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Page  Two 

Before  You  Buy  Your  New  Buggy 

Write  to  the  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  for  their  new  1908 
192-page  Vehicle  and  Harness  Cata- 
logue. You  don't  have  to  buy  your 
buggy  from  them  if  you  don't  want 
to,  and  your  sending  for  their  cata- 
logue will  not  obligate  you  to  buy 
th'^ir  goods,  but  if  you  want  to  get 
posted,  if  you  want  to  find  out  just 
how  buggies  are  made,  what  they  are 
made  of  and  the  lowest  price  at  which 
they  can  be  sold,  namely  the  whole- 
sale price  from  manufacturer  to  you, 
get  this  large  catalogue  and  post  your- 
self before  you  spend  your  money. 

Possibly  you  have,  in  the  past,  been 
simply  picking  out  the  kind  of  buggy 
that  appealed  to  you  as  something 
pretty  and  have  paid  the  price  asked 
for  it  without  any  quibbling  over  it — 
but  you  certainly  have  made  a  mis- 
take doing  this. 

A  good  buyer  always  looks  the 
market  over,  thoroughly  posts  him- 
self on  the  different  qualities  of  goods 
that  are  on  the  market  before  he 
makes  up  his  mind. 

This  large  catalogue  will  quote  you 
the  prices  at  which  buggies  should  be 
sold — that  is,  the  rock-bottom,  whole- 
sale manufacturer's  price  to  you,  with- 
out any  middleman's  profit  between 
— the  prices  that  will  save  you  from 
33  1-3  to  so  per  cent. 

It  can  do  no  harm  and  will  only 
cost  you  a  penny  for  a  postal  or  a 
two-cent  stamp  to  write  for  this  cata- 
logue, and  if  you  do  not  want  to  buy 
from  this  company  after  you  have  re- 
ceived their  catalogue,  you  can  place 
your  order  anywhere  you  please  and 
wherever,    in    your   opinion,    you   will 
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get  the  best  value  for  your  money, 
but  be  fair  to  yourself  and  post  your- 
self fully  on  all  prices  before  you  do 
buy.  Address,  The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  Station 
o,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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$100.    Holstein  Heifer  for  $60. 


POOfTIA  C     CAL» 


Born  October  17,  1907.  Sire — Count 
Fedora  Cornucopia,  by  the  widely  adver- 
tised 120.000  son  of  the  World's  Cham- 
pion 34-lb.  4-year-old,  Aa^g^le  Cornu- 
copia Pauline.  Dam — Rauwerd  Nu- 
dlne  Lyons  3d.  a  splendid  heifer  of  typ- 
ical dairy  confornnation,  and  a  large 
producer,  combining  in  her  pedigree 
many  of  the  most  noted  and  greatest 
butter  and  milk  producing  strains  of 
the  breed.  This  young  heifer  is  a  re- 
markably promising  individual,  In  col- 
or considerably  more  white  than  black, 
handsomely  marked.  At  two  years  old 
she  ought  to  be  worth  upwards  of 
1200.00.  Buy  her  at  our  quick  sale 
price  of  $60;  grow  her  up  yourself,  and 
have  the  pleasure  and  profit  Of  raising 
a  good  one. 
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A  good  Brooder  is  as  necessary  to  success  in  raising  Chicks  as  an 
Incubator  is  in  hatching  them.  In  fact,  it's  more  important,  because 
no  matter  how  many  you  hatch  you'll  make  no  money  if  you  don't  raise  'em  This 
Brooder  will  make  that  part  of  the  work  easy  and  sure.  It  is  large  and  roomy-six  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  three  feet  high  in  front,  two  in  the  rear.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
best  material,  yet  is  built  light  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  handle  and  move  about,  and  reduce 
the  freight.  To  make  •'United'*  Colony  Brooders  ot  lighter  lumber,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  stronger  and  better  than  others,  we  cover  them  all  over  with  our  celebrated 
Ixine  Star  Roofing.  This  costs  more  thnn  lumber,  but  it  also  makes  a  nicer  Brooder 
makes  it  light,  and  absolutely  wind  and  frost  proof,  orooaer. 

Colony  Brooder  No.  24 

Is  divided  into  two  large  compartments,  each  3x3  feet.  In  the  first  compartment  is  tha 
Hover,  leaving  plenty  of  room  outside  the  Hover  for  the  chicks  to  run  about  the  nxjm  which 
is  heated  by  the  escaping  heat  from  the  Hover.  There  are  two  features  about  this  Brooder 
which  you  will  find  in  no  other.  With  it.  when  your  chicks  become  too  large  for  the  Hover 
you  simply  remove  It  without  disjointing  any  pipes,  and  without  disarranging  any  parts  of 
the  Brooder.  And  when  you  desire  to  remove  the  chi<ncs  to  other  quarters,  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  It  ready  for  another  brood  is  simply  to  set  back  the  top  of  the  Hover  To  convert 
into  a  ground-floor  Colony-house,  simply  remove  the  roof-you  can  do  it  alone-reach  down 
and  raise  the  floor  out  without  taking  Brooder  apart  in  the  least-replace  roof,  and  it's  ready 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this  Brooder,  and  it's  really  less  bother  than  lookimr 
after  an  old  hen  or  two.  We'll  make  you  a  special  price  on  the  Brooder  delivered  CreiKht 
paid,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  allow  freight  to  the  River  on  all  orders  west!  Don't 
buy  until  you  get  our  price.    Write  today.    Ask  for  Catalog  16       "  »"  "f^^^s  west.    i>out 
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SUBSCRIPTIOM 

Oae  year  BO  eeata  Three  years  91.00 

Dlsoontlaned  at  end  of  paid  aabecriytioa 

Samvlea    oa    applleatloa 

Caaada  Sabscrlptlona  2S  centa. 

ADVBRTISINO 

For    Information    and    rates    address 

FISHER     SPECIAL     AGE3NCY 

New    York,   180    Nassau    Street 

STILLWILL     SPECIAL    AGENCY 

Chicago,   70   Dearborn    Street 

Or    write    direct    to    the    home    olllee. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— Can  bo  sent  at  any  time 
and  will  begin  with  the  current  issue  unless 
otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported    to    the  publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  In  good 
condition   accepted   for  small   amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS— When  ordering  a 
change  in  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not  be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
send  In  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  is 
sent  that  your  subscription   has   expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  Is  now  the  16th 
of  the  month.  To  insure  Insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  In  running  ads.  and 
new  ads.  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  of  issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS — We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues,  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  diflferences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest,  responsible 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by  the  courts. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  this  paper  is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  it 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociations are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  much  valuable  Information 
as  Blooded  Stock  during  1908.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  It.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion and  get   the  next  issue. 

A  NARK  here  means  that  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  with  this  issue.  Some  of  the 
very  best  writers  In  the  country  will  con- 
tribute on  these  subjects  and  the  information 
In  any  number  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  year's  subscription.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  anything  these  writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  save 
money  by  using  some  of  these  offers.  We 
waat  your  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
tend to  it  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay. We  do  not  Intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  it,  so  we  wish  a 
proaipt   reply   to   this   aotlee. 

I.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years  for 
one  dollar. 

I.  Send  twenty-flve  cents  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
farmers  in  your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  send  seventy-five  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-flve  farmers 
interested  in  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
Stock    for    three    years. 

I.  Sead  three  new  subscribers,  each  for 
one  year,  and  one  dollar,  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  free  for  one  year. 
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Olabhlas  oflem   will    he    foaad  oa   aaother 


TO     OUR     PATRONS 


HAVE  YOU  SPOKEN  to  your  friends  and  neighbors  about 
taking  Blooded  Stock  for  the  coming  year?  If  you  have  not, 
please  do  so  for  us  and  tell  them  about  the  new  department  we 
have  started  to  answer  all  questions  that  our  paid  subscribers  may 
ask  us  direct  by  mail.  This  is  proving  a  great  success  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  some  place  where  we  can  obtain  information  such 
as  is  desired  from  time  to  time.  While  this  makes  us  a  great 
amount  of  extra  work,  yet  we  feel  that  a  paper  should  be  a  source 
of  information  to  its  subscribers,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  give  all 
the  information  that  applies  to  the  different  subjects  that  readers 
may  be  interested  in.  Please  take  this  matter  up  at  once  and  see 
that  as  many  of  your  friends  get  Blooded  Stock  as  possible.  Have 
them  send  in  their  subscriptions  at  once.  You  can  guarantee 
them  that  the  paper  will  stop  when  their  paid  subscription  is  out, 
unless  they  renew. 

THE  NEW  POST-OFFICE  RULING  makes  change  in  busi- 
ness policy  of  Blooded  Stock  necessary.  Read  carefully.  Order 
No.  907  of  the  Postoffice  Department  at  Washington  says:  "A 
reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  publishers  to  secure  renewals  of 
subscriptions,  but  unless  subscriptions  are  expressly  renewed,  after 
the  term  for  which  they  are  paid  (monthlies  within  4  months)  they 
shall  not  be  counted  in  the  legitimate  list  of  subscribers,  and  cop- 
ies mailed  on  account  thereof  shall  only  be  accepted  for  mailing 
at  the  second-class  postage  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  prepaid  by  stamps  affixed.  The  right  of  a  pub- 
lisher to  extend  credit  for  subscriptions  is  not  denied  or  questioned, 
but  this  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  this  regulation  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  whether  the  publication  is 
entitled  to  transmission  at  the  second-class  postage  rates." 

YOUR  PRINTING  is  a  matter  that  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  consult  us  about.  Every  printing  office  in  the  country  can  do 
a  certain  line  of  printing,  but  it  is  the  printing  that  you  see  once 
in  a  while,  that  is  catchy  and  attractive,  that  pays  the  best.  The 
attractive  catalogues,  where  nice  designs  have  been  used,  although 
costing  a  little  more  to  get  them  out,  are  the  ones  that  bring  the 
sales.  This  is  the  most  profitable  way  one  can  spend  money  in 
advertising.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers  write  us 
when  they  have  printing  to  be  done,  stating  about  the  the  quantity 
they  can  use,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  estimates.  We 
have  one  of  the  best  equipped  places  in  the  country  for  printing 
catalogues,  circulars,  letter  heads,  cards,  envelopes,  etc. — everything 
that  any  «»f  our  readers  may  need. 

OUR  READERS  will  find  live  stock  of  almost  every  breed  ad- 
vertised in  the  columns  of  Blooded  Stock.  When  needing  either 
cattle,  hor.scs,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry  or  pet  stock  of  any  kind  it 
would  pay  anyone  to  invest  a  few  cents  in  stamps  in  writing  to  our 
advertisers.  A  vast  amount  of  information  can  be  gained  from  the 
catalogues  and  letters  that  these  advertisers  write.  In  fact,  a  per- 
son can  get  a  ^:ood  education  from  keeping  close  track  of  points 
made  by  tlie  different  breeders  in  writing  descriptions  of  animals 
they  have  for  sale.  Usually  some  one  will  make  a  statement  that 
is  entirely  new  to  a  person,  and  it  is  by  putting  these  points  to- 
gether that  one  learns  many  valuable  things.  This  is  not  only  true 
in  regards  to  live  stock  breeders,  but  is  especially  so  with  manufac- 
turers of  farm  machinery,  etc.,  who  issue  catalogues  brimful  of  in- 
formation. In  fact,  a  close  study  of  these  catalogues,  one  becomes 
well  acquainted  with  the  difference  between  machines  of  the  same 
kind.  I-arnurs  would  be  better  posted  if  they  would  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  advertisers'  columns  of  a  paper  than  they  do.  We 
urge  our  readers  tO  try  this  plan. 
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RAISINGDAIRY    CALVES 


AMONG  dairy  cows  the  best  practice  is  to  remove  the 
calf  from  the  cow  within  24  hours  after  its  birth  and 
at  once  teach  it  to  drink.  This  separation  may  be 
delayed  until  the  dam's  milk  assumes  the  normal  condi- 
tion, but  as  a  rule,  the  earlier  the  calf  is  taken  in  hand  li-.I 
its  feeding  regulated  the  better  for  the  calf.  The  younger 
it  is  the  easier  it  learns  to  drink.  It  is  also  better  for  the 
dairy  cow  to  be  regularly  milked  by  hand  than  to  suckle 
a  calf.  The  milk  of  good  cows  is  often  too  rich  for  their 
calves  and  the  latter  are  apt  to  take  too  much  if  left  to 
help  themselves.  There  is  no  truer  thing  in  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  believe  in  that  of  hundreds  of  others,  than  that 
allowing  a  calf  to  suck  is  an  injury  to  the  cow.  This  in- 
jury is  more  or  less  permanent,  according  to  how  long 
it  is  continued.  No  rule  can  be  given  for  quantity  in 
feeding  calves,  they  differ  so  much  in  size  and  food  re- 
quirements. Judgment  must  be  used,  the  feeding  effects 
observed  and  the  calf  given  enough  to  thrive  and  be  ac- 
tive, but  not  too  much.  More  calves  suffer  from  over 
feeding  than  from  scant  diet.  Keep  the  calf  a  little  hun- 
gry and  eager  for  more  rather  than  hll  it  to  dullness. 
The  endeavor  should  be  to  prevent  the  beginning  of  in- 
digestion which  leads  to  scouring  and  perhaps  fatal  diar- 
rhea. Nothing  causes  indigestion  sooner  than  overfeed- 
ing or  irregularity  in  the  quantity,  time  and  temperature 
of  the  milk  especially  while  the  calf  is  young,  and  abso- 
lute cleanliness  about  feeding  vessels  is  essential,  with 
frequent  scalding.  If  it  can  with  certainty  be  kept  equal- 
Iv  clean,  some  feeding  device  which  compels  the  calf  to 
suck  its  milk  instead  of  swallowing  rapidly  is  preferable 
to  the  open  pail.  The  practice  of  feeding  calves  by  means 
of  what  is  termed  a  calf  feeder  is  growing  in  popularity 
among  the  dairymen,  writes  J.  Fletcher  in  the  Indiana 
Farmer.  This  is  a  pail  arranged  with  a  loose  fitting  top 
and  a  rubber  tent  upon  the  top  of  it  which  is  connected 
with  a  tube  having  a  simple  valve  at  the  lower  end  which 
lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  The  objection  of  a  calf 
drinking  from  the  pail  is  that  by  this  means  no  saliva  of 
any  account  is  mixed  with  the  milk.  The  effect  of  this 
fluid  in  aiding  digestion  is  well  known,  and  it  is  a  fact 
also  well  known  that  calves  fatten  much  more  rapidly 
and  better,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  cow  than  upon  the  pail 
even  if  they  get  a  pail  full  of  new  milk  fresh  and  warm 
from  their  dams  morning  and  night.     A  good  many  calves 


become  pot-bellied  by  drinking  too  rapidly.  I  am  certain 
that  skimmed  milk  taken  slowly  by  the  operation  of  suck- 
ing will  prove  of  more  real  benefit  to  calf  than  to  drink 
it  rapidly.  The  increased  use  of  milk  separators  in  the 
dairy  sections  of  the  country  has  resulted  in  greater  at- 
tention being  paid  to  raising  calves  on  skimmed  milk. 
It  is  well  settled  at  this  time  that  practically  as  large, 
strong  and  vigorous  calves  can  be  grown  on  skimmed 
milk,  supplemented  by  some  suitable  grain  feed  as  on 
whole  milk  providing  they  are  properly  fed  and  cared 
for.  There  is  no  question  but  that  whole  milk  is  the 
normal  food  for  calves,  and  when  the  cream  or  butter-fat 
is  removed  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  it  in  the  calf 
ration  with  some  c(iuivalent  but  cheaper  form  of  feed. 

The  calf  here  referred  to  is  not  supposed  to  be  for  veal 
but  to  be  raised  for  a  dairy  cow. 

The  foregoing  treatment  should  be  accompanied  by 
early  lessons  inducing  it  to  eat  sweet  hay  anu  a  little 
grain.  The  sooner  it  learns  to  eat  hay  and  the  more  it 
eats,  the  better,  but  keep  up  milk  feeding  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, if  only  once  a  day.  Grain  should  be  used,  oats,  bran 
and  a  little  linseed  to  judiciously  supplement  the  other 
food.  Do  not  turn  it  on  to  grass  too  soon.  A  fall  calf 
will  be  in  good  shape  to  get  its  living  from  pasture  the 
first  summer.  Fall  calves  are  generally  better  cared  for, 
thrive  better  and  make  better  calves  than  those  dropped 
in  the  spring.  Our  aim  should  be  to  produce  a  cow  with 
a  large  capacity  for  consuming  and  digesting  rough  fod- 
ders. Clover  and  alfalfa  is  the  best  food  known  of  for 
this  purpose  and  we  cannot  get  the  calves  to  eat  it  too 
yoinig.  From  this  jioint  to  the  breeding  time  we  should 
aim  to  make  the  animal  grow  rapidly  without  putting  on 
too  much  fat.  It  is  well  to  breed  the  heifer  so  she  will 
drop  her  first  calf  at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  years 
of  age.  During  the  first  milking  period  feed  the  heifer 
well.  Remember  she  is  not  through  growing  yet,  and 
part  of  her  food  must  gf)  to  building  up  her  frame.  The 
heifer  may  not  give  a  paying  (|uantity  of  milk  the  first 
year,  but  this  should  not  deter  us  from  milking  her  for 
another  year.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  establish- 
ing character  to  the  heifer,  and  whatever  we  teach  her  to 
do  (luring  the  first  year  of  lur  milking  life  she  will  be 
likely  to  do  the  remainder  of  her  lite.  Long  milking  is 
a  habit. 


Breeding   and    Feeding    for    the    Dairy    Type 


IT  has  come  about  in  the  eccMiomic  conditions  of  Amer- 
ican living  especially,  that  the  growth  of  the  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  has  been  uninterrupted  and  re- 
markabk-  in  its  volume.  So  great,  so  expanding  has  been 
this  growth  that  students  of  agricultural  development  now 
regard  dairying  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  agriculture,  as  it  is  one  01  the  most  remunerative  be- 
cause vvhen  successfully  conducted  requiring  a  higher  order 
of  skill  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  forces  of 
nature  and  in  the  use  and  subservience  of  them  to  specific 
purposes  than  any  other  line  of  farming.  Good  dairyijig 
is  a  science  and  as  yet  is  so  very  new  that  one  at  all  care- 
ful in  his  statements  would  not  think  of  calling  it  an  exact 
science.  Itulced  it  probably  will  never  be  reduced  to  the 
point  of  even  comparative  exactness,  especially  in  the  line 
of  animal  breeding  and  nutrition.  It  is  only  the  newly 
taught,  the  inexperienced  or  the  wvy  \vi•^(  young  man  who 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  say  positivelv  it  is  thus  and  so 
absolutely  in  animal  life.  We  who  are  older  in  farm  ani- 
mal biological  mistakes  move  more  cautiously,  and  are  not 
so  much  blazing  the  way  that  others  may  follow  our  lead 
but  perhaps  in  case  we  desire  to  do  so.  that  we  may  grace- 
fully ourselves  get  back. 

I  trust  I  make  no  mistake  in  thus  frankly  taking  you 
mto  my  confidence  by  the  inferential  acknowledgment  I 
have  made  that  there  are  many  things  connected  with  my 
subject  that  I  cannot  give  you  an  authoritative  opinion 
upon.  If  I  have  made  the  mistake  I  throw  myself  upon 
your  mercy  and  submit  that  those  among  you.  with  myself, 
who  know  not  and  know  we  know  not  all  about  the  cow- 
can  very  profitably  spend  a  short  time  together  in  discuss- 
ing such  (|uestions  that  naturally  arise  regarding  the  dairy 
cow.  And  such  as  I  have  I  freely  give  unto  you.  The 
title  of  this  discusiiion  pre-suppo.ses  thnt  there  is  a  dairy 


type,  that  there  is  a  best  type  of  cows  for  the  dairyman, 
m  contradistinction  to  a  type  sought  for  by,  and  serving 
the  best  purpose  of  the  beef  man.  . 

Naturally  right  here  a  special  purpose  dairy  cow  man 
miglit  be  expected  to  pay  his  compliments  to  that  dairy 
delusion  known  as  the  dual  purpose  cow — the  one  that  will 
make  profitable  milk  all  through  her  life  and  good,  salable 
beef  wlien  her  milking  usefulness  is  over.  I  grant  that 
such  a  cow  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  average 
dairyman.  Inn  I  cannot  encourage  the  hope  any  one  may 
entertain  of  her  ever  being  evolved  into  a  breed  fact. 
Kvidently  the  people  who  think  they  can  find  that  breed 
of  cows  or  make  it.  want  that  kind  ann  we  can  dismiss 
them  with  (uir  hc-t  \vi>Iuv  All  cows  in  a  given  environ- 
ment were  very  much  alike  in  their  characteristics  and 
tendencies  as  long  as  they  were  in  their  wild  or  native 
state.  Improvement  only  began  when  men  brought  them 
under  domnnon.  No  real  progress  a  as  ever  made  toward 
breed  unprovemcnt  until  man  became  a  factor  in  the  evo- 
lution towards  some  ideal.  The  birds  in  the  trees,  the 
rabbits,  the  s(|uirrels.  are  the  same  size  and  of  the  same 
habits  a>  in  the  days  of  our  grandparents.  The  robin  has 
the  same  size,  the  same  plumage,  the  same  too-early  four 
o  clock  note  for  my  little  boy  as  it  had  for  my  father  when 
he  wa>-  a  Ix^iv. 

Perhap>  of  all  our  wild  animals  the  bear  has  developed 
'".','^'.  '"  ''^•'tur^'  and  importance— especially  those  that  get 


awav. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fishes,  for  while  the  old 
saw  has  it  that  "There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
were  caught,  those  of  us  who  must  listen  to  tales  of  pis- 
catorial sport  know  there  is  a  great  tribe  of  fishes  always 
smart  enough  to  jump  the  hook;  but  we  observe  that  the 
silly  ones  that  get  caught   run  about  the   same  sizes  our 
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fathers  brought  home  when  we  were  boys.  So,  the  better 
cow  waited  for  man.  In  her  native  state  she  and  her  con- 
sort were  both  survivals  of  the  physically  fittest.  They 
were  fleet  of  foot  and  alert  to  guard  against  and  ward  off 
danger.  The  cow  became  a  mother  and  from  such  scant 
and  uncertain  living  as  she  could  gather  made  the  milk 
till  her  offspring  could  shift  for  himself  in  his  individual 
struggle  for  his  own  survival. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  improvement  of  breed  was  begun  by  man  taking  the 
cow  and  learning  (some  men  have  not  learned  it  yet)  that 
she  gave  more  milk  when  she  had  more  feed.  Then  no 
doubt  her  daughter,  under  the  influence  of  a  quieter  life 
and  fuller  feeding,  was  a  milking  improvement  upon  the 
mother;  and  some  daughters  more  of  improvements  than 
others.  The  majestic  "head  of  the  herd"  of  course  scorned 
domesticity  and  spurned  it,  and  maintained  his  wild  do- 
minion on  the  hills,  till  some  successor  grew  robust 
enough  to  depose  him. 

No  doubt  now  and  then  in  a  hazy  sort  of  a  way  these 
early  breeders  wondered  that  the  superior  cow  did  not 
always  give  in  her  female  offspring  a  superior  cow  also. 
They  did  not  take  into  account  the  prepotent,  masterful 
worthlessness  of  the  sire  that  came  down  from  the  hills. 
And  it  was  no  shame  for  these  early  breeders  that  they 
knew  no  better,  for  they  had  no  Hoard  nor  professors  to 
teach  them;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  breeders  of  the 
present  day  who  have  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  have 
not  learned  that  improvement  is  impossible  with  the  scrub 
sire,  come  he  from  the  hill  or  the  valley? 

We  do  not  know  to  "  hat  extent  these  pioneer  breeders 
practiced  inbreeding  but  we  can  imagine  they  followed  it, 
under  their  methods,  too  closely  until  they  saw  its  evil 
effects  and  then  they  flew  off  in  a  tangent  from  it,  for  we 
notice  in  our  lineal  descendants,  the  breeders  of  the  pres- 
ent day  scrubs,  a  horror  of  the  practice  of  in-breeding. 
Now,  inbreeding  in  itself  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  beyond 
excuse  for  being  done,  for  in  breed  improvement  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  agencies  at  our  commanu,  when 
used  wisely  and  in  connection  with  favorable  environ- 
ment and  rational  continuous  good  feeding. 

We  cannot  discuss  the  cow  from  a  single  outlook.  We 
cannot  make  her  by  breeding  alone.  If  we  try  to  do  that 
then  certainly  close  in-breeding  becomes  the  forerunner 
of  disappointment  and  disaster.  We  cannot  ignore  breed- 
ing and  depend  upon  environment  in  our  development  of 
the  dairy  cow.  We  cannot  say  there  is  nothing  at  all  to 
be  considered  but  feed,  and  bring  forth  our  ideal  cow  from 
our  skill  and  knowledge  in  compounding  and  feeding  a 
balanced  ration.  We  canot  dissect  the  cow  and  put  a 
value  upon  this,  that,  or  the  other  influence  contributing 
to  her  production. 

First  we  must  have  in  mind  what  to  us  means  dairy 
type.  After  we  have  fixed  that  well  in  mind  and  have  a 
proper  realization  of  the  fact  that  to  secure  this  type 
means  probably  a  large  part  of  a  man's  years,  and  to  have 
a  stock  of  patience,  industry  and  hope  we  may  consider 
ourselves  in  pood  shape  to  breed  our  dairy  cow. 

When  we  fully  realize  the  length  of  the  work  we  under- 
take, when  wc  know  we  will  make  many  mistakes  and  that 
"the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  an'  men  gang  aft  agley,"  only 
then  will  we  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  absolute  and 
utter  folly  of  trying  to  work  improvement  by  crossing 
breeds,  as  for  instance  cross  the  Holstein  on  the  Guern- 
sey, with  the  hope  of  getting  in  the  issue  a  cow  that  will 
yield  the  Holstein  quantity  and  the  Guernsey  quality. 

The  first  breed  improvement  must  have  been  accom- 
plished by  fixing  as  a  prepotent  characteristic  certain 
traits  in  a  strain  or  a  family.  The  reason  the  first  breed- 
ers made  no  progress  in  producing  great  milk  cows  was 
because  of  lack  of  merit  in  the  sire,  and  lack,  also,  of  pre- 
potent ability  on  his  part  of  impressing  such  merit  as  he 
may  have  possessed  on  his  offspring;  and  I  can  think  of 
no  way  in  which  this  prepotency  can  have  been  secured 
but  by  the  practice  of  in-breeding — breeding  a  type  se- 
lected male  back  to  his  dam.  and  then  breeding  the  type 
selected  female  offspring  back  to  her  sire,  and  from  that 
mating  or  a  series  of  such  matings  choosing,  when  near- 
ing  maturity,  a  type  of  male  progeny  to  use  in  service  with 
sisters  and  half-sisters,  tentatively,  and  freely  with  near 
and  remote  cousins.  It  is  impossible  here  and  with  such 
time  as  I  think  you  will  allow  me  to  take  up  to  this  aspect 
of  the  breeding  question  and  follow  it  into  some  of  its 
important  ramifications,  but  I  may  add  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  primary  work  here  briefly  outlined  may  be  saved  the 
beginner  in  breeding  if  he  shall  intelligently  take  up  the 
work  at  the  point  to  which  some  of  our  most  careful  and 
conscientious  breeders  have  brought  it.  Thus  he  will  save 
himself  both  time  and  trouble.     All  over  the  country  are 
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well  established  herds  of  different  dairy  breeds  and  from 
these  he  can  safely  make  his  selections. 

The  calf  that  is  to  be  a  good  dairy  cow  certainly  has  a 
right  to  be  well  born — to  be  bred  with  an  unquestionably 
strong  dairy  record  as  an  inheritance.  If  the  breeder  is 
fortunate  enough  to  own  or  to  be  able  to  acqiiire  merito- 
rious cows  of  pure  blood,  carrying  strains  of  high  produc- 
ing capacity,  and  will  use  a  male  of  rich  inheritance  from 
great  sires  and  dams — not  great  in  the  show  ring,  but  in 
the  work  of  the  dairy — to  such  a  man  if  he  have  even  or- 
dinary gumption,  breeding  dairy  type  animals  is  a  work 
easy  of  accomplishment. 

But  the  other  man,  the  one  who  has  not  things  so  ready 
made  to  his  hand,  building  up  the  dairy  herd  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  may  often  look.  It  is  this  man,  this  representa- 
tive of  the  great  American  class  of  farmers,  who  is  eating 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  who  can  ill  afford  to 
make  mistakes,  this  average,  struggling,  brave-hearted 
burden  bearer  that  we  should  have  concern  that  any  mes- 
sage that  is  sent  may  reach. 

His  cows  may  be  a  bunch — a  job  lot^-carrying  their  un- 
written pedigrees  back  to  the  watering  places — breeding 
operations  of  the  patient  Job— and,  giving  credit  where  it 
is  due,  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  Jacob  was  probably  the 
first  extensive  breeder  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
one  of  the  elements  that  in  breeding  operations  we  now 
name  environment. 

To  the  man  with  this  assortment  of  unknowable  cows 
I  have  heard  the  advice  sometimes  given  to  sell  the  whole 
lot  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  so  many  good  cows  as  the 
sum  will  buy.  Now  buying  cows  is  one  of  the  very  last 
ways  in  the  world  to  get  good  ones.  My  advice  to  such 
a  man  would  be  to  get  into  shape  to  feed  those  cows  a 
good  full  ration  for  a  whole  year. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the  brethren,  but  for  my- 
self I'll  admit  I  am  not  smart  enough  to  tell  the  worth 
of  a  cow  by  looking  at  her.  They  say  the  only  way  to 
know  a  woman  is  to  live  with  her,  and  it  is  pretty  much 
the  same  with  cows.  She  may  be  better  than  she  looks. 
Then  again  she  may  be  worse  than  she  looks.  As  soon 
as  you  see  some  cows  you  know  they  should  have  been 
steers.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  fool  with 
them.  Get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible — they  will 
take  the  bread  out  of  your  mouth;  but  the  more  promising 
ones  may  surprise  you  after  you  have  fed  them  well  for 
about  a  year  and  lived  with  them. 

Put  them  to  the  test  of  the  scale  and  the  Babcock. 
Shelter  them  from  storms;  be  kind  to  them;  in  addition 
to  feeding  them  abundantly  do  it  regularly;  don't  forget 
the  round  year  full  ration — don't  try  to  fool  them  on  a 
short,  dry  pasture  by  piping  them  the  tune,  "Consider,  old 
cow.  consider."  Better  use  the  up-to-date  version — "Corn 
fodder,  old  cow.  corn  fodder." 

If  a  scrub  bull  is  used  to  head  the  herd,  make  him  walk 
the  chalk  to  the  butcher,  and  in  his  place  put  the  best  bull 
you  can  buy  from  the  breed  of  your  choice  of  dairy  breeds. 
Feed  and  care  for  him  right  and  it  is  likely  he  will  not 
disapnoint  you.  If  at  maturity  he  proves  his  worth  keep 
him  in  use  for  as  many  years  as  possible  and  until  his 
successor  has  given  proof  of  his  right  to  the  succession. 
If  a  matured  bull  can  be  bought  at  the  start,  and  "his 
papers  fit"  him.  as  my  friend  ColHngwood  loves  to  say,  so 
much  the  better. 

Then  you  have  begun  to  breed  for  dairy  type.  The 
functions  of  the  dairy  cow  are  three:  from  the  food  she 
eats  she  must  maintain  her  physical  wel'-being,  nourish 
and  develop  her  unborn,  and  generally  furnish  milk  for 
her  master — what  a  wonderful  creature  is  the  good  cow! 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  cow's  ability  to  eat,  digest  and 
assimilate  food,  and  unless  the  quantity  be  full,  some 
function,  or  perhaps  all  her  functions,  will  lag;  if  the  qual- 
itv  be  lacking  from  the  full  nuantity  she  goes  under-nour- 
ished. It  is  pretty  well  settled  in  our  conception  of  cow 
nutrition  that  the  medium  cow  must  have  at  least  two 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  a  day.  Nature  is  never  lavish 
with  protein  in  corn  stover,  timothy  hay  and  oats,  straw, 
huckleberry  bushes  and  rag  weeds,  and  there  is  no  cow 
living  that  does  not  eat  enough  of  such  provender  to 
extract  therefrom  her  complement  of  digestible  protein; 
and  I  can  assure  vou  the  man  who  is  breeding  for  dairy 
tvpc  and  thus  underfeeding  the  cow  to  be  mother  of  the 
future  cow  is  feeding  for  his  own  disappointment  and  nul- 
lifying the  inheritance  that  should  be  the  birthright  of  the 
future  cow  from  her  prepotent  sire. 

But  assuming  that  the  calf  has  been  bred  right  and  has 
been  strongly  born,  it  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
breeder  to  carry  on  the  work.  ".All  flesh  is  grass,"  it  has 
been  written.  After  being  well  born  all  calf,  heifer,  cow 
i";  care  and  feed.     At  this  stage  comes  in  the  necessity  of 
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wisdom  and  patience.  All  good  look- 
jpg  calves  do  not  make  good  cows. 
Dairy  progress  is  not  bewilderingly 
rapid  and  often  the  way  of  the  pro- 
gressor  is  hard. 

It  is  supposed  this  calf  carries  the 
dairy  type  inheritance  from  its  sire. 
In  the  sire  the  type  was  established 
and  encouraged  largely  by  environ- 
ment and  feed,  and  these  two  forces 
must  be  operative  in  encouraging  a 
proper  development  of  the  dairy  ten- 
dency in  the  offspring.  Consequently 
the  calf  and  the  heifer  must  be  fed 
with  the  dairy  type  in  view.  One 
popular  conception  of  the  dairy  type 
is  a  thin  skin  drawn  over  the  skeleton 
of  a  cow,  but  I  say  unto  you  no  man 
ha.  ever  yet  starved  dairy  qualities 
into  a  calf  or  cow,  and  it  is  not  worth 
the  beginner's  while  to  make  the  ex- 
periment. But  many  a  good  cow  has 
been  starved  into  mediocrity  by  the 
stinginess  or  ignorance  of  her  feeder. 
In  the  matter  of  a  little  more  or  less 
fat  on  the  heifer  or  the  cow  I  may 
quote— "Better  the  excess  than  the 
deficiency." 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  same 
character  of  feed  that  will  encourage 
the  cow  into  well  doing  as  a  milker 
is  the  kind  that  will  develop  the  hei- 
fer into  a  cow. 

As  I  have  said,  if  she  is  big  enough 
to  become  a  mother,  at  two  years  or 
less  of  age,  have  her  bred  back  to 
her  own  strong  sire.  Then  in  feed- 
mg  the  pregnant  dairy  heifer  remem- 
ber she  must  make  growth,  also,  and 
withhold  not  the  abundant  and  well 
formed  ration.  At  this  time  remem- 
ber, further,  that  this  young  thing  is 
performmg  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  marvels  of  the  uni- 
verse—working out  the  design  of  ma- 
ternity—taking on  the  obligations  of 
motherhood,  and  she  is  in  your  hands 
where  I  will  wish  you  both  well  and 
leave   her. 
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Good  Roads  and  Farm  Values. 
The  direct  connection  between  good 
roads   and   the   value   of  farm   land   is 
shown  in  a  striking  manner  in  Bulletin 
No.   38   of   the   U.    S.    Department   of 
Agriculture.     This   Bulletin   gives   the 
results  of  an  investigation  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Public   Roads  of  that  Depart- 
ment relating  to  public  road  mileage 
and    revenues,    improved      roads,    and 
exp<?nditurcs  in   the   United   States  in 
the   year    1904,   and    the      information 
contained  therein  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  movement 
on  behalf  of  the  systematic  improve- 
ment of  the  public  highways. 

The    returns    from      various    States 
show    that    in    nearly   every   case    the 
btates   having  the   highest   percentage 
of    improved    roads    have    the    largest 
population    per   mile      of      road,    thus 
showing  that  better  roads  are  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  encouraging  the  settle- 
ment   of    unused    lands,    especially    in 
sparsely    populated      sections      of   the 
country.     Good  roads  are  also  an  im- 
portant   influence    in    retaining  in    the 
farming    districts    the      desirable    ele- 
ments who  might  otherwise  drift  into 
the  towns  and  cities.     As  the  price  of 
farm  land  depends  on  their  productiv- 
ity, accessibility  to  markets,  and  popu- 
lation   engaged,    or    desiring      to    en- 
gage,  in    agricultural    pursuits,   it    fol- 
lows   that    road    improvement,   by   at- 
tracting additional  m  ttkr^.  and  giving 
them    better    facilities      for    reaching 
their    markets,    directly    tends    to    in- 
crease   the    values    of  all    farm   lands 
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Remember:  you  are  buying  a  cream  separator  first  of^all  to  gei 

Cre^m\''"^'''"r''''  '^^  money-out  of  your  milk  and  the  U.  & 
Cream  Separator  continues  to 

Hold  World's  Record  for  Clean  Skimming 
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strated  the  durability  and  the  Uneijualed  reliability  of  the  U   S 
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within    the    radius    of    the    roads    im- 
proved. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of 
improved  roads  of  the  various  States 
shows  that  the  average  percentage  of 
the  improved  roads  in  all  States  where 
farm  land  is  worth  less  than  $2000 
per  acre,  is  only  1.9  per  cent,  where- 
as in  the  States  where  the  acreage 
value  is  more  than  $20.00.  improved 
roads  constitute  an  average  of  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  mileage. 

While    there    may  be   minor   causes 
nf    variations    in    the    value    of    farm 
l.iiul^  it   is  an  undoubted  fact   that  as 
a    general    rule    the    higlu-r    values    of 
certain  States  are  largely  due  to  their 
superior    ronds.       Records    on    file    in 
the  Offlc.    .,1    F'ublic   Roads  show  that 
farm    lands   have   been    known    to   ad- 
vaiK-e    in    value    from    50    to    500    per 
cent   on   account   of  the   improvement 
of    the    roads    connecting    them    with 
market    towns. 
When  the  facts  secured  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture  become 
known  to  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
and  they  realize  that  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  system  of  properly 
constructed  public  roads  will  have  the 
direct  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the 
value  of  their  farms,  thev  will  be  the 
foremost  advocates  of  a  broad,  com- 
prehensive policy  of  public  improve- 
ment by  the  Nation,  States,  Counties 
and    Townships. 
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Canadian   Experiments  With    Muslin 
Curtain    Ventilation. 


Page  Seven 


It  will  be  of  practical  interest  to 
your  many  readers  to  know  some  of 
the  results  of  a  preliminary  trial  of 
muslin  screen  ventilation  being  con- 
ducted by  Professor  J.  H.  Grisdale 
of  the  Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  and  reported  by  him 
in  the  Farmer's  Advocate  of  January 
30th,  1908.  His  experiments  are  con- 
ducted in  a  well  built  stable  100  by 
25  feet  with  10  feet  ceiling  in  which 
37  head  of  one  and  two-year-old 
steers  were  housed.  The  stable  is 
provided  with  18  windows  2.5  by  4 
feet,  18  inches  below  ceiling,  hinged 
at  the  bottom,  opening  at  an  angle 
of  60  degrees,  so  that  air  entering  is 
directly  upward  toward  the  ceiling. 
The  whole  of  each  window,  five  on 
one  side  and  four  on  the  other,  was 
covered  with  cheese  cloth,  the  other 
nine,  five  on  one  ide  and  four  on  the 
other  were  likewise  wholly  covered 
with  the  cheapest  grade  of  grey  cot- 
ton, costing  six  or  seven  cents  a  yard. 
The  stable  is  therefore  provided  with 
189  square  feet  of  muslin,  nearly  five 
square  feet  per  head  for  yearling  and 
two-year-old  steers.  Professor  Gris- 
dale   says: 

"The  experiment  has  been  under 
way  for  a  month  or  more  and  has 
been  most  interesting.  For  instance, 
during  a  few  warm  days  when  the 
thermometer  showed  40  degrees  F. 
outside  and  there  was  no  breeze  blow- 
ing the  inside  thermoriter  showed 
82  degrees  F,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
every  curtained  window  (18  windows, 
2.5  by  4  feet)  was  open.  As  soon  as 
the  doors  were  opened,  however,  the 
temperature  began  to  fall  and  in  a 
short  time  the  thermometer  showed 
only  a  few  degrees  more  heat  than 
outside." 

Professor  Grisdale  then  gives  a 
scries  of  tables  in  which  he  records 
the  temperature  of  the  open  air,  the 
temperature  of  a  cow  stable,  ventil- 
ated by  another  method,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steer  stable  and  the  wind 
movement,  with  various  remarks.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  steer  stable 
he  describes  is  also  well  ventilated 
by  another  method,  but  that  this  was 
closed  when  the  muslin  screens  were 
in  use.  The  muslin  screen  being  ap- 
plied on  the  outside  of  the  windows, 
it  was  i)Ossible  to  use  either  system 
at  will,  says  F.  H.  King  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman. 

His  tables  show  that  on  the  average 
for  six  days  when  the  mean  outside 
temperature  was  22.6  degrees  F.,  the 
muslin  screen  ventilated  stable  had 
a  mean  temperature  of  51.6  degrees 
and  the  other  stable  49.8  degrees,  the 
highest  and  lowest  outside  tempera- 
tures were  36  degrees  and  2  degrees, 
while  the  highest  and  lowest  for  the 
muslin  screened  stable  were  62  de- 
grees and  36  degrees,  those  of  the 
other  stable  being  53  degrees  and  46 
degrees.  There  is  thus  a  less  uni- 
form temperature  in  the  muslin  ven- 
tilated   stable. 

On  December  26.  when  the  5  a.  m. 
tempertaure  outside  was  iS  degrees 
and  a  breeze  was  blowing,  the  muslin 
screene<l  stable  had  a  temperature  of 
36  degrees,  and  the  other  stable  47 
dgrees.  The  windows  were  then 
closed  on  one  sifle  and  at  0  a.  m.  the 
wind  became  light,  the  outside  tem- 
perature 8  degrees,  the  muslin  screen- 
ed stable  42  and  47  degrees,     .^t  noon 
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Have  you  seen  and  examined  the  New  and 
Improved  1908  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators? 
If  not,  and  you  own  one  or  more  cows  don't 
further  hinder  your  best  interests  by  delay- 
ing longer  but  let  us  give  you  a  free  demon- 
stration in  your  own  home  at  once.  You  will  marvel  at  the 
meohanical  perfection,  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  conveni- 
ence of  these  new  machines.  These  new  machines  show  im- 
provements in  every  feature,  from  the  supply  can  to  the  base 
of  the  machine,  and  mark  the  greatest  move  forward  in  sepa- 
rator construction  since  the  invention  of  the  first  practical 
separator  by  Dr.  De  Laval  in  1878.  If  you  have  milk  cows  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  one.  The  new  De  Laval  skims 
closer,  has  greater  capacity,  operates  easier  and  is  more  ideal 
in  every  way  than  De  Lava!  machines  have  been  even  in  the  past. 
The  improved  De  Laval  is  actually  ten  years  in  advance  of 
any  other  separator  made  to-day.  There  are  ten  new  styles, 
ten  new  capacities  and  ten  new  prices.  There  is  a  machine  for 
every  dairy,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  at  a  price 
that  will  fit  every  pocket.  Don't  regret  later  that  you  didn't 
see  the  De  Laval  before  you  bought  a  machine  but  write  us 
to-day  for  our  handsome  new  catalogue  describing  the  ma- 
chines in  detail  an<l  a  free  demonstration  in  your  own  home. 
You  will   he  surprised.     Don't  delay. 
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the  wind  became  calm  and  the  win- 
dows were  all  opened  at  5  p.  m.  At 
II  p.  m.  the  muslin  screened  stable 
had  ac(|uired  a  temperature  of  62  de- 
jj:rces  atifl  is  described  as  "full  of  fog 
and  drijiping  wet."  while  the  other 
stable  had  a  temperature  of  47  degrees 
and  the  outside  air  was  at  2  degrees. 

Prof.  Grisdale  closes  his  prelimi- 
nary  rei)ort   as   follows: 

"In  favor  of  the  system  it  may  be 
said: 

1.  That,  with  the  exercise  of  much 
care,  it  is  possible  to  ventilate  by 
means  of  cotton  or  muslin  over  win- 
dn\v>i  or  other  oj)ening;  and  that,  of 
the  tuti.  cheese  cloth  i^  to  be  prefer- 
red to  Mxws  cotton,  •^ince  a  smaller 
area  will  do  the  work  ami  do  it  bet- 
ter. 

2.  That  it  is  cheaply  installed,  and 
much    better    than    no    ventilation. 

The  objections  appc.ir  to  be: 

1.  Verj'  great  watchfulness  nec- 
essary to  insure  a  fair  measure  of 
success. 

2.  T")anger  of  too  great  a  fall  or 
rise  of  temperature  in  the  night,  due 
to   rise  or  fall  -of  wind. 

.V  Dnrkcning  of  stable,  due  to 
presence  of  nnislin  on  windows,  which 
render  stable  somewhat  gloomy  and 
damp. 

-4.  The  fouling  of  muslin  on  ac- 
count   of    changing    directions    of    air 


currents,  permitting  foul  air  to  es- 
cape, and  so  the  curtains  soon  get 
muddy  in  appearance  and  unsanitary 
in  condition." 
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Northern  Grown,  over  99  per 
cent  pure.    Should  produce  $40.00      ^^ 
worth  of  hay   per  acre  annually,     "oi 
Free  instructions  on  frowing .  Write 
for  free  sample  and  Catalogue  No.  82. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Korthem  Grown  and  of  Ptronjrest  vitality.  We 
Invite  von  to  fret  povrrniuent  tests  on  our  sain- 

PX*"*     THEJ.E.  WING  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
Box  832,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 


Page  Eight 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP  BLOOD- 
ED STOCK? 


Charles  Arthur  Carlisle,  of  the 
Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  made  a  vigorous  ap- 
peal to  the  farmers  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  ,  in  Northern  Indiana,  on 
Tuesday,  February  4th.  Mr.  Carlisle 
divided  his  address  into  several  ques- 
tions, embracing  the  following: 

First — Does  it  pay  the  farmer  to 
keep  blooded  stock?  Under  this  head 
an  effort  was  made  to  cover  the  en- 
tire field  of  cattle,  including  the  beef 
and  dairy  type;  also  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry,  etc.  The  intrinsic  as  well  as 
the  artistic  value  of  high  bred  stock 
and  the  practical  influence  in  devel- 
oping the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
animal  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
effort  to  interest  the  farmer  in  sys- 
tematically undertaking  to  bring  up 
to  the  highest  possible  standard  all 
that  he  undertakes  to  develop.  Re- 
cords of  recent  sales  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  such  as  that  at  Disko,  Ind., 
on  last  New  Year's  day,  when  115 
head  of  Poland  China  pigs  sold  for 
$29,222.50,  an  average  of  $254.10;  and 
recent  sales  of  Berkshires,  Chester 
Whites,  Duroc  Jerseys  and  other  pure 
breeds  of  pigs;  the  records  of  sales 
of  fat  stock  at  the  recent  Live  Stock 
Show  in  Chicago,  the  fine  sales  of 
pure  bred  Guernseys  at  Madison,  N. 
J.,  and  of  registered  Jerseys  at  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  and  elsewhere,  all  of  equal 
interest,  were  presented  in  evidence 
of  what  others  are  doing  and  what 
others  can  do.  Mr.  Carlisle  main- 
tains that  pure  bred  stock  has  a  won- 
derful stimulating  influence  in  devel- 
oping a  keener  interest  for  the  boy 
and  the  man  on  the  farm,  and  devel- 
ops better  care,  more  careful  hand- 
ling, judicious  mating,  and  resuhs  in 
greater  profits,  pleasure  and  pride. 

Second— Does  it  pay  the  farmer  to 
study  modern  farm  science?  Under 
this  head,  the  selecting  of  seed,  plant- 
mg,  cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
crops;  the  care  of  the  soil  and  the 
feeding  of  stock  on  a  balanced  ration; 
care  of  buildings  and  sanitary  meth- 
ods, were  part  of  the  arguments  cov- 
ered in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
It  "assuredly  does  pay  the  farmer  to 
study  and  apply  modern  farm  sci- 
ence." Mr.  Carlisle  placed  before  his 
large  and  interested  audience  the 
opinions  of  President  Roosevelt,  Sec- 
retary Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  editorial  and 
personal  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
most  able  and  advanced  writers  of  the 
dav.  In  concluding  the  subject  Mr. 
Carlisle  made  a  strong  appeal  to  each 
person  to  subscribe  at  once  for  one 
or  more  of  th«  leading  agricultural 
papers,  first  as  an  evidence  of  good 
will  and  a  desire  to  co-operate  in  the 
excellent  educational  work  that  such 
publications  are  doing,  and  second 
with  a  keen  desire  to  learn.  Learn 
personally  what  others  are  doing,  then 
upon  the  basis  of  practical  know- 
ledge and  observation  make  individ- 
ual improvements  as  they  suggest 
themselves.  The  short  course  and 
the  high  class  work  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Colleges,  such  as  Purdue  at  La- 
Fayette.  Indiana.,  and  the  State  Col- 
leges of  Iowa.  Wisconsin.  Nebraska, 
Ilinois,  Colorado,  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
was  emphasized. 

Third— Does  it  pay  the  farmer  to 
unite  the  force  of  his  influence  with 
that  of  his   neighbor  in   the   country 


and  in  the  town?  This  subject  was 
divided  into  several  parts.  In  the 
first  the  speaker  developed  the  force 
of  co-operation,  social  intercourse, 
improvement  in  community  interest, 
and  benefits  of  good  literature.  He 
then  took  up  the  question  of  modern- 
izing the  curriculum  of  the  district, 
the  ward  and  town  school,  so  as  to 
include  modern  farm  science,  and 
made  an  urgent  appeal  for  teachers 
who  had  a  training  in  this  direction. 
In  concluding,  Mr.  Carlisle  often 
quoted  from  the  address  of  President 
Roosevelt,  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  on 
May  31,  1907,  bringing  before  his  au- 
dience the  President's  thoughts  upon 
these  great  questions  and  upon  the 
greatest  development  of  American 
manhood  and  American  womanhood. 
Mr.  Carlisle  is  an  enthusiastist  in  the 
development  of  country  pure  bred 
stock,  scientific  as  well  as  sanitary 
methods,  and  devotes  his  leisure  time 
to  this  work  upon  his  country  place 
near  the  city,  but  above  all  he  takes 
a  keen  delight  and  great  interest  in 
every  effort  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  American  boy  and  girl 
both     in   country  and   town. 

How  much  are  you  paying  the 
butcher  for  meat?  Is  mutton  good? 
What  does  your  butcher  pay  for  the 
average  fat  sheep?  If  these  dress  out 
52  to  55  per  cent  carcass — and  the 
pelt  is  not  considered — what  is  the 
carcass  worth  per  pound?  Do  you 
pay  that  much  per  pound  for  stew? 
The  stew  is  worth  pound  for  pound 
only  about  one-fifth  as  much  as  the 
entire  back  and  hind  leg.  Docs  it 
look  like  a  square  deal?  Hadn't  you 
better  do  your  own  butchering? 
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Instruments  and  Keraeifles  with  full  "Ea^-to- 
Use"  directions.  Can  be  used  successfully  by  the 
owner  hituseif.  Every  time  it  is  used  tiie  price 
of  the  Ca«e  will  be  saTed: 

FItam Needles&Sllk Trocar 

S<'alpel Scissors Director 

^'loat Hoof  Knife Blister 

Tonic Dose  Synn^e Colic  Cure 

Soai) Tbtirinumcter Bandntrea 

Llnfment Condition  Pdr Cktae 

Bneding  Pd'rs.. Fever  Medicine Dusting 

Powders    Healing  Salve 
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Are  You  Losing  Calves? 

If  so.  Your  COWS  are  not  Profitable 
Don't  You  Think  You  Had  Best  Find 
Out   Now   Wiiat  tlie   Trouble  is? 

Tf''!!,.^''J,'."*'  J>«^.to  "nd  out  and  how  to  correct  tlie  tn-uble.    It  U  rSKK. 
crh.:r';:,r,';['w;U':nl','n.''*'"'  ""'^''•'  *'"'"*'"  ^■•"'«  8»>««l'"«-t.  now  Stat;  Vet- 

ll^'s.7."':lT*."r''.*'!."*"*''^»'''''"^«'''»*«r*f^''l<"«"'e'l'8^a»e"'orover80reani 
I  I  m-    '     •^'/*"'""  '■  tbcm..^l.„mmon  an.l  .lest ructlv.-  of  nil  cattle  iliseiTc*  " 

he'•d^:':r,7arb^^„^r:;^J:;[,;;xVy"':..:i''^•^ ""  '^^^  ^^^  ^-\^^^t^.  of 

abc^uf'thrr.V"?L*!77w'':'""l"''"."*f:*  "■•*  J^**'*  '^'^♦h  ♦•o^nd  book  and  tells  sll 
MVoBr^if!  '**  "ol'erts  Antl-Abortlon  Berum  treatment,  and  k.w  to  J-l.uSrr 

KlUout  the  coupon  l^low  and  get  tho»K)ok  now.    l».-«t  w.if  till  your  cows  abort 

or  uhow  advanced  syniptums  of  the  dis- 
ease. Do  not  wait  even  until  thev  are  Kick. 

Apparently  healthy  cuttle  very  often 
haTe  t  he  perms  of  AlK>rtlon  :n  the  system. 

That  it<  the  time  tntitamii  it  out. 

Th«  book  phra  dlrfflioai  for  dltu-overlnir 
the  ilrnt  fymptonis.  The  way  to  aakr  your 
herd  prolltable  is  to  tUap  oat  all  rilMuv. 
The  way  to  krrp  it  profltahle  is  to  krrp 
dUraar  oaU  That  can  only  be  done  by  de. 
te-tintr  the  flr-t  appearance  of  the  Kermo 
and  KUlnif  prompt  treatment. 

¥00  faa'l  b^iria  too  ■o«n  with  Abortloa.    The 

jrernis  are  often  in  the  calvcM  and  helfem 

awaiting  the  period  of  (Testation  to  attack 

the  cow  and  the  einhrvo  calf 

Rut  no  matter  how  far  the  disease  of  Aboi^ 

tlon  has  advanced,  we  offer  a 


PRACTICAL 
HOME 

j  VETERINARIAN 


By 

Abortion 

You  arc 

Losing 

Calves, 

Milk, 

Money. 
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GUIRANTEED  TREATMENT 

p;wrer^^.;r'l^^^^^^^ 

iln»    o  directions  In  -Tht  I'r.rtlcl  Home  Veterln.HMV"    In 
t  fal  lure  we  return  the  roHt  of  th«  treatment. 
The  treatment  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  (rtre  It  with  the  he«t  rMnit. 


th 

All    you    have 
send  it  to  us 


to   do  is   to 


li^eases. 
flu   out   the 


accompany  tni; 


stock, 
coupon    and 

I, 


$1.00  Free 

BOOK  COUPON 


.aV.c^nltTl'^'stc.'a'l'isV.-^^o^n'eTIaT/I.e*^"'"''  ^^"  '  "  -"»  ^*"'«  ■>— 
■■™.'!"'.*'.^"[*!';*."/'*"'""y  ^"'^ISOriind  Are.,  W.uke.ha,  Wl. 

.  DAVID  RtJBERTs'v ETEUlN ART  CO  'laV o;and';;e" wVuVeshi' WiV ' ' 

FREElhe'^^..?aTHome  V^'SSnaria^^'^iiu^.o'^^^^  ^'^  -««>  "• 


Name. 


iR.  F.  D.  No P.  o. 


Bute. 


»  ,     Dcaie 

V» ,™,?!!ll'll^*  ^"'*  "P^^'*""*"  FREB  for  one  year, 
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From  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  17,  1907. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  these 
records  are  for  a  period  of  seven  con- 
secutive days.  They  are  made  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  State  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  and  their  accuracy  is  vouch- 
ed for  by  them;  no  private  records 
are  reported  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association. 

During  the  period  from  November 
29th  to  December  17th,  1907,  records 
for  120  cows  were  accepted;  three  of 
which  were  begun  more  than  eight 
months  after  calving.  Of  the  117  of- 
ficial records  reported,  three  were  ex- 
tended to  fourteen  days  and  nine  to 
thirty  days.  The  averages  by  ages 
were  as  follows: 

Thirty-four  full  aged  cows  averag- 
ed: age,  7  years,  7  months,  2  days; 
days  from  calving,  22;  milk,  441.3  lbs.; 
per  cent  .fat,  3.58;  fat,  15,786  lbs. 
Nine  senior  four-year-olds  averaged: 
age,  4  years,  8  months,  4  days,  days 
from  calving,  21;  milk,  437.0  lbs.;  per 
cent  fat,  2>.77\  fat,  16.487  lbs.  Eight 
junior  four-year-olds  averaged:  age, 
4  years,  2  months,  20  days;  days  from 
calving,  23;  milk,  354.7  lbs.;  per  cent 
fat,  3.55;  fat,  12.591  lbs.  Ten  senior 
three-year-olds  averaged:  age,  3  years, 
8  months,  23  days;  days  from  calving, 
26;  milk,  404.3  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  3.39; 
fat,  13.719  lbs.  Eight  junior  three- 
year-olds  averaged:  age,  3  years,  2 
months,  27  days;  days  from  calving, 
29;  milk,  4M-5  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  3.33; 
fat,  13.807  lbs.  Eighteen  senior  two- 
year-olds  averaged:  age,  2  years,  9 
months,  15  days;  days  from  calving, 
27;  milk,  366.6  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  3.32; 
fat,  12.163  lbs.  Thirty  junior  two- 
year-olds  averaged:  age,  2  years,  1 
month,  17  days;  days  from  calving, 
31;  milk,  307.0  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  3-3i; 
fat,  10.17  lbs. 

This  herd  of  117  aimals  of  all  ages, 
of  which  one-half  were  heifers  with 
first  or  second  calves,  produced  in 
seven  consecutive  days  44,924.7  lbs.  of 
milk  containing  1,555527  -s.  of  but- 
ter-fat; thus  showing  an  average  of 
3.46  per  cent  fat.  The  average  yield 
for  each  animal  was  389  lbs.  milk  con- 
taining 13.295  lbs.  of  butter-fat;  equiv- 
alent to  55.6  lbs  or  27  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  and  15^2  lbs.  of  the  best  com- 
mercial  butter  per  week. 

In  this  issue  of  the  official  reports 
the  aged  cow  class  is  led  by  Nether- 
land  Johanna  DeKol  2nd,  22.847  lbs. 
fat  from  651.8  lbs.  milk.  As  this  cow 
had  just  completed  a  semi-official  rec- 
ord for  her  last  lactation  period  of 
590.46  lbs.  fat  from  17,698.3  lbs.  milk, 
it  is  evident  that  the  semi-official  test 
aids  in  development.  Considering  her 
age  of  past  13  years,  the  records  made 
by  DeKol  2nd's  Alban's  DeKol,  21.- 
261  lbs.  fat  from  532.6  lbs.  milk  in 
seven  days,  87.775  lbs.  fat  from  2,165.1 
lbs.  milk  in  30  days,  are  remarkable; 
and  DeKol  2nd  adds  another  fine 
grand-dauj?hter  to  her  list.  Pontiac 
Pauline  DcKol,  20.796  lbs.  fat  from 
506.1  lbs.  milk,  by  her  fine  record 
gains  a  place  in  the  20-lb.  class;  while 
Parthenea  Ononis  Paul,  Mondamin 
Pietertje  DeKol,  Johanna  DeKol  Wit, 
and  Albino  3rd's  Clothilde  Princess 
B.,  each  produce  between  19  and  20 
lbs.  fat.  Minnie  Beets  DeKol  2nd 
produces  above  18  lbs.  fat  and  gains 
honorable  mention. 

Elzivere  Barnum  DeKol,  23.275  lbs. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  SPECIFIC 
FOR  ALL  TROUBLES  OF  BAG  AND  TEATS 

Cow«*  Relief  is  a  chemical  compound  especially  prepared  as  a  specific 
remedy  for  the  troublesome  disorders  o£  the  bag  and  teats  It  is  aspe- 
cific  preventive  and  remedy  for  Caked  Ba^.  caused  by  garget*  injury  over- 
feeding or  calving;  Sore  or  injured  Teat..  Spider  in  the  Teat.  Stricture.  Hard 
Milkers.  Cow.Pox.  and  similar  troubles.  It  goes  directly  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  relieves  congestion,  breaks  up  bunches  that  interfere  with  the 
natural  flow  of  milk,  and  causes  a  normal  milk-secretion  without  resortine 
to  constitutional  treatment.  Cow.*  Relief  relieves  Caked  Bai  at  once  It 
IS  a  positive  preventive  and  remedy 

For  Spider  in  the  Teat 

if  applied  at  the  first  sign  of  the  trouble,  and  is  invaluable  to  any  dairyman 
or  farmer  for  heifers  with  first  calf,  to  remove  the  soreness  and  swelline 
that  IS  frequently  the  cause  of  kickers  and  hard  milkers. 

"I  try  to  keep  Cow.*  Relief  always  on 
hand.  For  sores  and  swelling  in  cows'  bags 
and  teats  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw." 

B.  B.  Turner,  Broadrun,  Va. 

We  have  hundreds  of  snch  letters.     Ask  your  Dealer  for  Cow.*  Relief. 
If  he  can  not  supply  you  ^'ite  to  us  enclosing  $1.00  for    large    package 
prepaid  (enough  for  four  or  five  ordinary  cases) ,  Goldine  Cow  Watch  Charm 
and  our  P"^REE  BOOK  concerning  Cow  Troubles. 
»^«Y*i!l'L™*'°^  ^^^^  '.'  12^  ^^  not  satisfied.     Goarantee  on  every  package.    Or  send  ai 

OUR  HUSBANDS  MFG.  CO.,  718Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


fat  from  579-1  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days, 
92.184  lbs,  fat  from  2,294.3  ^bs.  milk 
in  30  days,  not  only  leads  the  senior 
four-year  class  but  also  the  whole 
list  of  this  issue.  The  records  are 
not  only  large  in  size  but  are  also  re- 
markable in  that  the  average  per  cent. 
fat  for  both  the  seven  and  30-day  rec- 
ords is  exactly  the  same,  showing 
how  constant  as  to  its  per  cent  fat 
the  milk  produced  was.  The  next  in 
this  class  are  Buttercup  Clothilde 
Pietertje  and  Vikina  Johanna,  with 
18.563  lbs.  fat  and  17.915  lbs.  respec- 
tively. 

Bessie  DeKol  .Xbbekerk  leads  the 
senior  three-year  class,  with  16.283 
lbs.  fat  from  444.4  lbs.  milk;  and  she 
is  followed  by  Countess  Sanesta  Ma- 
donna, 16.203  lbs.  fat,  and  Flanders 
Mercedes  Korndyke  DeKol,  with  15.- 
157  lbs.  Ruth  Pietertje  Hartog 
Twecde  2nd,  15  435  lbs.  fat  from  433.- 

8  lbs.  milk;  Dolly  Douglass  Korn- 
dyke DcKol,  15.305  lbs.  fat  from  453- 

9  lbs.  milk,  and  Pauline  Lieuwkje 
DeKol  Wayne,  15.19  lbs.  fat  from  424 
lbs.  milk,  lead  the  junior  three-year 
class;  the  last  heifer  also  having  an 
equally  good  30-day  record  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  seven  days. 

Laurel  Verona  Cornucopia  DeKol, 
16.407  lbs.  fat  from  440.1  lbs.  milk, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  senior  two- 
year-olds;   while   Pauline   Hengerveld 


DeKol  Korndyke,  14.901  lbs.  fat  from 
472.3  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days,  58.840 
lbs.  fat  from  1,928.7  lbs.  milk  in  30 
days,  comes  second. 

The  junior  two-year  class  shows 
strong,  Woodcrest  Jennie  Mercedes 
leading  with  the  remarkable  record  of 
16.288  lbs.  fat  from  468.8  lbs.  milk  in 
seven  days,  64.930  lbs.  fat  from  1,955.2 
lbs.  milk  in  30  lays.  She  is  followed 
in  due  order  by  Kuperus  Pietertje 
Spofford,  14  558  lbs.  fat  from  337.5  lbs. 
milk;  Aaggie  Dell  DeKol,  13.718  lbs, 
fat  from  403.6  lbs.  milk;  Countess 
Polly.  13328  lbs.  fat  from  395.7  lbs. 
milk  in  seven  days,  52.642  lbs.  fat 
from  1,5437  lbs.  milk  in  30  days; 
Pontiac  Pauline,  12.942  lbs.  fat  from 
374.6  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days,  52.367 
lbs.  fat  from  1,518.1  lbs.  milk  in  30 
(lays;  Madison  Maid  Ormsby,  12.758 
lbs.  fat  from  380.2  lbs.  milk  in  seven 
days,  47.024  lbs.  fat  from  1,563.2  lbs. 
milk  in  30  days;  and  Melba  DeKol 
.\rtis,  12.592  lbs.  fat  from  357.3  lbs. 
milk.  Madison  Maid  Ormsby  was 
reported  in  the  wrong  class  in  the 
last  issue;  she  should  have  headed  the 
two-year  class  in  that  issue. 


KW1WI  Hini  Ml 

.trui  turt  atmem-    tlj»  Mr 
cMi.    of  A«al«r%,  ct  •amttm 
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IMPORTANT    IMPROVEMENTS 
IN   CREAM   SEPARATORS. 

From  the  very  general  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  better 
class  Cream  Separators  for  some  years 
it  has  seemed  that  the  separator  had 
reached  the  point  of  practical  perfec- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this 
wonderful  implement,  productive  of 
so  much  profit  and  convenience  to  the 
dairy  farmer,  has  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
reached  its  remarkable  deveFopment 
through  constant  evolution  from  one 
stage  of  capacity,  completeness  of 
separation,  lightness  of  running,  dura- 
bility, and  general  excellence  into  an- 
other, always  quite  in  advance  of  the 
previous  standard. 

Hence  it  is  a  little  less  surprising 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  to 
note  the  many  and  novel  changes 
found  in  the  new  1908  De  Laval  ma- 
chines, and  still  less  so  perhaps  from 
the  fact  that  the  De  Laval  machines 
were  first  in  the  beginning  and  their 
makers  have  spared  no  effort  or  ex- 
pense to  maintain  their  position  in 
the  separator  trade. 

(A  Sectional  View) 
The  changes  begin  with  the  supply 
cat  at  the  top  and  extend  to  the  very 
lag  screws  in  the  base  of  the  machine, 
and  even  include  a  change  of  color, 
which  is  now  altered  from  the  long 
familiar  De  Laval  blue  or  black  be- 
cause of  the  japanned  finish  being 
baked  on,  as  with  sewing  machines, 
in  very  high  temperature  gas  ovens, 
which  renders  impossible  the  reten- 
tion of  the  blue  color,  the  extreme 
beat  turning  blue  into  black. 

The  capacities  are  increased  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  while  there 
>s  claimed  to  be  a  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  still  more  complete 
separation  of  the  butter-fat  from  the 
milk,  particularly  under  the  more  dif- 
ficult but  frequently  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances of  ordinary  farm  and  dairy 
use. 

The  supply  can  is  now  low  enough 
to  meet  the  objection  that  has  some- 
times been  made  to  the  lifting  of  milk 
into  it.  It  is  spun  from  a  single  sheet 
of  tin-plate,  so  that  it  is  seamless  and 
absolutely  sanitary,  while  it  is  globe- 


shape  and  thus  avoids  any  splashing 
over  of  the  milk. 

The  bowls  retain,  of  course,  the 
distinctive  "Alpha-Disc"  and  "Split- 
Wing"  tubular  haft  De  Laval  features, 
but  have  been  scientifically  re-design- 
ed, from  engineering  considerations, 
so  as  to  involve  the  least  air  resistance 
in  being  driven  and  in  the  discharge 
of  cream  and  skim-milk  from  them. 

In  consequence,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  capacities,  the  bowls  are 
actually  smaller  than  before,  while 
they  require  less  power,  which  of 
course  means  greater  ease  of  opera- 
tion and  saving  of  wear. 

The  bowl  is  likewise  more  sanitary 
in  its  construction,  being  free  from 
tubes,  wings,  orifices  or  any  parts 
which  are  not  easily  unassembled  and 
may  not  be  quickly  and  completely 
cleaned. 

The  supporting  spindle  now  sets 
well  up  under  the  bowl,  at  the  center 
of  weight  and  balance,  while  this  spin- 
dle, which  is  the  backbone  of  the  sep- 
arator and  quite  as  important  and 
sensitive  as  its  human  namesake,  is 
new  and  different  from  anything  made 
before. 

It  is  of  the  combined  spindle  and 
worm  screw  type,  but  still  detach- 
able from  the  bowl,  the  spindle  al- 
ways remaining  in  the  frame  where  no 
harm  can  come  to  it.  It  is  thus  said 
to  possess  all  of  the  advantages  of 
both  the  old  double  and  single  bowl 
spindles,  with  none  of  the  previous 
disadvantages   of   cither. 

The  top  bearing,  which  provides  the 
yielding  cushion  the  bowl  spindle  must 
have,  is  most  ingeniously  simple,  har- 
dy and  inexpensive.  It  is  merely  a 
circular  bowed  steel  spring  surround- 
ing the  bronze  bushing,  unaffected  by 
wear  or  conditions  of  use  and  easily 
removed  and  replaced. 

A  new  feature  which  will  appeal  to 
every  housewife  is  the  drip  shelf  com- 
ing between  the  frame  and  the  stool 
and  catching  all  oil  and  overflow  of 
milk  and  water,  that  would  otherwise 
run  to  the  floor. 

Most  ingenious  is  the  fastening  to- 
gether of  the  frame,  drip  shelf  and 
stool  with  but  a  single  bolt,  which  en- 
ables the  machine  being  made,  ship- 
ped and  handled  in  sections,  and  at 
same  time  makes  one  complete,  solid 
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whole  of  it  when  quickly  put  together 
with  this  one  screw. 

There  are  swinging  and  adjustable 


Let  Me  Pay  Postage 

on  My  lig  Free  Book  to  Yon 

Just  write  a  postal  for  my  Big  IMS 

Hook— 8how8  biK  line  of 

Split    Hickory  Vehicles 

—Hold  on  to  Day*  Trial— tin«rHlc«4 
Two  Yrar*.  I  make  all  my  Bugi^es  tit 
'jrder — sell  tliein  direct  from  factory 
and  let  you  use  them  free  for  SO  days 
as  a  test.  My  Buggy  Book  glvea  you 
full  particulars  of  my  offer.  Two  bljf 
factories.  H.  C.  Phelps.  Pre*..  OHIO 
CARRIAOi:  MFG.CO.,  Stadoo  8 
Columbus,  Uhio. 


HORNL  ARE  DANGEROUS 


Horns  <ausocon8l(1eraM(»  loss 
'You  I'un  f*ti>|»  itic  loss  «juic. 
i'asil>  ,  iKtiiiie.sslv.     I'Mfthe 
KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 
and  perform  the  operation  in 
an  ins'anf.  Docs  not  splinter 
horn  of  tear  tiesh.  A  humane. 
money-aaviDKniethod.  Write 
for  free  PehominK   hooklet. 
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M.  T.  PhUltJps 

Pomeroy 


Hish- Grade  Flower  Seeds. 


20 


PACKAGES 

FOR 


•  Arter, 
I'aiiiv. 
Phlok, 
Sweet  P« 

Salvia. 
Balmii, 

I'lukt. 


Kifids 
16    Poppy, 


10 
10 


12 
10 


Kindt  Kindt 

IH     Pottulaca  -M 

Four  O'clock. 
Marigold.  13 

Petunia,  10 

Sweet  Alyasum. 
Nantiirtiuin        10 
Callioptii,  8 


10 

12 

(> 
10 


Candytuft, 

Sunflower. 

Zinnia, 

IjirkKpur, 

Verbena, 

Fortrft-ine-not. 

Sweet  MiKaouette 

All  of  the  above  tent  to  may 
addreaa,  poittpaid,  for  Kic.  ailver 
or  sii  two-ornt  itainps.  At  a 
premium,  and  to  iutroduce  our 
seeds  into  every  houteholil.  we 
k  will  aUo  .end  aCOl.LECTK  )N 
OF  FT\r.  B  E  A  I'  T  1  F  I'  L 
BULBS  FREE-with  catalog* 

CEDAR  NURSERY, WINTER  HILL.Mass. 


^WESHIPoxaPPROVIL 

-  tth.ut  a  cent  dtposit,  i'rei>ay    the    rrei|{ht 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FRKK  TRIAL. 

IT  OMLV  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
UKht.ii  ,i  ./■  prxcti  and  marve/ous  offrrg 
on  highest  ^raUe  190B  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^^^^ 

a  [>air  of  lire*  from  nnyont  at  iiny  ^iti 
until  yuu  write  for  our  large  Art  Catal«C 
and  learn  our  ■uotniir/ui  frcpo niton  on  first 
sample  bicyile  g^Kag  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Z-.UlT^^ 

money  rxhi' Hint:  and  selling  ..ur  bicytlea. 

W«  Sell  '  lir^M'er  tl  an  any  other  foitory. 
Tires,  Coaatsr-Srak**,  single  wheels. 
I  'tts.    rei  airs    and    sunitrics    at    h,i,/  uiual  frutt. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  fday  fur  our  tptciai  offer 
MCAO    CYCLK    CO.,  Dapt.  F20S  CNICAOO 


lAtn  the  PaSntMan 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try^3  Months  Time  to  Psv 

«*r    YouPmy  Ho  F^mlghl  To  Ti-y  My  Pmint  ^^ 


bt.  Loultt.  Hof 


AM  The  Paint  Man.     I 
have    a    new   way     of 
manufacturinir       and 
sellinif  House  Paint. 
It's  unique  — it's  better, 
^liefore  my  plan  was  in« 
vented.  Paint  was  sold 
in     two     ways, — either 
Ready  M  ad  e"— o  r 
Paint  Ingredients  were 
bought  and   mixed    to- 
gether   by    a    Painter, 
Hoth  of  these  ways  are 
••»>     J     ..  at  fault. 

Keady  Made"    Paint    settles  on   dealers' 
sneives -sediment  forms  in  the  bottom  of  tne 
can    themmeralpijrments  and  chemically  act- 
irig  driersin    Ready  Made"  Painteat  the//7;„i// 
o/the  r.iHseed  (),t-sind  Linseed  Oil  is  tJie  LIFE 
A^h  PAINT,     Paint  cannot  be    proi.erly 
made  by  a  painter,    because  of  the  lack    of 
j?/'i^'""^  and  grinding  machinery. 
>>/y  Paint  is  unlike    any  other  Paint  /*»  the 
'^%,'''-^K^^'<*dyto  use—\i\x\.  not  "Ready  Made." 
.    My  Paint  is  made  to  order—aftrriheovAer 
IS  received.    Itis  packed  in  hermeticallysealed 
cans— and  the  date  it  is  made  is  stamped  on 
each  can  hv  Factory  Inspector. 


Only  PURE  Linsied  Oil  and  Pii.e  PKESH 
Paint  Ingredients  are  used  in  my  Paint. 

Paint  Ingredients  and  Linseed  Oil  fcand  at 
local  dealers'  is  oftentimes  adulterated. 

I  sell  my  Paint  dirett  from  Factory  to  User 
— at  very  low  factory  prices. 

You  pay  no  dealer's  or  middleman's  profits. 
I  pay  the  freight  on  Six  Gallon  Orders  or  over 

My  pamt  is  so  good  t\\M  I  make  tl.is  wondrr- 
fully  fair  test  offer:  Unen  ynu  receive  n  ship- 
ment of  6  gallons— or  over— of  my  Paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  g„  lions  to  test  it. 

If— after  you  have  used  the  Paint— vou  are 
noX  terfecth  satis^ed  with    it    in    evt  ry    rar- 

pa^in't^toL^p'*^  thejmlance  of  the 

PAINT  TO  ME  -and  the  two  gallons  you  have 
used  won't  cost  you  one  penny. 

-  '^i?  91"^^.**  P*'"'  'nanufacturer  ever  made 
such  a  liberal  offer.  Its  because  «,.  Paint  is  the 
fini'sl  faint  made— x>ni  Mpin  the  best  wa\—lh^il 
can  make  such  an  offer  as  this  I  gors«-»,  Oirthet — 
^J.S^L'"^  Paint  to  responsible  parties  ON 
THRF^l  MONTHS'  TIME  if  desired. 

I  make  three  brands  of  Paint  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  ray  immense  trade 

My  Strictly  Pure  All  White  Lead  Paint  is 


absolutely   the  best  high-grade  Paint  in  tk* 

My  4<Kf,0  Brand-Zinc  and  Lead  Paint-i« 
^      .1  ^'■"."V  '"  "s  *='»«.  on  the  market 

My  Durability  Paint  has  an  immense  sale 
evervwhere  and  gives  splendid  satisfaction. 
This  Paint  IS  guaranteed  for  hve  years  under 
an  iionrlad  guarantee.  """« 

The  Pxritv  o\  all  my  Paints  Is  guaranteed 
under  a  forfeit  of  $UX)  00  IN  GOLD. 

A  I  of  my  Paints  are  p.icked  in  Extra  Sire 
t.all..n Cans-guaranteed  to  turn  out  a  full  gal- 
lon measure  of  Paint-my  customers'  insurance 
or  full  measure. 

Forfiirther  parliculars  about  my  Made-to- 

mv  pJn'V  u  *"J*  "7  ^'^"  °'  S«"'"e.  Bend  for 
niy  Haint  Hook-tlie  most  c  .mplete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  puhnshed.  It  gives  full  descriptions 
?  ^^/r^^*'"^*"■^  Paints-and  complete  set  of 
rX,9      J  ^*"^* '°  ^^'«'^'  from -the  biggest 

'u^'-.ul^^^"'.''^  ""*  '"«"  a  Pai"«  »ook. 
n#  o'li   L^''.'^^"V  "i""**  '■"  ««"'!  y""  Free  Book 
%rl},  .^"v  ^    °n  .Painters'    Supplies-  sold    at 
Direct-to-^  ou   Prices.     Write  me  <^«/a>.    Get 


_    :.  ,       .     .     ■'    •  "•"   •"  insure  yoL 

n      I       *»*.»__' tL"  ii"".' "■^"  "        "'"'""<"■«''<' lo"«r  pries  on  P.iiu 

a.  L.  Ohaso,  The  PalHtman,    Dapt.   W,St.Loul».  Mo. 
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shelves  for  both  cream  and  skim-milk 
receptacles  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  ma- 
chines, and  for  the  cream  can  alone 
where  the  machine  is  so  large  in  ca- 
pacity that  the  milk  receptacle  may 
better  be  set  on  the  floor. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  ma- 
chines every  part  has  been  carefully 
designed  with  reference  to  its  extreme 
simplicity,  not  only  of  itself  but  in  its 
assembling  with  the  other  parts  with 
which  it  must  fit,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  new  machines  have  been  complete- 
ly unassembled  down  to  the  last  part 
within  five  minutes  of  time,  by  per- 
sons who  had  never  touched  a  sepa- 
rator before,  and  then  completely  re- 
assembled again  within  ten  minutes 
without  the  slightet  trouble. 

The  frames  are  strong-looking, 
smooth,  free  from  recesses,  sanitary 
and  easily  kept  clean,  with  the  gears 
and  bushings  protected  against  milk 
or  water  reaching  them. 

To  the  novice  perhaps  nothing  is 
more  impressive  than  the  new  design 
and  general  outline  of  the  machines, 
the  artistic  scheme  and  graceful  pro- 
portions of  which  are  quite  superior 
to  anything  before  accomplished  in 
separator  building. 

The  new  machines  are  the  subject 
of  much  favorable  comment  by  the 
Experiment  Station  and  other  author- 
ities and  are  delighting  many  experi- 
enced users  of  separators,  who  are 
coming  to  appreciate  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties they  have  had  to  contend  with 
before  and  some  of  the  new  features 
which  it  seems  hard  to  be  without 
once  it  is  known  that  they  can  be  had. 
The  accompanying  sectional  view 
of  one  of  the  machines  illustrates 
some  of  the  new  features  mentioned. 


DR.  ALEXANDER'S  OPINION. 


An  incjuirer  for  information  about 
treatment  for  Contagious  Abortion 
received  this  reply  from  Dr.  A.  T. 
Alexander  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
mental Station:  "I  must  confess  that 
I  cannot  prescribe  anything  for  con- 
tagious abortion  that  gives  as  good 
results  as  those  obtained  from  the  use 
of  Dr.  David  Roberts  Anti- Abortion 
Serum,  which  to  my  knowledge  has 
succeeded  where  thorough  applica- 
tion of  an  antiseptic  treatment  advis- 
ed by  had  failed  to  stay  or  prevent 
the  disease." 

This  is  only  expert  confirmation  of 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  owners 
who  have  cured  abortion  by  the  Rob- 
erts Serum  treatment.  There  is  only 
one  failure  recorded  where  the  serum 
was  used  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  Dr.  Roberts'  book,  "The 
Practical  Home  Veterinarian."  Be- 
fore his  appointment  as  State  Veteri- 
narian of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Roberts 
compiled  in  book  form  the  result  of 
his  twenty  years'  professional  expe- 
rience as  a  cattle  specialist,  compris- 
ing complete  directions  for  detecting 
the  first  symptoms  of  .Abortion  and 
the  method  of  stamping  it  out  by  the 
serum    treatment. 

In  addition  the  book  gives  complete 
in  formation  on  all  live  stock  diseases 
and  their  cure.  Any  live  stock  own- 
er can  secure  this  book,  bound  in  cloth 
and  profusely  illustrated,  by  sending 
10  cents  to  pay  postage,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
animals  he  owns  of  different  varieties, 
to  the  Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary 
Co.,  000  Grand  Ave.,  W^aukesha,  Wis. 
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MAINTAINS 
YOUR  SOILS 
FERTILITY 

WiTH    AN 

IH'  Q 


MAmfi£SPP£AD£l^ 


THE  best  of  all  fertilizers  is  barn- 
yard manure.     It  is  your  duty  to 
apply  it  on  the  land,  so  that  vou 
will  get  the  most  out  of  it.  and 
avoid  the  necessity  of  buying  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers. 

You  can  make  every  load  of  manure 
you  liave  go  twice  as  far,  bv  spreading 
it  with  one  of  these  strong,  durable, 
right  working  I,  H.  C.  spreaders. 

Kemp    2(Hh    Century    (Return   Apron 
Spreader). 

Cloverleaf  (Endless  Apron  Spreader). 

Com  King  (Return  Apron  Spre;,der). 
If  you   have   upwards   of  a  hundred 
loads  of  manure  to  spread,  anv  one  of 
these  machines  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  the  first  season. 

The  spreader  will  do  this  by  enabling 
you  to  cover  more  ground  with  the  same 
manure,  by  getting  a  better  stand  of 
grain  or  grass,  by  doing  your  soil  more 


permanent  good,  and  by  greativ  decreas- 
ing the  labor  of  manure  handling. 

With  an  L  H.  C.  spreader,  the  work 
of  hauling  out  and  spreading  manure  is 
reduced  just  about  one-half,  and  it  is 
made  agreeable  work  instead  of  a  job 
to  be  dreaded  and  postponed  as  long  as 
possible  every  year. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  is  a  good  investment. 

Should  you  not  make  such  an  invest- 
ment this  year? 

Every  I.  H.  C.  spreader  is  made  so 
simple,  strong  and  durable,  that,  with 
reas<iiiable  care,  it  will  last  you  your 
lifetime. 

The  International  agent  in  your  town 
will  supply  you  with  catalog  and  all 
information  you  desire  concerning  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreader  he  handles.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  write  for  catalogs,  colored 
hangers,  etc..  direct  to  the  home  office. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  Chicago  USA. 

(Incorporated)  "   *      •     •  *»• 


%%  m.  I»fnn — a  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Is- 
land Ued  Cockerel,  sired  l>v  1st  Bo.stun 
cockerel.  1907,  he  by  2nd"  New  York 
tiuk,  1906.  and  he  by  1st  New  York 
toek  in  1905.  He  Is  pronounced  by 
judj^es  to  be  one  of  the  best  In  the 
country  and  is  owned  bv  William  R 
Morrison.  Oxford.  Pa. 


The   right   kind  of  a  horse  will  sell 
himself. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


TIFWTd^'S  H(>aT»,rouitb.ni» 
traper  aatl  ladir^aUita  Cur*. 
A  Tvlirimiry  Keuiwly  fur  wind, 
throit  ;tiMl  ftloiiiMi'b  trnolilc's. 
Strong  TrronnnrnHt,  fl.il'fier 
ciiii."f  1"  il'r«,  •T  i\(i.  p  1  tmiil. 
The  Kewt«n  Remrdjr  Ook 
Toledo,  Oklo, 


nSEED   CORN 

\VI>i(i'S  Improved  WHITF:  CAP.  A  va- 
riety we  have  been  breeding  ami  im- 
pr.ivine  for  1.".  year.s.  an«l  Is  now  bred 
t  •  the  veiv  highest  .stantlanl.  Kpid'N 
^ellotv  Dent.  An  early  yellow  torn. 
Hars  are  nieiliuni  in  n\zv  with  deep 
KraiiKs.  The.se  two  varietie.s  ean't  be 
beat.  Write  for  C%TAI.Ofi  No.  32  and. 
free    instructions    on    Kiowing    Alfalfa. 

J.   E.   WING  &   BROS.. 
Kox   432,  Mechanicsburg.   Ohio. 

ERE  Is  a 
Book  for 
You! 

It's  the  bijr-  handsomely  Ohit* 
trated  catalog  of  the  Ohio  Car- 
riage  Mfu.  Coinpanj— makers 
of  the  Celebrated  "Split  Hick- 
ory"  brand  of  Vehicles— also 
of  hisrh-grade  Harness — whose 
factories  are  Kecated  at  Coium- 
bus.  Ohio. 
This  book  is  just  off  the  press  for  1906— and 
shows  over  125  styles  of  Vehicles  for   every   pur- 
pose—together with  a  complete  line  of  high-grade 
Harness. 

You  take  this  book  sit  down  of  an  evening,  and 
see  the  handsome  photographic  reproductions— 
and  i-eadthe  full  descriptions  of  more  Buggies  and 
a  fuller  hne  of  Harness  than  you  could  see  dis- 
played in  10  Big  Salesrooms. 

This  Book  is  fairly  a  hbrary  of  information  on 
the  question  of  making  and  selling  Vehicles  and 
Harness.  We  would  personally  like  to  see  this 
Book  in  the  home  of  every  one  of  our  readers  who 
we  interested  in  a  Vehicle  or  Harness  of  any  kind 
The  Ohio  Carrriase  Mfg.  Co.  are  too  well  known 
to  our  readers  to  need  any  introduction.  They 
have  advertised  in  our  paper  for  years.  They 
advertise  to  save  you  from  $25.00  to  $40.00  on  a 
Vehicle— making  the  Vehicle  to  your  order  and 
shipping  it  direct  from  their  factories. 

We  have  never  known  of  their  not  doing  exactly 
as  they  advertise.  Better  write  and  get  this  Book 
u  you  are  interested  in  their  line.  Its  FREE 
Simply  a  postal,  addressed  to  H.  C.  Phelps  Pres.' 
Oh;o.  Carnage  Mfg.  Co..  Sta  8,  Columbus. O- 
WAX  t>ruig  it  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
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HOG  CHOLERA. 
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Under  this  head  there  has  been  a 
great    many      articles      written     and 
speeches  made  so  far  with  very  little 
general    information   for  the   average 
farmer.    There    is    now    before      the 
public  a  method  of  treating  hog  chol- 
era   and    swine    plague    and    parasitic 
diseases,    especially    worms,    that    we 
are  having  frequent  letters  from  par- 
ties using  this  new  method  telling  us 
it  is   all   right  and   does   what   it     is 
claimed    to   do   even   to   curing     hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague.     Numbers 
of    men    have    written    us    they    have 
cured  their  hogs  of  cholera  and  have 
saved    them    with    this      method      of 
treating  hogs. 

This  new  method  above  mentioned 
IS  the  Snoddy  Remedy,  manufactured 
by  The   Dr.  J.    H.   Snoddy     Remedy 
Co.,  of  Alton,   111.     The   attention  of 
the   public    has   been   often   called   to 
this   new   remedy  through   these   col- 
urnns,  but  the  prejudice  in  the  public 
mmd    against    such    things    has    been 
a  great  stumbling  block  in  their  way 
of  availing  themselves  of  its  benefits 
Now    if    the    people    will    lay    their 
prejudice  aside  and   use  this   remedy 
according  to  directions,  as  GeorgeW 
Seckman,  Mt.  Sterling.  111.,  the  great- 
est   Duroc    breeder    in    this    country, 
has    done,    who    has    cured    his    hogs 
several  times  the  past  ten  years  and 
IS  loud  in  its  prise  yet.     Also  A.  W 
Brown,   Pres.,   of  the   Durfee   Chemi- 
cal Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who 
owns  a  large  hog  ranch  a  few  miles 
from   the   city   where   he   feeds   thou- 
sands  of  hogs.     He   is   one     of     the 
largest  feeders  in  the  northeast.     He 
has   had   a    great   deal   of   experience 
with  disease  in  his  hogs  and  says  he 
never  cured  a   hog  of  cholera   in  all 
of   his   experience   until    he   got     the 
Snoddy   Remedy.     He   know  says   he 
IS  not  afraid  of  cholera  while  he  has 
access  to  this  wonderful  remedy 

Harry  Warren,  Watseka,  111.,  cured 
his  hogs  of  Cholera  last  summer  and 
did  not  lose  but  one  or  two  shoats 
after  he  had  commenced  this  treat- 
ment. 

The  fine  herd  of  the  Goodrich 
Stock  Farm  Co.,  of  Eldon,  Mo.,  was 
cured  of  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  and  has 
been  kept  in  health  with  this  remedy 
ever  since.  While  they  have  the 
most  valuable  hogs  in  the  United 
Mates  yet  they  have  no  fear  of  hog 
cholera,  because  they  know  this  rem- 
edy will  master  the  disease  when 
properly  applied. 

Thousands  of  others  have  made 
equally  as  good  success  as  these  we 
have  mentioned. 

It  is  the  greatest  remedy  before 
the  public  to  feed  to  the  brood  sow 
^"5  ^t"?f  ^^^  P'8:s  to  grow  off  strong 
and  thrifty  during  the  spring.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  farmers  and  breed- 
ers will  give  this  matter  close  investi- 
gation, because  we  feel  if  properly 
used  It  will  obliviate  the  immense 
loss  both  the  farmer  and  breeder 
have  had  the  last  few  years. 

For  full  particulars  about  it,  write 
to  The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  of  Al- 
ton 111.,  and  they  will  send  you  a 
little  book  by  return  mail,  free,  that 
will  fully  explain  this  new  process 
and  the  disease.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one. 
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FARMERS'  CONGRESS. 

The   next   session   of  the   Farmers' 
National    Congress    will    be    held    at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  opening  Septem- 
ber 24.     In  several  respects  it  already 
promises  to  be  the  most  notable  ever 
held.       Although      the    congress    has 
been  a  strong  friend  of  the  agricultu- 
ral  colleges  and   has  consistently  fa- 
vored liberal  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural   education,    this    will    be    the 
hrst  time  it  has  ever  met  in  an  agri- 
cultural  college   town.       One   of  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  1908  ses- 
sion  will    be   the   opportunity   to   see 
one  of  the  leading  and  best  agricultu- 
ral colleges  of  the  country  and  study 
it  and  the  work  of  these  institutions 
at  close  range.     Further  than  that  the 
Wisconsin    college      has    an    unusual 
number  of  persons  connected  with  it 
of  much  more  than  average  ability  and 
reputation.     Ex-Gov.   Hoard  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  regents.    W.  A. 
Henry,  emeritus  professor  of  agricul- 
ture, is  well  known  through  the  coun- 
try and  his  book  on  "Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing" is  a  household  Bible  in  thousands 
of    farm    homes.     The    Babcock    test 
has    revolutionized    dairying   and    the 
word  Babcock  has  thereby  become  so 
general  that  it  is  used  now  as  an  ad- 
jective and  a  verb.     Prof.  S.  M.  Bab- 
cock, the  father  of  this,  is  one  of  the 
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N*.  133.    FlneCanopjrTopSurrer.    Price com- 
pieM,  tea.    As  gouii  aa  Mils  for  •Jvi  more. 

Elkhart  Buggies 
and  Harness 

are  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  the 
user.     In  buying  from  us  you  save  the 
dealer's    expenses    and    profits.       35 
Yean   Selling   Direct  is  our  record 
and  we  are  today 

The  Largest  Manufac- 
turers in  the  World 

sellinsr  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 
We  ship  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval, euaranteeincrsafe  delivery. 
No  cost  to  you  if  not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and  price.    Over  200 
styles  of  Vehicles  and  6S  styles  of 
Harness.    Send   for   new,    free 
catalog. 

Elkhart  Carriage  A 

Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 


the  hired   help  problem  for 
hundreds  of  farmers. 
Verticil  Engines  made  In  2  and  3-Horse  Power 
Honzonfal  Engine.  (Portable  and  Stationary) 
made  in  4.  6.  8. 10. 12. 15  and  20-Horse  Power 
Air  Cooled  Enginei.  1-Horse  Power. 
Traction  Engines.  10. 12. 15  and  20-Horse  Power 
Also  sawinsr.  spraying:  and  pumping  outfits. 

Y^V  ?^^l  ^'S'*  wages,  and  still 
nnd  it  difficult  to  get  hired  men. 
Why  not  do  as  other  progress- 
ive farmers  are  doing— let  one 
of   the    dependable    and   ever    ready 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  be  your  hired 
man? 

Suppose  yoii  want  to  grind  feed, 
shell  corn,  shred  fodder,  pump  water, 
operate  the  churn,  grindstone,  fanning 
mill,  separator,  bone  cutter,  or  saw 
wood.  Wiih  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  you 
will  need  no  extra  help.  You  can  run 
the  engine  and  attend  to  the  machine 
yourself. 

In  the  same  way  you  will  be  able  to 
do  dozens  of  farm  jobs  which  usually 
require  the  labor  of  two  men.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  little  attention 
an  I,  H.  C.  engine  requires. 

The  engine  will  work  for  you  indoors 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chic.,.,  V.S.A. 

(Incorporated)  •    *      ••».«»• 


or  oiit.  In  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold 
weather.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
operating  or  controlling  it. 

9n'y  a  few  cents  per  hour  is  re- 
quired for  fuel.  All  I.  H.  C.  engines 
use  either  gas.  gasoline  or  denatured 
alcohol. 

Please  notice  In  the  above  list  of 
styles  and  sizes  that  there  is  an  I.  H.  C. 
gasoline  engine  adapted  to  practically 
every  farm  requirement. 

You  can  have  a  small  enirine  which  you 
can  easily  move  from  place  to  r  !ace.  as  your 
work  requires,  or  you  can  have  a  larger 
engine  for  stationary  use.  The  eflSciency  of 
an  1.  H.  c.  engines  is  well  known.  You  can- 
not possibly  have  any  better  guarantee  of  a 
afford  ^^i^^  tliao  one  of  these  engines 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  for 
catalogs,  and  inspect  these  engines.  Write 
for  colored  hanger  and  booklet  on  "Develop- 
ment of  Power." 


N«.  ess.    Two-ln-one  nnfrto"  ^Ith  pRcMed  win* 
daxhanil  tine  auto  seat.    Top  easily  removed  fur 

2r^M'!;'/"'i«  **'■"'*  ^"mplete,  Sa3.B0.    As  good 
a«  sellB  for  985  more. 


professors  at  the  agricultural  college. 
Then  without  particularlizing  further 
there    are    Russell,    Farrington,    Woll 
and  many  others  of  exceptional  stand- 
ing.      The     opportunity     to  see  and 
hear  such  men,  and  visit  such  a  col- 
lege would  be  without  other  features 
on   the   program   a   rich   and   unusual 
treat.     But  besides  all  this  President 
Cameron  will  provide  a  most  excellent 
program.     Taking  it  all  in  all  this  ses- 
sion will  be  richly  worth  a  long  jour- 
ney and   the   necessary  time  and   ex- 
pense.    We   hope   that   every  one   of 
the  Eastern  States  will  be  represent- 
ed by  strong  delegations.     It  is  none 
too    early    even    now    for   those    who 
want   to   attend   this    igNoS   session    in 
Wisconsin    to    write    "F.    N.    C."    in 
their   new   diaries    against      the    date, 
September  24,  and  to  correspond  ear- 
ly with    the   secretary  as     to  details. 
Liberal  railroad  rates  are  anticipated 
but    the    railroads    are     feeling   more 
conservative      than      formerly     about 
making  special  rates  for  national  con- 
ventions.    But  two  cents  per  mile  is 
rapidly  becoming  general,  and  a  regu- 
lar   2-cent    rate    is    no    more    than    a 
special  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  third  on 
a  3-cent  basis. 

The  legislative  committee  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  congress 
recently  met  in  Washington,  and 
called  on  President  Roosevelt,  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  Speaker  Cannon,  a  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives 
and  other  government  officials.  The 
work  of  the  congress  was  explained 
as  well  as  its  wishes  as  expressed  by 
the  resolutions  adopted.  The  com- 
mittee were  cordially  received,  and 
their  requests  given  careful  attention. 


They  were  able  materially  to  further 
the   interests  which  they  represent. 
GEO.  M.  WHITAKER, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
1404  Harvard  street. 


WATCH  THE  COWS. 


A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  warns  dairymen 
to  carefully  watch  their  cows  for  tu- 
berculosis and  says: 

If  dairy  farmers  will  do  three 
things  they  may  keep  their  herds 
from  the  scourge: — 

1.  Find  out  the  actual  condition 
of  their  herds  by  applying  the  tuber- 
culin test. 

2.  If  found  free,  buy  in  the  future 
only  tested  stock  or  test  them  before 
admitting  same   to  herd. 

3.  For  young  stock  and  hogs  use 
skim  milk  separated  at  home,  or  pas- 
teurized properly  at  creamery  or  fac- 
tory. 

If  disease  is  found,  reacting  animals 
should  be  separated  and  disposed  of 
properly,  and  the  barns  adequately 
disinfected.  In  the  case  of  valuable 
animals,  healthy  calves  may  general- 
ly be  secured  from  reacting  cows,  if 
calves  are  separated  at  birth  and  fed 
on  boiled  milk  of  mother  or  milk 
from  non-reacting  animals.  Remem- 
ber the  danger  from  tuberculosis  lies 
in  its  hidden  course  of  development, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  herd  itself, 
as  well  as  for  human  beings  consum- 
ing the  products  of  the  herd,  one  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  taking  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  find  out 
positively  the  condition  of  their  herd. 
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THE   ADVANTAGES    OF   THE 

MANURE  SPREADER. 

Among  a  certain  class  of  farmers 
and  a  large  class  at  that,  there  is  a 
general  impression  abroad  that  ma- 
nure requires  no  care,  save  to  be  pil- 
ed in  a  large  heap  in  the  barnyard, 
but  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  Men 
Who  have  studied  the  subject  say  that 
the  two  greatest  sources  of  loss  of 
the  fertilizing  value  of  manure  are, 
first,  improper  care  before  being  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  and,  second,  improp- 
er methods  of  application. 

Manure  that  is  gathered  into  a  large 
heap  in  the  barnyard,  to  await  a  sea- 
son when  the  farmer  has  time  to  draw 
it  out  and  distribute  it  over  the  fields, 
loses  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
fertilizing    properties.       These    leach 
away    into    the    ground    and    are    lost 
forever.     Some    farmers    prefer    haul- 
ing out   and   dumping   the   manure   in 
piles  over  the  field,  scattering  broad- 
cast  at    a    later   date.     Leaching   also 
causes  a  loss  here,  though  not  as  seri- 
ous as  where  the  manure  is  piled  in 
the  yard.     There  is,  however,  a  great- 
er   trouble.       Where    the    manure    is 
placed   in   piles  the   soil   in   that   spot 
is  rendered  very  rich,  while  at  a  short 
distance  it  is  little  improve^  over  the 
state  it  was  in  when  the  manure  was 
distributed.     This    method    results    in 
very  uneven  crops,  which   is  undesir- 
able  from   the  standpoint  of  success- 
ful farming.     Another  method  of  ap- 
plication is  to  haul  the  manure  direct 
to  the  field  and  distribute  it  by  fork 
from  the  wagon.     When  the  economy 
of   the    thing   is    considered    it    should 
not  require  much  thought  to  see  what 
a  losing  proposition  this  is.     It  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  distribute  ma- 
nure  evenly  even  over  a   field;   there 
is   the   loss   of  time   incident   to   such 
methods  and  there  is  the  labor. 

Working  by  hand  men  will  put  out 
the  manure,  even  with  the  most  care- 
ful work,  two  or  three  times  as  thick 
as   it   should    be   done;   will    spread    it 
on   in   lumps   instead  of   in   fine   parti- 
cles  evenly   distributed.     The   manure 
spreader  will  put  the  same  amount  of 
fertilizer  over   two  or  three   times  as 
much  ground;  will  spread  it  with  the 
greatest   evenness;    instead   of   having 
a  bare  spot  here  and  there  and  a  lot 
of  rank  grain  and  grass  in  places.     If 
you  use  a   spreader  you  will  have  an 
even  growth  of  grain  or  grass  all  over 
the    entire    field.     Not    only    can    you 
economize   on   the  amount  of  manure 
used,    but    better    than    that    the    ma- 
nure    sprea<ler     will     increase     your 
crops  from   15  to  35  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity and  the  <|uality  will  be  increased 
in    almost    the    same    proportions,    so 
that    not    only    do   you    get    a    bigger 
yield  from  your  acres,  but  you  get  a 
bigger   price   for  the   crops    vou   take 
oflf  from  them. 

Buying  a  spreader  is  not  an  ex- 
pense; it  is  an  investment  which  will 
make  its  returns  more  promptly  and 
more  surely  than  any  other  imple- 
ment on  the  farm.  The  prcader  saves 
the  manure  and  makes  it  do  better 
work,  so  that  the  spreader  pays  for 
itself  in  one  scas<m  on  practically  any 
crop  that  you   have. 

It  is  undisputed  that  in  addition  to 
the  superior  quality  of  its  work  the 
manure  spreader  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  labor  savers,  and  it  does 
a  work  that  is  not  only  very  laborious 
to  do  by  hand,  but  the  most  offensive 
and  disagreeable  farm  work.  This 
feature  is  important  because  the  effect 
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is  to  utilize  all  the  manure  of  the 
farm,  while  under  the  manual  system 
of  handling  much  of  it  was  allowed 
to  go  to  waste,  for  want  of  time  or 
inclination  to  haul  it  to  the  fields. 

Another  virtue  of  the  spreader  is  in 
connection  with  pastures  and  mea- 
dows, which  often  need  coatings  of 
manure,  but  get  them  infrequently, 
if  at  all,  where  spreading  is  done  by 
hand  because  the  irregular,  thick-and- 
thin  hand  spreading  interferes  with 
pasturing  at  the  time,  and  with  har- 
vesting the  meadow  later  on,  while 
machine  spreading  avoids  both  ob- 
jections by  working  the  manure  up 
fine  and  spreading  it  evenly.  This  is 
very  important  in  crop  rotation,  when 
it  is  often  desirable  to  top-aress  grass 
lands  that  are  to  be  plowed  subse- 
quently. 

The  manure  spreader  has  come  to 
be  a  farm  necessity.  The  farm  can 
only  be  made  to  pay  by  keeping  the 
soil  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility. 
That  means  making  the  most  out  of 
the  manure,  the  best  of  all  fertilizers, 
and  the  only  one  that  is  produced  on 
the  farm.  All  are  agreed  that  manure 
can  be  made  to  go  further  and  produce 
better  results  by  spreading  with  ma- 
chine than  by  hand.  The  popular  es- 
timate is  that  the  spreader  doubles  the 
value  of  the  manure.  If  this  be  true, 
or  approximately  true,  it  will  be  easy 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a 
spreader  will  pay  for  itself  in  increas- 
ed crops  and  soil  benefits  in  one  or 
two  years. 

Their  purpose  being  to  maintain 
and  increase  soil  fertility,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  crops,  manure  spread- 
ers should  be  regarded,  not  as  an  ex- 
pense, but  in  the  light  of  a  permanent 
investment,  like  the  land  itseff. 


HOTEL 

RICHMOND 

I7th  and  H  Streets 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

100  Rooms.  50  Private  Baths,  American  Plan 
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European  Plan,  $1,50  Per  Day,  Upwards; 
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A  high. class  hotel,  conducted  for  your 
comfort.  Remodeled,  refurnished  through- 
out. Directly  on  car  line  Uni^n  Station. 
30  minutes.  Capitol,  20  minutes.  Shops  and 
Theatres,  10  minutes.  Two  blocks  to 
White  House  and  executive  Buildings. 
Opposite  Metropolitaa  Club 

Snmmcr  Season  Juljr  to  October 

Wayside  Inn  and  Cottages.     Uake  l,uzerne 
N.  Y.  in   the   .\driondacks.      Switzerland  of 
America.     45  m.nutes  from  Saratoga. 
Send  /or  Booklet 
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Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

Winners  at  the  Nations  I.argest  Shows 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
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Hartford,        .        Conn. 
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DAIRYING  ENRICHES 

THE  FARM. 


Something  of  the  importance  of 
hve  stock  and  especially  dairying  on 
the  farm  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  only 
15  cents  of  fertility  leaves  the  farm 
in  500  pounds  of  butter  sold,  but  $18 
of   fertility   goes    from    the    farm    for 


every  100  bushels  of  corn  sold  from 
it.  This  is  the  difference  to  the  farm 
in  grain  farming  and  dairy  farming 
when  considered  as  a  final  analysis 
And  herein  are  the  reasons  why  dai- 
ry farming  enriches  the  farm,  as  it 
does,  while  grain  farming  impover- 
ishes it,  without  live  stock  to  return 
fertility. 
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PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN 


The  kind  that  grows  and  makes  a  big 
crop.  Also  pure  bred  Duroc-Jersey 
Swine.     Book   and    Prices    free. 

MEADOWBROOK  SEED  FARMS, 

Williamsport,  Ohio. 


Blooded  Stock  and  Farm  and  Fireside 

BOTH  ONE  Y£AR  FOR  50.  CENTS 

Two  Great  Farm  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One 


Farm  and  Fireside  has  been  a  great  farm  paper  for  thirty  years,  because  it  has  fought  for,  worked  for.  and 
helped  farmers  ever  smce  it  was  established  It  has  always  been  the  leader  in  the  national  farm  field,  becaise  it 
IS  a  paper  for  the  farmer  first,  but  for  his  wife  and  family  too.     It  is  the  national  farm  paper 

But  good  and  big  and  helpful  as  Farm  and  Fireside  has  always  been,  it  is  going  to  be  better  than  ever  this 

coming   year     They   have    engaged    the    finest   staff   of  contributors  who  ever  wrote  for  a  farm  paper     They 

cost  money— lots  of  it— but  they're  worth  it.  papcr.     incy 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS 

,»A  Viw"?,"^  !k''  '"^"y  Ja'no^s  "icn  writing  for  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Greiner.  Mr.  Fred  Grundy, 
and  all  the  other  well-known  Farm  and  Fireside  editors,    the  following  are  a  few  viiuuuy, 

ricultufa?  s^ubjlcts.*'^*^'  ^^^"  °^  '^^  ^^""^  ^°'^  ^^^'^  Agricultural  College  and  writer  of  various  books  on  ag- 
F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  M.  A.  Scovall,  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Kentucky. 
Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Exepiiment  Station 
John  Craig,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University. 

Charles  S.  Plumb,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture 
nr*  ^'  A  ^!*"'  P^^'^Pj  *^*  F°"^85  °^  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Agricultural  Ex.  Station  of  Mo 

?r;f   b    O    Sfn'T'^l^'^/^^'^"-^^^'"  ^?P.«^"  Washington  and  Director  of  the  Experimental  Station. 
Prof.  C.  O.  Bull,  Assistant  in  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota. 
R.  A.  Moore,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

thin^'"in  stor^fo^o^T readers"'  The?!  U^"  ""'"^  ^°"  '^^^  ''^'    ^"^  ^'"^  '''  °°^  ^^  -^  —  -»  ^^e  good 

^^.     .         ,  ,  ^  THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  FARM  PRESS 

This  is  only  one  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  twelve  to  fifteen  departments,  but  it  alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  price  of  the  whole  paper,  becasue  it  gives  in  concise,  readable,  boiled-do'wn  form  the  besTthinis  fr^m  etery 

h  embra?es't£:m  al^"  '"'  '''  ^'"'"  "'  ^'^  ^^^"^  ^^"^'  ^°"   ^^^'^  ""^  -^  °^»^-  farm  p^er'^e'clus^ 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 
will  be  a  new  department  in  Farm  and  Fireside  this  coming  year.     They  will   strive   to   maWi.   it   •orm   o„^ 
S  ,ho^  "\"h'/'"  '°^  every  Farm  and  Fireside  family.  S^    will    deYl  vl^th  .he  busiLe s^siSe  o  facing-some- 
thing about  which  farmers  can  all  know  more,  and  which  means  dollars  in  their  pockets     It  will  show    p^^nJ 
other  things,  how  money-lots  of  it-has  been  made  in  every  kind  of  farming  by  methods  which  vo,,  h^'„.T     * 
far^p^per- p-'n^tX^  °°"''  "•'"  "^    "^""  Managemenf^w.ll  be  someth?;,g^rr'■em^:om  VhTt  t^  XJ 

. .     ^    _    ^  ^  FRUIT    GROWING 

Mr.  S.B.  Green,  who  conducts  this  department  in  Farm  and   Fireside,  is  a   recognized  authoritv  nn   fr«J» 
growing.     Perhaps    your    orchard    is    not    bearing   as    it  should,    and    you    don't    knoTwhv      Do    inLrt?   / 

mfgh^;  rZur'  "^"^  *"'  ^"^^^^  "•"  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^-  -  ^  p'-".  prrci:ica?w''%'o"u'H  ^Lr  u 

_.  ^  ,.^  GARDENING 

ine  garden  is  a  prolific  source  of  revenue  to  any  farmer,  provided   it  is  handled   nrnni.rl«      t«  u     ji      • 
properly  means  dollars  in  your  pocket.     That  is  just  where  yoi  will  find    L  ''ofd  Reliab  e''  Fa^rm^n^^"^ 
most  helpful.     The  gardening  pages  are  carefully  edited,  and\re  filled  with%he  Lst  hel^fufaud  SsL^h'nU 

.,  ...  THE    GRANGE 

Wo  organization  in  this  country  is  doing  a  greater  good    than    the    Grano^p      Tt    ,c    ^u^      1   uu  ,     . 

country,  the  one  place  where  the  members  can  meet  for  social  chat  and  conversation      No  f.r^"n^°""    ^f    '^" 

\"u    "  T'^^u- \?^"'^'\'°  '^^.  «f'^"«"  '^^"  F^^"»  ^d  Fi'«^>de.  because  Farm  and  Fireside  is     w^ 

through  thick  and  thin.     It  devotes  at  least  one  page  every  issue  to  Grange  news  i^rmcTS 

r.     .        ^  THE  "WELL-KNOWN  FARMERS"  SERIES 

During  the  coming  winter,  Farm  and  Fireside  will  print  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  fh,.  „,^c*  •   »  • 

cles  that  farmers  could   possibly  read.     We  purpose  to  take   you    right    to   t^e   home,   of   «.    '"^^r^ting  arti- 
most  famous  farmers-men  who  are  known  the  country  over-and  show  you  not  onlv  how  .h       "^    ^^   America's 
but  how  they  hve  in  their  homes  too.     These  articles'^  will  be  called  ''WeM  Known  F^^^^ 
and  will  deal  with  men  who  have  given  the  best  of  their  lives  to  working  for  X"  farmers      DoJ?'""      T 


Send  yovLV  Subscription  at  once  to 

Blooded  Stock,    -    -     Oxford,  Pa. 
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COST  OF  FEEDING. 
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A  good  many  cattle  feeders  find  it 
close  work  to  make  ends  meet  in 
feeding  corn  at  present  prices  with 
existing  market  quotations  for  cattle. 
Jt  takes  the  best  grade  bought  as 
feeders  at  moderate  prices  to  reach. 
The  Di  overs'  Journal  refers  to  some 
recent  transactions  in  these  lines  and 
says:  One  lot  of  steers  which  was 
bought  in  the  panicky  days  last  No- 
vember at  a  cost  of  $4.40  sold  at 
S5.95,  and  the  feeder  figured  that  he 
got  about  72  cents  per  bushel  for  all 
the  corn  they  consumed.  These 
made  a  fair  amount  of  profit.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  some  of  the  long- 
fed  high-coating  kinds  still  showing 
up,  but  the  number  is  comparatively 
small.  The  feeders  who  had  been 
holding  in  early  and  midwinter  weeks 
have  liquidated  most  of  the  long-fed 
classes,  and  particularly  is  this  true 
of  feeders  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souii. 

In  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  however, 
there  is  still  claimed  to  be  a  fair 
share  of  the  heavy  long-fed  steers  in 
feed  lots  and  traders  say  they  would 
have  to  bring  $6.5o@$7  in  order  to 
net  the  feeders  a  profit  on  their  win- 
ter's work.  Some  of  these  cattle  cost 
as  high  as  $5.50  as  feeders,  but  the 
majority  were   bought   under  $5.25. 

It  has  been  several  months  since 
such  high  prices  were  paid  for  fleshy 
feeding  steers  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
some  time  before  they  will  rule  again. 
The  experiences  of  the  last  winter 
have  taught  cattle  feeders  to  be  cau- 
tious in  buying.  They  will  study 
long  before  paying  much  above  $5 
for  feeding  steers  again,  although 
right  at  the  present  time  they  are 
paying  $4.70  ^  5  for  good  to  choice 
kinds.  These  latter  prices  are  look- 
ed upon  by  the  trade  as  being  high 
enough  in  view  of  general  business 
prospects.  A  good  share  of  the 
shortfed  and  pretty  good  beef  steers 
now  being  marketed  cost  around  $4 
and  under  as  feeders,  and  these  are 
the  ones  which  are  netting  feeders 
the  greatest  margin  of  profit. 


BOVINE     TUBERCULOSIS. 


A  royal  commission  appointed  by 
King  ICdward  of  England  to  investi- 
gate whether  tuberculosis  in  man  and 
animals  is  one  and  the  same  disease, 
has  reported  that  "there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  in  some  cases  the  tu- 
berculosis occiiring  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, especially  in  children,  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  introduction  into 
the  human  body  of  the  bacillus  of 
bovine  tuberculosis;  and  there  also 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  majority 
of  these  cases  at  least  the  bacillus  is 
introduced  through  cow's  milk.  Cow's 
milk  containing  bovine  tubercle  ba- 
cilli is  clearly  a  cause  of  tuberculosis 
in   man." 

In  investigations  by  our  own  Bu- 
reau of  .Animal  Industry  it  was  found 
that  tubercle  bacilli  are  readily  dis- 
seminated in  the  manure.  In  fact 
the  manure  is  considered  the  most 
dangerous  factor  in  the  spread  of  tu- 
berculosis. 


YOUR   HORSE  NEVER   ''AFRAID" 

of  traini.  troUeyi  or  aatomobilM  if  driTtn 

with  •  "B^ry  Bit."  the  onlj  abtoluUIr 

k.  Mfe  and  humane  bit  mkde.  "Four  Bit* 

in  One  ' '  Quickly  adjaited  to  lait  any 

tnouth.    Write  nia  today  for  trial  offer 

and  much  valuable  information. 

fm.  B.  S.  BM17,  PloMMl  HIU,  Ohto 


SOUTHERN 
.PLANTER. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

is  recognized  as  the  leading  Agrrlcultu- 
ral  Journal  of  the  South.  Each  month 
it  tells  the  farmer  how  and  what  to 
do.  Totally  different  from  every  other 
farm  paper.  A  practical  farmer  edits 
It.  Prys,  Massey  and  Soule  are  among 
its  regular  contributors. 

Subscription,    50c    per    year;      sample 

Southern  Planter,   Box  B-840 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

P.   S.     Will   send  Blooded  Stock  1  year 
free  with  every  subscription. 
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SEEDS  ENOUGH 
ro  PLANT  SPACE  20x30 

To  introdace  onr  high  erade  seeds  we  will 

mail  with  catalog?  for  la08  on  receipt  of  one 

dime  1  a  silver  or  stamps,  one  package  each  of 

Cabba^re  Lettuce  Radish 

Cacnnober         Onion  Turnip 

Beet  Parsnip  Tomato 

o      .     .  Parsley 

Seeds  of  carefully  selected  varieties  irrown 

from  the  best  stock  obtainable  which  will 

surely  plea.se.    Our  25c  assortment  of  vejre- 

table  seeds  Is  composed  of  16  largre  packets, 

all  choice  varieties.    Write   today  and  ask 

for  our  $45.00  prlae  offers  open  to  all. 

BINGHAMTOX  SEED  CO., 

307 Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


POST 


CARDS 


TWENTY-FIVE  beautiful  Post  Cards,  printed  in  colors,  on  excellent 
stock  and  illustrated  with  any  breed  of  fowls  desired,  will  be  sent  absolutely 
;i[fA^T^i^"  ^^"^  *^"'y  ^5  cents  for  a  year's  trial  subscription  to  the  POULTRY 
WORLD.  Do  not  delay,  send  at  once.  POULTRY  WORLD  is  a  guide  to 
successful  poultry  keeping  and  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  business 
It  IS  printed  monthly  on  fine  book  paper,  attractive  cover,  handsome  illustra- 
tions   special  well  known  writers.     Send  25c  for  a  year's  trial  subscription  and 

l^li     ?f^^?"i'^"'^^^''^'-^''^^-.  ^'^^^   ^'■^^d   of   fowls   with   which   you   wish 
cards  illustrated  and  mention  this  paper 

POULTRY    WORLD    CO..  ^  Heron  t..Re.  Min« 


-YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK. 

♦h-Tril^Sl'-^T  ^-  t*"^  Agricultural  Epitomist.  Spencer,    Indiana,    (the  only  affricultuna  ■ 
that  IS  edited  and  pnotcd  on  a  farm)  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  caf^offer^SSh 
three  years'  subscription  to  their  paper  at  60  cents,  a  copy  of      ^  ^  ^ 

ROPP'S     COMMERCIAL    CALCULATOR 

a  >soIutely  free,  postage  prepaid.      You  should  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  tli« 
foremost  farm  monthhes  m  the  country,  together  witn  this  valuable^B^k  at  the  pri^^f Te  pLS 

WHAT    THE    CALCULATOR    18 

A  READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHMB- 
TIC  and  REFERENCE  BOOK  COMBINED. 

This  Is  unquestionably  the  most  complete 
convenient  work  on  FigurM  for  PRACTICAL  " 
ever  published.     It  contains  nearly  all  tike 
Cuts  known ;  hundreds  of  SimpU  Rules  mttd  Or 
w*^M,     •  *?^  "f^asy  and  Rapid  Calculation,'    »ihi 
Millions  or  Accurate  Aniwcr*  to  Buslnew  FTsmplM 
and  to  Practical  Problems.  *^ 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  Arttb* 
mctlc.  reuinlng  only  the  Cream  In  a  nutshell,  m  It 
were.  Its  lables.  RuIm  and  .Methods  are  extremely 
simple  eminent  ly  useful  praciic si.  and  fully  abreast 
with  the  a^e  of  steam  and  elcctrlflty. 

Everyone  who  prefers  to  Uke  the  Simplest  the 
»nOrte«*  and  the  Easiest  way  for  doiiif  his  work 
should  possess  a  copy  of  tlils  uwful  and  convenient 
Pocket  Manual.  It  will  enable  evtrj-body  to  become 
Proficient  and  Quirk  In  Flgure.s;  and  to  many  a 
young  person  It  may  prove  to  be  a  steDntauc  stone 
to  a  successful  business  career. 
IT  WILL  SHOW  AT  A  GLANCE.  WITHOUT  THE 

USE  OF  PENCIL.  PEN  OR  PAF»ER 
^The  iLiimber  of  bushels  and  pounds  In  a  load  •! 
wheat.  Com.  Rye,  Osts.  or  Barley,  and  the  convct 
•mount  for  same  at  any  price  per  bushel. 

The  muuct  amount  for  a  lot  of  hoca  or  cattle,  from 
1  lb.  to  a  carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a  li>ad  of  Hay,  Stra^  Ooal 

r  Pnkp     from    7^  rnnta  trv   «9rl  fWl   n^r  *i\w%  ^ 


or  Coke,  from  25  cents  to  $20.00  per  ton.       > 
The  correct   amount    for   articles   sold    by 


Um 


inches. 


Bu-'hel,  Pound,  Yard  or  Dozen  from  Uc  to  •!. 

The  exact  i»  ages  for  any  t  ime.  at  varfous  rates  per 
month,  per  week  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wneat  In  flour,  when  excIuuiK* 
big  same,  from  25  to  -10  lbs,  to  the  bushel.. 

Tlie  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sizes. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber.  Cistems,  Blnau 
Wa(?on  Be<ls.  Corn  (Tibs.  Cord-wood  and  Carpen? 
lers".  Plasterers'  and   Bricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  Interest  on  any  sum,  for  any  tlmei  at 
any  practical  rate  per  cent. 

The  Day  of  the  Week,  for  any  date  In  300  veaTL 
bwildes  hundreds  of  other  very  useful  things. 

It  Klves  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  methods 
known,  bssldcs  many  published  for  the  first  time; 
viz:  An  Easy  and  I  nerring  process  for  "Adding 
T.onjf  Columns;  -Short  Cuts  In  Multiplication  and 
Division.  Problem."*  In  Fractions.  Interest.  Per- 
centace.  Mensuration  etc..  are  usually  soIvM  with 
less  than  one-third  the  figures  and  labor  requlrea 
by  ordinary  methods. 


the 
mec 


Han.lsomely  and  attractively  bound  it  cloth,  with   round  corners  and  just  the  right  sise  to  fit 

p«>cket.      A   copy  of  tnis  useful  and  practical  work  should  be  ia  the  hands  of  erery  tmt 

hunic,  or  business  man. 


FILL  our 

THIS  COUPON 

Enclose  50  cents  and  mall  at  once 
to 

Epitomint     Publishing      Co. 
Dept.  SPENCER.  IND. 


I 


COUPON 

EPITOMIST  PLTBLISHINQ  CO..   Spincer,  InduHA. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  And  50  cents  for  which  send  the 
EPITOMIST  for  three  years  from  date.  Send  me  as  a  Dremlum 
postpaid  a  copy  of  Ropp's  Commercial  CAix;tnjiTOB. 


Name 


Address 
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ENON  HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

•  Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  both 
sexes.  If  you  are  looking  for  good  onef 
write  me. 

D.  W.  SiaLABilfiER,       bon.  Okio 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March— 1908 


Chester  Whites 


I  hare  them  oomblnlns 
the  beat  blood  in  Chester 

Kood  old  Che«er  ,hatS."°^Lje  '.bfrco"a«TfV 

L  WEBSTER,    •   Kelton,    Pa. 


GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmera  and  Breeders  I 

now  hare  a  large  utock, 

probably  the  best  I  erar 

owned,      thorouchbred 

Poland-China  and  Cbee 

^        ter  White  Pign,  2  to  « 

moe.  old,  aowB  bred  boars  ready  for  service,  all 

jrom  prise  wlnnlnp  stock.    Guemsev  and  Jersey 

(Attle.  Buff  and  Barred  Plymooth  R.  Chickens. 

Farms  and  Renldenee,  Oreeawnntf.  Pa 

Addrcsi  C.  H.   DILDINE, 
Route  No.  1,  Rohrsburc,  ^». 


SEVEN 

BERKSHIRES 


pigs  farrowed,  May  30,  1907.    Can 
please  you.    Write  me  for  discrip- 


tion. 


P.  M.  STILEY,  Rough  &  Ready,  Pa. 


The  New  Ken  more 

Albany,  N.  Y, 


pnmvk 
46Cr  •&.* 


One  of  (he  Best  Hotels  in  the  City 
EUROPEAN    PLAN 


$50,000  Spent  in  Improvements 
91.50      and      Upw^ards 

150  Kooni.H  with  .Shower  and  Tut)  Itath<t: 
175  with  hot  and  cold  runnioK  water: 
^Telephones  in  every  room.  Special  atten- 
tion paid  to  Tonri.'ts  Ctiisine  and  service 
unexcelled.  Nearest  Hotel  to  the  Capitol 
Buildings,  Theatres  and  Tnion  Station. 

JAS.  A.  OAKS 

Also  I.AKKKIIIR  HOTKI.,  Mod* !  n 
.SiMiinHM-  rt's  jjt.  with  all  Improvo- 
ment.s.  .«!itiiatod  at  Thompson'.s 
Lako,  HeldcrltorR  Mountains.  N.  Y. 
Altitude  16.^)U  feet.  Seventeen  miles 
from   .Mhanv. 


Write    for    Decierlptlve    Ilooklet. 


REffiRSlUE  SHUT  PLOW     a.  Jm. 


Will  do  equally  ifood  work  on  level  land  or  hill-aide:  no 
ridges  or  dead  furrows;  ligbter  draft  than  a  hand  plow 
do  njf  same  work;  power  lift  for  raislnjf  plows;  adjust- 
alile  pole  does  away  with  all  side  strain  and  regulates 
width  of  furrow;  extra  heavy  improved   steel 
wheels  with  dust  cap  and  "removable chilled 
boxes.  Constructed  to  meet  the  Krowing  de- 
mand for  a  riding  plow  that  will  do  the 

n»,i«.^# -«    work  without  leaving  the  land  in  ridges   

f5o7,f  °  '^'"iT^'^m'  Sncf  P'l'^'"i'\?I*^''ated  by  anyone  who  can  drive  a 
mom.v  ^T^*"  Keversible  Sulky  Plow  I  a  a  labor-saver  and  a 
^..i?.Vf  ™^'l*;'^J"''  the  up-to-date  farmer,  fully  de-scribed  In  a 
li„-?^.r  ^h"  h  we  will  send  free,  at  the  same  time  we  will  -«h 
If  w«  hav«'V^'^'",'^  describing  "The  Lovejoy  IJne' '  of  Farm  Tools? 
»>\.![^  „i**i  °"  il***.'*''"  n^*""  y""  "^^  want  to  make  you  a  Special  Price 
Proposition  that  will  save  you  money.  oh»'^«»«  *r«t.w 

THE  LOVIJOY  CO..  707  fOUItr**  ^TBEET.  CAMMIDOI.  N.  Y. 


tXPE«!LKfL 


or  THEM 


GOOD  AND  POOR  COWS. 


This  country  is  still  full  of  them, 
and  it  may  be  some  comfort  to  their 
owners  to  know  that  Canada  also  has 
her  share,  on  the  principle  that  "mis- 
ery loves  company."  A  writer  in  the 
Canadian  Dairyman  sums  them  up  in 
a  district  of  that  country  and  says: 

"The  record  of  two  cow  testing  as- 
sociations in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
are  full  of  interest.  In  one  associa- 
tion, the  highest  yield  per  cow  in  a 
certain  herd  during  six  months,  June 
to  November,  was  132  pounds  fat.  In 
a  neighboring  herd  the  best  yield  was 
200  pounds  fat.  This  is  a  difference 
in  the  earning  power  of  these  two 
co\ys  of  at  least  $17  in  six  months. 
This  is  not  a  contrast  between  a  good 
and  a  poor  cow,  but  between  the  best 
cow  in  each  herd.  In  this  case  20 
cows  on  the  one  kind  equal  44  of  the 
other  as  regards  value  of  product. 
Why  should  not  the  returns  from 
scores,  yes  hundreds,  of  our  dairy 
cows  be  increased  by  $17  each?  They 
could  be.  were  farmers  fully  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  systematic  im- 
provement. 

In  another  association  a  more 
startling  difference  was  disccrnable. 
In  one  herd,  the  best  cow  yielded  450 
pounds  of  fat  during  the  full  period 
of  lactation,  while  the  best  cow  in  an- 
other herd  gave  only  141  pounds. 
With  butter  fat  at  25  cents  a  pound, 
the  one  cow  is  credited  with  $112.70, 
and  the  other  with  only  $35.32.  This 
is  a  difference  of  $87.38  between  these 
two  cows.  .Assuming  that  the  cost 
of  feed  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and 
is  $30,  we  find  that  13  cows  in  the  one 
case  would  equal   188  of  the  other." 

These  facts  are  the  best  proof  that 
milk  cows  should  be  tested  and  a  rec- 
or<l  kept  long  enough  to  see  whether 
they  were  profitable  or  an  actual  loss 
t<i  the  owners.  Here  are  some  that 
make  their  owners  a  good  profit,  and 
others  evidently  are  kept  at  a  loss.  .\ 
test  for  a  few  months  wouid  show 
what  cows  >hnuld  be  kept  and  what 
f.ittened  and  sold  for  beef. 


If  the  horses  gnaw  the  woodwork 
in  the  stalls,  protect  it  with  tin  or 
smooth  wire.  Re  sure  there  arc  no 
ragged  ends  to  tear  your  clothes  and 
scratch    vour   hands. 


RIC  H.    FKRTII.K    COLORADO    LANDS. 

Von  i;iii  buy  very  reasonable  40  acre 
tracts  and  upwards  in  the  finest  Stock 
farming?  country.  Good  crops  of  grain, 
alfalfa,  potatoes  and  vegetables  with- 
out irriKation.  Healthiest  climate  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  E.xcursion 
semi-monthly.  Write  for  particulars 
to 

MAX  E.  LANGE  &  CO.. 
214    Clark    Street,  Chicago,    111. 


CHESTER     WHITES 

Thrae  •ztr*  lO-month-old  Boars,  juat 
the  kind  you  want.  4  Sows,  tha  nam* 
are.  that  are  food.  Sprlnir  Plva.  Boara 
and  Sows.  Write  me  If  70Q  want  a 
choice  animal. 

J.  H.  YARNAI.L 

KX^LTON,  .  PA. 


For  Sale 


Exhibition  aod  Utilitj 

Barred  Rocks 
and  Black  Laogsbaos 

Prices  Right,        Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

D.  N.  RIEQER,      Hyndmad,  Pa. 
GHESTEft  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINAS. 

ao  choice  Spring  80 wi,  open  ;  26  Pall  Plfi 
both  aexM,  and  alsn  some  Tery  floe  yearling 
bred  aowB  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  prlM 
winners  laat  Pall.  12  head  Poland-Chinas  from 
8  to  12  months  old.  I  never  had  a  better  offer- 
ing in  yoting  sows  than  this. 

C.  R.  CRE5SMAN, 

Bursonwille,BucRs  Co.,  Fa, 


POLAND    CHINAS 

With  size,  bone  and  quality.  Boars 
of  Spring  1907  farrow,  Summer  gilts 
and  September  pigs  at  prices  to 
match  the  times.     Write  for  circular. 

A.  P.  SIEFKER, 
R.  D.  No.  I,  Defiance,  Mo. 


GRIFFIN'S   0. 1.  C;S 

Crrowing  better  everv 
day.  We  have  what 
you  want,  Some  very 
fine  fall  pigs  A  few 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Am  bookmg  orders 
for  spring  pigs,  of  which  we  are  expect- 
ing the  best  array  that  ever  happened. 

C.  M.  GRIFFIM 
Charleston,     Illinois 


Bargnlns  In    Polmnd 

Chlnms,  Borkshlros' 

A  Ohostor  Whhos 

1  DOW  hare  a  large  Mtock 
of  probably  the  beat  I 
erer  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  1 
have   Boara   and  Sows, 

—  all  breeds,;"  to  (J  months 

old.  mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
(or  serrloe,  Qnemney  CalTee  and  Registered 
Sx>tch  Collie  Poppies  Write  for  Drioee 
and  >ie circular.  Tnis  stock  munt  go  and  will 
t>esoid.  M,  B  Turkey,  Barred  nnii  White  P. 
2U>cks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Dogs 

r.  F.  lAIILTiN,    ■    CMkruTilto,  ra. 
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FOR  SALB   OR  BXCHANQB. 
0«ly  Two  Centa  a  Word, 

all  classified.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  25  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
Thi«   Department    for   Live   Stock   Only. 


CATTLE 


FOUR      High-bred      Registered       Bull 

Calves,  from  6  weeks  old  up  to  1  yr 
at    farmers'    prices.     For    full    descrip- 
tion   and    pedigree    address   S.    F.    WIL- 
LIAMS, Canton,  Pa. 


JERSEYS— Combination      and      Golden 
.^T"  9ft  ^°  M  **'^l°    °°^8'    10    heifers 

t^L  ^5-  ^""^-     ^-    ^'    NIVIN,    Landen- 
berjT,  Pa. 


HOGS. 


^^^?^'K^'^    UHITES— Gilts     and    pigs. 

T  ^^'r  ^.-.Svt'^^^'  ^^^^  '100  per  15.     JOS. 
T.   FLEMING,   Belleville.  Pa..  R.   2. 


LARGE  English  Yorkshires— Sows  bred 

and  pigs  from  prize  winners.     CHAS. 

S.   SNOOK.   Utlea  Mills.  Md  ^^-^^ 


REGISTERED   Poland     China   Gilti 

and  Service  Boars.     Choice  Stock 

farmers'  •   prices.         FRANK      GUM. 
Frankford,  Del. 


DUROC  JERSEY  REDS  for  sale  cheap 
—four  sows,  eight  months  old.  bred 
to  farrow  in  March;  also  September 
pigs.  Address  J.  H.  DIEHL.  PotU- 
grove.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BROTHER  acridontally  have  discover- 
ed  root  that  will  cure  both  tobacco 
habit  and  indigestion.  Gladly  send 
part  culars.  C.  STOKES,  Box  120.  Mo- 
hawk,  Plorida. 

POULTRY 


FOR    SALE — Fine    full-bred    Partridge 

Cochin   Cockerels. 
.o«    ^  THEO.    S.   WARD. 

432   Broad   Street,  Oxford.    Pa. 


PIT  GAMES — pure  bred   Hopkinson 
Warhorse  stags  and   eggs   for  sale. 
E.  E.  Cowden,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs— Two  dol- 
lars per  fifteen.  Day-old  chicks  af- 
ter April  first  fifteen  dollars  per  hun- 
dred; also  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Chest- 
nut Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  Baldwins- 
viUe,  N.  Y. 


FOR   SALE — 10     pure-bred      Barred 
Rock  hens  and  i  fine  Cockerel.     H. 
Hand,  Amagansett,  N.  Y. 

THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE 
breed  that  pays."  I'ure  Bred  Single 
Comb  Whito  Leghorns.  Best  layers 
Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  placing  your  order 
elsewhere.  White  Leghorn  Poultry 
Yards  Co..  Route  17,  Watcrvllle  New 
York. 
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GRANT  RIVERVIEW  Poultrv  Farm 
Lancaster.  Wis.  Eggs  for  hatching 
— White  Holland  Turkeys.  Pekin  Ducks 
and  Barred  P.  It.  Incubator  eggs  a 
specialty.  Have  for  sale  Duroc  Jersey 
Swine.     Correspondence     solicited. 


EGGS  for  hatching  from  prize-winning 
stock — Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
— $1.50  per  1.1.  Columbian  Wvandottes 
12.00  per  1.-?.  OXFORD  POULTRY 
YARDS.    D.    C.    Hutchison,    Oxford,    Pa. 


EGG.S  for  hatching  from  Anderson's 
strain  of  prize  winning  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  For  pri<es  and 
particulars  address  ERNEST  A  YAR- 
NALL,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


.'^ir.-d 
ticial    t« 
fat.      Th 
one  day 
ord  of  U 
year-old 
years    ol 
This 
v..   who 


"CLOTHILDE    UEKOL 
(Photograph    taken 

by     '.N'iinnette      Pledge      F?utter 
St    have    averaged    23    lbs..    13 
ree  cows   mentioned   in   his   ped 
The  dam  of  "Clothllde  DeKol 
S  lbs..  13  oz.s.  milk  In  one  day. 

with    first    calf.      She    gave    72 
<1. 

grand   calf  was  bred  and  own 
has  one  of  the  finest  herds  of 


DOT'S     HITTER    BOY.** 
tvhen   7    nionthN   old) 

Roy,"   whose  six   nearest   dams   on   of- 
OZ.S.  of  butter  for  the  week,   4.06  butter 
igree   have  given  over  110   lbs.  milk  in 
Dot's   Butter   Boy"    has  an   official   rec- 
and  12.7S  lbs  butter  in  7  days  as  a  two- 
lbs.,  8  ozs.  milk  in  one  day  when  seven 

»'<I    l>y    Madis  »n    Cooper,    Watertown.    N 
Holsteins   in   the  State. 


A    good    road    is    a    great 
'on'Jo<l'',oo"   ''"'"   °"'''   '''"'°"-      BolhVa„"bVacqui;cd"b;|o7d  regular 


saver   of  Good  digestion  means  good  health. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of 
Clark's  New  England  .Abandoned 
l-arm.  A  section  of  his  .\lfalfa  field 
w;i-  -CUM  after  a  most  thorough  cul- 
tivation. June  .^rd.  1905;  fifty-two  days 
tlurcafter  the  first  crop  was  cut  when 
fully  one-tenth  of  the  alfalfa  was  in 
blossom  and  produced  one  and  one- 
half  tons  to  the  acre.  The  second 
crop  was  cut  fifty-three  days  later, 
producing'  fully  one  and  one-half  tons 
of  well-dried  alfalfa  hay  to  each  acre. 
The  first  year  two  crops,  the  second 
four  crops,  and  the  third  year  five 
crops.  Total  in  three  years  fifty-six 
and  one-half  tons  well  dried  alfalfa 
hay. 

.\s  to  the  matter  of  profit  I  have 
called  the  three  years'  product  of  fif- 
ty-six tons  worth  $18.00  per  ton,  net 
cash  $900.00.  It  has  cost  me  net  cash 
t\>r  fertilizer  $2.^.00.  I  have  called  it 
$250.00.     To    secure    the    three   years' 


crop,  actual  cost  $5500,  I  have  call- 
c<l  It  $60.00.  Harrowing  in  all  $40.00, 
I  have  called  in  $50.00,  have  harrow- 
ed the  field  over  with  my  Double  Ac- 
tion Harrow  since  seeding  eighteen 
times,  twice  after  each  cutting.  The 
alfalfa  seed  has  cost  me  $30.00,  I  have 
called  it  $40.00.  The  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction I  have  called  $400.00,  the  to- 
tal profit  of  over  $47.00  per  acre,  I 
have  called  it  $40.00.  In  other  words 
I  have  called  it  a  profit  of  $450.00  in 
three  years  after  throwing  out  every- 
thing that  could  be  allowed,  as  shrink- 
age, prices,  or  otherwise. 

Three  and  one-half  acres  of  a  high, 
dry  New  England  abandoned  farm' 
giving  a  profit  of  $450  in  three  years. 

If  your  patrons  want  to  know  how, 
please  tell  tlieni  to  send  me  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  Higganum,  Conn.,  and 
learn  how  to  do  it. 

Yours   truly,    (Icorpo    M.   Clark. 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

^he  Hog  Worm  is  the  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

.,      In  *J"»o»t  «very  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.    They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  an<f 
unthrifty.    Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease     The  Snoddy  Remedy  ^11  destroy    every ^  character    of    a   hog 
worm^    Even  the  bver  and  lung  worms   which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are   easily   destroyed   with   the   Snodd? 

Dou^^i:hoa?;?«'th".t  h^J^n  t  worth^^^H^,?"'"*^^  ^"  "J^"  ?"^  *^^  ^°^"^«  ^"^  P""^^  ^he  blood  of  a  hundrSd 
?em^dv  C.n*t  Im,  ^i^A  ^  ^«.S  ?.n  .l°l^"  °'  i^°!f  '"  *  ^^^  ^*^^^  ^^"^  ^e  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy     Cant  you  afford  to  myest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 

S  ha^  ti^m  thrif?^*  investment.    Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  Tt  is  S!? 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.    Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.     It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


NEW  SUGAR  FEED  PLANT. 


Farmers  and  stockmen  all  over  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  north- 
west will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
"opening  for  business"  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Feed  Company's  $100,- 
000  plant  located  at  Fifteenth  Avenue 
S.  E.  and  Rollins  Street,  Minneapolis. 

A  paragraph  in  an  article  written 
for  "Flour  and  Feed"  in  proof  of  the 
value  of  molasses  or  sugar  feeds.  It 
reads:  "We  intend  also  to  show  the 
beneficial  effects  a  ration  of  sugar  has 
on  other  animals  besides  the  horse. 
If  anything  it  is  more  essential  to  the 
meat  supply  of  the  people  and  to  the 
dairy  which  interests  us  all.  From 
our  own  special  experience  we  are 
prepared  to  state  positively  that  it 
makes  purer  and  better  milk,  more  of 
it,  milk  that  contains  more  fat  and 
sugar  at  a  less  cost  than  any  other 
feed." 

The  feeding  value  of  molasses  or 
sugar  in  combination  with  various 
grains  has  been  proven  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  and  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  a  number  of  years.  There 
has  been,  however,  a  great  difficulty 
in  finding  a  process  that  would  put 
the  molasses  in  a  condition  to  be  con- 
veniently handled  on  the  market  and 
in  feeding.  The  greatest  problem  to 
be  solved,  however,  was  to  select  and 
proportion  the  grains  and  sweeting 
substance  as  to  produce  a  scientifi- 
cally balanced  ration  especially  adapt- 
ed to  various  purposes  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent animals  fed. 

M.  W.  Savage,  proprietor  of  the  In- 
ternational Stock  Food  Company,  has 
had  his  chemists  working  on  this 
problem  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
desired  results  were  attained  last  fall 
and  Mr.  Savage  incorporated  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Feed  Company. 
He  then  secured  the  services  of  S.  L. 
Frazier,  of  Chicago.the  father  of  the 
saccharine  feed  business  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  inventor  of  several  ma- 
chines used  in  the  manufacture  there- 
of. The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
a  $100,000  sugar  feed  plant  was  award- 
ed to  the  McDonald  Engineering 
Company  of  Chicago.  In  a  remark- 
ably short  time  the  plant  has  been 
completed  and  the  process  of  manu- 
fac  ure  was  begun  February  ist.  The 
fjla..i  is  a  model  of  its  kind  and  the 
engneers  say  that  more  work  can  be 
done  with  less  manual  labor  than  in 
any  mill  of  any  kind  in  the  world. 


It  is  located  on  an  entire  block 
leased  by  the  company  and  the  build- 
ing has  a  floor  space  of  140x160  feet. 
It  is  absolutely  fireproof,  being  built 
of  reinforced  concrete.  Its  construc- 
tion required  the  use  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  steel  and  three  thou- 
sand barrels  of  cement.  The  first 
floor  or  basement  is  fifteen  feet  high 
and  on  it  is  located  much  of  the  au- 
tomatic machinery,  including  ten 
twenty-five  horse  power  motors,  one 
individual  motor  being  used  to  each 
unit  of  machinery.  On  this  floor 
there  is  also  a  molasses  cistern  with 
a  capacity  of  125,000  gallons. 

The  molasses  from  the  car  tanks  is 
dumped  by  gravity  into  this  cistern 
from  whence  it  is  pumped  by  steam 
pumps  to  a  6,000  gallon  steel  tank, 
where  it  is  warmed  by  coils,  pumped 
to  lanks  above  and  flows  into  the  mo- 
lasses machine  on  the  second  floor. 
The  graift  is  unloaded  by  power  shov- 
els and  dumped  on  the  elevator  boot, 
from  where  it  is  lifted  into  any  one  of 
the  fifty-seven  bins  which  occupy  the 
third  floor.  It  flows  by  gravity  from 
the  bins  into  the  Robinson's  Steel  At- 
trition Mills,  where  it  is  ground. 
From  there  it  passes  into  another  set 
of  mills  and  into  the  mixer,  where  the 
different  materials  are  combined  and 
passed  on  to  the  molasses  machine, 
where  the  feed  is  processed  and  made 
ready  to  be  bagged.  This  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  three  hundred  tons  of 
finished  product  daily  and  there  is 
room  in  the  building  for  enough  ad- 
ditional machinery  to  double  this  ca- 
pacity. 

The  sugar  feed  manufactured  will 
be  of  various  kinds,  including  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  cows,  one  for  horses, 
one  for  swine  and  one  for  chickens. 
Besides  the  molasses  there  will  be 
used  in  the  production  of  this  saccha- 
rine feed  the  best  grade  of  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  corn,  linseed  oil  meal  and 
some  other  materials. 

Remarkable  interest  has  already 
been  aroused  in  this  plant  and  the 
company  is  already  in  receipt  of  a 
number  of  large  orders  for  its  pro- 
duct, and  it  is  freely  predicted  that 
it  will  soon  be  working  at  its  great- 
est capacity. 


itiwij  TmIi  )m  Uffi    lij  Crifs 

Clark's  Revrasihle  Hush  and 
BoK  Plow.  Cuts  a  track  5ft. 
wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest  His  double 
anion  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true.  Moves  i8 
000  tons  of  earth.  Cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 


OOUIl£  ACTIM 


JOIITED  POLE  CUTI' 

SMitar     S 


Jointed    pole     takes     all     weight   off 
horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 
A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


CLARK'S  MOULD    BOARD   DISK  PLOW 

From  2  to  12  ft.  wide.  The  onlo  disk  plow 
that  will  turn  sod  and  stubble  land.  Send  for 
circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
6   Main   Street,     -     Higganum  ,Conn. 


FfOR^IT^    GoinKBlinl,    Barry^  Co* 
**^-'*^"»^'-*'^    Iowa    City,   la.    Can   Cure 


JUICY -A  DANDY  SELLER 


Buypfs  (rrab  the"  W,  H.  Taft"  straw-l 
l>«Try  (luick.     A  stronif  jcrowi-r; 
"loHflc,  tlrm,        "  ... 


and  a  Kood  sbip- 


i>tT.  Round,  attractive  red.  De- 
licious. Limit»-d  stork.  L'.S  plants, 
j  50«-;  W plants,  fl. GO;  wiriKrow 
•'fao  worth.  Sent  i>ostpal<1.  Cata- 
lo>^'  all  kinds  of  fruit  plants  free. 

filMOHAMTOM  SEED  00. 
307Court  8t..Binghamton.  N.  Y.     g|fc 


BOOK  "More  Corn  to  the  Acre'*  FREE 

If  you  send  named  of  6  com  or  stock  growers  and  100 
for  ayenr's  trial  to  Farm  &  Stock,  the  only  monthly 
devoted  to  corn  and  live  stork.  IteKuUr  rate  $1,  but 
we  mak«  this  offer  to  get  list  of  wide  awakegrrowera. 

Farm  U  Stock,  89$  Charles.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

$1.00  NEVER  ROOT  \.  EAR  MARKER 


60c 


Post  Paid,  StoiiH  .ill  hoK8  rooting. 
Gau>fe«  back  of  slotted  reverHible 
blade  insures  perfect  job. 
Kar  markH  and  num- 
bers all  stocky 
I  PtG  TORCCP  ^^SS^^^^^B'  HOO 

loiDca 


75cpoftpd.iiiverorM. 


8av(«  fiJKH  and 
lambs,  anyone  can  use  it.  Holder  fiolds  an  vwiEe      — 
around  upper  jaw,  hand  above  with  two  fingers.  Money 
b»ck  if  not  satitified.  W.  I.  SHORT,  Quincy,  III. 
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This  Great  Worid  Hisfory, 

SEHT  TO  YOUR  HOME  FREE 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below— that  is  all  you  need  to  do.  It  does 
not  cost  one  penny  and  as  soon  as  your  name  and  address  is  received  a  set  of  the  world  famous 
Library  of  Universal  History  will  be  sent  to  you  prepaid. 


HERE  *  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered -an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  readers  to  secure  at  less  than  half  price 
these  fifteen  beautiful  volumes  all  printed  from  large  new  type 
embellished  with  over  100  double  page  maps  and  plans.  700  full  page 
illustrations,  many  of  which  are  in  colors,  and  over  5,000  pages  of 
reading  matter. 

This  offer  It  made  possible  by  the  failure  of  the  publishers,  the 
Union  Book  Co.  of  Chicago.  Hundreds  of  sets  of  this  work  have 
been  sold  at  t56.00  each  and  they  are  worth  every  cent  of  It.  but  we 
now  name  you  a  rock-bottom  bankrupt  price  of  only  50c  after  ex- 
amination and  $2.00  per  month  for  12  months.  It  is  Impossible  to 
name  a  lower  price  for  cash  in  full,  as  this  is  less  than  half  the 
publisher's  price  and  is  made  only  to  close  out  the  few  remaining 
sets  quickly. 

Before  yoa  decide  to  buy  we  Invite  you  to  examine  this  work  In 
your  own  home  for  an  entire  week  absolutely  free  of  charge,  and 
should  you  not  want  the  books  after  examination  we  will  have 
them  returned  at  our  exi>ense.  We  earnestly  request  you  to  ex- 
amine this  Library;  let  your  wife  and  children  and  friends  see  it. 
No  better  set  of  books  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children 
than  this;  it  reads  like  a  thrilling  novel,  and  is  in  fact  a  complete 
connected  History  of  every  country,  nation  and  people  from  the 
beginnintr  of  time  to  the  present  year:  the  greatest  World  History 
ever  written  and  endorsed  by  scholars  everywhere. 

Prof.  Oeorge  Fellows,  of  Indiana,  says:  "Most  histories  of  the 
world  are  dreary  compilations.  This  work,  however,  is  clear. 
interesting  and  accurate." 

Ex  Vice-Pres.  Stevenson  says:  'It  Is  a  complete  reeordof  the 
human  race  and  should  find  a  place  In  every  Library." 

B.  Benjamin  Andrews.  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
says:  "Its  educational  value  in  the  home  is  sure  to  be  very  great." 

Rev.  Prank  W.  Qunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  says:  "These  volumes 
will  be  of  immense  service  in  stimulating  history  study  in  our 
country.    It  is  a  work  of  real  genius." 

Prof.  Dabney,  of  Virginia,  says:    "Southern  readers  will 
be  i^ratitled  at  the  impartial  spirit  In  which  the  war  (or 
Southern  independence  is  treated." 

The  St.  Louis  Qlobe  Democrat  says:  "This  work 
invests  the  study  of  History  with  a  new  charm 
that  will  be  felt  by  t>oth  young  and  old.' 

15  Massive  Volames 

Each  volume  7  inches  wide 
and   10  inches   high; 
weight,    boxed, 
nearly 

75  lbs. 


'MF'VKR  BEFORE  in  the  annals  of  the  publishing  business 

have  we  seen  such  a  bargain.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  this  offer  to  every  reader  of  this  paper;  Indeed  we 
believe  every  family  should  own  a  standard  World  History,  for  by 
knowing  how  other  countries  than  ours  are  governed  it  gives  us  a 
better  knowledge  and  higher  appreciation  of  our  own  system  of 
government  and  makes  us  better  citizens. 

We  will  be  glad  to  g»ve  you  an  opportunity  to  see  for  yourself 
and  make  your  own  decision  after  you  have  seen  the  beautiful 
binding,  the  magnicflent  illustrations  and  have  read  parts  of  this 
great  History  of  man  on  earth.  Then  you  can  decide.  Should  you 
not  wish  to  keep  the  work  you  will  notify  us  and  we  will  have  ii 
returned  at  our  expense. 

The  Illustration  of  tbo  books  given  here  does  not  do  them  justice; 
you  must  see  them  to  realize  what  they  are.    You  assume  no 
obligation  to  us  or  any  one  else  by  makink  this  request,  you 
simply  ask  for  a  free  examination  in  your  own  home  without 
paying  any  one  anything,  and  remember  you  can 
send  the  books  back  at  our  expense,  and  re- 
member, too.  this   bankrupt  rock -bottom 
price  of   124.50  for  this   $5«.00   Library 
has  been  made  possible  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  the  Union 
Book  Company,    thus  necessi- 
tating a  receiver's  sale  at  a 
price    which   barely  cov- 
ers the  cost  of  the  pH- 
per  and  binding. 


MAIL  THE 
COIPON 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 


The  followlnf  list  comprises  the 
name  of  every  live  stock  breeders*  as- 
sociation In  the  United  States,  of  which 
we  have  record.  The  name  and  ad- 
dress of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
In  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
sacretarles  notify  us  at  once  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  in 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
Intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
■eeretarles  to   that  end. 


Cattle  Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen-An^us  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas   McFarlane,    Pedl- 

free  Record  Building.  Union  Stock 
ards.    Chicago.    Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
Slsson.  Newark,  O..  Secretary. 

American  Qalloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Buildlnf,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chlcaco, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
S.  Caldwell.  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Yards 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J 
Hemingway,   New   York,    Secretary. 

The   Polled  Durham   Breeders'  Ass'n 
J.    H.    Martz,      Sec.-Trea«.,      Greenville! 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves.  Pedigree 
Record  Building.  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Chleagro,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  Lea,  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
Secretary. 

«,  AL'"**^''"®    Breeders'       Association — C 
M.   WInslow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States— 
vv.  J.  McCurdy,  Bln»hamton,  N.  Y.. 
Secretary. 

Dutch    Belted    Cattle    Association    of 
America— H.    B.   Richards.    Easton.   Pa. 
Secretary.  ' 

Holsteln-Frleslan  Association  of 
America— F.  L.  Hou»hton,  Brattleboro, 
Vt..    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion—N.  R.  Pike,  Wlnthrop.  Maine. 
Secretary, 

National  Polled  Hereford  Breeders- 
Association— A.  E.  White.  Chlcaao, 
Secretary,    6«3»    Madison    Ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association— Warren  Gammon,  Secre- 
tary,  Des  Moines,    Iowa. 

Red    Polled    Cattle   Club    of    America 

On/'h'*.'"£.°'"*ii?.**^~    ."^'■L^y       ^       Martin. 
Gotham,     l^isconsln.    Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Exchange, 

Harlan,  Iowa— L   H.  Packard,  Sec'y. 


llerae    Breetfera. 

•American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
iecretar  ■    ^^"    ^*^"*»'    Indiana, 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
1  w?  ^^  Jennets— J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn..  Secretary. 
»  ^jn^J^'f^n  Clydesdale  Association- 
R.  B.  Ogilvle.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo 
W.  StubbleHeld.  Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago.    Secretary. 

'The  Percheron  Roadster  Co..  Chas 
C.  Glenn,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Secretary 

American     Saddle      Horse       Breeders' 
Association— I.   B.   Nail,  Louisville.    Ky 
Secretary.  ' 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Leverln*.  Lafayette.  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation—Charles Burgess,  Wenona, 
Ills,,    Secretary. 

American  Stud  Book  (Thorourh- 
breds)- James  E,  Wheeler,  N,  Y.,  Re»- 

American  Trottln*  Register  Co.— 
W.    H.    Kni»ht.    Chicago.    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
—Alexander  Galbralth.  Janesvllle. 
Wis..  Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America- 
Sec  r^-tafy*'''^"'  "^-^  ^'•"**'  N-  '■' 
nJ*^t  ^S^J^^^    Coach    Horse    Roadster 

{:?^K**'"'  S^f*-  ^-  G'»nn,   SecreUry.  Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Freatsli      Coaeh      Horse      Society    of 


America — Duncan  B.  Wlllett,  lilt 
Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

German  Hanoverian  and  Oldenburf 
Coach  Horse  Breeders'  Association — 
J.  Crouch,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel.,   Mlddlebury,    Vt„    editor. 

National  French  Draft  Horse  Asso- 
ciation—C,  E,  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs,  Fairfield. 
Iowa,  Secretary. 


■keep  Breeders. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver,  Dela- 
ware,  O.,   Secretary, 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R. 
P.    Berry.    Clokey.    Pa„    Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P.  Ray. 
Hemlock,   N.   Y..   Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O.  U. 
Robertson.  Eaton  Rapids.  Mich.,  Secre- 
tary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register— H,  G,  McDowell. 
Canton.  0.,  Secretary, 

Michigan    Merino      Sheep      Breeders' 

^.'J'S'^'^cf'^""^-      N-      B*"'      Hamburg, 
Mich..   Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association— John  B.  McClel- 
land.   Cannonsburg,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
soclatlon- R,  O,  Logan,  California. 
Mich,,    Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association — John  P,  Ray. 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,    Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association- J,  A.  B,  Walker.  Mount 
Air,    Pa.,    Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation— C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrlsburg. 
Vt..   Secretary, 

New  York  State  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — J,  Hora- 
tio Earll.  Skaneateles.  N.   Y..  Secretary. 

Continental  Dorset  Club— Joseph  E. 
Wing,    Mechanicsburg.    O.,    Secretary. 

Dorset  Horn  Breeders'  Association 
of  America— M,  A.  Cooper.  Washing- 
ton.   Pa.,   Secretary, 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society — P 
T,  Dawley.  Fayettevllle.  N.  Y..  Secre- 
tary. 


r.    A,    STEVEMSOM 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of 
Aberdtci  AofBs 

CATTLE 

■tlUh  Shire 

H031SSS 

Ckfvtrr    White    SwInc 
P.  Rock  Chickens,  M,  B.  Tarkeys. 
R.  P.  D.  No.  a,  Shannon  City.  Iowa 


MLOOD    WILL     SELL 

IN  BERK  SHI  ESg 
have  a  very  dt  touh 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PRxiMIER  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and  females  bj 
that  sire,  on  sll  of  which  I  can  quote  you 
ttractive  prices. 


IN  JERSEYS  I   have 
young    bulls,     heifers 
and   splendid    calves. 
Prices  low   snd  quali- 
ties high. 


W  F.  McSPARRAN  Furnlte,  Pa 


American  Cotswold  Assooiatloa^ 
Frank  W.  Harding,  Waukesha.  Wis., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Aaao- 
ciation — A.  J.  Temple.  Cameron,  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  AssoclattOB 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamilton.  O.,  Secre- 
tary. 

American  RamboulUet  Sheep-Breed- 
ers' Association — Dwight  Lincoln,  Mil- 
ford  Center.   O..   Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  RefflsCry  Asso- 
ciation— Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette, 
Ind..  Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Associa- 
tion—8.  J.  Weber.  Middlevllle.  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  America — C.  A.  Tyler,  Nottawa, 
Mich..   Secretary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society-^ 
H.  A.  Daniels.  Clio,  Michigan.  8ec>. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep-Breedera* 
Association — Bert  Smith.  Charlotte. 
Mich..  Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co. — H.  Q.  McDow- 
ell, Canton.   O..  Secretary. 

American    Southdown    Breeders'    Aa 
soclation — Frank   K.   Sprlnirar.   Sprlaa- 
fleld,   Ills,.   Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Revlstry 
Assoclation — George  W.  Franklin,  Dea 
Moines.   Iowa.   Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breeders'  Aa- 
soclation — Charles  Roundtree,  Oraw- 
fordsvllle,  Ind..  Secretary, 
International  von  Homeyer  Rambav- 
11  let  Club — E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  Lake. 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

American  Angora  Qoat  Breeders' 
Association — John  W.  Fulton.  Kansas 
City,    Mo.,    Secretary. 

American  Milch  Ooat  Record  Asaa- 
clation — W,  A,  Shafor.  Hamilton,  C. 
Secretary. 


■wlae    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Club  of 
America — F.  B.  Stewart,  EspeyrlUe. 
Pa,.   Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Assoela- 
tlon — E.  K.  Morris.  Indianapolis,  Ind.^ 
Secretary, 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— Thomas  P,  Sharpless.  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Secretary, 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation— H.  C,  Sheldon,  104  Mala  St, 
Peoria.  Illinois,  Secretary. 

O,  I.  C,  Swine  Breeders'  Assoelattoa 
— C.  M.   Hlles,  Cleveland.  O..  Secretary. 

Southwestern  Poland-China  Record 
Association — H.  P.  Wilson,  Oadsden. 
Tenn.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Chester  White  Record  Aa- 
soclatlon- W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co, 
— George  F,  Woodworth,  Maryrllle, 
Mo.,   Secretary, 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D,  T,  Bascom.  California, 
Mich,.    Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— H.  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind..  Secretary, 

American   Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation,   Ernest    Frelgau,   Dayton,   O, 
Secretary, 

American  Berkshire  Association—- 
Frank  S,  Springer,  Sprlntfleld.  Ills^ 
Secretary, 

American  Duroo-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E,  Morton.  Cam- 
den,  O..   Secretary, 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M 
Stout,    McLean.    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co.— 
W.  M,  McFadden,  Pedigree  Record 
Building.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Secretary, 

American  Tamworth.  Swine  Record 
Association— E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg, 
Mich,.    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  (Thln-Rlnd) 
Swine  Record  Association — E,  C. 
Stone,    Armstrong,    Ills..    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Club— H.  O 
Krum.  White  Bear  Lake.  Minn.,  Sec- 
retary, 

National    Poland-China      Record    Co 
— A.   M.    Brown,   Winchester,  Ind..   Sec- 
retary, 

International  Record  Association 
Co.— H,  A.  Jones.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.. 
Secretary,  International  for  all  breeds 
and  countries. 

Cheshire    Swine      Breeders'    Asaoda- 
tlon— Ed.  S.  HIIU  Peruvllla.  H.  T., 
ftmry. 


^r^ 
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Five  years  ago  I  moved  on  a  farm 
which  was  badly  infected  with  conta- 
gious abortion.  My  herd  soon  con- 
tracted the  disease.  My  cows  had  al- 
ways been  perfectly  healthy,  and  I 
did  not  know  it  was  a  disease  until  it 
had  gained  a  very  strong  footing.  I 
used  the  Dr.  David  Roberts  remedy 
then  as  directed  and  in  a  short  time 
my  herd  of  55  cows  and  heifers  were 
cured.  I  have  even  used  it  when  a 
cow  showed  symptoms  of  aborting, 
and  it  would  prevent  it,  the  cow  going 
her  full  time  and  dropping  a  strong, 
healthy  calf.— C.  T.  H.,  Washington, 
Pa. 


Pagt  Twenty-thret 


If  a  Holstein  cow  giving  40  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  and  requiring  no 
more  room  than  a  common  cow,  giv- 
ing 10  quarts,  can  be  reared  as  easily 
as  an  inferior  cow,  is  it  wise  to  keep 
poor  milkers?— E.  E.  Nelson,  Kimball, 
Neb. 


A  writer  recommends  wood  ashes 
for  lice.  I  advise  him  to  try  Zeno- 
leum,  manufactured  by  Zenner  Disin- 
fectant Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  It  will  in- 
jure neither  hide  nor  hair,  but  the 
lice  go— F.  H,  Gripman,  Kinder- 
hook,   Mich. 


Two  years  ago  abortion  broke  out 
in   our   herd,    13     cows     losing   their 
calves    in   about   two   months.     I   was 
just  starting  in  the  dairy  business  and 
of  course  it  hurt.     After  using  various 
treatments  without  success  I   got  the 
remedy    referred    to.       I    commenced 
this  Dr.  David  Roberts  treatment  last 
June    according    to    directions.     One 
cow   due    to      freshen      September   8 
aborted   in   August.       Since   then   we 
have  had  13  cows  that  were  given  the 
remedy   carry   their   calves    full    time. 
He  says  that  a  cow  must  be  given  a 
full   bottle   of  the  serum  before   it  is 
cured.     The  cow  that  aborted  in  Au- 
gust   had    not    been    under   treatment 
long  enough  to  get  a  full  bottle.  When 
a  cow  aborts  we  always  separate  her 
from   the  herd   and  disinfect  daily  as 
long   as    there    is    any   discharge,        I 
honestly  believe  that  the  serum  helps 
the  cows,,  but  I  have  not  used  it  long 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  sure  cure. — 
S.  S.  C,  Elmira,  N,  Y, 


We  Want 

We  want  every  Fruit  Grower  in 
the  United  States  to  see  a  copy  of 


10  Cts.  a  Year 

THE  DIXIE  HOME 

all  about  southern  home  life.     It  is  full  of   fine   ena-ravin^.   «f   .?jf«i  *"■ 

?n"'iJ^i;,^s"^ard"a'  rTSt.^.T  ^^?£^£^^^^y^^ 
iivj 'c°;tVi^2ou^t-Vn^dVd\^y  Monjr^b'ac^rif°u%^ir.i'htSS."v;ss: 

THE  DIXIE  HOME        NO,  1.        BIRMINGHAM,  AU. 


You  Can  Have  This  Picture 

heai t,  .  beautiful  incident  fn  the  live*,  of  •  rrest  msny  r Jrd?rs 
ofthis  paper.  The  picture  is  printed  in  brilliant  coJ>rrrii^ 
16x22  inchea.  No  farm  house  should  be  without  it  We  jSt 
you  to  become  a  reader  of  ^.^uoui  «.      we  want 

THE  FARMER'S  RECORD 

a  large  practical  monthly  farm  Journal.    Aa  a  •occlal  inHno. 
ment  we  will  send  it  four  month,  on  trial  for  xoJ^yoSlm 
also  .end  u.  five  names  of  farmer,  we  will  jlu  the^plctur. 
;^weet  Siitees."    Be  .ure  to  .end  the  name,  with  the  i?  Su 
becau«:  we  cannot  give  you  the  picture  without  th«nu 

THE     FARMER'S     RECORD 

721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  WIeconlen 


U  you  only  knew  how  to  create  for  yourself  a  permanent  income  for  life 
would  you  not  set  aside  a  few  dollars  each  year  for  the  next  five  or  six  yean? 
Then  maybe  you  would  like  to  know  how? 

Take  the  culture  of  nut  trees,  for  instance,  and  start  with  a  very  amaU  in- 
vestment—say only  $30  or  $40  per  year.  This  amount  will  purchase  and  set 
out  an  acre  of  the  paper-shell  variety  of  pecan  trees— twenty  to  the  acre 
The  care  and  cultivation  of  these  trees  will  cost  very  Uttle,  and  the  trees  will 
not  mterfere  with  other  farming  operations  on  the  same  land.  In  from  six 
to  ten  years  from  the  setting  out,  each  tree  should  yield  at  least  twenty  pounds 
of  nuts-that  IS  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acrc-and  at  only  15  cents  per 
pound  (the  best  varieties  are  now  selUng  at  50  and  75  cents),  this  means  a  net 
income  for  hfe  of  $60  on  each  acre. 

NOW  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

But,  perhaps  you  will  ask,  can  the  pecan  be  grown  successfully  in  my  te- 
cahty?  Not  necessarily.  There  are  some  sections  of  this  country  in  which 
the  pecan  does  not  thrive;  but  there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  United  States 
where  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  fruit  or  nut  trees  cannot  be  grown  sue 
cessfully. 

If  you  care  to  know  more  about  fruit  and  nut  growing  for  profit,  let  us 
send  you  Free  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  the 


The  National  Frait  Grower    American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal 


Send  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  you  know  are  growing 
fruit,  along  with   your  own. 

An  article  on  spraying  in  every 
issue,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man. 

DON'T  DELAY 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
copy.    Address 

National  Fruit  Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


which  IS  authority  on  the  culture  of  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Or,  send 
us  fifty  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  %he  Journal  and  we  will  give  you 
(absolutely  free)  a  year's  subscription  to  your  choice  of  any  fifty  cent  publica- 
tion  m  Amenca.  •'       >•• 

THINK  IT  OVER 

But  don't  delay  too  long,  (or  both  of  these  offer,  are  limited,  and  then 
may  not  be  enough  free  subscriptions  to  go  around  among  the  late  corners 

ROPER-HIi^TON  COMPANY.  Inc. 

No.  135  Sycamore  Street, 
PETER8BURQ.  VIRGINIA. 


I 


? 
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Back  of  the  Bank 

Bo  ok 

is  the  ^^Tubuiar'^  Cream  Separator 

IX.^^X  i^^^^^  Z^  ^^®  farmers'  and  dairymen's  money  in  the  banks  of  this  country  represents 
hard  labor  and  wise  economy.  It  represents  head  work  as  well  as  hand  work.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  farmers  and  dairymen  whose  balances  in  the  bank  are  the  biggest  are  not  always  the 
men  who  work  the  hardest  with  their  hands— nor  even  the  ones  who  farm  the  most  acres  or 
milk  the  most  cows.  They  are  mostly  the  men  who  make  every  move  count  by  employing  the  latest  ap- 
pliances and  the  most  economical  methods  in  their  work.    They  are  the  men 
who  make  mind  master  over  muscle.  Much  of  their  wealth  is  therefore  there- 
suit  of  economy— the  saving  of  what  others 
waste.     This  means  that  they  are  always 
figuring  on  how  to  increase  profits  with- 
out increasing  expenses.  The  first  ques- 
tion with  such  men,  when  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  new  machine  is,  not 
^  how  much  will  it  cost,  but,  what  will 
it  do?    Will  it  save  anything  which  now 
goes  to  waste?    Will  it  do  this 
profitably?     That's  the  test 
we  ask  you  to  apply  to 
the  "Tubular.' 


Saved  Price  In  One  Season. 

Cbbebyvals,  Kan.,  June  13,  1907. 

I  can  sell  mv  bailer  to  customers 
where  I  never  coold  well  it  before  KettinfC  . 
the  separator.  We  milk  six  cows  and  it  will 
pnakft  more  than  enough  butter  extra  to  pay 
for  the  machine  in  this  one  season. 

LAURA  I.  TURNER. 

Twice  aaMacta  Cream. 

Pink  Bluffs  Wtc,  May  14, 1907. 
We    get   twice  as  mnch  cream  as  we  did 
sklmmlni;  by   band.    Tubulars   soon  pay  for 
themselves.  MRS.  W.  O.  RU89ELL. 

Twice  WkB  Mnch  Butter. 

Kaw,  Oklahoma,  April  24, 1907. 
Make  abont  twice  as  much   butter   from 
seven  cows,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  we 
did  Witboot  it.  MRS.  BiARELLA. 


The  Best 


by    Every 


We  ask  you  to  apply  this  test  because  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  do  so.  If  the 
"Tubular"  will  increase  your  profits  without  increasing  your  expenses  you  ought  to  have 
it.  It  will.  It  will  make  every  cow  you  milk  earn  more  money.  That's  why  we  want  to 
put  a  "Tubular"  back  of  your  bank  book.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  testify 
to  the  merits  of  our  machines.  They  say  the  "Tubular"  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
When  it  has  paid  for  itself  all  that  it  saves  is  clear  profit  for  there's  no  expense— it  won't 
cost  you  a  dollar  a  year  for  repairs.     We've  built  it  so  that  it  can't. 

If  you  are  economically  inclined;  if  you  want  to  save  money  and  increase  your  bank 
account  here's  your  chance.  Our  valuable  book.  ''Business  Dairyln|{"  will  show  you 
how,  and  our  latest  catalog  tells  all  about  the  "Tubular."  We'll  send  them  both  free  if 
you  will  write  today,  ask  for  book  No. 300. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 


Toronto,  Canada 


WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Chicago.  Illinola 


\ 


Page  Two. 
GREEN   FORAGE   FOR  HOGS. 

An  especially  timely  bulletin  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  by  Dean  H.  J 
Waters  giving  the  results  of  some 
experiments  to  determine  the  value 
of    different    forage    crop    for   hogs. 

Thirty-six  pigs  weighing  about  50 
pounds  each  were  fed  in  lots  on  dif- 
ferent forage  crops  in  connection 
with  corn  until  they  were  ready  for 
market,  accurate  account  being  kept 
of  the  cost  of  gains  made. 

In  cheapness  of  gains  the  feeds 
used  ranked  as  follows:  Corn  and 
skim  milk,  cheapest;  corn  and  alfal- 
fa, second;  corn  and  red  clover, 
third;  corn  and  bluegrass,  fourth; 
corn  and  rape,  fifth;  corn  and  ship 
stuff,   sixth. 

A  saving  of  about  75  cents  a  hun- 
dred in  the  cost  gain  was  effected  by 
using  green  clover  instead  of  fresh 
bluegrass.  A  saving  of  $1.00  a  hun- 
dred was  effected  by  using  alfalfa 
instead  of  bluegrass. 

When  it  is  realized  that  alfalfa 
comes  on  early  and  when  properly 
clipped  stays  green  all  summer  and 
until  the  very  hard  freezes  of  early 
winter,  its  importance  as  a  hog  pas- 
ture is  apparent.  Clover  yields  more 
forage  per  acre  than  bluegrass,  and 
as  shown  by  these  experiments  has 
a  much  higher,  feeding  value.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  therefore 
to  provide  this  sort  of  pasture  for 
hogs  rather  than  to  require  them  to 
run  on  a  bluegrass  pasture,  or  even 
worse  than  bluegras,  a  timothy  pas- 
ture, or  even  far  worse  than  this,  to 
confine  them  in  a  dry  lot  in  the  sum- 
mer-time. 
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This    bulletin    recommends    a    suc- 
cession   of    crops    for    profitable    hog 
pasture.     The  bulletin  is  for  tree  dis- 
tribution, and  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing   the    Experiment    Station    at    Co- 
lumbia. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NFWTON'S  H*aTfi,r«nKh, Dis- 
temper iknd  Indiroliun  ('ur«> 
A  v.iiiiuurj  Keiuedy  for  wind, 
thro:it  uiid  ituiiiach  troubles. 
Strong  rrcommrndt.  $1.00  per 
OBii.i'f'Ic.ili'rs.  iircxp.  (fepaid. 
The  Newton  Rt- nied7  0«> 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES  g 

*  liable  Nurseries  in  aualitv  ani\ 


flS  CheaO  a^  $i>   PPP    I  no  <^aBranteet1   true   to   name 

o  I;.       *^/^      *  *^^    '""   FREIGHT     PAID.        Apple 

I'ear   Plum  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina  Populars   healthy  and  faml 

liable  Nnr^criM  in  r,Moi.»„  ?A-      ^"^^rees,  plants  at  low  wholesole  prices.     We  btat  other  re 

liable  Nurseries  m  quality  and  prices,    Catalog  free.  Reliance  JVnraery,  Box  U,  oeneva,  N.  Y 


$100.    Holstein  Heifer  for  $60. 


•  r  ft  i  !    1  V'.  '  •« » 


Born  October  17.  1907.  Sire — Count 
Fedora  Cornucopia,  by  the  widely  adver- 
tised 120.000  son  of  the  World's  Cham- 
pion 34-lb.  4-year-old,  Aagrgrle  Cornu- 
copia Pauline.  Dam — Rauwerd  Nu- 
dlne  Lyons  3d.  a  splendid  heifer  of  typ- 
ical dairy  conformation,  and  a  largre 
producer,  combining  in  her  pedigree 
many  of  the  most  noted  and  greatest 
butter  and  milk  producing  strains  of 
the  breed.  This  young  heifer  is  a  re- 
markably promising  individual.  In  col- 
or considerably  more  white  than  black, 
handsomely  marked.  At  two  years  old 
.she  ought  to  be  worth  upwards  of 
$200.00.  Buy  her  at  our  quick  sale 
price  of  $60;  grow  her  up  yourself,  and 
have  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  raising 
a  good  one. 


THE  STEVENS   BROSHASTINGS  COMPANY. 


Broo1l«l^  Wim^i 


Liverpool*  N.  T. 


"  C^^^t? 


A  good  Brooder  is  as  necessary  to  success  in  raising  Chicks  as  an 
Incubator  is  in  hatching  them.  In  fact,  it's  more  important,  because 
no  matter  how  many  you  hatch  you'll  make  no  money  if  you  don't  raise  'em.  This 
Brooder  will  malce  that  part  of  the  work  easy  and  sure.  It  is  large  and  roomy— six  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  three  feet  high  in  front,  two  in  the  rear.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
best  material,  yet  is  built  light  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  handle  and  move  about,  and  reduce 
the  freight.  To  make  **Unlt«d*»  Colony  Brooder*  ot  lighter  lumber,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  stronger  and  better  than  others,  we  cover  them  all  over  with  our  celebrated 
Lione  Star  Roofing.  This  costs  more  than  lamber,  but  it  also  makes  a  nicer  Brooder, 
makes  it  light,  and  absolutely  wind  and  frost  proof. 

Colony  Brooder  No.  24 

Is  divided  into  two  large  compartments,  each  3x3  feet.  In  the  first  compartment  is  the 
Hover,  leaving  plenty  of  room  outside  the  Hover  for  the  chicks  to  run  about  the  ro<jm  which 
is  heated  by  the  escaping  heat  from  the  Hover.  There  are  two  features  about  this  Brooder 
which  you  will  find  in  no  other.  With  it,  when  your  chicles  become  too  large  for  the  Hover, 
you  simply  remove  it  without  disjointing  any  pipes,  and  without  disarranging  any  parts  of 
the  Brooder.  And  when  you  desire  to  remove  the  chicks  to  other  quarters,  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  it  ready  for  another  brood  is  simply  to  set  back  the  top  of  the  Hover.  To  convert 
into  a  ground-floor  Colony-house,  simply  remove  the  roof— you  can  do  it  alone— reach  down 
and  raise  the  floor  out  without  taking  Brooder  apart  in  the  least— replace  roof,  and  it's  ready. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this  Brooder,  and  it's  really  less  bother  than  l(x>king 
after  an  old  hen  or  two.  We'll  make  you  a  special  price  on  the  Brooder  delivered,  freight 
paid,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  allow  freight  to  the  River  on  all  orders  west.  Don't 
buy  until  you  get  our  price.    Write  today.    Ask  for  Catalog  16 

United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Manufacturing  Co., 

26-28  \^39^y  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SUBSCRIPTIOIf 

Oae  yeer  M  ceata  Three  yeara  91.M 

DisooBtlBaed  mt  ead  of  paid  aabeerlptloB 

Samplea    oa    applleatloii 

Canada   Subacrlptlona  38  centa. 

ADVBRTI9INO 

For    Information    and    rates    addreaa 

FISHBR     SPKCIAL     AGE3NCY 

New   York,    180    Naaaan    Street 

STILLWILL     SPECIAL     AGBNCY 

Ckicaco,  79  Dearkorn    Street 

Or    fvrlte    direct    to    tke    kome    olBee. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  >t  any  time 
and  will  begrln  with  the  current  li>t,ue  unless 
otherwise  speclfled.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  Is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported    to   the  publishers. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  In  good 
condition   accepted   for   small    amounts. 

CHANGS  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a 
change  In  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not  be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED — Blooded  stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
send  In  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  Is 
sent  that   your  subscription   has   expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  Is  now  the  16th 
of  the  month.  To  insure  insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  In  running  ads.  and 
new  ads.  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  of  Issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS — We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues,  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest,  responsible 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by   the  courts. 

A  MARK  here  meauo  that  this  paper  Is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  It 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociations are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  much  valuable  information 
as  Blooded  Stock  during  1908.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion and  get  the  next  issue. 

A  MARK  here  meann  that  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  with  this  issue.  Some  of  the 
very  best  writers  in  the  country  will  con- 
tribute on  these  subjects  and  the  Information 
In  any  number  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  year's  subscription.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  anything  these  writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  save 
money  by  using  some  of  these  offers.  We 
want  your  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
tend to  It  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay. We  do  not  Intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  It,  so  we  wish  a 
preaipt  reply   te  tkla   notice. 

1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years  for 
one   dollar. 

1.  Send  twenty-flve  centa  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
farmers  in  your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  send  seventy-five  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
interested  In  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
Stoek    for   three   yeara. 

t.  Send  three  new  subscribers,  each  for 
one  year,  and  one  dollar,  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  free  for  one  year. 
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Clakhlns   offers    will    ke    fonad   oa    aaotker 


OURSELVES 


LAST  MONTH  we  sent  out  notices  to  our  subscribers  whose 
subscriptions  had  expired  and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  already 
sent  in  their  renewals.  Those  who  have  not  will  confer  a  great 
favor  on  us  by  their  prompt  attention  to  this  matter.  The  new  post 
office  ruling  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  extend  credit  to  our 
patrons,  as  we  formerly  could.  Not  only  are  we  able  to  put  out 
a  better  paper,  by  getting  our  money  promptly  from  our  subscrip- 
tions, but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  every  one  concerned.  If  we 
do  not  hear  from  you  the  paper  will  be  discontinued  after  a  couple 
of  months,  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  have  at  least  a 
card  requesting  the  paper  to  be  discontinued,  then  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  wishes  of  the  subscriber. 

WE  KNOW  the  Spring  work  is  well  advanced  at  the  present 
time,  but  before  our  readers  get  into  the  thick  of  it  we  desire  to 
ask  them  to  make  one  more  effort  to  secure  a  few  subscriptions 
for  Blooded  Stock  in  their  neighborhood.  Everyone  counts  in 
building  up  a  paper,  and  those  who  subscribe  at  the  present  time 
will  get  the  benfit  of  the  advance  in  subscription  rates  that  will 
be  made  this  Fall  when  Blooded  Stock  is  changed.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  of  those  who  subscribe  for  three  years  for  $1.00.  Begin- 
nuig  with  the  September  number  the  subscription  rate  will  be 
changed  to  $1.00  per  year.  Note  this  change  and  take  advantage  of 
it  at  once.  -  4^ 

ON  SEVERAL  occasions  we  have  intimated  that  there  would 
be  a  change  made  in  Blooded  Stock  just  as  soon  as  we  could  see 
our  way  clear  to  do  so.  Plans  have  so  far  progressed  that  we  can 
now  state  that  commencing  with  the  September  number  the  form 
of  Blooded  Stock  will  be  entirely  changed,  and  it  is  our  purpose 
to  make  the  paper  all  that  the  name  implies.  In  fact,  we  desire  to 
make  it  one  of  the  finest  farm  papers  printed.  It  will  be  printed 
on  the  very  best  of  paper  and  finely  illustrated.  Special  articles 
will  be  prepared  for  each  number  along  the  lines  taken  up  by  the 
great  magazines  of  the  country.  Therefore,  old  subscribers  should 
see  that  their  subscriptions  are  renewed,  so  as  to  keep  their  names 
on  our  list  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  advance  in  rate  when 
this  change  is  made. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS  should  take  advantage  of  the  present  low 
rate  and  make  contracts  for  the  coming  year,  so  as  to  secure  these 
low  rates  before  they  are  changed  with  the  form  of  Blooded  Stock, 
as  mentioned  above.  We  will  be  glad  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
any  advertiser,  giving  special  rates  on  yearly  contracts.  This 
proposition  is  worthy  of  the  close  attention  of  our  advertisers  at 
this  time.  Write  us  what  space,  etc.,  you  would  like  to  have,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  change  that  will  be  made.  We  can  assure  all 
advertisers  that  this  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  the  way  of 
saving   on   their  yearly   advertising. 

ONE  OF  THE  TROUBLES  that  confronts  the  breeders  of  pure 
bred  live  stock  is  disposing  of  his  surplus  animals.  Many  breeders 
who  had  the  very  best  animals  have  tried  advertising  yet  failed  to 
dispose  of  them,  because  they  did  not  have  the  knack  of  telling 
what  they  had  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  buyer.  Others  who  did 
not  have  half  as  good  stock  were  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  larger 
prices  because  they  wore  good  letter  writers.  Breeders  wishing 
to  get  up  gt)od  printed  matter,  circulars,  etc..  will  do  well  to  write 
us  on  the  subject.  We  arc  prepared  and  willing  to  get  up  the  de- 
tails of  such  catalogues  and  are  always  glad  to  submit  samples. 
(lood  catalogues  arc  the  chcai>e«.t  and  make  the  most  sales.  First 
have  tlu-  stock  to  .satisfy  the  customer  and  then  tell  what  you  have 
in  a  manner  that  will  attract  buyers.     Write  us  on  the  subject. 

SOME  FARMERS  go  for  one  line,  others  follow  another,  each 
using  different  methods.  I-^ach  in  his  own  way  or  fancy,  but  sel- 
dom do  they  combine  and  all  work  for  one  object,  and  stock 
breeders  are  no  exceptions. 
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MUST  HAVE  PROTEIN. 
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Mr.  H.  Glendinning  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  dairyman  of  Western 
Ontario,  urged  the  importance  of  pro- 
tein foods  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  and  said: 

"We  must  have  succulent  food  in 
order  to  produce  milk  cheaply.  We 
can  get  that  in  the  form  of  corn  si- 
lage. There  are  only  21  pounds  of 
dry  matter  in  100  pounds  of  silage, 
the  balance  consists  of  water.  In 
protein  there  is  only  nine-tenths  of 
a  pound  in  100  pounds  of  corn  si- 
lage. There  are  many  people  who 
make  a  great  mistake  in  building  a 
silo  and  feeding  corn  silage  almost 
exclusively.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
they  say  that  they  did  not  have  very 
n^ood  results  and  go  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  woulJ  be  inclined  to  do  that 
myself.  Feed  this  feed  along  with 
something  else,  however,  and  then 
we  get  good  results.  Depend  upon 
your  corn  silage  for  succulency  and 
palatabihty.  These  are  things  that 
are  required  in  feeding  the'  cows 
Where  we  feed  bran  with  corn  silage 
we^  have   excellent    results. 

"The  protein  in  the  bran  is  12  2-10 
pounds  in  every  hundred,  and  when 
you  feed  bran  in  connection  with 
corn  silage  it  gives  you  a  balanced 
ration.  If  you  feed  this  food  you 
are  sure  to  have  a  big  flow  of  milk 
Bran  has  got  away  out  of  sight.  I 
can  remember  the  time  when  bran 
was  considered  of  no  value.  I  have 
seen  the  shutes  turned  into  the  creek 
from  the  grist  mill  and  the  bran  al- 
lowed to  run  down  the  river.  There 
are  many  others  who  have  seen  the 
same  thing,  but  you  know  dairy  con- 
ventions, agricultural  societies,  farm- 
ers institutes,  agricultural  colleges, 
and  these  things  have  been  preaching 
the  value  of  bran  and  we  have  preach- 
ed It  to  the  highest  price,  and  there  is 
not  very  much  in  it  from  a  commer- 
cial   standpoint. 

"Now  we  have  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  something  else.  Our  main 
object  IS  to  get  that  protein.  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  milk  has  a  little  less  than  13 
pounds  of  solid  matter,  and  still  in 
that  13  pounds  there  are  3  6-10  pounds 
of  protein.  If  you  want  to  produce 
niilk  you  must  feed  largely  of  that 
nutrient.  You  cannot  expect  to  get 
protein  out  of  a  food  that  does  not 
contain  that.,  any  more  than  you  can 
expect  to  ^ct  flour  out  of  a  mill  by 
putting  sawrhist  through  it.  You 
must  have  the  right  kind  of  material 
to  get  the  flour,  and  von  must  have 
the  right  kind  r.f  material  to  give 
the  cow  in  order  to  get  the  milk. 

".Alfalfa  hay  will  take  the  place  of 
the  bran  as  nearly  as  anything  wr 
have  got.  and  we  can  produce  it  our- 
selves. One  hundred  pounds  of  al- 
falfa contains  11  pounds  of  protein, 
nearly  a^  nnich  as  that  of  bran.  We 
can  put  alfalfa  hay  in  the  barn  wliori- 
you  have  an  average  crop  of  from 
live  to  six  tons  a  vi-.ir.  nitiing  it 
thric  finus.  "S',,n  (^-;,,,  produce  more 
on  L'oofl  lainl  and  proper  treatment. 
You  can  i)rodtire  that  hay  and  put 
It  in  your  barn  at  $j  a  ton,  against 
$22  to  $25  a  ton   for  bran. 

Q-     "You    cannot     grow    five    tons 
to   the  acre  on  land   here? 

A.     "Ye^.    you    can.    the    trouble    is 
you   don't    know   how." 
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A  SEED  CORN  PATCH 

FOR  EACH  CRON  GROWER. 


Under  average  methods  of  seed  .se- 
lection in  field  conditions  there  is 
from  year  to  year  more  or  less  de- 
terioration in  all  varieties  of  corn. 
This  "running  out"  or  "losing  in 
quality  and  producing  power"  of  a 
variety  is  largely  due  to  mixing  and 
careless   selection. 

Corn  growers  are  also  finding  that 
much  trouble  and  loss  is  resulting 
from  seed  corn  harvested  late  in  the 
fall.  They  recognize  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  only  when  the 
seed  is  stl.ced  early  and  stored  in  a 
irr.per  manner.  For  these  reasons 
corn  growers  should  employ  methods 
in  selecting,  planting  and  harvesting 
which  will  give  seed  of  the  highest 
quality  and  strongest  vitality. 

One  way  in  which  every  corn  grow- 
er can  do  much  to  improve  and  main- 
tain the  quality  in  a  variety  of  corn 
is  by  planting  a  seed  corn  patch. 
For  this  patch  he  should  select  about 
twenty-five  of  the  best  and  most  typ- 
ical ears  of  corn  of  the  seed  to  be 
planted  this  year.  A  germination 
test  should  be  made  of  each  ear  in 
order  that  no  weak  ears  may  be 
planted.  Shell  off  and  discard  the 
small  and  irregular  butt  and  tip 
grains.  Then  shell  the  ears  together 
and  mix  thoroughly.  At  the  usual 
time  of  planting,  plant  this  corn  on 
the  south  or  west  side  of  the  field  to 
be  planted  with  the  same  variety. 
This  location  should  be  changed  if 
it  be  near  a  field  planted  with  another 


variety.  Give  this  patch  usual  good 
cultivation,  keeping  the  ground  free 
of  weeds  and  preserving  a  loose  soil 
mulch.  When  the  corn  is  five  or  six 
inches  high,  go  through  the  patch 
and  remove  all  weak  or  backward 
plants.  Also  when  the  tassels  begin 
to  appear,  go  through  and  remove 
them  from  all  stalks  which  are  either 
weak,  barren,  smutted,  badly  suckered 
or  for  other  reasons  undesirable. 
When  the  corn  is  mature  and  not 
later  than  October  isth,  the  seed 
should  be  harvested.  Select  the  seed 
ears  from  the  strongest  stalks  with  a 
large  leaf  development  and  those 
bearing  the  ears  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  holding  it  in 
a  right  position. 

Through  the  seed  corn  patch  the 
farmer  can  do  much  to  fix  a  desirable 
type  in  his  corn  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  barren,  diseased  and  suck- 
ered stalks  that  appear  in  his  field. 
It  also  furnishes  him  a  convenient 
place  from  which  his  seed  corn  in  the 
fall  can  be  selected  and  he  knows 
that  it  is  from  the  best  seed  that  he 
planted.— G.  I.  CHRISTIE,  Purdue 
Experiment   Station,   Lafayette,   Ind. 

THE  WAY   OF  COMMON 

DAIRYING. 


John  Gould,  the  Ohio  Dairy  writer 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  Farmer 
scores  the  shiftless  scrub  cow  dairy 
farmer  and  points  the  improved  meth- 
ods with  the  improved  dairy  breeds. 

A  report  of  dairy  operations  in 
several    states,    compiled      from      the 
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actual  returns  of  over  fifteen  hundred 
factories,  creameries  and  shipping 
stations,  show  that  the  milk  produc- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  the  cows 
of  the  country  is  less  than  3^00 
pounds  a  cow  annually,  while  the 
cost  of  keep,  gathered  from  the  farm 
figures  of  8,000  farms,  is  placed  at 
not  less  than  $35  a  cow  when  figured 
at  market  rates.  This  milk  sells  at 
about  an  average  of  90  cents  at  the 
100  notch — not  far  from  $31  a  cow. 
In  a  cow  census  in  Illinois  conducted 
by  Professor  Frazier,  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  it  was  found  that  one 
dairy  of  27  cows  actually  made  more 
profit  than  have  750  cows  in  other 
dairies,  delivering  milk  at  the  same 
market  and  price.  Investigations 
along  the  same  lines  in  the  same 
territory  show  that  there  are  cow  by 
the  thousand  that  are  giving  twice 
3,000  pounds  of  milk  a  cow  or  more, 
returning  their  owners  $50  to  $70 
instead  of  $31.  Is  there  any  reason 
for    this    great    variation? 

The  idea  was  prevalent  that  a  "cow 
was  a  cow,"  and  one  was  as  good  as 
another  if  fed  the  same;  and  that  if 
one  cow  gave  more  milk  than 
another,  and  Tor  a  longer  time,  there 
was  no  way  to  explain  it  except  as 
"luck."  The  way  cows  were  kept  was 
a  demonstration  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest;  the  weak  cows  died  and 
the  strong  ones,  hardy  and  vital,  were 
the  dairyman's  flock  when  specimens 
of  dairy  breeds  began  to  arrive  from 
Europe.  Four  distinct  breeds  were 
introduced,  and  several  other  about 
which  there  is  yet  much  dispute  have 
their  place  in  the  dairy. 


ERlOWfENCE 

Our  Special  Hard-Stiif- 

Springy-UVE  Steel 

The   development  of  American  Fence.     The   years    of  experimenting.     The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  we  have   invested   in   perfecting   machinery 
and  producing  the  grade  of  special  steel  to  make  American  Fence  what  it  is  today.         ' 
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That    IS    I 

-iE^4»— ^,,^i^  L^-^"5=^  long  story. 

^^r< ^^-(frZ-^'i^Z^  'What  vitally  interest* 

you   is  the  result  of  this 

great  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

^Vhat  you  want  to  know  is  that:— 

>Ve  have    succeeded    in   producing   a 

special  steel  that  is  perlectly  adaptable  for 

fence  making.    By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 

galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 

AMERICAN  FENCE 
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"  to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.    We  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  near^ 
absolute  perfection  as  possible  lor  the  purpose.    Wire  drawn  from  the  steeli 
hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly^* 
spliced.    It  is  live  steel     not  dead  steel.    So  that  every  wtre  in  American  Fence^ 
as  now  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and  - 
Always  absolutely  reliable  against  emergencies.  »  ..„t«. 

Dealers  everywhere-one  in  your  town.    See  htm— examine  the  dinerent  styles^ 
""  test— compare— and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence. 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 


Chicago 


New  York 
San  Francisco 


Denver 
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SOME   CONSIDERATIONS 

IN  JUDGING  SWINE. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
there    is    a    distinct    relation    between 
the    conformation    of   hogs    and    their 
utility  for  certain  purposes,  and,  owing 
to  the  greater  difficulty  of  producing 
pork    with    high-priced    cereals    at    a 
^u^   h\^^"^y  °^  ^  standard  for  swine 
should   be   beneficial   to  all   interested 
in    breeding   this   class   of   live    stock 
It  IS  generally  recognized  that  swine 
are    among   the    most    profitable   ani- 
mals produced  on  the  farm,  if  hand- 
led   skillfully,    and    though    vast      im- 
provement   has    been    affected    in    the 
form   and   chaacter  of   the   carcass   in 
the  past  few  years,  much  remains  to 
be  done.     A  discussion  of  a  standard 
tor   swine   will    therefore   not   be    im- 
proper at  the   present  time,  and  may 
serve    to    crystallize    the    half-formed 
Ideas  of  many  breeders  into  concrete 
conceptions  of  what  they  should  seek 
for  in  selecting  their  breeding  stock. 
It   niay  also   emphasize   more   clearly 
to   the  mind   of  the   layman   that  the 
use    of   a    larger   number   of   sires   of 
marked   quality  and   possessed  of  de- 
sirable  characteristics   is  a   matter  of 
serious  import  to  them. 
,    In  discussing  a  standard  for  swine, 
It    IS    well    to    bear   in    mina    that      it 
must    of    necessity    vary      somewhat 
with    each    particular    breed.     There- 
fore,   It    can    only    be    taken    up    in    a 
general   way.     It   is   also   well    to   re- 
rncmber    that    there    are      two      quite 
clearly    defined    classes    of    swine    ir- 
respective   of    breed    raised    in      this 
country      The    one    type    is      known 
familiarly  as   the   lard   type   and   is   a 
product  of  the  corn  belt  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.     This  hog  is  characterized 
by   the    free    production    of   fat   as   a 
covering  over   the   body   and   a   large 
amount  of  lard,  more   particularly  in 
the  reg.on  of  the  kidneys.     The  other 
type  is  rather  longer  in  the  leg,  some- 
what   flatter   in    the    ribs,   and   similar 
in  the  body  with  a  deep  side,  and  the 
head  is  longer  and  more  pointed.  The 
type  is  now  coming  to  be  more  gen- 
erally known  as  the  bacon  tvne. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  proceed  to 
a  consideration  of  what  may  be  term- 
ed a  general  standard  for  swine,  and, 
if  necessarv,  to  later  define  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  charactristics  sought 
in  these  two  general  types,  for  it  is 
the  principles  or  fundamentals  of 
swine  production  that  concern  the 
general  reader.  The  score  card  for 
swme  is  based  on  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred points  divided  under  five  gen- 
eral headings,  the  first  dealing  with 
the  general  appearance,  the  second 
with  the  head  and  neck,  the  third 
with  the  fore-quarters,  the  fourth 
with  the  body,  and  the  fifth  with  the 
hind-quarters. 

Scale  of  Points  for  Swine. 

Perfect 
Score 

A.  General  Appearance: 

1.  Estimated     weight lbs., 

actual     lbs 

2.  Weight    according   to   age,   (5-8 

months,    200-250    lbs 6 

3.  Form,   deep,   broad,   low,   sym- 

metrical,   compact,    standing 
squarely    on    legs 6 

4.  Quality:  bone  clean,  hair  silky, 

skin    fine 6 

5.  Disposition    quiet 4 

6.  Constitution    vigorous,      robust 

showing   size   and   substance     5 

B.  Head  and  Neck: 

7.  Snout    of    medium    length    and 
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FOR  16  YEARS  THE  BEST! 

STILL  BEITER 
IN  1908 

UNITED  STATES 

Cream  Separators. 


The  United  States  has  always,  since  its  introduction,  separated 
more  cream  from  the  milk,  and  has  done  it  more  thoroughlj 
and  quickly  than  any  other  separator.  The  figures  of  the  public 
national  and  international  tests  demonstrate  this. 

THE  1908  MOOELS  HAVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

which  make  the  handling  of  milk  still  easier,  quicker  and  more 
profitable.  They  do  their  work  more  efficiently,  more  economic- 
ally than  any  other,  and  are  built  to  wear.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  that  dairymen 
everywhere  are  exchanging  other  makes  for  the  reliable  and  efficient 
United  States,  the  Standard  separator,  we  are  prepared  to  make 
prompt  deliveries  anywhere. 

Write  to-day  for  "Catalome  Ho.<t9>,  and  any  desired  partlcnlart 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  .t:    Chicago.  I U     La  Cross*,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Kansw 

ffiriil^'ri  ^•'  J^''''.I°¥°'n°'.^''*  ^'^'  ^*'y'  ^^*^'  Denver,  Colo.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal  Spokane.  Wash..  Portland.  Ore..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auburn,  Me.. 
Montreal  and  SherBrooke,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.    Calgary   Mu. 


fineness j 

8.  Eyes    full,    mild,     bright  "  and 

large     j 

9.  Face  short,  cheeks  full i 

10.  Forehead   broad,  high  and  full     i 

11.  Ears  of  medium  size,  fine  and 

soft      I 

12.  Jowl  strong,  neat  and  broad.!  i 
13-  Neck  of  medium  length,  thick  i 
C   Forequarters: 

14.  Shoulder  vein   full    i 

15-  Shoulder  broad,  deep  and  full; 

top  compact 7 

16.  Breast  full  and  wide ..,     2 

17.  Legs      straight,        short      a  nd 

strong;    feet    medium    size..      1 
«).  Body:  "^ 

18.  Chest    deep    and    broad;    girth 

_    large iq 

19-  Sides  deep,  lengthy  and  close- 
ly   ribbed g 

20.  Back  broad  and  straight;  thick- 

ly  and    evenly   fleshed 4 

21.  Loin  wide  and  thick...  1 

22.  Belly    straight ,[[[     \ 

2^.  Flank  even  with   underline....      i 
E.  Hindquarters: 

24.  Hips  wide  apart  and  smooth..     3 

25.  Rump  long,  wide,  straight  and 

evenly    fleshed     4 

26.  Hams   deep,   wide  and   heavily 

fleshed      g 

27.  Thighs  fleshed  close  to  hocks!     4 

28.  Twist  deep  and  plump i 

29.  Tail    tapering \\     j 

30.  Legs  straight,  short  and  strong- 

feet  of  medium  size 4 

Total     100 

Among  the  more  important  con- 
siderations taken  up  under  the  first 
head  are  weight  according  to  age.  an 
important  factor  to  be  clearly  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  who  hopes 
to    make    pork   production   profitable. 


Many   have   their   standard     on     this 
pomt  entirely  too  low,  due  to  the  fact 
that   the   hogs   are   not   of  the      right 
quality  or  not  fed  so  as  to  keep  them 
growing  uniformly  from  the  birth  to 
maturity.     There    cannot    be    a    very 
clear  idea  as  to  the  proper  conforma- 
tion   that    should    be    sought    in    the 
hog  or  else  there  would  be  a  smaller 
number  of  long-legged,   long-snouted 
porkers  seen  on  our  farms.     A  good 
type  of  hog.  whether  bred  chiefly  for 
bacon    or    lard      production,      should 
have  a  deep,  broad,  low,  symmetrical 
conformation,  and  while  compactness 
IS  desirable,   the  middle   piece  of  the 
bacon  hog  will,  of  course,  be   longer 
and    deeper    in    proportion    than    that 
of   the   lard   type.     Quality    is   an    es- 
sential   and    important    consideration 
m  swine  and  this  is  indicated  by  fine 
hair,    thin    skin    and    clean    bone.     Of 
course,    the    bone    should    be    of    suf- 
ficient weight  to  carry  the  body  easi- 
ly, but  a  coarse  bone  is  indicative  of 
poor    feeding    qualities    and    slowness 
m    maturing.     A    quiet    disposition    is 
an    important    consideration    in    any 
breed   of  hogs.     There  should   be  ev- 
ery   indication    of   a    vigorous    consti- 
tution  as  shown  by  what  are  more  fa- 
miliarly known  as  size  and  substance 
and    breadth    and    depth    through    the 
chest. 

The  snout  of  a  well-bred  hog  will 
be  rather  short  and  comparatively 
tine.  The  Tamworths  are  somewhat 
of  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  it 
will  not  be  improper  at  this  time  to 
say  that  though  the  bacon  hog  is  not 
as  smooth  and  symmetrical  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  lard  type,  yet.  if  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  well-de- 
fined bacon  breeds,  he  is  possessed 
of    many    attributes    embraced    under 
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the  term  quality,  and  is  not  an  un- 
gainly, long-legged,  cathammed  ani- 
mal, as  many  have  supposed.  This 
id«a  has  probably  gained  undue  prom- 
inence in  the  minds  of  many  breed- 
ers because  of  the  success  attending 
the  production  of  hams  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  from  a  hog  of  a  very 
exaggerated  bacon  type.  While  much 
success  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
farmers  who  are  producing  bacon 
and  ham  from  this  class  of  hogs,  it 
IS  generally  recognized  by  those  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation that  improvement  can  be  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  improved  sires 
of  the  clearly  defined  bacon  types  on 
native  stocks  of  the  character  under 
discussion. 

Naturally,  the  eyes  of  a  healthy 
hog  will  be  full,  bright  and  large. 
Small  eyes  showing  a  large  amount 
of  white  are  objectionable,  indicat- 
ing a  bad  disposition,  which  is  not 
characteristic  of  animals  that  fatten 
advantageously.  A  well-defined  and 
broad  forehead,  ears  of  medium  size, 
a  jowl  that  is  strong,  neat  and  broad, 
but  not  overpendant,  a  neck  rather 
short,  thick,  wide  and  deep  are  all 
characteristics  to  be  sought  in  the 
lard  type  of  hog,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  bacon  type  as  well,  except 
possibly  that  the  neck  is  a  little  thin- 
ner and  not  quite  so  well  developed 
as  m  the  lard  type. 

An  important  point  in  any  breed 
of  swine  is  to  have  the  shoulder  vein, 
and  full  shoulder  and  a  wide,  full 
or  what  is  sometimes  called  the  neck 
vein,  well  defined.  A  broad,  deep 
breast  are  important  considerations 
in  any  breed.  Locomotion  being  an 
important  consideration  so  the  ani- 
mal can  get  around  freely  and  gather 
food,  particularly  if  he  is  to  be  fat- 
tened on  grazing  crops,  calls  for  legs 
that  are  straight,  short  and  strong 
There  is  a  tendency  to  weakness  of 
.bone  in  some  of  the  pure-breds,  due, 
and  well  placed  under  the  body, 
po.'sibly,  to  a  failure  to  give  them 
as  much  exercise  as  is  necessary  to 
properly  develop  the  bone,  and  to  an 
attempt  to  secure  over-refinement  of 
bone  on  the  part  of  the  breeders. 
Activity  and  capacity  to  rustle,  even 
at  the  expense  of  extreme  fineness  of 
bone,  is  a  matter  that  should  never 
be  overlooked. 

It  is  desirable  that  girth  in  the  hog 
be  large.     The  lard  type  will  be  more 
nearly   round   at   this   point   than   the 
bacon    type.     The    sides    should      be 
deep,    long    and    closely    ribbed,    and 
this  is  a  characteristic  that  is  especi- 
ally emphasized  in  the  bacon  type  be- 
cause the  utility  of  this  hog  depends 
very  considerably  on  the  character  of 
this  part  of  the  carcass.     The  bacon 
hog    should    have      a      finely-blended 
flesh,  characterized  by  what  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  a  "streak  of  fat  and  a 
streak    of    lean."    The    lard    type,   on 
the  other  hand,  will  have  a  thick  cov- 
ering  of   fat   over  the   body   and   the 
streaking  of  fat  and  lean  will  not  be 
so  well  marked.  Therefore,  those  who 
propose    to    breed    the      bacon      type 
should  give  especial   attention   to  the 
length,    depth    and    character    of    the 
side,    and    especially    to    the      quality 
shown    in    the    slaughtered      animal. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  flesh  of 
hpgs  of  any  breed  will  be  influenced 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  character 
of    food    given,    but    this      discussion 
presupposes  that  the   bacon  hog  will 
be  raised  on  grazing  crops  or  on  food 
in   which   protein   elements   predomi- 
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Tea  Years  Ahead  of  All  Other 


In    skimming    efficiency,    simplicity,    dura- 
bility and  convenience,  tlie  new  1908  improv- 
ed  De  Laval   Cream   Separators   are   fully   ten 
years    ahead    of    any    other    machine    on    the 
market   to-day.     Thirty    years   of   experience, 
protecting    patents,    and    the    many    valuable 
improvements   devised   and  perfected   by   the 
De  Laval  engineers  in   all   parts  of  the  world  during  the  past 
three  years,  are  responsible  for  this  fact.     Every  feature  of  the 
De  Laval  has  been  improved,  from  the  supply  can  to  the  base. 
The    new    centre-balanced    bowl    with    its    separate    spindle    is 
alone  a  triumph  in  separator  construction  and  must  be  seen  to 
be  fully  appreciated.     Then,  there  is  the  new  one-piece  "anti- 
splash"   sanitary   supply  can,  adjustable   shelves  for  skim-milk 
and  cream  receptacles,  new  frame  designs,  and  many  other  but 
less     important     improvements, — all     combining    to     make     the 
De  Laval  as  nearly  ideal  as  a  separator  for  farm  and  dairy  use 
can  be  made.     There  is  the  proper  size  machine  for  every  size 
dairy   from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  no  cow  owner  can 
afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  improved  macaines.     It  will 
cost  you   nothing   to   see   and   examine   the   new   De   Laval   and 
right  at  your  own  home  too,  if  you  will  but  say  the  word.  Our 
new  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  De  Laval   improvements 
in  detail  is  sent  for  the  asking.     "VV  rite  us  at  once  and  you  will 
receive  this  Interesting  book  by  first  mall  with  full  information 
as  to  how  you  may  have  a  free  demonstration  of  the  improved 
De  Laval  in  your  own  home.     It  will  pay  you  to  do  so  and  your 
only  regret  will  be  that  you  didn't  investigate  sooner. 


Ty^E  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 


Ramoolpw  a  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

laiS  ft  12  IS  Filbert  8t. 

PHILADELPHIA 

DnUMM  Ik  SACRAMtNTO  8t& 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


178-177  William  StriiT 
MONTREAL 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,    '*  *    w.nni'pTo*™"' 


NEW  YORK. 


I07  First  StrccT 
PORTLAND,  GREG. 


nate  largely.  A  broad,  straight  back, 
slightly  arched,  but  thickly  and  even- 
ly fleshed,  is  always  desirable,  and  a 
loin  that  is  wide  and  thick  is  an  es- 
sential characteristic  of  any  good 
breed.  The  flanks  should  be  low  to 
the  ground  and  the  underline  com- 
paratively  straight. 

The  hips  should  be  wide  apart, 
smooth  and  level.  This  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  development  of  a  large 
ham,  and  as  this  constitutes  the  most 
desirable  meat  in  the  carcass  these 
points  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly,  provided  the  symmetry  and 
correlation  of  parts  in  the  body  are 
properly  preserved.  In  other  words, 
the  over-development  of  any  part  is 
to  be  deplored,  as  it  indicates  inher- 
ent weaknesses,  which  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  discuss  at  this  time.  A 
long  rump,  wide,  straight  and  evenly 
fleshed,  is  an  important  condition, 
and,  of  course,  the  hams  should  be 
particularly  deep,  wide  and  heavily 
fleshed.  An  over-abundance  of  fat 
on  the  ham  is  not  at  all  desirable,  be- 
cause the  fat  is,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  a  waste  product,  and  the 
quality  of  the  ham  will  be  determin- 
ed largely  by  the  proper  blending  of 
the  fat  and  lean.  The  thigh  should 
be  fleshed  down  close  to  the  hocks 
so  as  to  insure  the  production  of  a 
large,  plump  ham. 

These    are    some    of    the    more 


i-NEW  LOW  DOWNm 

AMERICAN 
75      CREAM 
'^SEPARATOR 

Ouarantced     to    ckim    closer 
than    any     separator    in  the 
world.     Sold    d)r'"-t    from  the 
factory.     We  are  the  oldest  ex- 
clusive manufacturers  of  hand 
separators    In    America.     You 
save  all    agents',   dealers'  and 
even  mall  order  house  proflta. 
We  have    the   most   liberal  30 
DAYS'  TRIAL,  freight  pr^ 
,  i)ai<l  offer.     Write  for  It  to- 
day     Our  new  low  down, 
waist  hieh   separator  Is   the 
finest     highest   quality    m&- 
chlne  on  the  market :  no  other 
8ei>arator   compares  with  It 
^         HBrr^^i^H  ;t  fl     '»   t*'"**^   sklmmlnK.  ease   of 
C        Hlf  V  ^^BMl    cleaning,    easy    runnlns. 
^      _n^t    '    ■■-  1    simplicity.  Btrenirth  or  qtial- 

Ity  Our  own  (the  manu- 
facturer's) guarantee  pro- 
tects you  on  everj'  AMERI- 
CAN machine.  W  e  c.in  ship 
immediately.  Write  for 
our  great  Offer  and  hand> 
•ome  free  catalogue  on  our  new  waM  Mak  aaM.    AMrMS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  GO.  BAiNk.il^:N.  v. 


important  considerations  that  should 
be  clearly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
hog  grower  and  he  should  strive  by 
every  legitimate  means  to  secure 
them  in  the  animals  he  is  handling. 
Of  course,  the  standard  for  the  pure 
bred  will  necessitate  the  breeder  giv- 
ing attention  to  these  points,  but 
it  is  the  general  grower  of  hogs  that 
is  more  in  need  of  brushing  up  on 
what  really  constitutes  a  good  ani- 
( continued  on  page  10} 
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The  possibility  of  substituting  for 
oats  a  mixed  feed  made  up  of  60  per 
cent  molasses,  20  per  cent  corn  feed, 
and  20  percent  linseed  meal  was  stud- 
ied by  H.  van  de  Venne  with  army 
horses  at  Brussels,  Belgium.  Judg- 
ing by  the  weight  of  the  animals,  he 
concluded  that  the  normal  ration 
made  up  of  12.13  pounds  oats,  1.32 
pounds  bran,  6.61  pounds  hay,  and 
4-4.1  pounds  chopped  straw  was  suf- 
ficient for  their  needs.  When  about 
half  the  oats  was  replaced  with  the 
molasses  feed,  somewhat  greater 
gains  were  made  than  on  the  normal 
ration.  The  molasses  ration  had  no 
marked  effect  on  the  amount  of  water 
consumed. 

Molasses  was  an  important  consti- 
tuent of  the  above-mentioned  ration, 
and  this  material  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  present  time 
as  a  feeding  stuff  for  horses  and  other 
farm  animals. 

According  to  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  of 
the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station, 
who  has  studied  the  question  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  plantations,  "the 
custom  of  feeding  molasses  to  the 
work  stock  on  our  large  sugar  estates 
has  been  adopted  in  anything  like 
systematic  manner  only  within  the 
past  few  years.  Previously,  and 
when  the  price  was  extremely  low, 
quantities  of  the  material  were  run 
into  large  iron  troughs,  and  the  mules 
allowed  free  access  to  it;  and,  to 
some  extent,  this  rather  prodigal 
method  still  prevails.  The  true  value 
of  blackstrap  as  a  food  stuff  has  be- 
come more  apparent  of  late  years, 
howevej-,  and  as  the  question  of  feed- 
ing economically  has  become  one  of 
considerable  moment  to  our  planters, 
it  is  being  used  more  as  an  ingredient 
of  the  'balanced  ration,'  and,  as  a  rule, 
mixed    with    other    concentrates." 

The  average  consumption  on  47 
plantations  in  the  sugar  belt  was 
found  to  be  about  10  pounds  per 
head  per  day,  and  the  range,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  gathered  about 
2  to  21  pounds.  A  gallon  of  black- 
strap molasses  weighs  on  an  average 
12  pounds.  Chopped  hay,  pea  vines, 
alfalfa,    and    occasionally    green    cane 


are  commonly  mixed  with  the  mo- 
tops,  and  some  concentrated  feed 
lasses  and  the  whole  fed  in  three 
portions.  It  is  desirable  to  begin  with 
small  amounts  of  molasses  when  this 
material  is  introduced  into  a  ration. 


Cows' Relief 


CLARK'S    ORIGINAL   FIELD. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of 
the  condition  of  Chrk's  Original 
Hay  Field,  from  which  more  than  one 
thouand  tons  of  rocks  were  removed 
from  each  acre  before  the  field  could 
be  sown  to  grass.  From  the  16  acre 
field,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  tons 
of  rocks  were  removed  before  the 
grass  was  planted,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
five  thousand  dollars.  This  work 
was  done  eighteen  to  twenty  years 
ago,  since  which  time  the  average 
growth  of  grass  upon  this  field  has 
been,  two  crops  each  year,  seven  to 
eight  tons  per  acre,  which  hai  been 
marketed  at  an  average  of  $15.00  per 
ton  and  at  a  new  cash  profit  of  over 
$60.00  per  acre,  for  this  long  term  of 
years. 

On  section  of  the  field  ^  of  an  acre, 
eighteen  years  since  seeding  has  pro- 
duced 154  tons  of  well  dried  hay  and 
paid  me  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  net  cash  profit  above  the  cost 
of  subjudation. 

U  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
journal  would  send  me  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  Higganum,  Conn.,  I  would 
send  them  full  information  how  to 
produce   such   crops. 

Yours  truly, 

George  M.  Clark. 


An  Illinois  horseman  advises  fced- 
mg  mares  in  foal  a  teacup  of  oil  meal 
every  day.  Some  veterinarians  re- 
gard any  kind  of  oil  given  to  a  mire 
in  foal  as  very  dangerous  and  in- 
stances on  record  show  that  they 
have  died  from  eating  flax  straw. 


The  narrower  the  cut  of  the  plov/ 
in  soil  free  from  all  trash,  the  better 
Ihe  work,  while  it  is  just  the  opposite 
in  plowing  a  field  full  of  stub'^lc  and 
debris. 


Cows'  Relief  is  a  specific  Remedy 
for  all  troubles  of  bag  and  teats.  It 
enables  dairymen,  farmers  and  other 
cow  owners  to  keep  their  cows  in  a 
healthy  and  profitable  condition. 
Cows'  Relief  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly penetratinKT  ai;d  disinfecting 
compounds  in  existence.  It  goes 
directly  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
relieves  the  conger.tion  and  breaks 
up  the  bunches  that  prevent  a  nat- 
ural flow  of  milk. 

Twelve  to  twenty-four  hours'  time 
IS  all  that  is  required  to  relieve  any 
case  of  Cake^  Bag,  if  applied  freely 
at  the  beginnmg  oft^e  trouble.  It  is 
excellent 

FOR  SORE  TEATS 

For  heifers  with  first  calf  Cows'  Re- 
lief works  m  a  most  pleasing,  prompt 
and  succes.sful  manner.  It  relieves 
the  soreness  and  swelling  in  the  bag 
and  IS  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to 
every  dairyman  It  keeps  the  teats 
soft  and  fie.xible.  and  renders  the 
animal  quiet  and  docile. 

H.  0.  Rice,  Farmlnfrton,  Conn.,  says: 

"Pleane  send  mo  two  boxes  of 
Cows'  Relief.  Enclo.sed  flnd  check 
for  same.  Please  send  at  once.  I 
wouldn't  be  without  it  in  my  stable." 
L.  F.  Cnthbert,  Hammond.  N.Y..8«yg: 
"I  have  used  your  Cows'  Relief  and 
flnd  it  a  very  valuable  remedy  for 
Caked  Bag." 

We  have  scores  of  testimonials 
like  the  above.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Cows  Relief  and  insist  on  having 
the  genuine.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  direct  to  us,  enclosing  $1  for 
large  package  prepaid,  (enough  for 
four  or  hve  ordinary  cases).  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
Positive  guarantee  on  every  package. 
Or  send  your  name  andone  neighbor's 
who  keeps  cows,  stating  how  many 
you  each  have,  and  we  will  send 
our  book  concerning  "Cow  Troubles." 
?ii;°r,r'«'^'°e  Cow  Watch  Charm 
FREE  while  they  last. 

Om  HU8BAMD8  »IFO.  CO. , 
[718  Cbapel  8U»  L-yndon.  VU 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 

2  Full  Gallons  Free  I0  Try— 3  Months  Time  to  Pay^ 


Bt.  LoiUa.  Mo, 


AM  The  Paint  Man.    I 
have   a    new   way     of 
manufacturini;       and 
sellinK  House  Paint. 
Its  unique— it's  better. 
^Before  my  plan  was  in- 
vented. Paint  was  sold 
in    two     -ways, — either 
"Ready  M  ade"— or 
Paint  Ingredients  were 
boueht  and  mixed   to' 
gether    by   a    Painter. 
Both  of  these  ways  are 
„_  at  fault. 

Ready  Made"  Paint  settles  on  dealers' 
shelves— sediment  forms  in  the  bottom  of  tue 
can  the  mineral  pigments  and  chemically  act- 
ing driers  in  Ready  Made"  Paint  eat  the/iYfout 
o/Jhe  I.inserdOii.—vxA  Linseed  Oil  is  the  LIFE 
of  ALL  PAINT.  Paint  cannot  be  properly 
made  by  a  painter,  because  of  the  lack  of 
heavy  mixing  and  irrindini;  machinery. 

My  Paint  is  unlike  any  other  Paint  in  the 
■world.  It's  ready  to  use— bni  not  "^Ready  Made." 
^  My  Paint  is  made  to  ordft — a /"/^-r  the  order 
IS  received.  1 1  is  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans— and  the  date  it  is  made  is  stamped  on 
each  can  by  Factory  Inspector. 


«^    Ywi  Pmy  Mo  Flight  To  Try  my  Point 


Only  PURE  Linseed  Oil  and  Pure  FRESH 
Paint  Ingredients  are  used  in  my  Paint. 

Paint  Ingredients  and  Linseed  Oil  fcand  at 
local  dealers'  is  oftentimes  adulterated. 

I  sell  my  Paint  direct  from  Factory  to  User 
—at  very  low  factory  prices. 

You  pay  no  dealer's  or  middleman's  profits. 
I  pay  the  freight  on  Six  Gallon  Orders  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  oflFer :  W  hen  you  receive  a  ship- 
ment of  6  gallons— or  over— of  my  Paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons  to  test  it. 

If— after  you  have  used  the  Paint—yon  are 
not  fer/ectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every  par- 
ticular—RETURN  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE 
PAINT  TO  ME— and  the  two  gallons  you  have 
ased  won't  cost  you  one  penny. 

No  OTHER  paint  manufacturer  ever  made 
such  a  liberal  oflFer.  It's  because  wv  Paint  is  the 
Anest  Paint  made— i>ut  uv  in  the  best  ivav—that  I 
can  make  such  an  oflfer  at  this,  I  go  ewrn  ^urthn — 

I  sell  my  Paint  to  responsible  parties  ON 
THREE  MONTHS' TIME  if  desired. 

I  inake  three  brands  of  Paint  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  my  immense  trade. 

My  Strictly  Pure  All  White  Lead  Paint  is 


absolutely  the  best  high-grade  Paint  in  tk* 

world. 

My  AXUA  Brand— Zinc  and  Lead  Paint— i« 
the  best  pamt.  in  its  class,  on  the  market. 

My  Durability  Paint  has  an  immense  sale 
everywhere  and  gives  splendid  satisfaction. 
This  Paint  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  under 
an  ironclad  guarantee. 

The  Purity  ol  all  my  Paints  is  guaranteed 
under  a  forfeit  of  $100  00  IN  GOLD. 

All  of  my  Paints  are  packed  in  Extra  Size 
Gallon  Cans— guaranteed  to  turn  out  a  full  gal- 
lon measure  of  Paint— my  customers'  insurance 
of  full  measure. 

For  further  particulars  about  my  Made-t»- 
order  Paint  and  my  Plan  of  Selling,  send  for 
my  Paint  Book— the  most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  It  gives  full  descriptions 
of  my  celebrated  Paints— and  complete  set  of 
larjfe  Color  Cards  to  select  from— the  biggest 
Color  Cards  ever  put  into  a  Paint  Book. 

With  the  Paint  Book  I'll  send  you  Free  Book 
of  all  kinds  of  Painters'  Supplies— sold  at 
Direct-to-You  Prices.  Write  me  /o</<i>.  Get 
My  Book  and  My  Plsn  to  insure  you  better 
satisfaction  and  lower  prices  on  Paint. 


__       _  -  '  — •"  "■        oa«a»«»unuu  »aa  lower  prices  on  faint. 

O.  L.  Ohaso,  Tha Palntmtm,    fl>pt.  Ill,  Sfclowfe. Mo. 
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BREEDERS'  VIEW  OF  THE  SIT- 
UATION. 

A  number  of  breeders  have  written 
us  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  things 
Hn  the  hog  business.  Opinions  that 
are  out  of  the  ordinary  we  give  a 
synopsis  of.  They  will  show  that 
the  business  is  not  dead  and  that  it 
is  as  attractive  to  some  people  as 
«ver;  that  a  little  squall  does  not 
knock   {hem   out. 

I  "The  pessimist  never  makes  a  suc- 
cess. Every  business  and  every  coun- 
try that  is  in  the  column  of  success 
|s  rrfade  so  by  optimists.  It  requires 
a  man  to  be  broader  than  to  think 
that  every  body  has  gone  wrong 
but  mine.  Don't  stand  on  the  road- 
fide  and  howl  about  any  troubles. 
Little  out  of  joint  features  can  be 
smoothed  out  in  a  private  way." 
.  "There  are  always  things  in  every 
business  that  we  can  find  that  need 
correcting.  There  has  been  a  gener- 
al lining  up  that  would  surprise  you. 
Some  of  the  faint  hearted  ones  have 
perhaps  run,  but  most  of  them  are 
determined  to  correct  any  troubles. 
The  wind  has  been  let  out  of  the  in- 
flated places  in  some  instances,  with 
a  groan,  and  caused  some  of  the 
prophets  to  cut  for  cover  and  at- 
tempt to  put  the  blame  on  the  other 
fellow." 

"We  have  faith  in  the  hog  business 
a^nd  in  the  majority  of  the  breeders, 
who  are  level  headed.  True,  the  bus- 
iness has  been  subject  to  some  hard 
knocks  in  a  business  way;  but  can 
y^u  tell  me  of  any  business  that  has 
not?  The  bankers  were  put  to  it 
apd  had  to  issue  their  notes — called 
'*m  checks — for  the  time  being;  but 
ev  rybody  now  will  be  busy  to  get 
bpsiness  back  into  easy  sailing,  and 
the  hog  men  should  beat  them  all 
to  reach  it.  Now  you  see  if  they 
dWt." 

A  breeder  from  Oklahoma  writes: 
"We  are  not  in  the  fever  district.  I 
am  selling  pigs  for  real  cash  from 
$15  to  $40,  as  good  as  are  being  sold 
at  from  $50  to  $250,  of  the  same 
breedirvg,  at  sales  payable  in  notes. 
Some  of  these  sales  are  managed  in 
a  way  that  disgusts  people.  I  have 
attended  some  of  the  big  sales  and 
have  seen  men  bid  $500  to  $700  and 
up  for  just  medium  looking  hogs, 
but  I  did  not  see  any  money  change 
hands,  and  I  noticed  more  than  once 
when  a  cull  came  into  the  ring  they 
would  hello  for  Oklahoma  to  bid, 
just  as  though  we  people  were  only 
fit  to  buy  the  refuse,  and  when  one 
of  us  fellows  would  bid,  there  were 
alv^ays  other  fellows  to  run  the  hogs 
up. on  us,  and  I  heard  some  of  them 
say,  'Make  them  cash  fellows  pay 
the  bill.'  I  just  quit  buying  at  these 
kind  of  managed  sales.  I  got  tired 
of  going  up  against  so  much  hot  air. 
I  sell  to  do  the  buyer  good,  and 
stand  back  of  everything  I  sell,  and 
expect  to  be  in  the  business  after 
this  year." 

Another  writes:  "We  are  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  investigating  sales 
and  hope  it  will  be  done  in  a  fair 
manner  to  all.  Some  of  the  averages 
that  look  very  large  would  be  con- 
siderably trimmed  down  if  from  one 
to  a  half  dozen  animals  were  taken 
out  of  the  same  that  sold  for  aii  extra 
price,  and  some  without  noticeable 
merits  to  cause  the  price  at  which 
they  were  sold,  but  the  anxiety  to 
make  an  average  that  would  outdo 
some  one  else,  has  been  a  part  of 
the  cause  of  this  trouble.     It  is  like 
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high  society— every  one  trying  to  ex- 
not  a  laudable  desire  for  everyone  to 
not  alaudable  desire  for  everyone  to 
try  and  secure  the  best  animal, 
through  breeding,  feeding  and  proper 
rnating.  We  are  also  aware  that  at 
times  an  animal  that  has  been  sold 
at  private  sale  has  been  permitted 
to  run  through  the  sale  ring  unknown, 
quite  likely,  to  the  auctioneer  or  to 
niany  of  the  breeders.  And  some- 
times a  very  high  price,  much  high- 
er than  the  argeed  price,  as  helped  to 
create  a  false  average.  While  these 
things  perhaps  are  not  criminal,  they 
are  to  some  extent  deceptive;  but  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  good,  level 
headed,  honest  business  breeders  are 
determined  to  correct  any  errors  in 
the  business,  and  stand  for  right 
methods." 

An  Illinois  breeder  says:  "I  don't 
think  very  much  of  sales  with  strings 
to  them.  The  men  who  tie  the  strings 
to  them  have  studied  out  carefully, 
and  when  it  is  sprung  in  the  sale  it 
looks  better  than  it  really  is.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  buying  boar  hogs  at 
thousand  dollar  or  higher  prices  be- 
fore they  are  born,  for  how  can  I 
know  just  what  kind  of  quality  the 
pig  may  be?  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
buying  futures  either  on  the  board  of 
trade  or  in  the  sale  ring.  There  was 
a  boar  that  one  time  sold  for  $1,000, 
with  a  string  to  him.  that  was  bought 
recently  for  $3  without  a  string. 
There  are  a  whole  lot  of  legal  ques- 
tions arising  on  these  string-tied 
sales    that    may    have    to    be    settled. 

These  are  some  of  the  opinions  of 
parties  who  do  not  approve  of  some 
of  the  transactions  of  public  sales. 
— American  Swineherd. 
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Thousands  of  Successful  Farmers  Are  l>olng  It 


There  Is  no  charm  or  secret  about  It. 
You  simply  spread  it  with  a  machine,  and 
thus  make  it  go  twice  as  far.  get  twice  as 
much  srood  from  It  on  the  first  crop,  do 
your  land  more  permanent  good,  and  save 
half  the  time  and  labor  of  handling. 

Manure  Is  generally  estimated  to  be 
worth  $2.00  a  ton  handled  the  old  way. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  it  Is  worth  twice  as 
much  to  the  farmer  who  spreads  with  a 
machine. 

Three  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable 
machines  manufactured  for  farm  use  to- 
day are  the  Corn  King.  Cloverleaf.  and 
Kemp  20th  Century  manure  spreader*. 
They  are  each  made  in  a  number  of  sizes. 

These  machines  d'ffer  somewhat  In 
construction  and  operation,  but  all  three 
are  right  working  and  of  great  durability. 

They  are  proven  machines.  They  em- 
body the  best  mechanical  ideas,  the  ma- 
terials used  In  construction  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  made  as   simple 


as  possible,  and  they  handle  manure  in  all 
conditions  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
users.  Proof  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  record  each  machine  has  made  in  the 
field. 

Is  it  not  to  your  Interest  to  own  and  use 
one  of  these  spreaders  on  your  farm? 

Figure  out  for  yourself  and  you  must 
agree  that  it  will  be  a  paying  investment, 
even  if  you  do  not  have  over  twenty-five 
loads  of  manure  to  spread  in  a  year. 

You  can't  help  but  be  pleased  with  the 
work,  the  easy  handling,  the  light  draft 
and  the  substantial  making  which  saves 
you  the  annoyance  of  breakage  and 
repairs. 

Call  and  see  these  spreaders  with  the 
local  International  agent.  He  will  gladly 
point  out  to  you  the  superior  features  of 
these  machines,  as  well  as  supply  you 
with  catalogue,  colored  hanger  or  other 
information. 
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Some   Considerations   in 
Growing  Swine 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

mal,  setting  his  standard  higher,  and 
striving  by  every  means  within  his 
power  to  obtain  animals  of  superior 
quality  whatever  his  purpose  in  main- 
taining them  may  be.  Of  course,  in 
a  short  article,  it  is  impossible  to 
go  into  many  of  the  fine  points  that 
might  be  taken  up  with  propriety, 
but  it  is  the  general  or  fundamental 
considerations  that  must  first  be  im- 
pressed on  the  farmer  before  improve- 
ment can  be  hoped  for,  and  if  he  be- 
comes interested  in  the  study  of  ani- 
mal form  and  its  relations  to  econom- 
ic production,  he  will  quickly  come 
to  realize  the  value  of  many  minor 
points  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
in  this  article  and  the  value  of  which 
he  has  probably  not  fully  appreciated 
before. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  lard  and  bacon  types,  and  as  there 
is  a  growing  and  discriminating  mark- 
et in  this  country  for  pork  products 
of  high  quality,  those  farmers  who 
are  situated  in  regions  where  cereals 
are  comparatively  high-priced  but 
where  the  legumes  can  be  grown  for 
grazing  crops,  thus  insuring  the  cheap 
production  of  pork,  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  bacon  type  ana  study 
the  qualities  and  characteristics 
sought  more  carefully,  and  by  grading 
up  on  the  native  stocks  obtain  larger 
returns  per  individual  animal  in  the 
yield  of  meat  from  the  slaughtered 
carcass,  and  a  better  price  because 
of  the  superior  quality  of  the  meat 
which  may  be  produced  by  intelligent 
feeding  without  the  use  of  any  con- 
siderable     quantity      of      high-pnced 

grain.  ,  <        .• 

In  many  instances  where  breedmg 
is  carried  on  without  reference  to 
proper  ideals,  a  large  proportion  of 
cheap  rough  meat  that  sells  for  a 
low  price  is  obtained.  The  same  food 
fed  to  a  different  type  of  animals 
would  produce  a  considerably  larger 
amount  of  high-priced  meat  and  af- 
fect the   sale  price  of  the  hogs   very 

materially. 

The  production  of  bacon  hogs  has 
not  assumed  large  proportions  in  the 
United    States,   but,    as    already   men- 
tioned,   there    is    a    growing    demand 
for  animals  of  this  character  and  this 
demand  i  likely  to  be  accentuated  in 
the   future   because   of   the    rapid   de- 
velopment   of    industries    and    a    con- 
sequent   increase    of    population      in 
many  sections  where  corn  cannot  be 
as  cheaply  produced  as  in  the  middle 
West.     There   will    thus,   in   the   near 
future,   be   a   well-defined   market   for 
pork    products    of    the    highest    type 
and   quality,   and   it  will   pay  farmers 
in  various  localities  to  develop  a  spe- 
cial grade  of  meat  for  a  given  mark- 
et just  as  it  now  pays  them  to  grow 
various    kinds    of    truck      crops      and 
fruit.     That  a  profitable  industry  can 
be  built  up  in  a  short  time  has  been 
markedly    shown    by   the    success    at- 
tending  the    efforts   of   Canadian   and 
Danish    hog    raisers    in    the    English 
market,  and  it  is  desirable  that  breed- 
ers   should    study    more    particularly 
what    the    English    market    demands 
and  a  fair  average  of  the  prices  ob- 
tained there  for  the  various  cuts.   Ihe 
English    method    of      cutting      varies 
considerably    from    that    followed    in 
Chicago,    which    is    the    standard    tor 
this  country,  a  fact  worthy  of  care- 
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established   a    new    order    of    things. 

Any  one  who  will  carefully  consider 
the  matter  must  see  that  they  are  money 
makers  and  money  savers. 

They  make  short,  easy,  pleasant  work 
of  what  always  hasbeen  hard,  slowwork. 

They  save  the  farmer's  strength,  save 
him  wages  of  hired  men,  save  time,  and 
enable  him  to  do  more  work  and  make 
more  money  out  of  his  farm  than  ever 
was  f>ossible  before. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  average 
farm  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  will 
more  than  repay  its  first  cost  each  year. 

The  nice  adaptation  of  these  engines 
to  all  farm  duties  is  one  of  their  most 
excellent  features. 

They  are  built  in : — 

VERTICAL,  2  and  3-Horse  Power. 

HORIZONTAL  (Stationary  and  Port- 
able), 4.  6,  8,  10,  12.  15  and  2UHorse 
Power. 

I  RACTION,  10,  12.  15  and  20  Horse 
Power. 

AIR  COOLED.  1  Horse  Power. 

Also  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping 
outfits. 

There  is  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  for  every 
purpose. 

It  will  be  to  your  Interest  to  Investi- 
gate these  dependable,  efficient  engines. 
Call  on  the  International  local  agent 
and  get  catalogues  and  particulars,  or 
write  the  home  office. 

INTERNATIONAL  HAILVESTER  COMPANY  Of  AMERICA.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorpoimted) 


FARMERS   are  getting  over   doing 
things  the  hard,  slow  way.    The 
very  general  use  of  farm  powers 
is  an  example. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  has  as 
great  need  of  a  reliable  power  as  the 
mechanic. 

Take  the  average  barn  for  illustration- 
Locate  one  of  the  simple,  dependable 
I  H.  C.  gasoline  engines,  such  as  is 
shown  here,  outside  the  barn  door,  or 
within  the  barn,  forthatmatter.and  what 
a  world  of  hard  labor  it  will  save !  You 
will  have  a  power  house  on  your  farm. 

It  will  shell  the  corn,  grind  feed,  cut 
ensilage,  turn  the  fanning  mill,  pump 
water,  run  the  cream  separator,  elevate 
hay  to  the  mow,  and  do  a  dozen  other 
things. 

The  old  way  was  to  use  the  horses  in  a 
tread  power  or  on  a  circular  drive,  to 
operate  a  complicated  system  of  gear 
wheels. 

The  consequence  was  that  most  of  the 
hard  power  jobs  were  hand  jobs. 

I.  H.  C.  engines,  being  so  simple,  so 
efficient,  so  dependable,  and  furnishing 
abundant  power  at  so  little  cost,  have 
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ful  note,  for  we  have  now  learned 
that  in  entering  an  established  mark- 
et we  must  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  class  to  whom  we  propose  to 
cater  if  profitable  returns  are  to  be 
obtained. 

This  question  of  bacon  production, 
while  not  one  of  wide  concern  in 
many  sections  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  be  passed  over  lightly, 
for  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
the  product  of  hogs  that  approximate 
the  true  bacon  type  quite  closely,  and 
this  demand  is  bound  to  increase 
more  rapidly  as  our  people  become 
familiar  with  the  superior  quality  of 
meats  which  show  a  fine  blending  of 
fat  and  lean  as  compared  with  the 
over-fat  bacon  and  hams  produced 
from  the  exclusive  feeding  of  corn. 
Furthermore,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  that  spring  pigs  raised  on 
grazing  crops  can  be  made  into  profit- 
able porkers  at  comparatively  small 
cost  by  the  late  autumn  and  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  free  from  dis- 
ease than  those  confined  to  pens. 
The  Southern  States  afford  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  for  raising  this 
class  of  meat  of  any  section  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  we  can  grow 
the  grazing  crops  and  the  length  of 
time  that  these  are  available  for  graz- 
ing. We  can  make  in  this  way  meat 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  section  of 
this  country,  and  our  farmers  devote 
more  attention  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
—.ANDREW  M.  SOULE,  in  the 
Southern  Planter. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  poultry 
men  and  also  poultry  raisers  to  be- 
gin their  work  in  earnest.  To  the 
many  people  who  are  about  to  invest 
in  thoroughbred  poultry,  I  wish  to 
recommend  to  them  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Reds.  After  several  years'  expe- 
rience with  the  Reds  I  have  concluded 
that  no  breed  oflfers  such  a  combina- 
tion of  useful  qualities  as  this  breed, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  are  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  command  the  admiration 
of  every  passerby.  At  our  poultry 
shows  the  Reds  are  getting  more  at- 
tention from  visitors  than  any  other 
breed. 

I  ask  you  all  who  read  this  article 
to  consider  the  points  of  beauty  in 
Reds,  because  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  fowl  that  is  famous  far  and  wide 
for  great  results  as  a  utility  fowl.  Be- 
ing a  very  active  fowl  they  do  not 
take  on  fat  easily  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  like  the  Leghorns,  but  have 
the  advantage  over  the  Leghorns  in 
being  much  larger  and  a  finer  flavored 
table  fowl. 

The  Red  is  especially  a  good  win- 
ter layer;  in  fact,  they  lay  better  in 
winter  and  cold  weather  than  in  the 
summer  months,  being  very  heavily 
feathered.  They  are  not  affected  by 
climate  conditions.  There  are  two 
things  that  the  Reds  fully  enjoy — 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light.  The 
Red  is  a  child  of  nature  and  demands 
only  the  simple  arrangements  in  the 
way  of  food  and  shelter  that  are  con- 
ducive to  health  and  contentment. 

To  those  people  who  want  a  fowl 
for  profit  or  ornaments  for  the  lawn 
there  is  no  other  bird  that  can  fill  the 
place  better,  but  to  that  other  class  of 
breeders  who  think  anything  good 
enough  for  a  chicken  I  would  say 
leave  Reds  alone,  or  any  other  pure- 
bred fowl. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  those 
who  are  just  entering  the  poultry  bus- 
iness, or  contemplating  doing  so,  se- 
lect a  breed  that  have  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  utility  fowl  and  at  the 
same  time  one  for  which  the  demand 
is  large  enough  to  enable  you  to  dis- 
pose of  your  surplus  stock  and  eggs 
at  fancy  prices;  breed  them  to  stand- 
ard requirements  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  willing  buyers  throughout 
the  land.  The  Red  hen  never  grows 
fat  or  baggy  behind  like  many  of  the 
other  breeds.  Being  light  eaters  and 
good  foragers  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  break  them  down  by  overfeeding. 

A  four  foot  fence  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  confine  them.  The  long 
breast  bone  and  body  indicate  prolific 
layers,  and  if  any  variety  of  fowl  ever 
attains  a  200-egg  mark,  the  Red  will 
make  it  a  close  race. 

The  chicks  make  excellent  broilers, 
feathers  very  fast  and  putting  on 
weight  rapidly,  especially  so  when 
furnished  with  a  well  balanced  ration. 
I  prefer  rose  combs,  as  the  single 
comb  is  just  as  good  a  bird  except 
their  comb  is  more  liable  to  be  frost- 
bitten in  cold  weather,  therefore  a 
single  comb  has  to  be  confined  more 
than  the  rose-comb  variety  in  colder 
weather. — M.  Elias. 
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Hlsh-Grad«  Flower  S««ds. 

20  ''W'  10c. 


Kinds 


A«ter, 

16 

Pw»y. 

10 

Phlox, 

10 

SwMtPcu. 

SalTia, 

8 

BalMm, 

13 

Pinks, 

10 

Kinds  Kinds 

18     PortuIscA  20 

10     Four  O'clock. 
3     Marigold,  13 

12     Petunia,  10 

6     Sweet  Alyaaam. 
10     NaRtnrtium.      10 
Calliopiis,  8 


Poppy, 
Candytuft, 
Sunflower,      ' 
Zinnia,  1! 

LarkHpuT,  ( 
Verbena,  l( 
FoTjret-me-not 
Sweet  Mi(,'nouette 

All  of  the  above  sent  to  any 
address,  postpaid,  for  luc.  silver 
or  six  two-cent  stamps.  As  a 
pretnium,  and  to  introduce  our 
see<l«  into  every  household,  ws 
L  will  al«n  Bend  a  CO^,I,ECTI0^f 
OF  FTXF.  BEAPTIFUL 
BULBS  FREE-with  catalogue 

CEDAR  WURSERY.  WINTER  HILL,Mas8. 
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THIS  CORN  QUESTION 

/       TOUCHES  YOUR. 

Mv/i7>.  POCKET  BOOK 


Pedipreed,  Fire  Dried   Se^d   will 
double  your  Corn  Crop  and  make  yoor 
pucketbook  bul^e  like  an  exhibition 
'  steer.    We  supply  the  seed   and  tell 
voo  "how  to  do  ft.''  Our  say  so  is  backed  | 
by  many  pleased  customers  and  U.  8. 
Government  Experiments.  Write  today 
lor  free  Catalog:.    ffiO  in  prizes. 

BlnKhamton  Seed  Company* 
307  Court  St.,  BlBKbantoo,  itvTtrli 


A  good  gasoline  engine  is  like  a 
trust-worthy  hired  man — it  does  not 
need  much  watching.  Just  start  it 
at  the  right  time  and  it  will  attend 
strictly  to  business. 

The  best  way  to  rid  your  property 
of  sparrows  is  to  blaze  away  at  them 
now  and  then  with  a  shotgun.  The 
noise  will  frighten  them  away,  and 
I  hey  will  seldom  return  for  any 
length    of   time. 

I.  your  boy  is  mechanically  inclin- 
ed, it  pays  to  see  that  he  has  good 
tools  to  work  with  and  plenty  of  en- 
i'or.  agement. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  stick 
to  the  culivator  as  a  tool  for  getting' 
stalk  fields  in  shape  for  spr-ng  gran 
seeding.  This  is  an  old  fashioned 
custom.  The  disk  harrow  may  not 
be  any  better,  but  twice  as  much  t'me 
is  saved  by  using  it.  One  man  does 
as  much  with  the  same  ninnbcr  of 
horses  and  does  it  easier  t'-an  two 
could   do  withe   cultivators. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  take 
an  inventory  every  year,  and  so  should 
the  farmer. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


UtiMi  Md  blfikMt  swwd  ■«  «k*  Ja 


ibfMm 


EronoBT  Biles  are  roastrarted  sa  Sititbsalnal 
^sad  Mlenlidc  priaclple*.  The  brtt  material 
ii  uietl  iu  their  ruuitrartion  throughout. 
Our  patent  rontiimous  doorway  is  a  Marrel 
of  Simplicity  and  P«rfertlon.  Doors  only 
eight  inches  hlKh.  Any  boy  can  handle 
then),  fvrmanent  ladder  and  hoop  sopports. 
Write  (or  free  illustrated  catalofne  and 
experience  of  users. 

Economy  SUo  &  Tank  Co. 
Box  3AH  Frederick.  Md. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trial 

allowed   on   every  bicycle   we  acll. 
We  Ship  on  ilpjurora/  and  trial 

to  anyone  in  i;.  S.  and  frt^y  Ikt  freight. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  bicycle  after 
using  It  ten  days  dcn't  pay  m  ctnt. 

Faot€wy  Phloem  ^,;^,  "^  \ 

pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  pritt  until 
you  receive  our  latest  Art  Catalocs  of  hli^h 
nade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  his* 
Heard  of  frieet  and  marve/out  neiv  offers. 
M  Onty  Oomtm  a  cent  to  write  a  postal 
and  everything  will  be  sent  you  PRBK 
by  return  mail.  Vou  will  get  much  valuabte 
infrmation.  Do  Net  Walt;  write  It  Mewl 
Tires,  Ceaater  Bralies,  single  wheels, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  at  hai/  usiaJ  prites. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«pt.^^^s  Chicago 


Elkhart  Buggies  and  Harness 

are  sold  direct  from  our    "^ 
factory  to  the  user.     In  buy- 
ing from  us  vou  save  the  dealer's 
expenses  and  profits.     35  Yeara  Sell- 
ing Direct  is  our    record,    and  we 
are  today 

The  Largest  Manu- 
facturers In  tlie  World 

ai.  ««■    !•„»,♦  r.  *     .     «  selling  to  the  con- 

No.  316.    Mght  EztPDsInn  Top  Rurrrv  with    _  i        •       i 

l><.uble   FenJerH.    ITlc*.  loinpiete    aTe  oo     SUniCr     CXCluSIVely. 

A8  Kood  as  Bells  for  VA  more.     '        *    "  We  ship  for  exam- 
ination and  approval,  guaranteeing  safe  delivery, 
No  cost  to  you  if  not  satisfied  as  to  st\  le,  qualit 
and  price.    Over  200  styles  of  Vehicles  and 
65   styles   of   Harness.      Send    for    new, 
free  catalogue. 

fXKHART   CARRIAGE    & 

HARNESS  MFG.  CO.       •••.•«•. 

Hkhart.  lad. 


Send  «  For 
New,  Free 
Catalogue 


tt;l«  St*!. 
iW  |tt  aor*. 


oablMllM  B 
k.  tM*  sod 
■  ••4.SO. 


any  >itk 

•stra  •ptwil. 
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LOW  PRICES  ON  HIGH-GRADE 
VEHICLES  AND  HARNESS. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1908. 


There  are  few  business  concerns 
in  this  country  that  have  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  public  than  the  Elk- 
hart Carriage  and  Harness  Manufact- 
uring Company.     For  over  thirty-five 

years — over  a  third  of  a  century — 
they  have  been  manufacturing  vehicles 
and  harness  and  selling  them,  not  to 
jobbers,  wholesalers  and  dealers,  but 
always  direct  to  the  people  who  use 
them. 

Direct  dealing  would  not  alone 
have  given  them  the  hold  they  Have 
upon  the  public.  But  they  have  dealt 
honorably.  They  have  been  manu- 
facturing high-class  goods  and  sell- 
ing them  direct  on  narrow  margins 
of  profit.  People  all  over  this  coun- 
try have  learned  to  know  this  and 
the  result  is  that  the  Elkhart  Car- 
riage and  Harness  Manufacturing 
Company  now  enjoys  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  doing  business 
direct  with  the  people. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
think  it  one  of  the  best  places  in  the 
country  to  buy  vehicles  ana  harness. 
The  vehicles  and  harness  are  known 
everywhere  as  high  grade.  As  to 
prices,  no  one  can  read  the  advertise- 
ments regularly  appearig  in  this  pa- 
per without  being  convinced  that  they 
are  right. 

The  Company's  great  catalogue 
shows  200  styles  of  Vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  Harness.  The  time  honor- 
ed Elkhart  plan  is  to  send  everything 
on  approval.  It  costs  you  nothing 
if  you  are  not  satisfied  on  style,  qual- 
it-  or  price.  Write  the  Company  for 
the  big  catalogue,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
It  means  the  saving  of  from  a  third 
to  a  half  on  the  price  on  everything 
you  may  want  to  buy  in  the  vehicle 
or  harness  line. 


Some  farmers  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  when  to  sell  a  farm  pro- 
duct. This  story  (a  true  one)  of  a 
Vermont  farmer  is  indicative  of  this. 
The  Vermonter  had  several  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  holiday  season,  on  which  he 
put  a  price  of  35  cents.  As  the  price 
advanced  to  35  he  advanced  to  40. 
At  40  cents,  he  wanted  45.  He  was 
finally  able  to  secure  it,  but  then  he 
wanted  50.  Spring  came  on  soon  and 
butter  prices  fell  all  the  way  down  to 
25  cents  in  a  hurry,  leaving  the  old 
farmer  deacon  to  sell  at  that  figure. 
Though  this  happened  years  ago,  the 
practice  of  holding  too  long  for  a 
higher  price  is  still  common. 

The  disc  harrow  is  one  of  the  great- 
est farm  tools  we  have.  By  its  use, 
we  are  enabled  to  get  our  stalk  fields 
in  shape  for  spring  grain  sowing  in 
short  order,  with  little  help.  After 
the  spring  grain  is  in  the  uses  for  the 
disc  do  not  come  to  an  end.  On  this 
farm  there  is  often  much  corn  land 
plowed  early.  This  needs  some  sur- 
face working  before  planting,  as  rains 
usually  pack  it  some  and  weeds  begin 
to  start  as  the  weather  warms.  The 
disc  harrow  is  the  right  tool  in  the 
right  place  on  this  proposition.  We 
would  much  rather  have  the  weeds 
start  early  than  not,  for  the  disc  com- 
pletely gets  away  with  them  and  the 
field  is  ordinarily  clean  throughout 
the  summer. 


Stupendous!  Extravagant!  Warvelous] 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS? 


$1 ,000  Accident 


Insurance  Policy  ■ .  ■ 


tLLFODOIIir 


nr  GOLGOTHA 


Th«World-Fam«<l 
Paintins 


2  Years'  Subscription  to  AMERICAN  FARMER 
hJs;!:  .  k.  B.  0.  CORN  BOOK  ^'JSlSf 
i  Years  Sniiscrlptlon  to  tiie  FARM  NEWS  ".£? 


For  Loss  of  Life" $1,000.00 

For  Logs  of  Both  Eyes.;...  l.OOO.OO 
For  L  as  of  Both  llanda. . . .  LOOO.OO 
For  Loss  of  fiotb  Feet 1.000.00 


For  LoM  of  One  Hand  and  One  Foot .  $l.rt00.00 

Foe  Loss  of  One   llaod .•...'..       2:M.tHt 

V«r  Loss  of  One  Foot • 250.00 

For  Loss  of  One  Eye ; lOO.oa 


•      THIS  ACCIDENT  POLICY  FOR  |1.000  Is  fully  paid  for  one  yeir.  without  aoy 
duet  or  assessments  of  aoy  kind.   This  Is  a  limited  polk 
rlaks.  iDcludlng  death  or  Injury  on  railroad  trains 


limited  policy  but  covers  a  wide  ranfe  of 

.     ,,     -  .     .    --  --1  trains  and  other  public  conveysncts.  ele- 

vatora.  troJlev  cars.  jelc.  :^aJBo  »<"£'<|f^,t^_pn^the  high  road,  from  rldlnjt  or  drivlnc. 


•utomobllea.  horses,  etc.,  hurolog  buildings,  hold-up,"drownrni.  bicycle  accidents,  etc! 

$5.00  A  WEEK  IF  DISABLED  TSiU^  ^'^  foranumhrrof  weeks  if  yooar.  dial 
V        ^.  ~r^..  ,r^^  ••>'«<l  in  any  way  described  in  the  policy.    Yoa  can 

bave  the  paper  and  policy  sant  to  differwit  addresses  if  you  desire. 
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Prof.  Holden's  Great  Corn  Book  ",'.?r..?;r"<S!;', 


CULTBtt 

In    addition    to    the    fl.OOO    Accident    PoMc?     th»    vrrat     nixt»M  r>..i^.k  I""" 

g;'5t?r.*o<^'*^?  P"""  *"  «•*'  TWO  YEARS-  Sl-BSCRIPTION  ?0  THF  A??ER"iri?M 
FARMER,  of  Indl.napolls.  the  only  Literary  Family  Farm  P.^rpuMUbi^  la 
«f  thi^'™".*'  ""^  rV^  '"ih.rrlptlon  to  the  Farm  News  of  SprlMflelS.  Ohto  oiS 
©t    the   most  practlosl.    scientific    farm    papers    la    the    osUoo  ' 

ALL  OF  THESC  FOR  ONLY  ONK  DOLLAR 

*»-Tha  a  ceptanee  of  this  proposition  aettlea  aU  back  subscnption  '-^-^-jnam 

A  -.3r.  *''*""®*^*K*"""*'".'"*'  "  ^■•«»'»0K^o  hsTe  decreed  that  all  snbacrlberrf  «» 
ft  monthly  paper  who  are  four  mi  months  in  arresr*  must  bt  cut  off  SoTf  ,„..  .« 
In  srresrs  to  this  paper  you  had  better  send  in  at  onre  snd  set  the  t^eflt  of  .m! 
stupendous  offer   before   the   supply   of   poluies   «nd   ptcture,   |f  esh.usteS       Addlll! 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1908. 
BUYING  AND  SELLING  HORSES. 
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A  Chicago  paper  devoted  to  the 
commercial  side  of  the  horse  ques- 
tion tells  how  horses  are  handled  in 
that  high  market: 

The  distribution  of  horses  to  con- 
sumers has  become  an  immense  indus- 
try. The  great  teaming  interests  of 
cities  are  supplied  with  equipment  by 
professional  dealers  who  either  pur- 
chase their  supplies  in  the  country  or 
at  some  wholesale  market,  the  latter 
being  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
The  consumer  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  time  necessary  to  canvass  the 
country  to  purchase  the  horses  direct 
from  breeders  and  relies  on  the  pro- 
fessional dealers  in  all  classes  of  com- 
mercial offerings  for  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

Dealers  prefer  to  purchase  their 
horses  at  wholesale  markets  on  ac- 
count of  the  wide  range  of  classes  and 
the  volume  of  consignments.  At  the 
Chicago  market  2,177  horses  have  been 
received  in  one  day,  4,768  in  one  week, 
18,448  in  one  month  and  127,250  in 
pne  year.  The  immense  volume  of 
daily  receipts  of  all  classes  of  com- 
mercial offerings  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  makes  it  an  ideal  point  for  pro- 
fessibnal  operators  to  obtain  their 
supplies.  This  market  has  an  inter- 
national reputation  of  being  the  larg- 
est distributing  point  of  horses  in  the 
world.  More  horses  are  annually 
purchased  here  for  the  eastern  trade 
and  export  than  all  the  other  domes- 
tic markets  combined. 

The  consumers  of  horses  are  timid 
buyers  and  prefer  in  most  instances 
to  place  their  orders  with  dealers  who 
are  expert  judges  of  all  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial offerings.  To  tell  correctly 
the  age  and  soundness  of  a  horse  re- 
quires wide  experience.  There  is 
supposed  to  be  more  deception  em- 
bodied in  horses  than  in  any  other 
class  of  domestic  animals.  Many 
horses  are  afflicted  with  vices  that  are 
concealed  at  time  of  purchase  and 
unless  the  animal  is  guaranteed  at  the 
time  of  sale  it  may  turn  out  a  counter- 
feit and  the  buyer  suffer  a  material 
loss.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  the  right  kind  of  a  horse  and 
determining  his  soundness  and  com- 
mercial qualities  consumers  prefer  to 
pay  a  bonus  to  reputable  oealers  to 
execute  their  orders. 

From  all  the  great  metropolitan 
cities  of  the  East  are  assembled  every 
week  100  to  200  horse  buyers  purchas- 
ing supplies  for  their  customers. 
They  inspect  horses  more  closely  in 
a  minute  than  a  novice  could  in  eight 
hours.  Their  losses  in  acquiring  their 
experience  have  made  them  adept  in 
discovering  every  defect  in  an  ani- 
mal when  offered  on  the  block  or  at 
private  sale.  Blue  eyes,  cut  wind, 
spavins,  stringhalt,  splints,  sidebones, 
curbs,  and  blemishes  that  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  horse  they  are  able 
to  discover  almost  by  intuition.  Even 
a  cribber,  weaver  or  halter-puller  can 
be  detected  by  experienced  dealers 
where  the  novice  would  overlook 
th^se  equine  vices. 

hi  the  old  days,  to  call  yourself  a 
farmer  was  to  brand  yourself  an  un- 
desirable citizen  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
Now,  the  fever  for  land  and  for  the 
independence  of  the  landowner  is 
penetrating  all  circles  of  society.  The 
land-owners  are  the  coming  aristoc- 
racy of  the  world. 


It  ?s  a  mighty  good  thing  to  have 
an  extra  lantern  globe  handy,  where 
you  can  get  it  and  won't  have  to 
stumble  about  in  the  dark  doing 
chores. 


YOUR   HORSE  NEVER   « AFRAID 


ft 


of  trains,  troUayi  or  aatomobilas  if  drirea 

with  a  "Beery  Bit,"  the  only  sbK>laUly 

^  safe  and  humsne  bit  made.  "FoorBito 

in  Ona."  Quicl^ly  adjusted  to  suit  aay 

mouth.    Writ*  me  today  for  trial  offer 

and  mach  ralasble  information. 

Frar.  B.  B.B«Mry,  Flaasaat  HIU,  OU* 


POSX 


CARDS 


FREE 


TWENTY-FIVE  beautiful  Post  Cards,  printed  in  colors,  on  excellent 
stock  and  illustrated  with  any  breed  of  fowls  desired,  will  be  sent  absolutely 
free  if  you  send  only  25  cents  for  a  year's  trial  subscription  to  the  POULTRY 
WORLD.  Do  not  delay,  send  at  once.  POULTRY  WORLD  is  a  guide  to 
successful  poultry  keeping  and  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  business. 
It  is  printed  monthly  on  fine  book  paper,  attractive  cover,  handsome  illustra- 
tions, special  well  known  writers.  Send  25c  for  a  year's  trial  subscription  and 
get  these  beautiful  cards  free.  State  breed  of  fowls  with  which  you  wish 
cards  illustrated  and  mention  this  paper. 

POULTRY    WORLD    CO.,  ^  Heron  LaKe.  Minn 
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Prize  Winning  R.  C.  Rliode  Island  Reds 

Winners  at 


Jamestown 
St.  Louis 
New  York 
Boston 

Send  for  Circular    ! 
E|(^s  for  Hatching  ! 

Oxford,  Pa,    ! 


;    Wm,  R.  MORRISON, 


.»»»»»»i»f#f»»»»»tf»»i»»i»»iiim#fttiini»»»f  j»4»^»»»; 


lut  Cockerel  at  Boston  1007. 


Tottile's 
Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

Winners  at  the  Nations  I^argest  Shows 

EGGS  FOR  HATClllNG 

Send  for  Mating  List 

ROB'T  C.  TiniE 

197  Bine  Hills  Ave.     Dept.  A 
Hartford,        •       Conn. 
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TO  RAISE  OR  TO  BUY  STOCK 
CATTLE 


When  cattle  are  kept  primarily  to 
consume  the  rough  feed  of  the  farm, 
such  as  pasture,  cornstalks,  straw 
and  hay,  cows  can  often  be  econom- 
ically maintained  simply  to  raise 
calves.  Even  if  the  calves  are  fatten- 
ed and  maintained,  the  cows,  calves 
and  yearlings  not  in  the  fattening  pen 
will  consume  an  immense  amount 
of  rough  forage  not  needed  by  the 
fattening  steers.  During  a  period  of 
six  months  of  heavy  grain  feeding, 
steers  will  eat  from  two  to  four  times 
as  much  grain  as  forage. 

Were  whole  shock  corn  relied  upon 
to  furnish  all  the  roughage  that  steers 
will  eat  when  on  a  full  feed  of  grain, 
it  would  supply  only  half  their  grain. 
For  example,  a  carload  of  steers  fed 
at  Ames  last  winter  required  an  aver- 
age of  26.4  pounds  whole  shock  corn 
daily  per  steer  to  furnish  all  the 
rough  feed  they  desired.  Of  this 
amount  13.28  --ounds  was  ear  corn, 
and  in  addition  each  steer  ate  13.32 
pounds  of  other  grain — ear  corn,  oil- 
meal  and  bran.  About  one-fourth 
the  weight  of  the  shock  corn  was 
coarse  stalks,  which  the  steers  did 
not  eat,  so  they  actually  ate  about 
four  times  as  much  grain  as  rough- 
age. 

Breeding  cows,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  maintained  on  rouirh  forage 
alone  through  the  winter,  with  no 
increased  weight  except  that  due  to 
the  developing  of  the  calf.  With  a 
small  grain  allowance  of  two  or  four 
pounds  of  grain  per  head  daily  in  ad- 
dition to  the  15  to  20  pounds  rough 
feed  each  will  eat  daily,  they  will 
maintain  a  thrifty  appearance  and 
gain  in  body  weight.  Young  cattle, 
if  in  good  condition  in  the  fall,  can 
be  carried  through  the  winter  with 
a  steady,  economical  growth  on  a 
very  small  grain  ration  if  it  is  of  a 
nitrogenous  character.  I  have  had 
good  success  wintering  yearling 
stockers  on  gluten  meal  and  corn, 
one  pound  each  per  steer  daily,  with 
corn  stover  and  straw.  Oilmeal  or 
cottonseed  meal  would  doubtless  do 
so  well.  Stock  steers  so  fed  gain 
slowly  but  steadily  all  winter,  while 
if  wintered  on  corn  stover  and  straw 
alone  they  will  shrink  50  to  100 
pounds  per  head. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  where  land  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  raising  corn  and  is  so  locat- 
ed near  enough  to  good  markets,  so 
that  hay  and  straw  are  hi-^^h  in  price, 
fattening  steers  may  often  be  most 
nearly  what  is  wanted  to  market  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Where  land  is  rough,  un- 
tillable  and  cheap  and  far  from  good 
hay  markets,  there  is  plenty  of  op- 
economically.  A  shipper  from  cen- 
tral Missouri  with  12  cars  of  cattle 
mostly  of  his  own  raising,  on  the 
train  for  Chicago  some  time  ago,  told 
me  it  cost  him  just  $9  per  year  to 
keep  a  cow  and  to  raise  her  calf  to 
weaning  time.  This  man's  cattle 
sold  within  a  few  cents  of  the  top 
of  the  market  for  the  day.  It  was 
profitable  for  him  to  raise  his  feeders. 

RAISING   CALVES   FOR   BEEF. 


The  difficulty  of  buying  steers  of 
good  quality  at  any  price  makes  it 
desirable  to  raise  them  whenever 
practicable.  Aside  from  an  addition- 
al expense  of  $1  to  $2  per  calf  for  a 


good,  pure-bred  sire,  calve  'of  the 
best  type  can  be  raised  as  cheaply 
as  inferior  ones.  Xhe  good  calves 
will  make  gains  in  weight  as  cheap- 
ly as  the  poor  ones,  and  will  sell  for 
so  cents  to  $1  per  100  pounds  ,  or  $6 
to  $14  per  head  more  on  the  market 
than  the  poorer  steers.  Even  if  the 
poor  calf  can  be  bought  $4  to  $5  less 
than  the  cost  of  raising  the  good 
calf,  the  latter  is  still  a  source  of 
more  profit  and  more  pleasure  to  the 
feeder. 

Where  calves  are  raised  for  beef 
in  the  corn  belt  states,  the  small  farm- 
er can  more  conveniently  fatten  them 
as  yearlings  than  to  keep  them  longer. 
In  order  to  raise  a  carload  of  two- 
year-old  steers  each  year  one  would 
have  on  the  farm  about  40  cows,  40 
two-year-olds,  40  yearlings,  40  calves. 
If  he  shipped  a  carload  each  year  of 
two-year-old  steers  and  heifers  to- 
gether, he  would  still  have  too  many 
cattle  for  the  average  farm.  If 
calves  are  pushed  from  the  start  and 
sold  fat  as  yearlings,  25  cows,  25 
yearlings  and  25  calves  are  all  that 
need  be  on  the  farm  at  one  time. 
By  this  plan,  too,  the  heifers  will  sell 
readily  with  the  steers  without  great- 
ly  lowering  the  price. 

Where    the    cost    of    maintaining   a 
cow  is  too  great  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
calf  alone,  the  dual  purnose  cow  gives 
the    solution    to      the      problem.     In 
such   locations,  dairying  is  invariably 
a    paying    business.     Now,    the    beef 
conformation    can   be   combined   with 
milk   producing     powers.       Scattered 
individual    cows    throughout    America 
both   grades   and  pure-bred,  are   pay- 
ing   propositions    at    the    pail,    giving 
upward    of   5000   pounds   of   milk   per 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  are  of  the 
wide,   square,  low-set,  heavy  muscled 
type,    and    put    on    fat    rapidly    when 
dry.     Such  cows  are  kept  in  England 
in    large   herds.     They   may  not   pro- 
duce calves  of  the  extremely  perfect 
beef  type.     That   is   not   necessary  in 
order    to    secure    the    highest    market 
price.        Recently     the     steers     from 
-Ames,    which    were    considered      not 
good  enough  for  show  purposes,  were 
sold,  topping  the  Chicago  market  by 
65    cents    per    100    pounds.     Cows    of 
the    type    described    can    raise    their 
calves   on    new   milk   and    still     have 
half  of  their  yield  of  milk  to  be  sold 
or  to  make  over  100  pounds  of  butter 
per    year.     Such    cows    are      rare      in 
America,  but  the  few  there  are  should 
be      cherished.     They     have     greater 
money    making    possibilities    for    the 
average    farmer    than    anything    else 
in    the    cattle    line.     The    farmers    in 
the    corn    belt    are    surely   coming    in 
time    to    seek    for   this    type   of   cow, 
and  those  who  realize  it  first  and  get 
busy  will  be  the  most  fortunate. 

At  present,  with  the  great  west- 
ern plains  raising  calves  which  they 
have  not  grain  to  fatten,  there  is  a 
supply  of  good  stock  and  feeding 
cattle  which  can  be  bought  at  paying 
prices.  They  can  be  secured  just 
when  needed,  and  the  capital  invest- 
ed can  be  turned  over  often — from 
once  to  three  times  a  year.  These 
cattle,  with  big.  thin  frames,  are  in 
shape  to  make  the  most  rapid  gains 
on  feed.  Thin  steers  of  good  quali- 
tv  are  often  a  losing  proposition  for 
the  producer,  because  they  have  been 
maintained  a  long  time,  making  very 
slow  gains,  and  often  for  long  per- 
iods losing  instead  of  gaining  weight. 
For  the  buyer  they  are  money-makers 
for  their  big  frames  and  big  digestive 
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HOTEL 

RICHMOND 

17th  and  H  Btreeta 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

100  Rooms.  50  Private  Baths,  Aiurrican  Plan 

I3.  Day,    Upwards;  with  Bath  |i.  Additional 

European  Flan,  I1.50  Per  Day.  Upwards; 

With  Bath.  |t.  Additionaf 


A  high. class  hotel,  conducted  for  your 
comfort.  Remodeled,  refurnished  through- 
out. Directly  on  car  line  Uni^n  Statin 
20  minutes.  Capitol,  30  minutes.  Shops  and 
Theatres.  10  minutes.  Two  blocks  to 
White  House  and  executive  Buildings. 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Club 

Smnmcr  Season  Jnly^  to  Oetober 

Wayside  Inn  and  Oottages.    L,ake  I<uzerne 
N.  Y.  in   the   Adriondacks.      Switzerland  of 
America.     45  m:nutes  from  Saratoga. 
Send  for  Booklet 

CLIFFORD  M.  LEWIS.   PROP 


It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  man  who 
leti-  his  gate  hang  by  one  hinge  will 
make  a  good  reformer. 


The  New  Kenmore 

Albany.  N.  Y, 


One  of  the  Best  Hotels  lo  the  City 
EUROPEAN   PLAN 


$50,000  Spent  la  ImprovemeDtg 
91*50     and     Upwards 

I y  Rooms  with  Shower  and  Tub  Baths- 
\J\  '"•h  hot  and  cold  running  water 
telephones  in  every  room.  Special  atten- 
tion paid  to  Tourists  Cuisine  and  service 
unexcelled.  Nearest  Holel  to  the  Capitol 
Buildings,  Theatres  and  Union  Station 

•IAS.  A.  OAKS 

Also    LAKESIDE   HOTEL,   Modern 
Summer    resort,    with    all    Improve- 

r^'u^^r,  ?i*"?^*^*^      *t       Thompson's 
Lake.    Helderberg   Mountains.    N.    Y. 

?ro^m":i?biry'    '^^'^     Seventeen  mllea 


Write    for   Deacrlptive   Booklet. 


e. 


# 
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apparatus  enables  them  to  make  fast- 
er gains  than  a  steer  whose  equal 
weight  is  largely  flesh  and  fat. 

The  buying  of  stock  and  feeding 
cattle  appeals  to  the  speculator.  He 
must  be  content  to  do  without  cat- 
tle if  he  cannot  buy  them  cheap.or 
else  he  must  run  the  risk  of  a  heavy 
loss.  The  raising  of  calves  f  rom 
birth  until  fattened  is  an  enterprise 
that  engages  the  interest  of  the  man 
who  is  building  up  a  permanent  plan 
for  operating  his  farm.  As  L.  H. 
Kerrick  used  to  say,  "He  does  not 
fatten  cattle;  he  grows  beef." — E.  T. 
Robbijis,   Iowa  Agricultural  College, 


To  wean  a  sucking  cow,  put  on  a 
halter,  then  a  surcingle  just  back  of 
her  front  legs,  and  fasten  one  end  of 
a  stick  to  her  halter,  the  other  end 
to  the  surcingle  and  place  between 
her  front  legs.  She  can  eat  and 
drink  but  can't  rfeach  around  to  suck 
herseelf. — G.    S,      Nugent,      Liscomb, 

One  of  our  old  folks  gets  warts  off 
this  way:  Clean  the  udder  with  a  mild 
creolin  solution,  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  creolin  and  a  bucket  of  water. 
Then  cut  oflF  the  warts  with  common 
scissors  or  knife,  touch  their  roots 
with  a  pencil  of  silver  nitrate  and 
keep  udder  and  teats  soft  with  lard. 

Lead,  a  cow  by  making  a  rope  halt- 
er and  tying  her  to  the  wagon.  Let 
rope  extend  from  the  wagon  back- 
ward over  her  hips,  fasten  to  the 
tail  and  then  bring  forward  to  wagon 
again.  With  a  strap  or  small  rope 
fasten  the  rope  in  such  a  way  it  can- 
not slip  off  her  back. — W.  W.  Mc- 
Colloch,  R.  R.  2,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Some  of  our  greatest  failures  come 
from  not  being  ready  to  do  our  work 
when  it  ought  to  be  done;  let's  be 
ready.  And  yet  it  takes  grit,  some- 
times, just  to  sit  still  and  wait  for 
land  to  dry  off  before  starting  tht 
plows.     It      pays,      though.  Land 

ploughed  too  wet  may  be  spoiled  for 
a  good  many  years.  It  bakes,  lies 
hard,  and   is  unprofitable. 


THB    ABORTION    SCOURGE. 

It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  David  Roberts. 
State  Veterlnarl.'.  T  of  Wisconsin,  that 
Abortion  is  the  rnost  destructive  of  all 
cattle  diseases.  That  this  fact  is  not 
universally  recognized  he  attributes 
to  another  fact,  that  the  disease  Itself 
Is  not  generally  recognized  nor  Its 
losses    properly    computed. 

Even  In  tuberculosis,  a  cow  may  be 
affected  for  some  time  and  still  pro- 
duce healthy  calves.  But  the  abortion 
infected  cow  loses,  first  her  calf,  sec- 
ond her  flow  of  milk,  thus  becoming 
herself  a  non-producer  and  a  net  ex- 
pense. .   . 

Dr.  Roberts  has  further  observed  In 
his  twenty  years'  of  practice  and  in  his 
official  capacity,  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  all  tuberculous  cows  slaughtered 
are  also  Infected  with  abortion.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  disputed  that  the  work  of 
the  abortion   germ   in   many  cases   pre- 

6 ares  the  way  for  the  spreading  of  tu- 
erculosls  among  herds. 
Dr.  Roberts  has  compiled  In  book 
form  the  results  of  his  experience.  The 
volume  Is  called  "The  Practical  Home 
Veterinarian"  and  Is  all  its  name  in- 
dicates, giving,  as  it  does,  descriptions, 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  all  live 
stock  diseases.  However.  It  deals  most 
comprehensively  with  abortion  and  the 
serum  treatment  discovered  by  Dr. 
Roberts  himself.  It  is  shown  that 
hundreds  of  herds  have  been  treated 
with  this  Anti-Abortion  Serum  success- 
fully and  not  one  failure  has  been  re- 
corded. .   ^  , 

This  book,  bound  In  cloth,  completely 
Illustrated,  can  be  obtained  by  any  one 
owning  cattle  and  other  live  stock  If 
the  owner  will  write,  stating  the  num- 
ber of  live  stock  he  owns  of  different 
varieties,  and  enclose  ten  cents  to  the 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  060 
Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


WILD  HORSES. 


Froni  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Wild  horses  by  the  thousands  are 
over-running  the  government  Na- 
tional Forests  of  Nevada  and  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  authorities  in 
vVashington  are  besieged  with  peti- 
tions from  stockmen  and  farmers  beg- 
ging them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nui- 
sance. A  recent  dispatch  from  Reno 
conveyed  the  intelligence  that  there 
are  fifteen  thousand  of  the  untamed 
beasts  upon  the  Toiyabe,  Toquina 
and  Monitor  forest  reserves  in  Lan- 
dor  county  alone,  and  that  orders 
have  been  received  by  the  forest  ran- 
gers to  begin  a  systematic  war  of  ex- 
termination upon  them.  This  dis- 
patch, although  twisted  as  to  facts, 
does  not  exaggerate  the  number  of 
horses  now  supposed  to  be  roaming 
at  large  in  the  districts  mentioned. 
As  a  matter  of  probable  truth  there 
are  a  good  many  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  wild  horses  in  Nevada  and 
the  neighboring  states,  and  every 
herd  is  a  pest  to  the  owners  of  vege- 
tation and  domestic  stock. 

The  part  of  the  Reno  telegram 
which  is  not  true  is  that  relating  to 
the  orders  sent  from  Washington. 
Neither  the  forest  rangers  nor  any 
other  employees  of  the  government 
have  been  told  to  destroy  the  horses, 
and  unless  they  do  receive  such  orders 
they  will  confine  their  energies  to 
fencing  crops  from  the  trespassing 
animals  or  rounding  them  up  when 
they  appear  and  threathen  damage  to 
the  range.  Indeed,  if  half  the  stories 
brought  to  the  capital  are  true,  all  the 
rangers  in  Uncle  Sam's  service  would 
have  little  chance  of  destroying  the 
big  herds  that  are  roaming  over  the 
Western  states. 

Within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
many  localities  they  are  classed  as 
"varmints,"  with  wolves,  wildcats  and 
grizzlies,  and  every  man's  rifle  is 
turned  against  them.  No  fence  is 
strong  enough  to  stop  these  horses, 
and  when  they  appear  in  force  they 
have  even  been  known  to  knock 
down  and  kill  cows  and  calves.  After 
each  visitation  from  a  herd  the  ranch- 
man is  likely  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
his  domestic  horses,  and  it  requires 
only  a  few  days'  association  with 
their  new  companions  for  the  best 
broken  animals  to  become  as  wild 
as  their  nomadic  comrades. 

A  study  of  the  wild  horse  problem 
brings  to  light  many  interesting 
facts  about  the  animals.  The  Leg- 
islature of  Nevada,  it  seems,  passed 
a  law  many  years  ago  specifically 
allowing  hunters  to  shoot  wild  hor- 
(continued  on  page  iS) 


6^0 
SOUTHERN 

.PLANTER. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

is  recognized  as  the  leading  Agricultu- 
ral Journal  of  the  South.  Each  month 
it  tells  the  farmer  kow  and  what  to 
do.  Totally  different  from  every  other 
farm  paper.  A  practical  farmer  edits 
it.  Prys,  Massey  and  Soule  are  among 
its  regular  contributors. 

Subscription.    60c    per    year;      sample 
free. 

Soflthern  Planter,   Box3  ii) 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

P.  S.     Will  send  Blooded  Stock  1  year 
free  with  every  •ubsorlptioa. 
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Citawaj  TmIi  kv  Urfi   laj  Cnpi 

Clark's  Reveasible  Bush  and 
BoK  Plow.  Cuts  a  track  5ft. 
wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  fore.st  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true.  Moves  18 
000  tons  of  earth.  Cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

OOUKf  ACTIM  iV  JOIHTEI  POLE  CUH' 


<  Ifore 
.^  use 
^  For 
O  PLOW 

Jointed    pole     takes     all     weight  oflf 
horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 
A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark's  Doable  Action  Combined  Cnlti- 
vator  and  Harrow 

can  be  usen  to  cultivate  rowed  crops,  as  a  list- 
ing harrow,  also  when  closed  together  is  a  har- 
row cutting  4  i-j  feet  wide 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
6   Main   Street,    -    Higganum  ,Conn. 


ALFALFA 


All  Northern  Grown  and 
guaranteed  to  be  99  per  cen| 
pure.    Should   produce   hay 

at  $40.U0  per  acre  annually.    Write  for  Free  Sampla 

and  iQStmctlona  on  growing. 

GRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

Horthem  Orown  and  of  ttronpMt  ritality.    W*  lavito  too  t« 

g«t  Oovemment  TeiU   on  our  Mnplw.    Send  for  CU.  no.  39 

TH£  J.  £.  WINO  &  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

Box    2t2t  MechanicaboriTt  Ohio 


.1)0  BULBS 

,    Will  grow  in  the 

'houae   or   out  of 

doors.  Hyacinth!, 

TiUipa,  Uladiolua, 

Crocua,  Fachsiaa, 

OxaUa,  Tuberoaea, 

Begonia,  Jonqnila, 

Daffodila,  Ctunew 

Lily,  Dewey  Lily, 

Gloxinia,  LUlea  of  

the  Valley— aU  poatpaid.Oe.  in lUmpa 
or  coin.  At»premlnmwiththeaeBalbawew1llaend 
rail  a  big  collection  of  flower  leeda— oyer  MO  klnda. 
-nd  a  flnc  eoUaetion  of  SoaT«nir  PoaUl  CanU. 

Niir»«nrt  Soni«rvlli«,   MM*. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

tl.OO  NEVER  ROOT  A  EAR  MARKER 

€^f\  Poat  Paid.  Stopf)  all  hogs  rooting. 
nl  in  Oi^uKex  hack  of  MJotted  reventible 
WWW   blade  iaaurea  (>«rfect  job. 


SaTM  piKti  and  .-.^....r-. ..^.>..  ..  _... 

Iamb*,  anyone  can  QHO  it.  Holder  holdt<  any  ^ize      ^^v^ 
aroand  upper  jaw,  hand  above  with  two  tingerH.  Money 
back  if  not  satiafied.  W.  I.  SNORT,  Qolacy.  III. 


SEEDS  ENOUGH 
rO  PLANT  SPACE  20  x  30 

To  introdace  oar  high  grade  seeds  we  will 

mail  with  catalog  for  190>4  on  receipt  <>f  one 

dime  in  silver  or  stamps,  one  package  each  of 

Cabbage  Lettace  Radish 

Cacamber        Onion  Turnip 

Beet  Parsnip  Tomato 

Parsley 

Seeds  of  carefolly  selected  varieties  (rrown 

from  the  best  stock  obtainable   which  will 

sorely  plea.se.    Our  25c  assortment  of  vetre- 

table  seeds  is  composed  of  16  larjre  packets, 

SI  choice  varieties.    Write  today  and  ask 
r  ourftf.OO  prlie  offers  open  to  all. 

BINGHAMTON  8RK1>  CO., 
307Court  St.,  BtnKhamton,  N.T. 
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Where  a  family  has  one  cow,  but- 
ter is  frequently  bad.  This  is  due 
to  keeping  the  cream  too  long  before 
churning.  The  new  cream  is  mixed 
with  the  old  and  the  butter  is  not 
good.  This  can  be  avoided  by  more 
frequent  churning.— M.  A.  M.,  Mich- 
igan. 


•  Rightly  used  stock  food  is  a  good 
thing  for  stock  and  poultry  as  well. 
When  using  it  don't  imagine  you 
know  more  about  it  than  the  manu- 
facturers, feed  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  don't  buy  old  stuff  that 
has  been  laying  around  for  months. 
W.  W.  Jones,   Licking,   Mo. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1908. 

A  I  by  14  piece  of  soft  pine  cut  in- 
to pieces  11  inches  long,  nailed  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  box,  makes  a 
good  stool.  Then  nail  braces  diago- 
nally on  each  side,  giving  you  a  four- 
sided  stool,  well  braced,  and  one  that 
will  last  for  many  years. — G.  B  .Gaf- 
ford,  Sarpy  county,  Nebraska. 


Blooded  Stock  and  Farm  and  Fireside 

BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR  50I  CENTS 

Two  Great  Farm  Papers  for  the  Price  of  One — - — 


u  ,     f7"  Fireside  has  been  a  great  farm  paper  for  thirty  years,  because  it  has  fought  for,  worked  for,  and 

helped  farmers  ever  smce  it  was  established.     It  has  always  been  the  leader  in  the  national  farm  field,  because  it 
is  a  paper  for  the  farmer  first,  but  for  his  wife  and  family  too.     It  is  the  national  farm  paper 

But  good  and  big  and  helpful  as  Farm  and  Fireside  has  always  been,  it  is  going  to  be  better  than  ever  this 
coming   year     They   have    engaged    the    finest   staflF   of  contributors  who  ever  wrote  for  a  farm  paper.     They 
cost  money — lots  of  it — but  they're  worth  it. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS 
Among  the  many  famous  men  writing  for  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Greiner,  Mr.  Fred  Grundy. 
and  all  the  other  well-known  Farm  and  Fireside  editors,    the  following  are  a  few: 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College  and  writer  of  various  books  on  aE- 
ricultural   subjects.  • 

F.  D.  Cobum,  Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Scovall,  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment   Station   of  Kentucky. 

Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Exepriment  Station. 

John  Craig,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  University.  ii 

Charles  S.  Plumb,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture 

S*"*  9'  *!:  ^^**^'  ^«*".of  'h«  ?°"*8:c  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Agricultural'  Ex.  Station  of  Mo. 

PrAf   r    n    SS^'F""'.    ".^^^^^^-^^^'^  ^?i'^.^*  Washington  and  Director  of  the  Experimental  Station. 
Frof.  C.  O.  Bull,  Assistant  in  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota. 
R.  A.  Moore,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Isn't  this  just  about  the  best  hst  of  farm  writers  you  ever  saw?    But  these  are  not  by  any  means  all  the  Bood 
things  in  store  for  our  readers.     There  is  .7       .7  an  luc  nuuu 

THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  FARM  PRESS 
This  is  only  one  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  twelve  to  fifteen  departments,  but  it  alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  price  of  the  whole  paper,  bccasue  it  gives  in  concise,  readable,  boiled-down  form  the  best  things  from  every 

ii  embrl«s^ them  all^°"  ""^        ^^^  ^^"'^  ^''"''  ^°"  ''°"''  ""^  *"^  ""^^^^  ^*''"*  paper.  ^ecIuZ 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 
will  be  a  new  department  in  Farni  and  Fireside  this  coming  year.  They  will  strive  to  make  it  earn  and  save 
many  dollars  each  year  for  every  Farm  and  Fireside  family.  It  will  deal  with  the  business  side  of  farming-somC 
thing  ab9ut  which  farmers  can  all  know  more,  and  which  means  dollars  in  their  pockets  It  will  show  ammur 
other  things,  how  money— lots  of  it— has  been  made  in  every  kind  of  farming,  by  methods  which  vn.»  h™  «l™ 
thought  of,  perhaps.  Don't  miss  it.  "Farm  Management"  will  be  somethiig^rfferent  from  w^^^^^^ 
farm  paper  publishes.  wu<»i  any  omer 

FRUIT    GROWING 
Mr.  S.B.  Green,  who  conducts  this  department  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  is  a   recognized  authority  on   fruit 
growing.     Perhaps   your   orchard    is   not   bearing   as    it  should,    and    you    don't    know    whv      Do    ,Wrf.    I^l 

mTghty  hdp'fuf."''   ^""  ""^  ^'""'^'  ""'"  '^"'  *"  '^''"  "^   ^°'   "^^^    '"   "   P^'^"'   P"°^^i^^  W      You'llLrit 

GARDENING 

The  garden  is  a  prolific  source  of  revenue  to  any  farmer,  provided  it  is  handled  properly  To  handle  h 
properly  means  dollars  in  your  pocket.  That  is  just  where  you  will  find  the  "Old  Reliable"  vLm  \^AVi?lliJl 
most  helpful.     The  gardening  pages  are  carefully  edited,  and  are  filled  with  the  most  helpful  "u™  S^efu^  hTnU 

THE    GRANGE 

No  organization  in  this  country  is  doing  a  greater  good    than    the    Grange.     It    is    the    cluhhr..,.*    ^(    ♦u 
country,  the  one  place  where  the  members  can  meet  for  social  chat  and  conversation      No  farm  nr^*.-  •     1 
ica  is  more  valuable  to  the  granger  than  Farm  and  Fireside,  because  Farm  *ind  Fireside  is     with     Tk  *"*  Amer- 
through  thick  and  thin.     It  devotes  at  least  one  page  every  issue  to  Grange  news  Jarmcrs 


cles 


THE  "WELL-KNOWN  FARMERS"  SERIES      * 

During  the  coming  winter,  Farm  and  Fireside  will  print  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  mo.f  ;« • 

that  farmers  could  possibly  read.  We  purpose  to  take  you  right  to  the  homes  of  *oml  ^J  I'"**'  ^''1" 
most  famous  farmers— men  who  are  known  the  country  over— and  show  vou  not  onlv  hnw  *»?.„  o'  Amcnca  s 
but  how  they  live  in  their  homes  too.  These  article?  will  be  called  "Well-Known  Farmer*  aL^"u  •«  ^*"°*' 
and  will  deal  with  men  who  have  given  the  best  of  their  lives  to  working  for  other  frfrm^r?     i<  \h«>r. Homes," 

K    v^i  umcr  larmers.     Don  t  miss  them! 


Send  yotir  Stibscription  at  once  to 

Blooded  StocK,    -    -     Oxford,  Pa. 


C^ 


« 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1908. 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

6»«  Hog  Worm  is  the  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

unth,S^^™Therk'i?"an'«\\v*'^^^^^^  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.    They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 

Zr,i^^Ev2??L  Vv\r  anH^^  every    character    of    a   hog 

Rem^v     Ten^eni  worS?  o?^*  Sn^HH^p '**  T  '^f.  T^'  dangerous,  are   easily  destroyed  with  the   Snoddy 

n^^lhalf^nfh^ Ziin  hi  ^^rX^^^u^^^^^  "^^^  *=^***  °"*  ^^^  ^°r"»«  ^^^^  P""^y  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  ahoat.  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  thU 

SfviSu  SS,our^i?^?tiu  Sv^r^^'irT^'''  ^V  ^"'^  *°  ."^^^^  y^"^  '^^^^^  ^o^t^  *  do"'*^  pierhead  more  t£S 
to  ha^  th^m  Trif^  investment    Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 

^JlJ^V^Jl^^.^'^A^r^^^^^  ^"^  P'*"*i"^'  ^""^^^  «=«»  »t°P  th*  ^o"t  outbreak  of  cholera  that 

JTu^r^of  t^*  roun^t     ?^^^^^  u    ^"^*  '"u  *  ^^"^  ^""^   **™^-     ^*  »  "'^^  ^^^  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


CHESTER     WHITES 

Thr«e  extra  lO-month-old  Boars,  just 
the  kind  you  want.  4  Sows,  th«  same 
ace.  that  are  rood.  Sprlns  Plffs,  Boar* 
and  Sows.  Write  me  If  you  want  a 
eholce  animal. 

J.  H.  YARNAI.L 

KKI^TON, 


CHESTER  WHITES  AHD  POLAHD-CHIHAS. 

ao  oholoe  Bprlns  Bowa,  open  ;  26  Fall  Figu 
both  WXM,  and  also  some  very  floe  yearllDf 
fcved  lows  that  are  extra  fine  and  were  prise 
wlnnen  laat  Fall.  12  bead  PolandCblna«  irom 
I  to  13  moaiba  old.  I  never  bad  a  better  offer- 
log  In  foong  lowB  than  tbli. 

C.  R..  CR£SSMAN, 

B«arsonville,B«acRs  Co.,  Fa» 


POLAND    CHINAS 

With  size,  bone  and  quality.  Boars 
of  Spring  1907  farrow.  Summer  gilts 
and  September  pigs  at  prices  to 
match  the  times.     Write  for  circular. 

A.  F.  SIEFKER, 
R  D.  No.  I,  Defiance,  Mo. 

GRIFFIN'S  0. 1.  C;S 

Growing  better  every 
day.  We  have  what 
you  want,  Some  very 
fine  fall  pigs  A  few 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  Am  booking  orders 
for  spring  pigs,  of  which  we  are'  expect- 
ing the  t^st  array  that  ever  happened. 

C.  M .  GRIFFIN 
OhaHemion,     Illinois 


The  data  collected  are  in  accord 
with  the  generally  accepted  view  that 
molasses,  when  it  is  available  at  rea- 
sonable prices  for  feeding  purposes, 
constitutes  a  wholesome  and  easily 
digested,  as  well  as  an  economical 
constituent  of  a  ration  for  draft  ani- 
mals. "It  would  seem  that  the  some- 
what general  impression  that  molas- 
ses, from  any  source,  is  unduly  laxa- 
tive, must  have  been  placed  upon  the 
effect  produced  by  the  by-product 
from  the  beet  factory,  and  not  sugar- 
cane molasses,  as  their  is  abundant 
evidence  in  our  own  State  of  the 
harmless  effect  of  blackstrap,  so  far 
as  a  purgative  action  is  concerned." 

Molasses,  as  everyone  knows,  owes 
its  nutritive  value  largely  to  the  sugar 
which  it  contains.  A  French  investi- 
gator, who  studied  the  feeding  value 
of  beet  molasses,  states  that  experi- 
mental evidence  shows  that  sugar  did 
not  appreciably  diminish  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  nutrients  of  a  ration 
when  the  amount  fed  to  horses  was 
equal  to  5  or  6  pounds  per  1,000 
pounds  live  weight.  Syrup  and  mo- 
lasses, however,  when  fed  in  smaller 
quantities,  decreased  the  digestibility 
of  the  ration,  a  fact  which  is  explain- 
ed by  the  laxative  properties  of  the 
alkaline  salts  in  beet  molasses.  The 
general  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
experimental  evidence  summarized 
by  this  investigator,  however,  was 
that  beet  molasses  is  a  wholesome 
and  hygienic  feed  when  the  amount 
consumed  per  day  does  not  exceed 
6  or  8  pounds  per  horse. 

FARM  NOTES. 


ENON  HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  botb 
sexes.  If  you  are  looking  for  good  onef 
write  me. 

D.  W.  SiaLABABfiEB,        boi.  Olii 


Chester  Whites 


I  bare  them  oomblning 
tbe  best  blood  lo  Cliester 
County.  If  yon  want  the 
Rood  old  Chester  tbat  bas  made  tbla  connty  fa- 
mous, we  have  tbem  here  tbat  will  please  yon* 
We  breed  and  sell  only  the  best.     Write  me. 

L.  WEBSTER,    •   Keltoa.    Pa. 


6REENW00D  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  large  stock. 

probably  tbe  best  I  ercr 

owned,      thorooffbbred 

Poland-C'hlna  ano  Cbea 

ter  White  Pigrs,  2  to  I 

■OS.  old,  sows  bred,  boars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prise  wlnninv  stock.    Onemsej  and  Jeraey 

Oftttle.    Buff  and  Barred  Plymontk  R.  Chlckana. 

lUrms  and  Residence,  Oreeawoo4,  P», 

Addresa  C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrtbarg,  Fa. 


SEVEN 

BERKSHIRES 


Bmrgmlnm  Im   Poland 

OhlnmOf  Borkmhlrom^ 

«  Ohomior  Whhom 

I  now  bare  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  beat  I 
erer  owned.  Cannot 
tell  yon  all  here,  out  I 
have   Boars   and  Bows, 

_.       all  V  re  -ds,?  to  fl  months 

old  matednotaUn;  sow*  bred  and  boars  readv 
(or'serrloe,  Guernsey  CaWee  and  Rer«tered 
Bx>lob  Collie  Puppies  Write  for  mem 
and  "n-e  circular.  This  stock  must  fo  ani  will 
oetoid.  M.  B.  Turkey,  Bsnod  «»n<'  White  P 
2o0ks.  Brown  Levborns  and  Beagle  Dors 

P.  P.  IAI1LT9N,    •    GMfeiifille,  Pa. 


The  memorandum  book  is  a  mighty 
good  thing  for  the  farmer  to  use  in 
the  busy  season.  Get  one  that  may 
be  carried  conveniently  in  the  pocket, 
with  a  place  for  a  pencil  in  it. 

Labor-saving  devices  are  doing 
away  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
outside  drudgery  of  the  farm,  but 
the  farmer  will  always  need  his  en- 
ergy. 

There  is  one  crop  produced  in  a 
weedy  field  that  most  farmers  fail 
to  take  into  consideration  and  that 
is  rabbits.  Harvest  it  while  the  sea- 
son lasts. 

Give  the  young  colt  some  oats. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  growing 
animals,  especially  equines,  than 
oats. 


pigs  farrowed.  May  30,   1907.    Can 
please  you.    Write  me  for  discrip- 
tion. 
P.  M.  STILEY,  Rough  &  Ready,  Pa. 


Foi  Sale 


Exhibition  and  Utilitj 

Barred  Rocks 
and  Black  Langshans 

Prices  Right,        Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

D.  N.  RIEGER,       Hyndmad,  Pa. 


BOOK  "More  Com  to  the  Acre**  FREE 

I  If  you  send  n&inec  of  6  com  or  stock  growers  and  lOo 

for  a  year's  trial  to  Farm  &  Stock,  the  only  monthly 

IdeTotedtoooraandllTeatock.    Rojnilarrat«$l,  bat 

I  we  make  this  offer  to  fvt  list  of  wide  awake  irrowen. 

I  Farm  &  Stock,  MS  Cbarlea.  St.  Joaeph,  Ma 
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WILD  HORSES 


(continued  from  page  15) 

ses  and  to  sell  their  hides  for  what 
they  could  get  in  the  open  market. 
The  law  opened  a  way  to  a  new  and 
unusual  industry,  and  many  men 
found  the  killmg  of  wild  horses  very 
profitable.  Besides  the  work  was  ex- 
citmg  and  gave  the  business  the  add- 
ed zest  of  sport. 

As  the  time  went  on  and  the  busi- 
ness of  killing  these  "outlaws"  (as 
the  wild  horses  were  often  termed) 
on  the  ranges  assumed  greater  and 
greater  proportions,  stockmen  found 
that  the  professional  hunters  were, 
m  many  cases,  abusing  their  rights 
and  were  killing  branded  and  shod 
horses.  This  put  an  end  to  the  bus- 
iness, for  on  complaint  of  the  stock- 
men the  Nevada  Legislature  promptly 
repealed  the  law.  It  is  estimated 
that  15,000  animals  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  law  was  in  force. 
This  figure  gave  the  basis  for  last 
week's   story. 

The  report,  however,  had  good  ba- 
sis of  fact,  for  the  wild  horse  ques- 
tion has  grown  to  be  as  serious  in 
the  last  few  years  as  it  was  when  the 
Nevada  Legislature  was  forced  to 
enact  the  old  law.  The  United  States 
forest  service  has  not  given  orders 
for  the  killing  of  a  single  horse  be- 
cause it  has  no  right  to  do  so.  The 
forest  officers  of  the  Nevada  nation- 
al forests  realize  how  bad  conditions 
are,  and  will  do  anything  to  assist 
the  stockmen  to  put  down  the  nui- 
sance. 

Anyone  who  finally  discovers  an 
cflfective  method  to  settle  this  prob- 
lem will  have  done  a  great  service 
for  the  stockmen  of  every  state  west 
of  the  Missouri  River.  As  an  old 
and  experienced  stockman,  now  in 
the  employ  of  Uncle  Sam.  said  of  the 
wild  horse  problem:  "Theoretically 
it  seems  a  very  simple  matter  to 
handle,  but  practically  it  is  quite  the 
reverse."  On  the  ranges  of  many  of 
the  national  forests  the  supervisors 
have  been  at  their  wits'  enids  for  sev- 
eral years  trying  to  devise  a  method 
to  meet  the  difficultv.  Apparently  an 
entirely  satisfactory  method  can  not 
be  found  because  of  the  inadequate 
estray  laws  now  enforced  in  the  dif- 
ferent states.  Under  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  following  plan  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  meet  the  conditions 
in  the  national  forests: 

"If  the  presence  of  the  horses  is 
seriously  damaging  the  national  for- 
est range  and  public  sentiment  favors 
such  action,  the  supervosor  may,  up- 
on petition  of  a  majority  of  the  per- 
mittees of  a  grazing  district,  allow 
the  horses  to  be  gathered  and  dispos- 
ed of  according  to  the  state  or  terri- 
torial laws.  In  such  cases  the  for- 
est service  will,  upon  recommenda- 
tion from  the  supervisor,  co-operate 
in  the  construction  of  corrals  or  fen- 
ces for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the 
horses. 

"Forest  officers  may  drive  unper- 
mitted horses  from  the  national  for- 
ests at  any  time,  but  if  the  owners  of 
the  horses  are  known  and  ownership 
acknowledged  the  owner  should  be 
allowed  to  adjust  the  matter  by  pay- 
ing the  grazing  fee.  If  he  refuses  to 
apply  for  a  permit,  then  a  trespass 
charge  should  be  brought  against 
him  and  the  case  conducted  accord- 
ing to  instructions. 

"Unbranded  horses  may  be  handled 


according  to  the  state  estray  laws, 
but  forest  officers  can  not  oe  allow- 
ed to  gather  such  horses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  or  selling  them,  nor 
can  they  be  allowed  to  collect  any  re- 
muneration from  any  person  for  cor- 
ralling unclaimed  horses.  The  policy 
of  the  forest  service  will  be,  there- 
fore, to  co-operate  with  the  stock- 
men of  the  state  or  territorial  au- 
thorities when  they  take  the  initia- 
tive in  disposing  of  wild  horses  in 
the  national  forests,  but  the  present 
laws  and  regulations  do  not  admit 
of  independent  action  by  the  forest 
service. 

The  wild  horse  problem  is  only 
one  of  many  which  stockmen  have  to 
contend  with  which  the  government 
IS  trying  in  one  way  or  another  to 
solve  on  the  ranges  of  the  national 
forests.  Predatory  animals,  such  as 
wolves,  coyotes,  mountain  lions  and 
wildcats,  do  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  to  stock  each  year 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  some 
ranges  forest  officers  have  to  contend 
with  rustlers,  who  sometimes  suc- 
ceed in  stealing  the  great  part  of  the 
stock  which  the  predatory  animals 
do  I  not  kill.  Poisonous  plants  are 
another  nuisance  which  give  the 
stockmen  considerable  trouble  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Uncle  Sam  has  always  shown  a 
disposition  to  co-operate  with  the 
stockman  in  combating  these  nui- 
sances; in  fact,  he  is  doing  better 
than  merely  meeting  the  stockmen 
half  way  in  the  work.  On  many  of 
the  national  forest  ranges  for  the 
last  year  rangers  and  guards  have 
been  assigned  to  the  work  of  hunt- 
ing and  trapping,  with  the  sole  aim 
of  kilhng  off  the  animals  that  prey 
upon  the  stock.  The  work  has  met 
with  marked  success,  and  hundreds 
of  wolves  and  coyotes  have  succumb- 
ed to  the  bullets  and  poison  of  the 
hunters.  Each  animal  killed  means 
a  decided  saving  to  the  sheep  indus- 
try, for  it  is  estimated  that  one  wolf 
averages  about  $1,000  damage  each 
year. 

Forest  officers  are  co-operating 
with  the  stock  associations  to  stop 
the  stealing  of  livestock  and  run  the 
rustlers  out  of  the  country.  The  war 
on  poisonous  plants  has  been  carried 
on  for  more  than  a  year  by  the  for- 
est service,  in  co-operating  with  the 
bureau  of  plant  industry,  and,  while 
the  investigations  have  just  begun, 
it  is  already  seen  that  their  growth 
can  be  checked  in  many  states. 

If  it  is  possible  to  check  the  wild 
horse  nuisance  as  easily  as  the  other 
troubles  which  have  bothered  the 
stock  interests,  both  the  stockmen 
and  forest  officers  will  find  the  West- 
ern ranges  rid  of  another  serious 
drawback  which  helps  retard  progress 
in  the  business. 


Good  clover  hay,  corn  and  oat  ra- 
tions, warm  and  dry  quarters  salt,  with 
water  at  hand,  and  regular  feeding, 
are  about  all  healthy  lambs  need  for 
best  results,  unless  a  daily  ration  of 
roots  is  added,  which  will  help  to 
keep  them  well. 

Many  sheep  raisers  have  an  idea 
that  sheep  should  be  fed  succulent 
foods  and  a  variety  only  for  a  few 
weeks  before  the  lambs  are  dropped. 
This  is  a  mistake,  particularly  when 
the  economy  consists  of  making  the 
food  for  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
dry  fodder.  Sheep  may  exist  on  such 
rations,    but    they     cannot    thrive    on 
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them.  As  a  rule,  timothy  hay  is  not 
good  as  a  dry  fodder  for  sheep.  A 
flock  will  give  much  better  results  by 
using  corn  stover  and  feeding  liberal- 
ly of  succulent  foods,  such  as  turnips 
and  mangels  mixed  with  a  little  wheat 
bran.  By  this  feeding  early  in  the 
season  less  grain  is  required,  even  at 
the  time  when  it  is  fed  more  liberally, 
two  months  before  the  lambs  are  to 
be  dropped.  It  does  not  pay  to  work 
on  the  idea  that  the  sheep  have  gath- 
ered on  the  pasture  enough  fat  and 
muscle  to  carry  them  through  several 
months  on  starvation   rations. 

A  gre-it  many  farmers  connot  see 
the  need  of  fire  insurance  until  after 
their  buildmgs  go  up  in  flames. 

Every  day  some  means  of  utilizing 
by-products  is  discovered.  There  is 
often  as  good  a  chance  to  increase  an 
income  by  turning  waste  to  resources 
by  looking  for  new  fields  for  enter- 
prise. 

The  average  farmer  discovers  soon- 
er or  later  that  the  old  thick-walled 
straw  shed  for  his  stock  is  about  the 
best,  despite  all  that  is  said  to  the 
contrary. 

If  fence  posts  were  made  of  cement 


HORSRS  Going  Blind.  BarrjrCo. 
**'-'*^'^*'^  Iowa  City.  la.  Can  Cure 


PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN 

The  kind  that  grows  and  makes  a  big 
crop.     Also    pure    bred    Duroc-Jcrscy 
Swme.     Book   and    Prices   free. 
MEADOWBROOK  SEED  FARMS, 
Williamsport,  Ohio. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull.  2   years  old,  son 
of  Dictator  and   the   best   of   blood,    a 

perfect  animal— price  and  picture  upon 

application. 

MISS  NICHOLSON,  no  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Registered  Duroc  Swine.  Bred  Sows  lit 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

WM.  HARSHMAN.  Thurmont,  Md 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  for  sale   at 

panic  prices.     Beautiful   giitf    bred 
to  farrow  this  month   and   next.      April 
pigs.      Address.       ROBINSON    BROS 
Myers,  Ky.  ' 


EGGS 

From  Beaoty  aod  UtIUty  Strain  of  B.  P.  R. 

Exhibition  matings  |2.oo  for  15  eggs 
From  good  laying  strain  I1.25  for  15  eggs 
D.  N.  RIEGER,    Hyndman,  Pa. 


GRIFFIN'S 


Crowing  Bett«r  IDv«ry  Dax 

Best  Spring  ^igs  we  ever  raised.  Offer 
single  pigs,  or  in  pairs  and  trios  not  akin 
Some  choice  boars  now  ready  for  service 

C.  M.  QBimN,  Ourlestoi,  III 
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a  lot  of  labor  with  the  sixteen  pound 
sledge  could  be  saved. 

The  farmer  should  take  great  pride 
in  his  trees  and  make  a  habit  of  plant- 
ing a  given  number  every  year  and 
preserving  them. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  small  farm 
all  your  own  and  work  it  all  your 
self,  than  to  have  a  large  one  burden- 
ed with  debt. 


The  Way  of  Common  Dairying 


(continued  from  page  5 

While  a  certain  number  of  dairy- 
men saw  the  superiority  of  these  new 
breeds  and  have  kept  them  pure  and 
distinct,  allowing  no  cross-breeding, 
thousands  of  other  dairymen  sought 
to  improve  (?)  their  herds  by  mixing 
in  the  new  types,  first  one  breed  then 
another;  used  grade  sires  of  these 
mixed  breeds;  diluted  the  fresh  blood 
below  any  possibility  of  its  having 
any  visible  influence;  discarded  be- 
lief in  there  being  such  a  thing  as 
dairy  temperament  or  line  bred  he- 
redity, and  have  continued  on  to  this 
very  day  with  the  150-year-old  plan 
of  mixed  breeding.  These  very  men 
will  contend  for  hours  that  speed  in 
a  horse  comes  by  form  and  adaptation 
and  that  both  are  secured  by  breeding 
strong  qualities  for  generations,  and 
the  same  of  draft  horses  and  so  on 
down  through  the  list,  but  they  shy 
at  believing  that  generous  milk  giving 
is  secured  by  maintaining  the  same 
plan  of  breeding.  When  confronted 
by  a  well  bred  dairy  and  large  milk 
yield  and  heifers  as  pood  as  their 
dams,  doubts  and  "disbeliefs"  are 
plenty  to  excuse  themselves,  and  they 
hold  that  "milk  goes  in  all  forms," 
and  what  they  know  about  dairying 
is  more  practical  than  that  found  in 
books  and  paper  and  under  silk  hats. 

I  am  a  believer  in  dairy  form  and 
temperament,  but  signs,  fads  and 
markings  go  for  naught  when  balanc- 
ed against  dairy  heredity,  the  dairy 
strength  of  generations  behind  a  cow 
and  that  strength  sought  for  more 
largely  on  the  sire's  side.  It  is  here 
that   line   breeding,   breeding  to   some 


extent  the  daughters  back  to  their 
own  sires  to  make  secure  this  hered- 
ity, rather  than  to  decide  it  in  halves 
and  bring  in  as  many  more  influences 
with  the  "fresh"  outside  blood,  counts 
in  dairy  maintenance. 

The  lesson  is  this:  Break  away 
from  old  traditions  and  customs;  se- 
lect a  dairy  breed  that  suits  you  best 
and  stay  by  that  breed;  do  not 
change;  grade  up  the  best  cows  that 
you  have;  test  and  discard  the  poor 
and  worthless  cows;  have  a  standard 
to  line  up  to;  do  not  be  afraid  of  a 
certain  amount  of  line  breeding,  to 
fix  heredity;  don't  mix  the  breeds; 
depend  upon  the  sire  and  his  breeding 
to  advnce  the  merit  of  a  herd;  do  not 
change  sires  very  often;  breed  for 
good  health;  be  thorough;  feed  for 
milk  and  not  beef  making;  be^  sani- 
tary; be  a  dairy  student;  don't  get 
finicky,  and  the  dairy  of  the  future 
will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world. 


If  the  horses  eat  their  grain  so  fast 
that  it  does  them  no  good  try  putting 
some  smooth  stones  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg  in  the  feed  box. 

It's  easier  to  breed  defects  than 
good  points.  The  latter  are  the  result 
of  thought  and  care,  the  former  come 
from  carelessness. 

Teach  the  colt  to  stop  promptly 
when  told.  This  should  be  one  of  his 
first  lessons.  It  may  save  many  an 
accident. 


The  horses  may  not  need  as  much 
grain  when  not  hard  at  work,  but 
they  should  have  it  just  as  regularly. 

A  good  harness  cupboard  can  be 
made  cheaply,  and  it  will  keep  the 
harness  neat  and  free  from  dust. 

We  always  like  a  horse  that  drives 
freelv.  but  who  likes  one  that  will  not 
stand  without  constantly  fidgeting? 

It's  both  slouchy  and  wasteful  to 
feed  grain  in  a  feed  box  that  is  not 
clean. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of 
the  present  condition  of  Clark's  Hay 
Field,  eight  years  after  seeding.  This 
field  produced  this  year  over  six  tons 
of  well  dried  timothy  and  redtop  hay 
to  each  acre.  You  will  see  near  the 
left  hand  corner  one  of  the  rocks 
which  was  left  in  the  field  before  sub- 
jugation was  commenced.  From  the 
original  field  more  than  one  thousand 
tons  of  rocks  were  removed  to  each 
acre  before  the  grass  seed  could  be 
sown. 

The  cost  of  subduing  this  16  acre 
plant  was  nearly  five  thousand  dollars, 
all  of  which  has  long  ago  been  paid 
for  and  a  large  profit  is  annually  now 


being  received.  This  is  the  result 
from  care  and  intense  cultivation  with 
his  Double  Action  Cutaway  Harrow. 
It  has  never  cost  from  the  start  five 
dollars  per  ton  for  well  dried  hay, 
cut.   cured   and   in   the   barn. 

The   real    profits   above   all   costs   is 
more  than  $60  a  year,  per  acre. 

If  your  patrons  woul  do  what  I 
am  doing  they  would  get  better  re- 
sults. If  they  want  to  know  how  to 
do  it  and  will  send  me  a  two-cent 
stamp  to  Higganum.  Conn.,  I  will 
send  them  full  information  how  to 
produce  large  crops  of  any  kind. 
Yours  truly, 

George  M.  Clark. 
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FOR  f  AL.B   OR  BXCHAiroa. 
Onlr  Two  Cent*  a  Word, 

all  classifled.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  26  cents  each 
issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 

This   Department   for  Lire  Stock  Oalr* 


CATTLE 


FOUR  Higrh-bred  Re^ristered  Bull 
Calves,  from  6  weeks  old  up  to  1  yr., 
at  farmers'  prices.  For  full  descrip- 
tion and  pedigree  address  S.  F.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Canton.  Pa. 

JERSBYS — Combination      and      Gtolden 
Lad.     For    sale — 10    cows,    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.     S.    E.    NIVIN,    Landen- 
berg.  Pa. 


HOGS. 


CUBSTBR    WHITES — Gilts     and    pigs. 
W.  P.  Rocks,  eggs  |1.00  per  15.     JOS. 
T.  FLEMING,  Belleville,  Pa„  R.  2. 


LARGE  English  Yorkshires — Sows  bred 
and  pigs  from  prize  winners.     CHAS. 
S.  SNOOK,  Utica  Mills,  Md. 

REGISTERED   Poland     China   Gilti 
and  Service  Boars.     Choice  Stock — 
farmers'      prices.         FRANK     GUM, 
Frankford,  Del. 

DUROC  JERSEY  REDS  for  sale  Cheap 
— four  sows,  eight  months  old.  bred 
to  farrow  in  March;  also  September 
pigs.  Address  J.  H.  DIEHL,  Potts- 
grove,   Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BROTHER  accidentally  have  discover- 
ed root  that  will  cure  both  tobacco 
habit  and  indigestion.  Gladly  send 
particulars.  C.  STOKES,  Box  120,  Mo- 
hawk,  Florida. 


POULTRY 


PIT  GAMES — pure  bred   Hopkinson 
Warhorse   stags  and   eggs  for  sale. 
E.  E.  Cowden,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs — Two  dol- 
lars per  fifteen.  Day-old  chicks  af- 
ter April  first  fifteen  dollars  per  hun- 
dred; also  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Chest- 
nut Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  Baldwins- 
ville.  N.  Y. 


FOR   SALE — 10     pure-bred      Barred 
Rock  hens  and  i  fine  Cockerel.     H. 
Hand,  Amagansett,  N.  Y. 

"THE  BREED  THAT  LAYS  IS  THE 
breed  that  pays."  Pure  Bred  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Best  layers. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  placing  your  order 
elsewhere.  White  Leghorn  Poultry 
Yards  Co.,  Route  17,  Waterville,  New 
York. 


GRA!\'T  RIVERVIEI*'  Poultry  Farm. 
Lancaster,  Wis.  Eggs  for  hatching 
— White  Holland  Turkeys.  Pekln  Ducks 
and  Barred  P.  R.  Incubator  eggs  a 
specialty.  Have  for  sale  Duroc  Jersey 
Swine.     Correspondence     solicited. 


EGGS  for  hatching  from  prize-winning 
stock — Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 
— $1.50  per  13.  Columbian  Wyandottes 
$2.00  per  13.  OXFORD  POULTRY 
YARDS.   D.   C.   Hutchison,   Oxford,   Pa. 


EGGS  for  hatching  from  Anderson's 
strain  of  prize  winning  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  For  prices  and 
pa'-ticulars  address  ERNEST  A.  YAR- 
NALL,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


Drive  the  colt  without  blinds  from 
the  very  start. 
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It  has  been  years  since  such  a  sen- 
sational boom  has  struck  the  live 
stock  markets  as  in  March.  Only  a 
little  over  a  month  ago  prices  were 
dragging  on  such  a  low  level  that 
feeders  were  disheartened  and  were 
indiscriminately  cutting  loose  from 
their  stock  in  the  feed  lots.  It  was 
simply  a  case  of  getting  away  from 
a  ruinous  feed  bill.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  advance  of 
$1.14  to  $1.40  for  cattle,  hogs  have 
gamed  $1.65  and  sheep  and  lambs 
have  gone  up  $1.00  to  $1.40.  Drop- 
pmg  off  of  supplies,  good  consumptive 
demand  and  a  remarkably  broad  out- 
let through  eastern  shipping  channels 
have  been  the  boosting  factors.  What 
a  difference  now!  Even  the  conser- 
vatives in  the  trade  are  looking  for 
still  further  advances  and  the  feeders 
who  see  good  profits  rolling  in  are  just 
as  bullish.  Top  cattle  in  March  at 
$750  was  within  loc  of  the  summit  on 
the  open  market  last  year,  while  best 
hogs  at  $6.45  was  the  highest  since 
October,  and  lambs  at  $8.35  the  best 
figure    since    June. 

Reccrd-Brcaking  Runs. 

A  strained  money  market,  along 
with  high-priced  feed  and  low  market 
prices  for  stock  on  hoof,  were  the 
primary  causes  for  the  record-break- 
ing combined  run  of  4,500,504  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  here  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1908,  being  290,504 
head  more  than  the  previous  banner 
quarter-year  movement  in  1891.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable outward  movement,  the 
combined  total  of  1,444.546  head  be- 
ing the  largest  on  record  and  indicat- 
ing to  what  great  e.xtent  the  east  is 
dependent  upon  the  Chicago  market 
for  meat  supplies.  Without  this  broad 
outlet  prices  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  would  likely  have 
sunken  to  even  lower  levels  than  they 
did,  and  the  sensational  spurts  they 
made  in  later  weeks  of  March  would 
not  have  been  recorded  in  stock 
yard  history. 

Packers'  determined  bearish  raids, 
combined  with  a  marked  curtailment 
in  eastern  shipping  orders  and  in- 
creased receipts,  caused  a  sharp  re- 
action in  prices  from  the  higher  lev- 
els to  which  they  were  soaring  last 
week,  though  the  boom  in  the  hog 
market  did  not  receive  a  set-back 
until  Wednesday  of  that  week.  Of 
course,  no  one  who  had  given  trade 
conditions  careful  thought  was  sur- 
prised that  the  recent  advance  receiv- 
ed a  temporary  check.  Feeders 
should  not  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
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the  future,  however,  and  commence 
liberal  liquidation.  This  is  what  they 
must  avoid  by  all  means.  If  they 
will  exercise  caution  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  At  the  same  time, 
where  cattle  and  hogs  are  fat  such 
should  be  sent  to  market  as  soon  as 
practicable,  owing  to  the  good  prices 
prevailing,  though  those  who  have 
lambs  in  the  feed  lot  should  string 
their  shipments  out  so  that  the  re- 
ceipts will  be  light  daily  and  all  will 
be  well. 

Cattle. 
There  was  also  a  great  advance  of 
$1.15  to  $1.40  in  prices  for  cattle  dur- 
ing March.  It  was  $7.50  for  prime 
lots  and  bulk  of  selling  was  at  $5.90 
to  $7.10  at  the  close  of  the  month, 
which  compared  with  a  top  of  $600 
and  $4.80  to  $5.75  for  bulk  at  the 
start  of  that  month.  Cows  and  hei- 
fers were  relatively  as  high  as  steers, 
best  heifers  reaching  $6.70  and  top 
cows  at  $6.25,  while  bulk  of  medium 
to  choice  butcher  cows  and  heifers 
late  in  the  month  landed  at  $4.00  to 
$5.25,  while  few  bulls  had  to  go  under 
$375.  and  best  butcher  grades  at 
$5  50  Calf  prices  were  lower  owing 
to  excessive  marketing  of  42,040,  the 
bulk  of  vealers  in  late  days  of  March 
being  secured  at  $5.50  to  $6.25,  and 
most  heavy  lots  at  $3.50  to  $4.25. 
Stockers  and  feeders  sold  the  highest 
in  a  long  while,  most  of  the  latter  of- 
ferings on  late  days  of  that  month 
going  at  $4.75  to  $5.25,  and  best  at 
$5  50,  while  stockers  in  main  went  out 
at  a  cost  of  $3.85  to  $4.50,  the  best 
up  to  $4.75.  The  above-mentioned 
high  prices  were  put  into  effect  in  the 
face  of  total  marketing  of  252,543,  the 
largest  for  that  month  since  1905,  and 
compared  with  230,341  for  March  of 
1907.  Shipments  were  very  large,  the 
total  being  127.973,  a  big  portion  of 
which  went  on  export  and  eastern 
shipping  account. 

Hogs. 
Prices  for  hogs  during  March  made 
some  sensational  advances,  the  gain 
being  fully  $1.65.  A  top  of  $4.70  at 
the  start  of  the  month  compared  with 
$6.35  at  the  close,  while  the  bulk  of 
sales  at  $4.50  to  $4.60  on  March  i 
stood  against  $6.15  to  $6.25  at  the 
finish.  This  advance  was  made  in  the 
face  of  total  receipts  showing  723,015. 
the  largest  since  1892.  and  compared 
with  578.632  for  March.  1907.  The 
extraordinary  shipping  demand  was 
a  big  factor  in  boosting  prices,  the 
total  outgoing  movement  being  281,- 
759.  the  largest  on  record  for  that 
month,   and   95,519   in    excess    of   the 


corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
Packers  put  up  a  hard  fight  to  keep 
the  market  from  getting  away  from 
them,  but  their  efforts  proved  una- 
vailing, owing  to  an  insistent  fresh 
meat  demand  and  a  broad  outlet 
through  eastern  shipping  channels. 
Sheep. 
There  was  a  gain  of  $r.oo  to  $1.40 
in  prices  for  sheep  and  lambs  during 
March.  The  eastern  shipping  de- 
niand  was  largely  responsible  for  this 
big  upshoot  in  prices,  for  if  packers 
had  had  the  market  to  themselves 
they  would  likely  have  kept  the  price 
range  down  to  a  relatively  low  level, 
as  they  were  ver^  oearish  in  their  at- 
titude all  of  the  time  and  seemed  in- 
tent on  holding  the  market  down. 
At  the  first  of  the  month  best  mutton 
sheep  made  $5.60,  top  yearlings  $6.15 
and  best  lambs  $6.85,  while  at  the 
close  of  the  month  $8.15  was  top  for 
lambs,  shorn  offerings  made  $7.50, 
yearlings  $7.40,  and  shorn  $7.00,  with 
best  mutton  sheep  at  $7.00  and  shorn 
at  $6.65.  Marketing  of  263,499  sheep 
and  lambs  for  the  month  was  the 
smallest  for  March  since  1902,  and 
compared  with  273,229  for  the  like 
month  of  last  year.  Shipments  at 
95»434  for  March  indicated  19,002  in- 
crease on  the  like  month  of  1907. 

Seeding  cootonwood  trees  are  more 
hardy  than  those  grown  from  cut- 
tings, because  the  seedlings  have  a 
tap-root  which  strikes  deeper  in  the 
ground. 
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I  ^r**  '2'  ?  "***  ^"*  XontlM  TrUI  to  Amerlea'a 
leading  fnilt  puper,  The  Fnilt-Orower,  and  we  will 
mail  booklet  t<llinflr  how  to  Retatrt-e  of  DelicloiiB 
AppleandaTine<>rBAnnerliraj>e.  FKKR.  Two  of  the 
bent  fnilu  ever  introdiired.  hardy  all  over  the  coun- 
»ry,niie'«t  quaUty.  Dellcloui  Appla  sold  lart  iiea»on 
ni  f «  a  liox.  If  yoo  have  only  a  few  treen  or  plantH 
you  need  thin  paper.  Tell»  all  about  fr.ilt— how  to 
plant.eiiltivate,  pnine,  ppray.  paok,  market.  Ke(ni1ar 
price  $1.00  a  year,  and  two  new  fnilts  includefl  tiv, 
but  will  make  npecial  offer  if  you  anower  thin  ad. 

THE  FRUn-OlOWn,  Box  3«3,  St  Jowph,  Htosoarl 

Send  your  paper  three  montht  FREE  on  trial.  aft*-r 
wbich  I  win  notify  you  to  rtop  or  become  a  lubacriber. 

Narae  — — — — ____^___^_____^__ 

Town__ .     8tat« 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  April— 1908. 

HEAVES.  THEIR 

CAUSE  AND  CURE. 


Everyone  who  owns  a  horse  or  who 
has  charge  of  horses  should  know 
what  to  do  and  how  best  to  help  a 
horse  when  it  is  afflicted  with  the 
heaves.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
i-nderstood  that  indigestion  is  primar- 
ily the  cause  of  heaves.  Over-feed- 
ing causes  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  stomach  and  violent  exercise 
thereafter  interferes  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs,  retards  the  circu- 
lation, and  in  a  short  time  the  pecu- 
liar cough  which  accompanies  the  dis- 
ease is  heard. 

Now  the  best  remedy  known  to  vet- 
erinary science,  one  that  is  guaran- 
teed to  cure  the  heaves  in  any  stage 
whatever,  is  Newton's  Heave,  Cough, 
Distemper  and  Indigestion  Cure.  This 
great  remedy  is  highly  praised  by 
horsemen  because  it  does  its  work  of 
curing  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and 
leaves  no  ill  effects  of  any  kind. 

The  price  of  this  remedy  is  $1.00  a 
can,  and  it  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers,, 
or  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  manufacturers, 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

This  company  publishes  a  book,  en- 
titled "Horse  Troubles  and  Stable 
Hints,"  which  will  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  any  horse  owner.  It  deals 
with  the  disease  of  horses,  their  pre- 
vention and  cure,  and  also  contains 
much  valuable  information  regarding 
their  care.  This  little  book  will  be 
mailed  free  to  those  interested.  Sim- 
plv  drop  a  postal  to  the  Newton  Rem- 
edy Co..  Toledo,  Ohio,  asking  for  a 
copy,  and  one  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail. 


ENGLISH    WALNUT    TREES. 


English  walnut  trees  need  very  little 
pruning.  Occasionally  they  may 
take  on  an  awkward  branch  that 
must  be  shortened,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  The  English  walnut  tree 
should  be  raised  to  branch  five  or  six 
feet  above  the  ground,  so  that  the 
branches  will  not  be  too  much  in  the 
way.  The  best  time  to  prune  these 
trees  is  on  mild  days  during  the  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring. 


We  Want 

We  want  every  Fruit  Grower  in 
the  United  States  to  see  a  copy  of 
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THE  DIXIE  HOME 

The  largest,  brightest  and  finest  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  In  the  world 
for  10c  a  year,  to  Introduce  It  ONLY.  It  Is  bright  and  up-to-date.  Tells 
all  about  southern  home  life.  It  is  full  of  fine  engravings  of  grand  scenery, 
buildings  and  famous  people.  Send  at  once.  10c  a  year  postpaid  anywhere 
In  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Six  years  50c.  Or  in  clubs  of  six  names 
50c.  12  for  $1.00.  Send  us  a  club.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Stamps 
taken.     Cut  this  out.     Send  to-day. 

THE  DIXIE  HOME        NO.  1.        BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


You  Can  Have  This  Picture 

i  This  magrnificent  picture  should  t>«  in  every  farm  home.  It 
8  a  delightful  scene  of  a  happy  young  farmer  and  his  sweet- 
heart, a  beautiful  incident  in  the  lives  of  a  great  many  readers 
of  this  pap- r.  The  picture  is  printed  in  brilliant  cofo's;  sire 
16x22  inches.  No  farm  house  bhould  be  without  it.  We  want 
you  to  t)ecome  a  reader  of 

THE  FARMER'S  RECORD 

a  large  practical  monthly  farm  journal.  As  a  special  induce- 
ment we  will  send  it  four  mouths  on  tial  for  loc.  If  you  will 
also  send  us  five  names  of  farmers  we  will  you  the  picture 
"Sweet  Sixteen."  Be  sure  to  send  the  names  with  the  lo  cents 
because  we  cannot  give  you  the  picture  without  them. 

THE     FARMER'S     RECORD 
721  Third  Street  Milwaukee,  WIsconisn 


A  LIFE  INCOME 


If  you  only  knew  how  to  create  for  yourself  a  permanent  income  for  life 
would  you  not  set  aside  a  few  dollars  each  year  for  the  next  Bve  or  six  years? 
Then  maybe  you  would  like  to  know  how? 

Take  the  culture  of  nut  trees,  for  instance,  and  start  with  a  very  small  in- 
vestment— say  only  $30  or  $40  per  year.  This  amount  will  purchase  and  set 
out  an  acre  of  the  paper-shell  variety  of  pecan  trees — twenty  to  the  acre. 
The  care  and  cultivation  of  these  trees  will  cost  very  little,  and  the  trees  will 
not  interfere  with  other  farming  operations  on  the  same  land.  In  from  six 
to  ten  years  from  the  setting  out,  each  tree  should  yield  at  least  twenty  pounds 
of  nuts — that  is  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre — and  at  only  15  cents  per 
pound  (the  best  varieties  are  now  selling  at  50  and  75  cents),  this  means  a  net 
income  for  life  of  $60  on  each  acre. 

NOW  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

But,  perhaps  you  will  ask,  can  the  pecan  be  grown  successfully  in  my  lo- 
cality? Not  necessarily.  There  are  some  sections  of  this  country  in  which 
the  pecan  does  not  thrive;  but  there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  United  States 
where  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  fruit  or  nut  trees  cannot  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

If  you  care  to  know  more  about  fruit  and  nut  growing  for  profit,  let  us 
send  you  Free  a  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  the 


The  National  Fruit  firower    American  Fruit  and  Nut  Journal 


Send  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  you  know  are  growing 
fruit,  along  with  your  own. 

An  article  on  spraying  in  every 
issue,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man. 

DON'T  DELAY 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
copy.    Address 

Nalional  Fruit  Grower 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan 


which  is  authority  on  the  culture  of  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  nuts.  Or,  send 
us  fifty  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal  and  we  will  give  you 
(absolutely  free)  a  year's  subscription  to  your  choice  of  any  fifty  cent  publica- 
tion in  America. 

THINK  IT   OVER 

But  don't  delay  too  long,  for  both  of  these  offers  are  limited,  and  there 
may  not  be  enough  free  subscriptions  to  go  around  among  the  late  comers. 

ROPCR-HINTON  COMPANY.  Inc. 

No.  135  Sycamore  Street, 
PETERSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


rRREGULAR  PAGINATION 
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Directory  of  Breeders'  Associations 
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The  followlnf  list  comprlies  th« 
name  of  every  live  etock  breeders'  as- 
aoclatlon  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
we  have  record.  The  name  and  ad- 
dress of  secretary  will  also  be  found 
In  every  case.  If  any  associations  of 
this  kind  are  not  listed,  we  ask  that 
secretaries  notify  us  at  once  and  also 
notify  us  at  once  as  to  any  change  In 
names  and  addresses.  It  will  be  the 
intention  to  keep  this  list  up  to  date, 
and  we  ask  for  the  co-operation  of 
secretaries   to   that  end. 


Cattle  Breeders. 

American  Aberdeen-Angrus  Breeders' 
Association — Thomas   McFarlane.   Pedi- 

free    Record      Bulldlnir,      Union    Stock 
ards,    Cblcairo,    Secretary. 

American  Devon  Cattle  Club — L.  P. 
SiMon,   Newark,  O.,   Secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— Chas.  Gray,  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club — W. 
H.  Caldwell.  Peterboro,  N.  H..  Secre- 
tary. 

American  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation— C.  R.  Thomas,  Stock  Yards, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club — J.  J. 
Hemlngrway,   New   York,    Secretary. 

The  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Ass'n., 
J.  H.  Martz,  Sec.-Treaa.,  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— John  W.  Groves,  Pedigree 
Record  Bulldlngr,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chiearo,    Secretary. 

American  Sussex  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion— Overton  Lea,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association — C. 
M.   Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt.,  Secretary. 

Breeders'  Association  of  French-Ca- 
nadian Cattle  of  the  United  States — 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Secretary. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of 
America — H.  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Holsteln-Frleslan  Association  of 
America — F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,    Secretary. 

Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Associa- 
tion— N.  R.  Pike,  Winthrop,  Maine, 
Secretary. 

National  PollW  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — A.  E.  White,  Chicago, 
Secretary,    5«»    Madison    Ave. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association — Warren  Gammon,  S<«cre- 
tary.   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
(Incorporated) —  Harley  A.  Martin, 
Gotham,     Wisconsin,     Secretary. 

Shelby  County  Fine  Stock  Exchange, 
Harlan,  Iowa — L.  H.  Packard,  Sec'y. 

Horse    Breeder*. 

American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft  Horses 
— J.  D.  Connor,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

American  Breeders'  Association  of 
Jacks  and  Jennets — J.  W.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbia,   Tenn..    Secretary. 

American  Clydesdale  Association — 
R.  B.  Ogilvie,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago,   Secretary. 

Percheron  Society  of  America — Geo. 
W.  Stubbleneld.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago.    Secretary. 

The  Percheron  Roadster  Co..  Chas. 
C.  Glenn,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders' 
Association— I.  B.  Nail,  Louisville,  Ky.. 
Secretary. 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club — Mor- 
timer Levering.  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
Secretary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Breeders'  As- 
sociation— Charles  Burgess,  Wenona, 
Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Stud  Book  (Thorough- 
breds)— James  E.  Wheeler,  N.  Y.,  Reg- 
istrar. 

American  Trotting  Register  Co. — 
W.   H.    Knight,    Chicago,    Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association 
— Alexander  Galbralth,  Janesvllle, 
Wis..  Secretary. 

Cleveland  Bay  Society  of  America — 
R.  P.  Sterlcker,  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
Secretary. 

The  French  Coach  iforse  Roadster 
Co..  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Glenn,  Secretary,  Co- 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

Frenoli      Ooa«h      HerM      Soctetr    ef 


America — Duncan  B.  Wlllett,  fill 
Michigan    Ave.,    Chicago.    Secretary. 

German  Hanoverian  and  Oldenburg 
Coach  Horse  Breeders'  Association — 
J.   Crouch,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Secretary. 

Morgan  Horse  Register — Joseph  Bat- 
tel.,   MIddlebury.    Vt.,    editor. 

National  French  Draft  Hor«e  AmuO' 
elation— C.  B.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Secretary. 

Oldenburg  Coach  Horse  Association 
of  America — C.  E.  Stubbs.  Fairfield. 
Iowa,  Secretary. 


■heey  Breeders. 

American  and  Delaine  Merino  Rec- 
ord Association — S.  M.  Cleaver,  Dela- 
ware,  O..   Secretary. 

Black-Top  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Publishing  Association — R 
P.    Berry,   Clokey,   Pa.,   Secretary. 

Franco-American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association— John  P.  Ray. 
Hemlock.   N.   Y.,   Secretary. 

Improved  Black-Top  Delaine  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association — O.  U. 
Robertson,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mleh.,  Secre- 
tary. 

Interstate  and  International  Polled 
Dickinson  Register— H.  O.  McDowell. 
Canton,  O.,  Secretary. 

Michigan  Merino  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association— E.  N.  Ball,  Hamburg. 
Mich.,   Secretary. 

National  Delaine  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association— John  B.  MeClel- 

VT  •..^^"."•^"*'^"'"«^'    P«~'    Secretary. 

National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As- 
sociation—R  o.  Logan,  California. 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

Standard  American  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association— John  P.  Ray. 
Hemlock,    N.    Y.,   Secretary. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Registry 
Association- J.  A.  B.  Walker,  Mount 
Air.    Pa..   Secretary. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep-Breeders'  As- 
sociation—C.  A.  Chapman,  Ferrlsburg, 
Vt.,   Secretary. 

ow^®^^''^*"'!'  S***«  American  Merino 
Sheep-Breeders'  Association— J.  Hora- 
tio Earll.  Skaneateles,  N.  T.,  Secretary 

Continental  Dorset  Club— Joseph  B. 
Wing.    Mechanicsburg.    O.,    Secretary. 

Dorset    Horn     Breeders'    Association 

?L  5i*''o*~^-  ^  Cooper.  Washing. 
ton,  Pa..  Secretary. 

American    Cheviot    Sheep    Society— F. 

Ur    ^^       •    ^*y«"«v»"«.   N.    Y.,   Seore- 


T.    A.    STEVEMSON 
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Breeder  and  Shipper  of 

Abcrdeci  Aafas 
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HORSES 

Chfvtrr    White    SwInC 
P.  Rock  Cbickeas,  M.  B.  Tirkeyi. 
R.  P.  D.  No.  a,  Shannon  City,  Iowa. 

BLOOD    WILL     SELL 

IN  BERKSHI  ESg 
haw  a  wry  fia  youa 
sow  bred  to  ROYAL 
PR^MIBR  KING  and 
a  superior  lot  of  young 
males  and  females  by 
that  sire,  on  all  of  which  I  can  quote  you 
ttractive  prices. 

IN  JERSEYS  I   have 

young    bulls,     heifers 

and   splendid    calves. 

Prices  low   and  quali-     ^Sl^^^^i^       / 

ties  high.  ^W^t^^  y 

W  F.  McSPARRAN  Furokft,  Pa 


American  Cot«wol4  Aaaooiatloa — 
Frank  W.  Harding.  Waukesha,  Wis., 
Secretary. 

American  Leicester  Breeders'  Aaao- 
elation — A.  J.  Temple.  CaaBaron,  Ilia, 
Secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  AMoelatloa 
— W.  A.  Shafor,  Hamlltoa.  O.,  Saare- 
tary. 

American  Raraboulllet  Sliaap-Bread- 
ers'  Asseclatlen — Dwight  Ltaceln.  Mil- 
ford  Center,  O.,  Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Aaso- 
clation — ^Mertlmer  Levering,  Lafayattt, 
Ind.,  Secretary. 

National  Shropshire  Record  Aasoola- 
tlon— 8.  J.  Weber.  Mlddlevllle.  Mich. 

Hampshire  Down  Breeders'  AMOala- 
tlon  of  Amerloa — C.  A.  Tylar.  Nottawa, 
Mich.,   Secretary. 

The  International  Lincoln  Society— ^ 
H.  A.  Daniels,  Clio,  Michigan,  Sae'y. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep -Breeders' 
AssoelatlOB — Bert  Smith,  Charlott«^ 
Mich..  Secretary. 

Dickinson  Record  Co.—H.  O.  MoDew- 
ell.  Canton,  O..  Secretary. 

American    Southdown    Breedere'    Aa 
■octatlon — Frank  K.   Springer,   Spring- 
field.  Ills.,  Secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Flock  Reglstri 
Association — Oeorge  W.  Franklin,  Dea 
Moines,   Iowa.   Secretary. 

American  Tunis  Sheep-Breedera*  Aa< 
soclatlon — Charles  Roundtree.  Oraw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  Secretary. 
International  von  Homeyer  ItaalMa- 
illet  Club— E.  M.  Moore,  Orchard  I<ake. 
Mich.,  Secretary. 

American  Angora  Ooat  Braadera* 
Association — John  W.  Fulton,  Kansas 
City,   Mo..   Secretary. 

American  Milch  Ooat  Record  Am9»- 
clation— W.  A.  Shafor.  Hamilton.  O.. 
Secretary. 


Swtao    Breeders. 

Improved  Small  Yorkshire  Clab  of 
America — F.  B.  Stewart.  BspeyrlUe, 
Pa.,   Secretary. 

National  Berkshire  Record  Assoela* 
tlon — E.  K.  Morris,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Secretary. 

National  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation— Thomas  P.  SharplMs.  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  As- 
sociation—H.  C.  Sheldon,  COi  Main  St. 
Peoria,  lUInola  Secretary. 

O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Assoelatlaa 
— C.  M.  Hiles,  Cleveland.  O..  Seeratary. 

Southwestera  Poland-China  Raoord 
Association — H.  P.  Wllsoa,  Oadadaa. 
Tenn.,  Secretary. 

Standard  Chaster  White  Record  As- 
sociation— W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,   Secretary. 

Standard  Poland-China  Record  Co. 
— George  F.  Woodworth.  MaryrlUe. 
Mo.,   Secretary. 

United  States  Small  Yorkshire  As- 
sociation— D.  T.  Bascom,  California. 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

Victoria  Swine  Breeders'  Association 
— H.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind.,  Secretary. 

American  Chester  White  Record  As- 
sociation, Ernest  Frelgau.  Dayton,  O^ 
Secretary. 

American  Berkshire  Association- 
Frank  S.  Springer.  Springfield.  Ills., 
Secretary. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association — S.  E.  Morton.  Cam- 
den,  O.,   Secretary. 

American  Essex  Association — F.  M 
Stout,    McLean,    Ills.,    Secretary. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Co.— 
W.  M.  McFadden.  Pedigree  Record 
Building,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
Secretary. 

American  Tamworth.  Swine  Record 
Association — E.  N.  Ball.  Rambttrg, 
Mich.,    Secretary. 

American  Shropshire  (Thln-Rlnd) 
Swine  Record  Association— EL  C. 
Stone,    Armstrong,    Ilia.    Secretary. 

American  Yorkshire  Clnb-'II.  O. 
Krum,  White  Bear  Lake.  Mlna.,  Sec- 
retary. 

National  Poland-China  Record  Co.. 
— A.  M.  Brown,  Winchester,  Ind.,  Sec- 
retary. 

International  Record  Association 
Co. — H.  A.  Jones.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
Secretary.  International  for  all  breeda 
and  countries. 

Cheshire    Swine     Braadars'    Associa- 
tion—Bd.  8.  HIIU  PeruTllI^,  If.  T., 
retary. 
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This  Great  World  History 

SENT  TO  YOUR  HOME  FREE 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below — that  is  all  you  need  to  do.  It  does 
not  cost  one  penny  and  as  soon  as  your  name  and  address  is  received  a  set  of  the  world  famous 
Library  of  Universal  History  will  be  sent  to  you  prepaid. 


ff  ^I>  p*  i«  the  grestest  opportunity  ever  offered  — an  oppor- 
tunity  for  our  readers  to  secure  at  less  tlian  half  price 
these  fifteen  beautiful  volumes  all  printed  from  large  new  type, 
emt>ellished  with  over  100 double  page  maps  and  plans.  700  full  pa^re 
illustrations,  many  of  which  are  in  colors,  and  over  5,000  pages  of 
reading  matter. 

This  offer  Is  nsde  possible  by  the  failure  of  the  publishers,  the 
"Union  Book  Co.  of  Chicago.  Hundreds  of  sets  of  this  work  have 
been  sold  at  156.00  each  and  they  are  worth  every  cent  of  it,  but  we 
now  name  you  a  rock-bottom  bankrupt  price  of  only  50c  after  ex- 
amination and  $2.00  per  month  for  12  months.  It  is  impossible  to 
name  a  lower  price  for  cash  In  full,  as  this  Is  less  than  half  the 
publisher's  price  and  is  made  only  to  close  out  (he  few  remaining 
sets  quickly. 

Before  yoa  decide  to  bay  we  invite  you  to  examine  this  work  In 
your  own  home  for  an  entire  week  absolutely  free  of  charge,  and 
should  you  not  want  the  books  after  examination  we  will  have 
them  returned  at  our  expense.  We  earnestly  request  you  te  ex- 
■mine  this  Library;  let  your  wife  and  children  and  friends  see  it. 
No  better  set  of  books  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children 
than  this;  it  reads  like  a  thrilling  novel,  and  is  in  fact  a  complete 
connected  History  of  every  country,  nation  and  people  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  present  year:  the  greetest  World  History 
ever  written  and  endorsed  by  scholars  everywhere. 

Prof.  Oeorire  Peilows.  of  Indiana,  says:  "Most  histories  of  the 
world  are  dreary  compilationa  This  worlc,  however,  is  clear, 
interesting  and  accurate." 

Bx  Vice>l>res.  Stevenson  says:  "It  Is  a  complete  reeordof  the 
human  race  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  Library." 

B.  Benlamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
says:  "Its  educational  value  in  the  home  is  sure  to  be  very  great." 

Rev.  Prank  W.  Ounsanlus,  of  Chicaao.  says:  "These  volumes 
will  be  of  immense  service  in  stimulatlog  history  study  In  our 
country.    It  is  a  work  of  real  genius." 

Prof.  Dabney,  of  Virginia,  says:    "Southern  readers  will 
be  gratified  at  the  impartial  spirit  In  which  the  war  for 
Southern  Independence  is  treated." 

The  St.  L.ouis  QIoIm  Democrat  says:  "This  work 
Invests  the  study  of  History  with  a  new  charm 
that  will  be  felt  by  both  young  and  old." 

15  Massive  Volames 

Each  volume  7  inches  wide 
and   10  inches   high; 
weight,    boxed, 
nearly 

75  lbs. 


'Y^^'\7"P1>  BEFORE  in  the  annals  of  the  publ<!>iiing  business 
■*'^'*^  ^  J-«rV  ijave  we  seen  such  a  bartfain.  Wt  >  >  nut  hesitate 
to  recommend  this  offer  to  every  reader  of  this  pa"*'i :  indeed  we 
believe  every  family  should  own  a  standard  World  History,  for  by 
knowing  how  other  countries  than  ours  are  governed  it  gives  us  a 
better  knowledge  and  higher  appreciation  of  our  own  system  of 
government  and  makes  us  better  citizens. 

We  will  be  glad  to  ifive  you  an  opportunity  to  see  for  yourself 
and  make  your  own  decision  after  you  have  seen  the  beautiful 
binding,  the  magnicflent  illustrations  and  have  read  parts  of  this 
great  History  of  man  on  earth.  Then  you  can  decide.  Should  you 
not  wish  to  keep  the  work  you  will  notify  us  and  v\e  will  have  it 
returned  at  our  expense. 

The  illustration  of  the  books  given  here  does  not  do  them  justice ; 
you  must  see  them  10  realize  what  they  are.    You  assume  uo 
obligation  to  us  or  any  one  eise  by  making  this  request,  you 
simply  ask  for  ■  free  examination  in  your  own  home  without 
paying  any  one  anything,  and  remember  you  can 
send  the  books  back  at  our  expense,  and  re- 
member, too.  this   bankrupt  rock -bottom 
price  of  S24.50  for  this    $5<B.00   Library 
has  been  made  possible  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  the  Union 
Book  Company,   thus  necessi- 
tating a  receiver's  sale  at  a 
price    which   barely  cov- 
ers the  cost  of  the  pa- 
per and  binding. 

MAIL  THE 
COIPON 
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Pejore  He  Bought  a  Tubular 
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THIS  MAN 

USED  TO  CARRY 

HALF  TOM  or 

BUTTER 
TO  HIS  HOGS 
EVEnVYEAR 


THAT'S  what   Mr.  McKerrow  did  for 
twelve  years  previous  to  1S03,    Then 
be   booRbt  a  Tubular.    When   be 
discovered    bow    wastefal    he    bad 
been  with  cream,  he  savs  that  be  felt  like 
"kicking  himself."    Listen  to  him: 

Herkimer,  New  York. 
Gentlemen:— Did  you  ever  feel  like  kiokin? 
yourself?  I  have  felt  like  that  every  time  1 
think  of  what  I  have  been  throwing  awav  for 
the  last  twelve  years.  Six  tons  of  butter 
carried  to  the  hogs  In  that  time  I  I  made 
315  pounds  per  cow  in  1'KM,  <leep  Hettinp;  368 
pounds  per  cow  in  19(i5,  using  Dairy  Tubular. 
63  pounds  per  cow  for  20  cowa  makes  lotJO 
pounds;  this  at  28  cents  makes  about  $300.  I 
guess  the  Tubular  has  paid  fur  itself  all  right. 
Bklm-milk  worth  double  too. 

Wm.  McKerrow. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Thou.sands  of 
thankful  families  all  over  the  globe  are  rejoic- 
ing in  the  possession  of  this  profit-bringing, 
cream-saving  machine.  It  seems  like  a  friend 
ever  after  the  first  week.  Even  one  day's 
lack  of  use  makes  the  dairy- 
man or  farmer  misa  it  tre- 
mendously. 

Ten  Things  a  Tubular 
Surely  Does. 

1— Runs  daily  for  months  and 

months  without  a  hitch.  One 

man    writes    that    in    three 

years  he  paid  out  40  cents  for  repairs, 
t— It  skims  so  clean  we  guarantee  it  to  leave 

only  one-baif  of  that  left   by  any  utber 

machine. 
8— It    turns   easily,    requiring    one-half    the 

Fower  need»'<l  t.y  other  machines, 
twill  run  on«'-half  longer  without  clogging 
than  any  othtT  machine. 

5— It  delivers  one-half  less  froth  in  cream 
than  any  other  separator. 

6— Needs  only  a  tablespounfal  of  oil  twice  a 
week. 

7— It  requires  little  attention  from  the  ope- 
rator because  every  part  is  thoroughly 
tested  and  inspected  by  experts  at  oar  fac- 
tory before  shipping. 

8— It  requires  one-tenth  the  time  In  wasblne 
required  by  any  other  separator. 

•-The  receiving  can  Is  the  lowest  of  them  all 
and  most  convenient  to  clean  and  adjust. 

li— A  Tubular  causes  you  no  worrv,  fuss  or 
muss.  It's  just  a  tried  and  true'workman 
that  is  always  on  time;  always  sober. 

k  Tubular  Will  Pay  for  Itself. 

We  don't  care  where  yon  live.  If  voti  own 
elgbt  or  ten  cows  you  can  use  a  Tubular  and 
pay  for  It  in  cream  saved  In  a  year.  Buy  the 
easiest  machine  to  fill,  to  turn,  to  wash.  A 
separator  that  akims  clean,  needs  next  tu  no 
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repairs  and  saves  you  fuss,  worry  and  trouble. 
It  would  pay  to  sell  one  of  the  cows  and  buy 
a  Tubular.  '' 

Putting;  In  Milk. 

No  high  lifting;  no 
slipping  milk  paU  and 
lost  profits  with  a  Tubu- 
lar. The  waist-low  can 
solves  the  problem. 
Skimming  is  fun  for  the 
whole  family  from  the 
8ix-year-<dd  up.  It  is 
a  pleasant  anticipatitm 
because  the  exercise 
I  is  not  exhanstingand 
the  operation  is  with- 
out fatigue. 

This  is  the  way  one 
man  views  the  '^'hlgh 
up"  kind: 

"Gentlemen :-To  say  that  we  are  pleased 
with  our  Tubular  is  puttirg  it  niildly.  We 
have  used  a  disc-Oiled,  bucket  bowl  for  several 
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years.  We  find  that  we  have  been  losing  quite 
a  percentage  of  cream  besides  VlimbinK  up 
to  tile  top  of  the  house  and  pourlnK 
the  uiilk  down  the  chimney.'  For  ease 
of  operation,  rapblity,  and  thoroughness  of 
separation,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two." 

Turning  a  Tubular. 

All  working  parts  run  In  oil.  Every  part  fs 
adapted  so  perfectly  to  the  other  that  once 
got  in  motion  it's  a  Joke  to  keep  the  bowl 
spinning. 

The  oil  compartment  cannot  possibly  leak 
nor  at  any  time  allow  the  oil  to  spatter  on  or 
contaminate  cream  or  milk.  The  machine 
takes  care  of  Itsj-lf  and  does  not  worrv  anyone 
with  clogjffd  oil  holes  or  leaking  bearings. 
Thus  your  cream  and  butter  are  free  from  tne 
remotest  possibility  of  ever  being  rejected 
because  or  machine-grease.  o<lor  or  sugges- 
tion of  rancidity.  This  one  feature  saves  yua 
mucb  worry. 

Washing  a  Tubular. 

Only  three  pieces  in  the  bowl  to  wash,  all 
easily  gotten  at.  Nothing  to  rake  and  scrape 
your  knuckles  nor  skin  vour  wrists  and  fingers. 

One  man  who  owns  a  "bucket  bowl"  machine 


allows  it  to  stand  idle 

In hisdaiiv house.  That 
means  $rja  rustingi  He 
uses  a1  ubular  instead. 
Why?  "Not  for  all  the 
money  in  the  Universe" 
says  he  "will  I  break 
my  wife's  back,  ruffle 
hertemperor  spoil  her 
digestion  by  re<iuiring 
her  to  wash  twice  aday  / 
those  35  'pie  plates'  365 1 
days  in  the  year." 

Fill  Out  the  Coupon. 

We  have  asked   you ' 
questions    which    we     I 
suspect    you    will    be 
willing  to  answer.    If  you  will  fill  out  the  cou- 

{>on  and  forward  to  us  we  will  see  that  you  get 
U8t  the  treatment  that  will  make  you  a  lasting 
riend  of  ours.    We  shall  not  force  ourselves 

upon  you  to  make  you  feel  unpleasant  and 
under  obligations.  All  we  ask 
is  for  you  to  give  the  Tubular 
a  reasonable  trial  alongside  of 
as  many  other  separators  aa 
you  wish,  or  alone.  If  It  does 
not  " 
neeon't  keep  ... 

We  feel  no  fearing 
making   this   olfer^ 
when    nearly  75,000 
separators    leave 
our  works 

every  year.   This  num- 
ber alone  is  a  stronir 

proof  that  our  claims 

are   not    overstated. 

Where  yon  see  a  Tubu- 
lar, there  you  will  And 

a  satisfied. enthusiastio 

owner.    Be  sure  to  get 

our  catalog  mentioned 

In   the    coupon    below 

and  learn  all  about  this 

money-making  machine. 


I  perform  as  we  claim,  yoa 
?<fn't  keep  It.        ..a- 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  GO.,  west  Chester,  pa. 

T3ronto,  Ontario,  Chloago,  Illinois,  San  Fraaolsoo,  California. 
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Thk  Sharples  Separatob  Co.  • 

Gentlemen:— I  would  like  to  know  more   about 

rour  Tubular  Separators.    In  order  that  you  may 
real  me  intelligently  I  will  answer  the  questions 
below  which  I  deem  proper. 

1.  How  many  cows  do  you  milkt 

2.  Have  you  a  separator? Wbat  style? 

t.    Have  you  ever  seen  a  Tubular  skim? 

4.   Are  there  any  of  your  neighbors  who  uae  a 

Tabular? 


6.  How  far  are  you  from  a  railroad  station? 

What  Is  Its  name? 

7.  Send  me  vour  catalog  No.  SOC^nd  other  free 
literature  explaining  all  about  the  Tubular. 

I  un<lerstand  that  this  coupon  with  my  signa- 
ture attached  does  not  obligate  me  In  any  partic- 
ular. I  am  filling  out  this  coupon  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  Tubular  Separators. 

Name 

Address 

Town sute 


Blooded  Stock  comes  out  in  a  new  form 
with  the  September  number.  See' that  your 
subscription  has  been  renewed  so  that  you 
get  every  issue.     You  cannot  afford  to  miss 
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DOES   DAIRYING   PAY? 


I  was  talking  with  a  man  just  a  few 
days  ago,  who  lives  only  a  few  miles 
from  me.  We  were  talking  on  the 
subject  of  dairying,  and  he  asked  me 
the  question,  "does  dairying  pay?"  In 
making  this  man  a  reply,  knowing 
that  he  was  a  man  that  had  always 
followed  the  method  of  his  father  of 
raising  corn,  wheat  and  oats  to  sell, 
and  also  knowing  that  he  had  almost 
exhausted  the  supply  of  plant  food  in 
his  soil,  I  thought  it  best  to  rather 
show  him  instead  of  telling  him,  yes. 
Of  course,  that  would  have  answered 
his  question  much  easier,  but  perhaps 
he  would  not  have  realized  the  fact 
as  well. 

I  called  his  attention  to  his  joining 
neighbor  farmer  who  is  making  the 
business  of  dairying  an  occupation.  I 
said  to  him,  "Your  neighbor  just 
moved  to  that  farm  eight  years  ago, 
and  to  my  knowledge  it  was  just  as 
badly  run  down  as  your  farm  is.  This 
fact,  of  course,  you  personally  know, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  a  man  of 
limited  means. 

You  know,  when  he  first  moved  on 
that  farm,  you  and  several  others 
rather  thought  he  would  make  a  fail- 
ure, but  instead  of  making  a  failure 
he  has  made  a  grand  success,  and  he 
has  just  followed  dairying  all  that 
time;  his  fields  are  yielding  good  pay- 
ing crops  of  whatever  he  puts  on 
them,  and  it  is  joining  yours,  and 
only  just  a  few  years  ago  was  just  as 
poor  as  yours.  Why  has  this  differ- 
ence taken  place?  Just  because  he 
has  followed  a  paying  business.  In- 
stead of  raising  crops  that  are  ex- 
haustive to  the  soil  and  selling  them 
off  the  farm,  he  has  raised  those  crops 
that  would  improve  the  fertility  of 
his  soil  and  at  the  same  time  make 
good  dairy  feed,  and  feeding  the 
crops  to  his  cows  and  returning  all 
the  manure  back  to  the  soil,  and  also 
instead  of  selling  any  feed  he  has 
bought  a  large  amount  of  very  rich 
feed  for  his  cows  and  also  returned 
the  manure  from  that  to  his  soil,  and 
in  this  way  he  has  constantly  built 
up  his  soil  instead  of  exhausting  it." 

He  has  sold  an  article  that  would 
not  take  much  fertility  from  the  soil. 
A  ton  of  butter  will  not  take  much  if 
any  more  fertility  from  the  soil  than 
lOO  pounds  of  hay  or  straw. 

R.  B.   Rushing. 

Johnson   Co.,  111. 


SOME  USEFUL   POINTERS. 


of  grain  per  head  per  day  until  the 
fattening  period  begins  in  the  fall  or 
winter. 

Lambs  with  Down  blood  in  them 
fatten  much  more  rapidly  than  Meri- 
no lambs. 

Sheep  can  be  fattened  on  grain 
alone  without  any  coarse  fodder  what- 
ever. 

Large  lambs  make  gains  faster  than 
small  ones.  Lambs  are  much  more 
profitably  fed  than  yearlings.  Ewe 
lambs  fatten  about  as  readily  as  weth- 
er lambs  and  bring  just  as  good 
prices  in  the  market. 

When  well  cared  for,  ewes  can 
raise  twin  lambs  without  losing  any 
more  flesh  than  when  nursing  a  sin- 
gle lamb,  and  under  such  conditions 
twin  lambs  nursing  one  mother  gain 
as  rapidly  as  when  there  is  but  one 
lamb   nursing. 

Soiling  can  be  practiced  with  sheep 
the  same  as  with  other  stock,  but  it 
is  generally  much  more  profitable  to 
let  the  sheep  gather  their  own  forage. 
Lambs  fall  pastured  on  rape  and 
given  some  grain  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  pounds  per  week.  They 
also  fatten  more  rapidly  during  the 
feeding  period  following  than  grass- 
pastured  lambs. 

Sheep  fatten  most  rapidly  when  al- 
lowed constant  access  to  fresh  water. 
Lambs  can  be  successfully  fattened 
by  means  of  a  self-feeder,  but  it  is 
an  expensive  process,  and  larger  and 
cheaper  gains  can  be  obtained  by 
feeding  at  regular  intervals. 

There  is  no  profit  in  shearing  sheep 
during  the  fattening  period.  Early 
shearing  of  lambs  in  October  has 
given  favorable  results  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  cheapest  grain  ration  for  lambs, 
cither  before  or  after  weaning,  is 
corn,  but  it  is  not  so  safely  fed  or  so 
greedily  eaten  as  when  oats  or  peas 
are   added. 

It  requires  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks 
to  get  lambs  that  have  never  had 
grain  in  good  condition  for  market. 
L'udcr  good  management  lambs  will 
gain  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound 
per  day.  or  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds  during  the  feeding  period.  It 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
says:  Care  in  the  selection  of  the  ram 
at  the  head  of  the  flock  oftentimes 
doubles  the  profits  made  from  the 
lambs. 

Dorset  ewes  breed  earlier  and  are 
more  prolific  than  Shropshire  ewes, 
and  hence  arc  more  valuable  in  grow- 
ing winter  or  hothouse  lambs.  The 
prolificacy  of  Dorset  ewes  is  trans- 
missible through  the  ram  to  other 
breeds  of  sheep. 

Merino  and  other  wool  flocks  of 
sheep  can  be  converted  into  mutton 
flocks  in  three  or  four  years  by  keep- 
ing a  pure  mutton  ram  at  the  head 
of  the  flock. 

It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  feed 
lambs  grain  from  birth  whether  they 
are  to  be  sold  at  weaning  time,  later 
in  the  fall  or  fattened  in  winter  and 
sold  in  the  spring. 

After  weaning  lambs  it  does  not 
pay  to  feed  more  than  one-half  pound 
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requires  eight  to  nine  pounds  of  dry 
feed  to  produce  one  pound  of  gain. 

Palatable  rations  suitable  to  growth 
as  well  as  to  fattening  are  of  more 
importance  than  tha  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  ration. 


Grooming  the  colt  every  day  will 
add  to  his  health. 

If  you  must  feed  dusty  hay  sprinkle 
it  with  water  first. 


PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN 

The  kind  that  grows  and  makes  a  big 
crop.     Also    pure    bred    Duroc-Jersey 
Swine.     Book   and    Prices   free. 
MEADOWBROOK  SEED  FARMS, 

Williamsport,  Ohio. 


TlJesMorsheep-iiQn'sopponuniiif 

To  clc«<e  a  partnership,  will  8<>11  below 
value.  2  Solid  Sections  Mclntoshd 
Co.,  Southern  N.  Dak.   Good  soil. 
larKe  portion  tillable,   abundant  Rrass.   nice 
Lake,  near  R.  R.  and  Co.  Seat  that  shipped 
$»>0.000  worth  wool  last  year.      1-3  cash,  balar 
time   to   suit.     School  Son  ion   adJoimnR  can 
rented  cheap.     For  full  particulars  write 

JOHN  A.  BOWMAN.  505  7(h  St.   Rockford.  Ii|. 

^i^^'ut  this  ad  out.  It  will  not  appear  again 
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POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 


PouItry-rai9«»r9  have  found  that 
the  better  the  incubators  and 
brooders  they  use.  the  better  the 
foods  they  feed,  the  more  numey  ^ 
they  make,  and  the  morepleasure  they 
Ijet  out  of  their  fowls,  we  want  to  sup- 
ply you  with  the  better  incubators  and 
brooders,  foods  and  nupnlies.  We  manufac- 
ture and  market  the  best  poods  in  the 
world  in  our  line.  The  •♦United"  Incuba- 
tors and  brooders— standard  the  world  ov- 
er, and  favorites  with  poultry  people— are 
our  leaders  In  the  machine  line.  ^'Ban- 
ner'* and  ••Fidelity"  Foods  need  no 
"rjfument  to  convince  yoa  of  their  merits. 
We  iimnufaeture  and  guarantee  them. 
l!.v  buying  all  your  HupplieH  at  one 
place  you  will  fave  on  frelprht. 
and  wid  always  (ret  a  quHllty 
yoii  can  depend  on.  Send  u-* 
your  urdera  and  nave  money. 
Refore  yon  buy  elsewhere  write 
for  our  free  cataJoga.  Do  it 
to-day. 
United  Incubator  ft  Poultry 
Supply  M^.  Co.,  Dept.  16 
26-28  VeseySt.,  M.  Y.  C».y. 


PAIR  OF  FOUNDATION 
HOLSTEINS  $100.00 


Pontlac   Calypso. 


Bull  horn  Feb.  27.  1908.  Sire — Topsy 
Ormsby  Princt;,  whose  two  nearest 
dams  have  official  7-day  butter  records 
averaging  26.9  lbs.  each,  their  milk 
averaging  4.88  per  cent.  fat.  Dam^ 
Amarilla  Maid  Ormsby,  with  an  ofTlcial 
record  of  378  lbs.  milk.  11.85  lbs.  but- 
ter In  7  days  as  a  2-year-old.  Her  dam. 
Amarllla's  Maid,  has  an  offlcial  record 
at  4»4  years  old.  of  425.1  lbs.  milk.  18.1 
Ih.s.  butter  in  7  days;  and  the  latter's 
dam.  Amarilla  (imported)  has  well  ver- 
ified records  of  92  lbs.  5  oz  milk  in  one 
day.  and  20,132  lbs.,  15  ozs.,  in  one  year. 

This  bull  is  a  splendid  animal,  well 
developed,  beautifully  formed,  hand- 
some and  attractive.  We  offer  him  to 
><»u  with  a  heifer  of  Cijual  quality  and 
hreedingr.  for  the  very  low  price  of 
flOO.OO.  The  pair  are  just  what  you 
want  for  foundation  purposes.  In  es- 
tablishing a  herd,  everything  depends 
upon  your  foundation  stock.  Be  sure 
t'>  start  right.  The  price  named  is  for 
tlie  two  animals  carefully  crated,  F. 
O.  B.  the  cars,  registered  and  trans- 
fered  to  you  on  the  records  of  the  H.- 
F.    Association. 

This  is  a  very  special  offer  and  can- 
not be  repeated  after  our  present  stock 
is  reduced. 


THE  STEVENS   BROS-HASTINGS  COMPANY. 


•     # 


i 


Liverpool*  If.  T* 


MAY 

BLOODED   STOCK 

For  Practical  Stock  Breedem  aad  Feedcra 

FabUahed  oa  tke  Tweatr-dfth  of  «aek  aioatk 

preccdlav  date  of  laano  kr 

Times    Publishing   Co. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Patteraoa,  President 

C.  K.  MorrlMoa,  Secretary  aad  Treaaarer 
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Entered   at   the   Post-oflSce  at  Oxford,   Pa., 
as    Second-Class   Mall   Matter.   May   17.   1899. 


SUBSCRIPTIOlf 

Oae  year  B«  cent*  Tkree  yeara  fl.oe 

Dlsoontlnned  at  end  of  paid  aobacrlytloa 

Samples    oa    appllcatloa 

Canada   Subacrlptioaii  25  ecnta. 

ADVERTISING 

For    Information    and    rates    address 

FISHHR     8PBCIAL     AGBNCY 

New   York,    IBO   Naaaan    Street 

8TILLWILL     SPECIAL    AGENCY 

Cblcaso,  78  Dearborn    Street 

Or    write    direct    to    tbe    bome    ofllce. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time 
and  will  begin  with  the  current  Issue  unless 
otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  Is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported   to    the  publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  In  good 
condition   accepted   for   small   amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS— When  ordering  a 
change  In  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not  be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
send  In  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  is 
sent  that   your  subscription   has  expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  Is  now  the  15th 
of  the  month.  To  Insure  Insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  In  running  ads.  and 
new  ads.  must  reach  us  by  the  Ist  of  the 
month  of  Issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues,  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest.  respons  b  e 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by    the  courts. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  this  p.-xper  Is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  It 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociations are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  much  valuable  Information 
as  Blooded  Stock  during  1908.  Tou  cannot 
Afford  to  miss  It.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion and  get  the  next  Issue. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  your  lubscrlp- 
tlon  expires  with  this  Issue.  Some  of  the 
very  best  writers  In  the  country  will  con- 
tribute on  these  subjects  and  the  Information 
In  any  number  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  year's  subscription.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  anything  these  writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  s^e 
money  by  using  some  of  these  offers.  We 
want  your  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
tend to  it  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay. We  do  not  Intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  It.  so  wo  wlah  a 
proaipt   reply  to  this   notice. 

1.  Fifty   cents   a   year  or   three   years   for 

one   dollar.  ^  ^         j,    .w« 

2.  Send  twenty-five  cents  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
farmers  In  your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  send  seventy-five  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
Interested  In  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
Stock    for   three   years.      ^       .^  ^    . 

S  Send  three  new  subscribers,  each  for 
one  year,  and  one  dollar,  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  free  for  one  year. 


Clabklng   oflcra   wUI   ko    fonad  an   anotkor 


HORSE  NOTES 


A  GOOD  HORSE,  like  a  good  house,  is  built  'from  the  ground 
up,'  the  superstructure  of  the  future  horse  being  formed  in  the 
weaning  colt;  and  while  a  'lousy  calf  sometimes  comes  out  all 
right  'in  the  spring,'  one  that  has  escaped  the  'vermin'  is  just  so 
much  the  better  off.  As  the  character  of  the  future  man  is  gen- 
erally formed  in  the  boy,  so  also  does  complete  development  in  the 
future  mature  horse  depend  on  the  thriftiness  of  the  weaning  colt. 
Therefore,  that  a  good  horse  may  result,  the  colt  should  not  only 
be  given  a  good  start  in  life,  but  should  be  kept  in  healthful  and 
thrifty  condition  throughout  the  growing  stage." 

WHAT  IS  REMARKABLE  about  the  horse's  stomach  is  its 
comparatively  small  size,  for  that  of  a  large  horse  will  not  contain 
more  than  three  to  four  gallons,  whereas  the  first  division  of  the 
ox's  stomach,  the  rumen,  will  alone  hold  about  sixty  gallons.  An- 
other  remarkable  feature  is,  that  the  stomach  is  so  curved  on  itself 
that  its  two  extremities— the  esophageal  and  intestinal  portions — 
arc  quite  near  each  other.  This  fact,  the  acute  angle  at  which  the 
esophagus  joins  the  stomach,  the  folds  of  membrane  inside  this 
junction,  and  which  form  a  kind  of  valve,  the  special  arrangement 
of  muscular  fibers  around  the  junction,  together  with  the  small  size 
of  the  organ,  are  held  to  be  the  reason  why  the  horse  cannot  vomit 
unless  under  very  special  conditions,  one  of  which  is  rupture  of  the 
stomach.  These  particular  features  also  explain  why  rupture  of 
the  organs  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  the  horse  than  in  other 
animals  when  it  becomes  overloaded  with  food,  or  when  a  large 
quantity  of  cooked  food  is  given,  as  often  happens  in  the  country. 
Before  this  food  can  be  digested  fermentation  sets  in,  and  the  re- 
sulting gases,  unable  to  escape,  inflate  the  stomach  until  its  walls 
give  way  to  the  pressure  exerted  from  within.  When  vomiting 
does  occur  in  the  horse,  the  discharged  food  is  ejected  through  the 
nostrils. — Horse  World. 

KEEP  your  horse  in  good  condition.  If  you  expect  to  sell  him, 
remember  his  condition  and  "fit"  have  much  to  do  with  the  price. 
Have  the  horse  so  that  you  will  never  have  to  be  making  excuses 
for  his  appearance.     Be  careful  that  they  are  always  nicely  broken. 
With  draft  horses  we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  training,  and  simply 
"hitch  up"  a  few  times  and  call  them  well  broken.     In  trying  to 
raise  draft-hor.ses,  always  be  particular,  with  the  dam  and  sire,  to 
have  animals  that  are  sound,  and  I  find  that  it  is  always  best  to 
use  a  thoroughbred  sire.     .\  cheap  cross-bred  or  grade  sire  can- 
not be  depended  on  for  good  results.— Alexander  Galbraith. 

IT  IS  generally  admitted  by  those  interested  in  the  park  or 
carriage  horse  that  the  demand  for  such  horses  is  greater  than  the 
supply.     As  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  breeding  all  kinds 
of  horses  the  past  five  years,  people  are  wondering  from  whence 
the    future    supply    is    coming.     The    style    of   carriage    horses    In 
America   has   undergone   a   great   change   the   past   twenty   years. 
There  was  a  time  when  any  smooth  horse   sixteen  to  seventeen 
hands   high   would   pass   for   a   coach-horse,   regardless   of   action. 
The  inauguration  of  horse  shows  in  the  large  cities  has  done  much 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  proper  form  and  action  of  the  typical 
park  horse.     Many  people  think  before  we  could  establish  a  breed 
of  the  present  style  of  horses  now  in  demand  the  fashion  would 
change;  but  we  differ,  as  we  believe  the  type  that  now  pleases  the 
public  is  the  best  style  of  horses  ever  used  for  heavy  traps.     Fashion 
has  reduced  the  height  of  the  carriage  horse  about  four  inches,  but 
requires  more  substance  and  far  more  knee  and  hock  action.     A 
muscular,  cob-built  horse,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands,  with  high  knee 
and  hock  action— the  higher  the  better,   provided  it  is  graceful- 
will  now  pass  for  a  carriage-horse,  and  the  more  finish  it  has  and 
the  more  breedy  in  appearance  the  greater  its  value.— F.  Guide. 
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Page  Four 

CARE  OF  MILK  IN  THE  HOME. 


(Government  circular  by  Geo.  M. 
Whitaker,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.) "    ' 

Cleanliness  and  cold  are  essential 
in  having  wholesome  milk.  Milk  ab- 
sorbs impurities  whenever  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  or  placed  in  unclean 
vessels.  The  amount  or  degree  of 
this  contamination  depends  on  the 
cleanliness  of  the  air  and  the  utensils; 
even  the  air  of  a  so-called  clean  room 
contains  some  impurities.  The  bacte- 
ria which  get  into  Ti>ilk  from  the  air 
or  vessels  increase  rapidly  as  long  as 
the  milk  remains  warm — 50  deg.  F. 
or  above;  they  are  dormant  or  in- 
crease  slowly  at   lower  temperatures. 

Cleanliness  and  cold  are  imperative 
if  one  would  have  good  milk,  although 
if  it  is  consumed  as  soon  after  pro- 
duction that  the  bacteria  in  it  do 
not  have  time  to  increase  much — say 
two  or  three  hours — the  importance  of 
cold  is  lessened. 

If  the  producer  and  dealer  have 
done  their  duty,  there  is  daily  left  at 
the  consumer's  door  a  bottle  of  clean, 
cold,  unadulterated  milk.  It  may 
then  become  unfit  for  food,  especially 
for  babies,  by  improper  treatment  at 
home.  This  bad  treatment  consists 
(i)  in  placing  it  in  unclean  vessels. 
(2)  in  exposing  it  unnecessarily  to 
the  air,  (3)  in  failure  to  keep  it  cool 
up  to  the  time  of  using  it. 

The  above  expression,  "a  bottle  of 
clean,  cold,  unadulterated  milk"  is 
used  because  the  best  way  of  deliver- 
ing milk  is  in  bottles.  Dipping  milk 
from  large  cans   and   pouring  it  into 


customer's  receptacles  on  the  street — 
with  all  the  incident  exposure  to  air 
— not  always  the  cleanest — is  bad 
practice.  Drawing  milk  from  the  fau- 
cet of  a  retailer's  can  is  almost  as  bad 
as  dipping  milk;  for  though  the  milk 
may  be  exposed  to  the  street  air  a 
little  less  than  by  the  dipping  process, 
it  is  not  kept  thoroughly  mixed  and 
some  customers  will  receive  less  than 
their  proportion  of  the  cream. 

If  situated  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  bottled  milk,  do  not  set  out 
over  night  an  uncovered  vessel  to 
collect  tliousands  of  bacteria  from 
street  dust  before  milk  is  put  into  it. 
Have  the  milk  delivered  personally  to 
some  member  of  the  family  if  possi- 
ble; if  not,  set  out  a  bowl  covered 
witli  a  plate,  or,  better  still,  use  a 
glass  preserving  jar  in  which  nothing 
but  milk  is  put;  use  the  jars  with 
glass  tops,  but  omit  the  rubber  band. 

Take  the  milk  into  the  house  soon 
after  delivery,  particularly  in  hot.  wea- 
ther. Sometimes  milk  delivered  as 
early  as  4  a.  m.  remains  out  of  doors 
until  9  or  10  o'clock.  This  is  wrong. 
If  it  is  inconvenient  to  receive  the 
milk  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered,  pro- 
vide a  sheltered  place  in  which  the 
milkman  can  leave  it.  Never  allow 
the  sun  to  shine  for  any  length  of  time 
on  the  bottle  of  milk. 

Put  the  milk  in  the  refrigerator  on 
receiving  it  and  keep  it  there  on  ice 
when  not  using  it.  Milk  can  not  be 
propcrl)'  kept  without  ice. 

Keep  milk  in  the  original  bottle  un- 
til needed  for  immediate  consump- 
tion; do  not  pour  it  into  a  bowl  or 
pitcher  for  storage;  do  not  pour  back 
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into  the  bottle  milk  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Keep    the    bottle     covered     with   a 
paper  cap  or  an  inverted  tumbler  as 


ECONOMY  SILO 


EcuiioB)'  Silos  art'  bot  bcrBiisi- 1 

The  doors  are  continuous,  easily 
opened,  without  clumsy  fastenings. 

The  hoops  are  strong,  well  support- 
ed, and  form  a  safe  iron  ladder. 

The  Silo  ia  air  tight  all  ov.r.  keep*  the 
eiisilaKH  aliBoliitely  ewi'it.  Kiisy  to  put  up. 
Iiilly  K»araiitt>fd.  Wrili.'  for  (r«-i<  illustrated 
catalogue  with  experioiiri?  o(  urcrs. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co. 
Box  38U  Frederick.  Md. 


FOR 
THIS 


< 


come  free  ca 

AMERICAN 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN 
Tc      CREAM 
^^  SEPARATOR 

Quaranleed     lo    skim    closer 
than    any     separator     in  the 

world.     Sold    dlr'^t    from  the 
factory.     We  arc  «he  oltlrxt  ex- 
cliLslvt"  manufacturers  of  hand 
sei»uralors    In    .\nicrka.     You 
save  all    ak'ont.s".   dealers'  and 
even  tnail  order  house  protlts. 
have    the    most    liberal   30 
DA\S'  TRIAL,  freiehlpre- 
nalil  offer.     Write  for  It  to- 
day     Our  new  low  down, 
waist  aiuh   separator  Is   the 
finest     hlu'hest   quality    rna- 
chliio  on  the  market ;  no  other 
separator   compares  with  It 
In    close   PkimmlnK.  ease   of 
e  I  e  a  n  I  n  K  .    ciwy    nmnlne. 
simplicity,  strength  or  qual- 
liy.     Our  own  <the   manu- 
facturer's!  Buarante*'   pro- 
^  teds  von  on  every  AMERI- 
-rf  CAN  machine.   \\e  can  ship 
■     liiniie<li:itely.     Write      for 
"     our  Krea^  offer  and  hand- 
wsMl  'Mil  ms4tl      AMress. 
Box  l(W6. 
BAINBRIDQL.N.Y. 


'aloKue  on  our  new 

SEPARATOR  CO. 


ERR3SN  FE  N  CE 

Our  Special  Hard-Stiff- 

Springy-LIVE  Stcd 

The    development  of  American   Fence.     The    years    of  experimenting.     The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  we  have   invested   in   perfecting   machinery 
and  producing  the  grade  of  special  steel  to  make  American  Fc  ice  what  it  is  today. 


'5^. 


JiX' 


LV-^n/ 


.-^ 


rni 


--^ 


That    IS    1 
long  Story. 
\Vhat  vitally  interests 
you   is  the  result  of  this 
great  out'ay  of  time  and  money. 
^Vhatyou  want  to  know  is  that:  - 
TVe  have    succeeded    in   producing   a 
special  steel  that  is  perfectly  adaptable  for 
fence  making.    By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 
galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 

aurerigan  fence 


.-j-^ 


to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.    We   firmly  believe  it   to  be   as  nearj 
absolute  perfection  as  possible  for  the  purpose.    Wire  drawn  from  the  steeli 
is  hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly^ 
"       spliced.    It  is  live  steel     not  dead  steel.    So  that  every  wire  in  American  Fence^ 
as  now  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and 
Always  absolutely  reliable  against  emergencies. 

^Dealers  everywhere— one  in  your  town.    See  him-  examine  the  different  styles^ 
-test— compare— and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Chicago  New  York  Denver 

San  Francisco 


m 


m 
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long  as  milk  is  in  it  and  when  not 
actually  pouring  from  it;  after  open- 
ing the  bottle  and  removing  a  part  of 
the  milk  do  not  leave  the  bottle  un- 
covered. 

Milk  deteriorates  by  exposure  to 
the  air  of  pantry,  kitchen  or  nursery. 
Do  not  expose  uncovered  milk  in  a 
refrigerator  containing  food  of  any 
kind,  not  to  mention  strong  smelling 
foods  like  fish,  cabbage  or  onions. 
An  excellent  way  of  serving  milk  on 
the  table,  from  the  'sanitary  stand- 
point, is  in  the  original  bottle;  at  all 
events  pour  out  only  what  will  be 
consumed  at  one  meal. 

When  milk  is  received  in  a  bowl  in- 
stead of  a  bottle,  observe  the  spirit  of 
the  above  paragraphs.  Keep  the 
bowl  covered  as  directed  for  the  bot- 
tle. Expose  uncovered  milk  to  the 
air  of  any  room  as  little  as  possible. 
Do  not  expose  it  all  in  a  refrigerator. 
Keep  the  refrigerator  clean  and 
sweet.  Personally  inspect  it  at  least 
once  a  week.  See  that  the  outlet  for 
melted  ice  is  kept  open  and  that  the 
space  under  the  ice  rack  is  clean.  The 
place  where  food  is  kept  should  be 
scalded  every  week  with  sal-soda  so- 
lution; a  single  drop  of  spilled  milk 
or  a  small  particle  of  other  neglected 
food  will  contaminate  a  refrigerator 
in  a  few  days. 

As  soon  as  a  milk  bottle  is  empty, 
rinse  it  in  lukewarm  water  until  it  ap- 
pears clean  and  set  it  \ottom  side  up 
to  drain.  Do  not  use  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  holding  milk.  Never 
return  filthy  bottles. 

All  utensils  with  which  milk  comes 
in  contact  should  be  rinsed,  washed 
and  scalded  every  time  they  are  used. 
Do  not  wash  in  dish  water  or  wipe 
with  ordinary  dish  towel;  boil  in 
clean   water  and  set  away  unwiped. 

When  a  baby  is  bottle  fed,  every 
time  the  feeding  bottle  and  nipple  are 
used  they  should  be  rinsed  in  luke- 
warm water,  washed  in  hot  water  to 
which  a  small  amount  of  washing  so- 
<la  has  been  added,  and  then  scalded; 
never  use  a  rubber  tube  between  bot- 
tle and  nipple. 

If  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet 
fever  or  diphtheria  breaks  out  in  the 
family,  do  not  return  any  bottles  to 
the  milkman  except  with  the  know- 
le<lge  of  the  attending  physician  and 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  him. 

Milk  from  the  grocery  store  or  bak- 
ery which  is  kept  in  a  can,  open  much 
of  the  time,  jiossibly  without  refrig- 
eration,  i-   t(»  be  avoided. 

Repeated  experiments,  together 
with  the  experience  of  careful  farmers 
in  the  dairy  districts  of  the  world, 
have  proven  that  calves  can  be  raised 
on  >kim  milk  and  fed  and  handled  so 
that  thev  will  be  thrifty,  gain  well  and 
will  be  in  good  condition  for  the 
lireeder   or   feeder. 


If  the  calf  begins  scouring,  at  once 
cut  down  the  feed  of  milk.  The  pres- 
ence of  scours  is  the  best  indication 
of  indigestion,  and  indigestion  in  the 
c;i>e  of  the  calf  comes  most  frequently 
from   over  feeding. 
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I  CREAM    SEPARATORS  I 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD 


Randolph  &  Canai.  Sts. 

CHICAGO 
1213  &   1215    Filbert  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm  a  Sacr*mcnto  Sts. 

SAN   FRANCISCj^ 


Qeneral  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


173-177  William  Sfwcff 

MONTREAL 

14  A   le   Princess  SJ9Ur 

WINNIPEG 

107  First   Street 

PORTLAND,  OREO. 
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From   the    invention    by    DE    LAVAL   of   the    first    practical    cream 
separator  in  1878  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  have  been  always  in  the  lead. 

The  first  "hollow"  bowl  cream  separator;  the  first ,  factory  cream 
separator;  all  of  the  several  first  styles  of  hand  separators;  the  first 
steam  turbine  separator;  the  first  "disc"  bowl  separator,  and  the  first 
"split-wing"  or  distributing  tubular  shaft  separator — were,  each  and  all 
DE  LAVAL  inventions,  each  marking  periods  of  advancing  evolution  in. 
the  usefulness  of  the  cream  separator. 

So  too  were  the  first  "tubular"  shaped  bowl  separator;  the  -  first 
bottom  feed  separator;  the  first  vertical  "blade'  bowl  separator;  the 
first  interior  cone  construction  bowl  separator,  and  numberless  other 
types  of  construction,  each  and  all  DE  LAVAI^  inventions,  though 
found    so   impractical   or   comparatively   inferior,    from   one    reason    or 

another,    that    they   were    never   put   into   commercial    use   in    the    DE 
LAVAL  machines. 

Every  would-be  competing  cream  separator  on  the  market  today 
merely  utilizes  some  patent  expired  or  abandoned  DE  LAVAL  con- 
struction, and  if  any  one  of  them  should  make  pretense  of  denying  it 
the  patent  evidence  may  be  easily  produced  showing  the  falsity  or 
evansion  of  such  denial. 

The  new  1908  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators  mark  another  great- 
evolution  in  cream  separator  construction,  being  new  and  remodelled 
in  practically  every  detail,  and  place  a  still  wider  margin  of  superiority 
between  the  DE  L.WAL  and  even  the  best  of  imitating  separators. 

The  DE  LAVAL  main  factc)ries  in  the  United  States  and  Swenden 
are  the  largest  and  finest  of  their  kind  and  have  ranked  for  ten  years 
among  the  model  shops  of  the  world;  their  equipment  is  the  best  that 
mechanical  science  and  money  can  make  it;  the  twenty  smaller  DE 
LAVAL  factories,  assembling,  and  repair  shops,  in  as  many  different 
countries,  are  relatively  as  superior;  the  DE  LAVAL  inventors  and 
experimnetal  engineers  are  the  best  of  the  men  who  have  shown 
practical  separator  genius  in  every  country,  and  a  large  ?taflf  of  them 
is  kept  constantly  at  the  betterment  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines, 
while  the  shop  employes  generally  are  the  most  competent  and  best 
paid  in  their  various  classes. 

THE  GREAT  OBJECT  EVER  KEPT  BEFORE  EVERY  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  DE  LAVAL  PRODUCTIVE  ORGANIZATION  IS 
THE  MAKING*  OF  THE  BEST  CREAM  SEPARATOR  POSSIBLE 
AND  EVER  THE  M.\KING  OF  IT  BETTER  THIS  YEAR  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 

There  -arc  reasons  why  the  DE  L.W.VL  machines  began  in  the  lead 
and  have  kept  it  from  iJ<78  to  1908,  excelling  all  attempted  imitation 
and  competition  in  even  greater  degree  tod.ay  than  at  .my  past  time. 

Tile  new  iyo«S  Dl',  L AV.\L  catalogue — .iffording  an  education  in  sep- 
arator, knosvledgc — is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


:    THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.    : 
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Pagt  Six 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  SITU- 
ATION. 


That  a  most  extraordinary  condi- 
tion exists  in  most  country  districts 
regarding  the  demand  and  supply  of 
useful  horse  stock  no  one  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  situation  can 
question  for  a  moment. 

The  useful  horse,  namely,  the  farm 
horse,  the  road  horse,  fancy  and  fair, 
and  the  general  utility  horse,  even  in 
the  leading  horse-breeding  States  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  is  at  this 
time  a  most  urgently  needed  necessi- 
ty, with  the  supply  so  inadequate  as 
to  make  values  most  unusual,  to  say 
the   least. 

The  country  situation  is  most  cor- 
rectly gauged  by  the  values  set  by 
farmers  and  other  country  buyers  at 
the  ever  numerous  local  spring  auc- 
tion sales  throughout  most  country 
districts  each  year  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March. 

Never  before  have  such  high  values 
prevailed  at  these  farm  sales  during 
the  present  farm  sale  season,  and  this 
right  on  the  heels  of  a  so-called 
"money  panic'  At  these  sales  it  is 
common  for  "just  farm  horses"  to 
bring  $200,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  a  "real  god  one"  to  bring  $250,  or 
a  pair — even  of  mules — to  bring  $450 
to  $500. 

And  farm  horses  to  bring  these 
prices  are  by  no  sort  of  means  neces- 
sarily of  the  extra  quality  of  heavy 
draft  sort.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary, 
trotting-bred  horses  of  various  grades 
— the  better  the  breeding  the  better 
the  price — of  the  larger  size  and  bet- 
ter patterns  usually  top  the  market  at 
these  country  sales,  for  even  average 
farmers  have  struck  the  "twentieth 
century  gait"  of  doing  things,  and, 
knowing  that  a  trotting-bred  farm 
team  weighing  2,200  to  2,400  pounds 
is  abundantly  strong  enough  to  han- 
dle all  ordinary  farm  loads,  and  can 
at  the  same  time,  owing  to  their  nat- 
urally more  active  movements,  "work 
rings  around"  a  four-ton  draft  team — 
and  eat  much  less — they  prefer  them 
to  the  heavier  breeds  for  average  farm 
work. 

Conditions  existing  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time  are,  therefore,  not 
only  expressive  of  an  extraordinary 
condition  as  regards  horse  values,  but 
are  valuable  and  useful  object-lessons 
to  all  interested  classes  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  observe  what  is  daily 
going  on  around  and  about  them. 

In  the  first  place,  these  existing 
conditions  should  not  fail  to  impress 
farmers,  especially  those  of  the  more 
progressive  sort,  that  horse  breeding 
is  now,  and  within  the  nature  of  things 
long  will  be,  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able branches  of  their  entire  industry. 
In  the  second  place,  the  object-lesson 
teachings  are  just  as  plain  that  the 
truly  American  horse,  namely,  the 
trotting-bred  horse,  when  due  consid- 
eration is  given  to  size,  quality,  fin- 
ish and  soundness,  is  clearly  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  the  most  profitable 
horse  to  breed  and  raise. 

This  assertion  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  "knock"  against  the  draft  horse,  but 
merely  a  citation  of  things  and  con- 
ditions as  they  actually  exist.  The 
real  draft  horse  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and,  when  of  fhe  right  sort,  the 
city  demand  for  him  will  always  make 
him  a  profitable  product  of  his  breed- 

cr 

But  there  is  always  a  "best"  gen- 
eral  class,   for   the    largest    range   of 


uses  an^greatest  profits,  in  all  species 
of  live  stock,  and  among  equines  the 
American  horse,  namely,  the  trotting- 
bred  horse,  is  the  best  all-around 
horse  which  has  yet  been  produced. 
A  trotting-bred  horse  does  not  have 
to  trot  in  2.00,  nor  in  2.10,  nor  even  in 
2.20,  to  prove  a  profitable  product  for 
his  breeder.  Indeed,  he  does  not  have 
to  trot  in  four  minutes. 

However,  four-minute  speed  is  a 
good  road — not  speedway — clip,  and 
there  are  few  trotting  breeds  which 
cannot,  naturally,  road  a  four-minute 
gait.  Speed  is  an  enhancer  of  value, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  trotting-bred  horse 
can,  and  often  does,  possess  great 
value  without  possessing  great  speed 
— even  mediocre  speed. 

A  stoutly-made  twelve-hundred- 
pound  horse  is  the  ideal  farm  horse. 
Twelve-hundred-pound,  stoutly-made 
trotting-bred  horses  are  numerous, 
and  are  becoming  more  numerous 
every  year.  A  twelve-hundred-pound, 
rangy-made,  bold-going  horse  is  the 
ideal  carriage  horse.  This  class 
comes  almost  exclusively  from  the 
trotting  horse  family,  and  their  rela- 
tive number  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, as  breeding  animals  for  the 
production  of  this  class  become  more 
and  more  considerately  selected  and 
mated. 

The  fancy  and  speedy  roadster  may 
be  of  almost  any  size  as  rcgaras 
height  and  weight,  as  may  also  the 
light  harness  race  horse.  These  two 
classes  come  only  from  the  trotting 
horse  family,  and  certainly  their  pro- 
duction is  a  profitable  business.  An- 
other profitable — and  yet  in  inade- 
quate supply — is  the  saddle  horse. 
Trotting-bred  horses  "educate"  read- 
ily as  saddlers,  and  high-class  saddlers 
a  majority  of  them  would  make.  A 
good  per  cent  of  trotting-bred  horses 
have  the  "saddler"  form,  style  and 
conformation,  and  they  learn  fast 
when  put  under  the  saddle. 

In  the  show  ring,  in  both  the  light 
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and  medium  harness  classes,  and  also 
including  the  heavy  coach  classes,  the 
American  trotter  is  well-nigh  invin- 
cible. In  all  of  these  various  classes, 
including  extreme  speed  race  horses, 
prevailing  values  indicate  an  inefficient 
supply.  Then  why  not  breed  and 
raise  more  horses?  And  as  tbe  trot- 
ting-bred horse  fits  more  uses  than 
any  other  breed — indeed,  more  than 
all  other  breeds — why  not  breed  and 
raise  trotting-bred  horses? — Western 
Horseman. 

Citiwaj  TmIi  Hr  Ufft    laj  Crtfi 

Clark's  Revcasible  Rush  and 
BojK  Plow.  Cuts  a  track  5ft. 
wide,  I  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  lan<l  true.  Moves  i8 
000  tens  of  earth,  Cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACnoa  il;  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA' 
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THE  SILO  AND  ITS  IMPORT- 
ANCE. 


O  PLOW -^L^^^i^toaJILU  ^ 

Jointed    pole     takes     all     weight   of! 
horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 
A  WONDEHSyL  INVENTION 


Clark's  Double  Action  Combined  Colti< 
vator  and  Harrow 

c«u  t>e  u.sen  to  cultivate  rowed  crops,   as  a    list- 
ing harrow,  also  when  closed  together  is  a   har 
row  cutting  4  1-2  feet  wide 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
6   Main  Street,    -    Higganum  ,Conn. 
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:  Do  You  Want  a  Happy  Medium 

I  have  the  best  of  this  strain  to  be  found  in  the  U.  S.     Have  stock 
of  all  ages.     Show  animals  and  herd-headers.       Write   me   your   needs. 


J.  H.  YARNALL, 


Kelton,  Pa 
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«       For  Valuable  Information 

Al»out  Your  Poultry  Read  * 

THE  WORLD'S  FOREMOST  POULTRY  MAGIZINE 

A  postal  addressed  to  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Box  35, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  brings  a  sample  copy  by  return  mail.  If  you  inclose 
this  ad.  we  will  send  you  the  Reliable  to  July,  1909,  for  50  cents,  com- 
mencing this  month.     No  other  poultry  paper  can  give  you  this  value. 
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1  am  glad  to  speak  upon  silos  and 
silage  at  this  Iowa  Dairy  Convention 
because  I  am  sure  it  means  more  to 
the  dairy  farmer  of  the  great  corn  belt 
of  which  Iowa  is  the  heart,  than  most 
of  us  have  any  conception,  and  in  the 
future  the   silo  will  mean  more  than 
it  has  in  the  past.     Commercial  food 
stuffs    have    been    and    are    advancing 
rapidly    in    price.     Many    by-products 
valuable  as  food  stuffs  for  dairy  cat- 
tle that  a  few  years  ago  were  cheap, 
are    to-day   almost,   if   not   quite,   too 
expensive  for  the  dairy  feeder  to  con- 
sider when  compiling  his  rations.  The 
time  is  present  when  the  farmer  must 
rely    more    upon    his    own    efforts    to 
l)roduce    and    preserve    upon   his   own 
farm  those  foods  that  will  supply  the 
needs   of   his   dairy   herds.     He   must, 
in   fact,   practice   intensive   farming  in 
the    broadest    sense.     That    which    in 
the  past  was  waste  will  in  the  future 
measure  Id  a  great  extent  the  profits. 
And   I  dare  say  there  is  no  one  thing 
that  could  be  added  to  the  farm  equip- 
ment  that   would   promote     intensive 
fanning   so  greatly   as  a     good,  well 
built  silo.     The  silo  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  two  pounds  of  milk 
where   one  was     formerly     produced, 
and    in    so    doing   fertilizing   constitu- 
ents will  be  made  available  that  when 
returned  to  the  land  will  increase  the 
yield  of  grass  in  the  same  proportions. 
These   results   will   be   brought  about, 
too,   at   a   less   expense   than   through 
any  other  methods  of  supplying  feed 
to   the   hcr<ls   were   resorted   to. 

Like   any   other  farm   improvement, 
however,  the  building  of  a  silo  incurs 
considerable    expense,    yet   it   is   quite 
doubtful    whether   or     not   any   other 
building   can   be   built   that   will   have 
such  a  large  capacity  for  the  storage 
of  roughage  as  the  silo.     Compare  the 
space  required  for  a  ton  of  hay  with 
that  necessary  for  a  ton  of  corn  silage. 
It    re<iuires,  as   you  are   all   aware,   at 
least  400  cu.  ft.  of  mow  room  for  one 
ton  of  hay.     For  one  ton  of  corn  si- 
lage   50   cu.    ft.    are    required.     There- 
fore eight   tons  of  silage   require   the 
same  storage  space  as  one  ton  of  clo- 
ver  hay,   but   one   ton   of   clover   hay 
contains    1.680  pounds   of  dry  matter, 
and    8   tons   of   corn      silage    contains 
3..^6o   pounds      of     dry     matter— just 
twice  as  much.     Therefore,  200  cu.  ft. 
of   space   in   the   silo   will   preserve   as 
nnich  dry  matter  as  400  cu.  ft.  in  the 

hay  mow. 

Figuring  more  closely,  and  cornpaf- 
ing  the  digestible  feeding  nutrients 
which  indicate  more  nearly  than  any- 
thing else  the  value  of  food  stuff,  we 
find  that  one  ton  of  clover  hay  con- 
tains 8«6  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients.  8  tons  of  corn  silage  con- 
tains   2,064    pounds.     Thus    it    is    that 

2  1-3  times  as  many  digestible  feeding 
nutrients  can  be  stored  in  the  same 
silo  space  as  in  the  hay  mow.  Sum- 
ming up,  then,  wc  find  that  to  furnish 
storage  space  for  feed  in  substitute 
of  a  silo  having  a  capacity  of  100  tons 
of  silage,  a  hay  barn  having  a  capaci- 
ty of  800  tons  would  be  required,  or 
a  hay  barn  having  a  capacity  of  233 
tons  U^  store  the  same  amount  of  di- 
gestible feeding  nutrients,  or  a  barn 
with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  to  store 
the  same  amount  of  dry  matter  as  a 
silo  holding  ifX)  tons  of  ensilage.  De- 
termine the  cost  of  a  hay  barn  with 
a  capacity  of  from  2(X>  to  233  tons  of 
clover  hay,  add  to  this  the  extra  ad- 


vantage of  supplying  succulence  to  the 
cow's  winter  ration  and  the  real  value 
of  a  100  ton  silo  readily  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

In  selecting  the  site  for  erecting  the 
silo     the     following       considerations 
should    be    kept    in    mind.     First,    the 
silo  should  not  be  placed  in  the  barn 
where  the  cows  are  milked  nor  close 
to    the    milking    room.       If   it    is    the 
silage   odors   will   be   present   to   con- 
taminate the  milk  at  milking  periods. 
Second,  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
be   convenient   to   feed   from.     To  ac- 
complish both  these  results  no  better 
plan   can   be    practiced   than   to   erect 
the    silo   four   or    five    feet    from   one 
end  of  the  feeding  alley  and  connect 
it   with    the   barn   by   a   corridor,   the 
door  of  which  closes  tightly  and  pro- 
hibits  all    silage  odors   from   entering 
the  cow  barn  except  at  feeding  times. 
These  should  always  occur  after  milk- 
ing.    A  third  and  less  important  con- 
sideration   should    be    that   of   adding 
rather   than    detracting   from    the    ap- 
pearance   of    the    farm    buildings. — H. 
G.  Van  Pelt. 
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readily   admits    the    air    so    necessary 
to  all  useful  plant  growth. 

8.  There  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
relationship  between  the  amount  of 
humus  in  the  soil  and  the  amount  of 
available  nitrogen  therein.  It  has 
been  observed  that  when  it  is  absent 
from  the  soil,  there  is  a  distinct  re- 
duction of  the  ability  of  that  soil  to 
grow  crops.  Hence  in  practice  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  best  crops  we  have 
to  resort  to  barnyard  manure  rather 
than  the  use  of  concentrated  ferti- 
lizers. 


It's  unkind  to  force  a  horse  to  eat 
salt  by  mixing  it  with  his  grain. 

The  horse  that  is  kept  in  a  dark 
stable  suffers  when  led  into  the  light. 


200  Styles   ^S< 
of             \l 

■^Sold  Direct 

Vehicles          \ , 

AMS[       Factory 

65  Styles        }■    % 

of     xtI^k 

ij^^uter 

VALUE  OF  HUMUS. 


1.  Humus  is  decaying  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil. 

2.  It  is  the  storehouse  of  nitrogen, 
the  most  expensive  and  the  most 
necessary  of  all  plant  foods. 

3.  It  contains  the  food  upon  which 
the  soil  organisms  live,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  convert  organic  nitrogen 
into  nitrates  in  order  to  be  available 
for  the  use  of  plants.  It  materially 
assists  in  decomposing  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  soil,  such  as  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid,  making  them 
available   for  the  use  of  plants. 

4.  It  increases  the  power  of  the 
soil  to  hold  water  without  becoming 
waterlogged. 

5.  It  makes  clay  soil  more  open 
and  friable.  It  serves  to  compact 
sandy  soil  and  increase  its  drouth-re- 
sisting power. 

6.  It  prevents  washing  to  a  great 
extent;  thereby  diminishing  the  loss 
of   fertility  by   that   cause. 

7.  Soil    filled      with      humus    more 


No.  e69K.  Fancy  Car  Plash  Trimmed 
Buggy  with  auto  scat,  fancy  padded  wlnj 
dash,  bike  gear  and  rubier  tire.  Price 
complete.  $78.00.  As  good  as  sells  fee 
%tb  more. 

Buy  Direct  From  Our 
Factory 

SATlnt;  all  ezpeneea  and  proflta  of  the  dealer. 
Elkhart  Buaalaa  and  Harnaaa  have  be«>n  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  the  u»«r  for  36  years.    We  are 

Hit  Largttt  Mamifaeturtrt  In  th*  WorM 

selllnR  to  the  connunier  excluBlvely.  We  ship  for 
examination  anti  approval,  guaranteeing  safe  de- 
livery. No  coxt  to  you  if  not  satlxtled  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.    Send  for  new  free  catalog. 

Elkhart  Carriage  A  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


He.  S13.  I-l 
Surrey  with  Canopy 
top  ami  iiiie  auto 
seats  Price  complete, 
•78.00. 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age 


It  loads  Potatoes,  Grain,  Stones,  Etc. 

It  saves  your  back — cost  low. 

If  you  don't  buy  it  you  pay  for  it  any 

how — in  help 
Send  for  circular. 


Simplex  Wmgou  Loader  Co.,     OXFORD,  PA 
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JUDGING  DAIRY   CATTLE. 

Report  of  Chas.  H.  Everett,  editor 
Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  of  an  ad- 
dress by  W.  D.  Hoard  at  the  Monroe 
Convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy- 
men's  Association: 

At  the  afternoon  session  ex-Gover- 
nor Hoard  gave  a  very  instructing 
talk  on  "Judging  the  Dairy  Cow."  Mr. 
Hoard  used  life-size  drawings  of 
dairy  cows  with  which  to  illustrate 
his  remarks,  and  therefore  made  his 
arguments  strong  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. *He  dwelt  at  length  upon  tem- 
perament, function  and  form,  and  said 
that  temperanment  determined  func- 
tion, and  function  form.  To  illustrate 
what  he  meant  by  function  and  form, 
he  alluded  to  a  sewing  machine  and 
a  mower,  and  said  that  the  function 
of  the  sewing  machine  was  to  sew 
cloth;  that  it  could  not  be  used  to  cut 
grass,  and  that  it  had  a  form  peculiar 
to  itself,  adapted  to  the  use  for  which 
it  was  intended,  and  unlike  the  form 
of  the  mowing  machine.  The  mowing 
machine  cannot  be  used  to  sew  cloth, 
and  is  not  the  least  bit  like  the  sewing 
machine  in  form.  Each  machine  is 
made  for  special  work  and  has  a  form 
distinct  from  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  machinery. 

He  then  called  the  dairymen's  at- 
tention to  the  greyhound  and  the  bull 
dog.  "Are  they  the  least  bit  alike  in 
form?"  asked  the  Governor.  "Is  it 
not  plain  to  you  that  each  one  has  a 
•  form  fitted  for  the  work  it  has  to 
do?"  He  next  cited  the  trotting  horse 
and  the  draft  horse.  "The  trotter  can 
cover  a  mile  in  2.10,  but  the  drafter 
cannot  trot  a  mile  in  ten  minutes.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  The  trotting 
horse  has  a  form  which  enables  him 
to  go  fast,  while  the  draft  horse  is 
built  to  haul  heavy  loads.  They  are 
not  built  alike  in  any  particular.  The 
slope  of  the  shoulder  is  different  and 
neither  one  can  do  the  work  of  the 
other." 

The  speaker  made  his  points  very 
clear,  and  carefully  led  his  hearers 
down  to  dairy  temperament,  function 
and  form.  He  described  dairy  form 
in  detail  and  gave  clear  and  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  a  dairy  cow.  "There  are  two 
functions  in  cows."  he  said,  "one  is 
to  convert  feed  into  milk,  and  the 
other  is  to  make  flesh  of  it.  The 
dairy  cow  cannot  make  beef  at  a  pro- 
fit because  she  lacks  the  form  upon 
which  to  place  it,  and  the  beef  cow 
cannot  produce  milk  at  a  great  profit, 
because  she  is  not  built  right,  has  not 
the  large  heart,  lungs,  udder,  milk 
veins,  etc..  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  milk." 

In  describing  dairy  form  the  Gov- 
ernor began  at  the  head  and  dwelt  at 
length  upon  the  value  of  a  large  brain 
as  indicated  by  wideness  between  the 
eyes  and  the  poll.  The  size  of  the 
brain  indicates  nerve  force,  and  a  good 
dairy  cow  must  possess  lots  of  it. 
The  brain  is  connected  with  the  spi- 
nal marrow  through  which  the  nerves 
extend  to  the  different  centers.  De- 
ficiency in  head  construction  and  brain 
capacity  is  indicative  of  an  indiffer- 
ent performer. 

He  called  attention  to  the  nostrils, 
and  said  that  they  must  be  large,  be- 
cause the  dairy  cow  required  more 
pure  air  than  the  beef  cow.  This  we 
think  was  one  of  the  strongest  points 
Mr.  Hoard  made,  because,  as  he  said, 
pure  air  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  just  why,  is  not  very  well  under- 
stood by  the  average  dairyman. 


Milk  is  elaborated  from  the  blood. 
Food  is  converted  into  blood,  which 
is  forced  from  the  heart  and  lungs  to 
the  udder,  from  the  udder  it  returns 
to  the  heart  through  the  large  veins 
on  the  under  side  of  the  belly,  run- 
ning from  the  udder  nearly  to  the 
front  legs,  where  they  enter  the  body 
and  connect  with  the  heart.  These 
veins  are  commonly  called  milk  veins, 
but  they  are  not,  however,  as  no 
milk  ever  passes  through  them.  The 
orifices  in  the  body,  where  such  veins 
enter,  are  called  milk  wells. 

In  explaining  the  necessity  for 
much  pure  air,  the  Governor  said: 
"When  the  blood  leaves  the  lungs,  it 
is  bright  red  because  it  has  just  been 
vitalized  by  the  air  inhaled  by  the 
cow.  When  the  blood  leaves  the  ud- 
der, it  is  v\?ry  dark  and  impure.  It 
is  still  so  when  it  leaves  the  heart, 
but  the  moment  it  reaches  the  lungs, 
it  comes  in  contact  with  lots  of  pure 
air  (provided  the  cow  has  large  nos- 
trils and  is  provided  with  pure  air), 
which  vitalizes  it,  removes  the  impur- 
ities that  have  gathered  during  its  tra- 
vels through  the  system — makes  it 
pure,  healthy  blood.  Here  the  dark 
color  is  changed  to  bright  red  and  so 
the  blood  goes  forth  again  purified 
and  strong." 

Every  dairyman  should  think  of 
these  things,  for  great  success  cannot 
be  obtained  without  giving  heed  to 
such  matters.  Ventilation  must  be 
supplied;  good,  pure  air  in  abundance 
must  be  available  if  good  milk  is 
wanted,  and  if  tuberculosis  would  be 
avoided.  One  can  easily  understand 
from  the  above  that  unless  good  air 
is  provided,  the  cow  has  no  chance  to 
get  rid  of  germs  and  disease  which 
ciruculate  through  the  system  in  the 
blood,  until  they  find  lodgment, 
where  the  work  of  destruction  is  be- 
gun. 

The  speaker  spoke  upon  the  spare 
form  of  the  dairy  cow  and  gave  rea- 
sons for  such  a  conformation.  "The 
incurved  ham,  commonly  called  cat- 
hammed,  was  to  afford  room  for  a 
large  udder.  A  good  cow  must  have 
great  udder  capacity,  and  nature  has 
provided  room  for  it.  Not  so  in  the 
beef  cow.  Her  ham  is  curved  the 
other  way  like  that  of  a  Poland  China 
hug.  She  is  all  beef  behind  and  has 
a  small  udder  tucked  up  under  the 
belly.  The  udder  should  extend  well 
up  between  the  legs  and  well  forward 
towards  the  front  legs.  The  line  of 
connection  to  the  body  should  be  as 
long  as  the  distance  from  the  udder 
to  the  front  legs." 

He  next  touched  upon  the  spring  of 
the  rib  and  the  prominent  backbone, 
and  clearly  defined  constitution  and 
how  to  determine  whetlur  a  cow  had 
a  strong  constitution  or  not.  "The 
ribs  are  sloping," 'he  said,  "not  well 
sprung"  as  they  are  in  the  beef  cow, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  on  a  thick 
layer  of  juicy  meat  along  the  loin, 
where  it  is  worth  a  high  price  when 
the  animal  goes  to  the  block.  The 
dairy  cow  has  no  use  for  this  meat, 
she  cannot  manufacture  it.  It  is  not 
her  function.  She  has  been  otherwise 
educated   by  j-ears  of  breeding. 

"Beef  costs  money,  and  if  the  dairy 
cow  puts  some  of  her  feed  on  her 
back  instead  of  into  the  pail,  she 
would  be  an  expensive  producer,  be- 
cause no  one  can  get  anything  for 
the  beef  of  a  cow  around  on  her  back. 
Her  function  is  to  make  milk  of  the 
feed,  and  so  she  has  no  useless  ap- 
pendages or  blocky  form  to  support 
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at  the  cost  of  expensive  feed.  She 
has  been  made  thin  and  spare,  with 
a  sloping  rib,  made  sloping,  no  doubt, 
by  the  constant  dragging  down  of  the 
heavy  load  of  feed  and  water  she  car- 
ries in  her  stomach  and  digestive 
tract,  in  order  that  she  may  give  lots 
of  milk. 

"The  heart  and  lungs  of  a  dairy 
cow  are  larger  and  weigh  more," 
said  Mr.  Hoard,  "than  do  those  of  the 
beef  cow.  The  opposite  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  case,  but  exami- 
nation at  the  block  quickly  shows  the 
difference.  The  strong  blood  circula- 
tion that  must  go  on  constantly  in  the 
manufacture  of  milk  and  the  large 
amounts  of  air  needed  at  all  times, 
have  gradually  enlarged  these  vital 
organs.  They  have  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  function  of  the  cow  and 
are  the  most  important  part  of  her 
machinery,  for  with  a  weak  blood  cir- 
culation and  small  lung  capacity  sue 
is  a  failure. 

The    discussion    that    followed    the 
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SEEDS  ENOUGH 
"TO  PLANT  SPACE  20  x  30 

To  introduce  our  hif.'h  prado  seeds  we   wiU 

mail  with  catalojr  fi.r  Imw  on  roccipt  of  one 

dlmt'in.silveror  staini).-*,  onepacijaKe  eachol 

Cahliape  Lettueo  Radish 

Cucumber         Onion  Turnip 

Beet  Parsnip  Tomato 

Parsley 

Seeds  of  carrfullv  8»lccte<1  varieties  (rrown 

from  the  »»est  stock  ol>fainaMe    which  will 

surelv  please.    Our  J.'ic  .Tssortmcnt  of   ven^- 

talde"  seeds  is  compos«-d  of  ifilarjre  packets. 

all  chr.iee  varieties.    Write   today   and   ask 

for  our  I4.5.0I)  prize  offers  ojien  to  all. 

BINOHAMTON  SKKI>  CO., 
307Court  St.,  Hlnuhainton,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL 

RICHMOND 

l7Ch  and  II  iitrceta 

WASHINGTON.    D.  C. 

too  Rooms.  50  Private  Baths,  .\nicrican  Plan 

f3.  Day,    Upwarils;  with  Hath   $i.  Additional 

Kuropean  1  Ian,  $1  50  Per  Day,  Upwards; 

With  Bath.Yi.  Additional 


A  high  class  hotel,  coiidnctt-d  for  votir- 
corafort.  Remodeled,  refurnished  thrcujKh 
out.  Directly  on  car  line  Ini  n  Stati.on 
20  minutes.  CapitjI.  20  minutes  Shops  and 
Iheatres,  lo  minutes.  Two  blocVs  to 
\%  lilte  lloitae  and  executive  Biiildinirs 
Opj)ositt  Metropolitan  Club 

!!iiitnmer  Season  .Inly  to  Oetober 

Wayside  Inn  and  Cottages.     I.ake  Uizerne 
N.  V.in    the    ,\dnondacks.      Switzerland  of 
America.     4<;  mnutes  from  S.irat-Ka 
Send  for  lii^iklft 

CLIFFORD  M.   LEWIS.   PROP 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

^hQ  Hog  Worm  is  tHe  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tKe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  lew  days*  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy*s  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


ex-Governor's  remarks  was  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  and  many 
important  points  were  brought  out 
and  made  clear.  For  instance,  he  was 
asked  about  cross  breeding — that  is, 
crossing  the  Holstein  on  the  Jersey, 
for  instance,  to  get  more  milk,  then 
using  the  Guernsey  to  get  more  color, 
the  Shortiiorn  to  get  some  beef,  etc. 
He  said  such  breeding  was  silly  and 
foolish,  for  nothing  good  could  ever 
result  from  it.  The  prepotency  of  the 
<liffercnt  breeds  was  so  strong  that 
when  brought  together  they  began  to 
war  with  each  other  at  once,  and 
failure  would  result,  unless  such 
breeding  was  continued  in  a  straight 
line  long  enough  for  the  prepotency 
<»f  one  breed  to  overcome  that  of  the 
other.  To  illustrate,  the  Governor 
said: 

If  a  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  is  cross- 
ed (Ml  the  Jersey  and  this  is  followed 
up  by  the  constant  use  of  pure  bred 
llnl>tein  bulls  on  the  heifers  that  are 
the  results  of  such  breeding,  the  Jer- 
sey characteristics  must  gradually 
give  way  to  Holstein  dominance,  but 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  such  fool- 
ish work,  for  at  the  end  of  years  of 
such  breeding,  one  would  probably 
nnl  have  as  good  cows  as  those  he 
began  with.  These  pure  bred  breeds 
•  jf  cattle  have  been  made  so  by  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  selection,  environ- 
ment, etc.  They  cannot  be  crossed 
without  war  at  once,  and  it  docs  not 
cca>o  until  one  or  the  other  has  been 
overcome  by  the  addition  of  more 
blood.  Meantime  production  is 
greatly  interfered  with  and  profit  van- 
ishes. 

"Nature  doesn't  engage  in  cross 
breeding,"  said  this  profound  thinker. 
'"Did  y»»u  ever  know  of  an  instance 
where  the  robin  had  nicked  with  the 
bluejay?  No.  Does  the  mallard  duck 
cross  with  the  canvasback  or  teal? 
No.  Dot.-  \\w  (leer  cross  with  other 
animals?  No.  Does  wheat  cross  with 
liarlcy?  No.  Docs  the  oak  cross 
breed'  with  the  hickory?  No.^^  Do 
.|..vr>  nick  with  the  crows?  No."  He 
told  a  story  which  well  illustrates 
wh.it  cross' breeding  and  the  mixing 
<.f  briod  rcstilts  in.  He  said  that  a 
I'renchman  went  into  a  saloon  to  "^ct 
a  drink  called  "flip."  but  as  the 
Frenchman  could  not  remember  the 
name  of  it.  he  described  it  to  the  bar- 
tctulor  as  follows:  "You  put  in  some 
brandv  to  make  it  strong,  some  water 
to  make  it  weak,  some  lemon  to  make 
it   sour,  and   some   sugar  fo  make  it 


sweet."  "A  grand  combination,"  the 
Frenchman  said.  Such  a  drink  might 
taste  good,  we  can  imagine,  but  the 
brandy  has  been  spoiled,  its  purity 
ruined.  The  water  also  was  defiled, 
and  so  with  each  ingredient;  its  purity 
was  lost,  and  "flip"  was  a  good  name 
for  it. 


WHAT  THE  NAME  "ELKHART" 

SIGNIFIES  TO  VEHICLE  AND 

HARNESS  BUYERS. 


The  man  who  cannot  pick  out  a 
buggy  or  other  vehicle  to  his  liking 
from  the  great  catalog  of  the  Elkhart 
Carriage  and  Harness  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  a  hard 
man  to  please. 

Their  1908  book  is  an  eye-opener — 
a  handsome  book  of  over  250  pages, 
every  one  of  which  contains  a  fine 
illustration  and  accurate  description 
of  some  of  their  numberless  styles  of 
sterling  vehicles  and  harness.  You 
will  find  in  it  about  every  kind  of  rig 
you  ever  saw.  The  same  is  true  of 
harness.  The  pictures  are  so  large 
and  the  descriptions  so  full  that  you 
will  know  very  nearly  as  much  about 
the  purchase  you  are  about  to  make 
as  if  you  actually  saw  it. 

But  the  wonder  comes  when  you 
look  at  the  prices.  Any  one  who  is 
not  aciiuainted  with  "The  Elkhart 
Way"  nmst  be  amazed  at  the  bar- 
gains. He  cannot  understand  how 
high  grade  vehicles  and  harness  can 
be  made  and  sold  for  so  little  money. 

But  the  Elkhart  people  have  been 
doing  business  this  way  for  35  years. 
Making  and  selling  direct  to  the  peo- 
ple is  an  old  story  with  them.  That's 
the  secret  of  it  all.  Tlu-y  build  and 
they  sell  direct  to  the  user.  No  job- 
ber, no  dealer,  no  agent,  no  traveling 
expense,  no  commissions,  no  storage. 
If  you  say  such  prices  are  impossible, 
the  answer  is  they  have  been  making 
them  for  over  a  third  of  a  century. 

The  Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness 
Mfg  Co  is  the  kind  of  institution  we 
like  to  recommend  to  our  readers.  A 
great  big  concern,  thoroughly  reliable 
and  dealing  in  high  class  goods.  We 
can  say  unhesitatingly  that  anyone 
who  has  need  for  a  vehicle  or  harness 
should  send  for  the  great  catalog,  see 
the  prices  and  then  judge  for  them- 
selves. 


ENON  HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  both 
sexes.  If  you  are  looking  for  good  ^onef 
write  uie.  ...  .^..        — ^ 

D.  t.  SHELLABAIQEIt.       [Eioo.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 


I  h«Te  them  oomblninR 
the  beet  blood  lu  Chester 

Kood  old  Chester  .^at  hi«'"^^e  thr.°coT.myVL' 

S^"k^I?  ***T^  *^,®™  ^«'«  that  will  pleM«  >x>u- 
We  breed  and  bcU  omy  the  best,     Writeme 

L.  WEBSTER,    •   Kelton,    Pa. 

GREEN  WOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmen  and  Breeder*  I 

now  have  a  large  rtock, 

probably  the  beet  I  erer 

owned.      thoroughbred 

Poland-<Jbiua  aua  C'hca 

,      -        ier  White  Plgg,  2  to  6 

nao«.  old,  §ow8  bred,  boarB  ready  for  serrlce,  all 

npm  prite  wlnnniK  stocM.    Guernsey  and  Jerwr 

Oattle.   Buff  and  Barred  Plymoutk  k.  Chlcktna. 

Fttrma  and  Kenldeuce,  Ureeawond,  Pa. 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINK, 
Route  No.  1,  Rohrsburf,  Fa. 


SEVEN 

BERKSHIRES 


pigs  farrowed.   May  30,   1907.    Can 
please  you.    Write  me  for  discrip- 
tion. 
P.  M.  STILEY,  Rough  ft  Ready,  Pa. 


To  get  the  best  returns  from  a  team 
begin  gradually  with  the  hard  work. 


Bmrffmlnm  In   Poland 
Chlnms,  Berkmhlrem^ 
A  Chaster  Whhem 

I  now  have  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  beat  I 
eTer  owned.  Csnnot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  I 
hare  Boan  and  Sows, 
all  breeds.  *  to  fl  months 
old.  mated  not  akin:  sows  bred  aud  boars  ready 
(or  Herrlr^.  GnemneT  Calref*  and  Registered 
Scotch  Collie  Popples  Write  for  pricea 
aad  >Ke  circular.  tpIr  stock  must  ro  and  will 
be  ■oi'l.  M.  B  Turkey.  B«rr«1  »n<<  Whita  P. 
2ocks.  Brown  Le«hornF  ana  Beagle  Dj{;s 

r.  P.  BiULm   -    CwknifiUe,  n. 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT. 


It  would  indeed  be  very  interesting 
if  we  could  take  a  census  of  the 
farmers  and  determine  how  many  of 
them  study  the  market;  we  would  not 
be  far  from  wrong  to  make  an  esti- 
mate that  not  one  per  cent,  of  the 
farmers  pay  any  attention  to  the  mar- 
ket whatever;  whenever  anything  is 
in  condition  for  the  market  it  is  sold. 
In  order  to  be  successful  we  must 
study  the  markets,  not  alone  the  mar- 
kets, but  also  the  various  cities  that 
offer  a  market  and  the  railroad  facili- 
ties to  that  market.  We  spend  too 
much  time  abusing  the  railroads  and 
too  little  time  in  studying  their  busi- 
ness system.  The  large  roads  know 
just  what  the  farmers  are  doing,  they 
know  well  the  cost  of  producing  a 
crop,  they  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  detail  work  of  the  farm,  how 
many  farmers  have  given  any  atten- 
tion to   railroad   systems. 

Delays  in  traffic  are  very  expensive, 
aim  to  catch  a  good  market  when 
freight  on  the  road  is  slack,  distance 
from  the  market  is  another  factor  to 
be  considered,  it  often  pays  to  pay 
little  more  freight  on  the  produce  if 
the  shipper  can  save  from  12  to  24 
hours    in    reaching    the    destination. 

Although  shipping  the  product  is  a 
great  item,  it  is  not  quite  as  import- 
ant as  what  you  ship.  A  man  that 
handles  stock,  to  him  nothing  would 
pay  so  well  as  spending  several  days 
at  the  stock  yards  and  keeping  his 
eyes  open.  Here  one  can  see  car- 
load after  load  of  sheep,  cattle  and 
hogs  come  in,  and  what  a  lot  they 
are!  Among  the  cattle  everything 
can  be  picked  out  of  one  car  lot  that 
ranges  from  a  canner  to  extra  good, 
most  of  the  hogs  that  come  in  are  no 
better,  these  run  from  350  pound  hogs 
to  50-pound  shoats.  Under  these  con- 
ditions how  can  a  farmer  expect  to 
get  the  best  prices?  The  buyer  pavs 
for  the  poorest,  the  loss  is  to  the 
farmer  who  should  justly  bear  it  un- 
der such  conditions. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  that  the 
market  offers  we  should  study  the 
market  reports,  or  even  write  to  the 
commission  men  or  packers  who  are 
at  all  times  willing  to  give  information 
in  regard  to  what  they  want;  when 
you  have  found  this  out,  furnish  that 
which  they  demand,  if  you  have  not 
a  full  load  several  men  can  go  to- 
Kcther  and  ship  the  different  grades 
hi  car-load  lots.  No  one  can  force 
something  upon  the  market  that  it 
does  not  want. 


mer  for  the  oats  that  this  one  locality 
has  been  growing  refuses  to  purchase 
any  more;  the  abuses  heaped  upon 
this  mining  town  by  this  farming 
community  is  beyond  description.  Po- 
tato and  fruit  growers  are  not  exempt 
from  the  list  of  men  that  send  out 
poor  or  mixed  lot  of  goods,  under  all 
conditions  does  it  pay,  and  that  well, 
for  the  shipper  to  grade  his  ware. 
Grain  may  be  fanned  and  the  light 
stuff  fed  to  the  stock,  poor  fruit  and 
potatoes  may  likewise  be  sorted. 

The  market  is  always  willing  to  pay 
more  for  a  first-class  article  than  for 
medium  grade  goods,  and  when  we 
once  try  this  method  of  giving  the 
market  what  it  demands  we  will  find 
that  the  larger  profits  will  be  on  our 
side  of  the  ledger. 

TO  AVOID  CRACKED  HEELS. 


sma 

gr 
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s    wc.uld    grade      as       ^^,'^'^^^^^,^. 


crs    wouiu    ^...v-  •       nspec- 

lion.     Wncn   oii<.  grow 

delivers  foul  grain, 
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not  already  know  it  to  bless  the  writ- 
er. Do  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
keynote  to  the  situation  is  the  pure, 
mild  Castile  soap  and  warm  water. 
It  is  well  when  working  out,  also  to 
keep  the  sweat  away  from  the  heels 
by  tying  rubbing  towels  loosely 
around  the  ankle. — E.  C.  Hathaway, 
in  the   Horse  World. 


1- ;-;^r  ;;u ->;-«' T^- 


It  seems  to  be  a  deplorable  fact  that 
a  great  percentage  of  high-bred  horses 
have  extremely  thin  and  tender  skins, 
and  at  no  point  docs  the  skin  seem 
so  lender  as  at  the  heels  on  the  in- 
side, from  the  coronet  band  to  the 
ankle.  This  particular  point  also 
seems  to  be  the  place  where  all  sorts 
of  dirt  and  scurf  lind  lodgment,  and 
it  further  appears  to  have  a  secretion 
peculiarly  its  own,  especially  when  in 
a  fevered  condition. 

One  will  find  heels  with  a  tendency 
to  crack  that  arc  helped  by  ointment 
containing  grease,  vaseline,  etc.,  while 
others   are    poisoned    by   the   slightest 
particle  of  greasy  matter  of  any  kind. 
The  first  requisite,  then,  in  both  va- 
rieties of  sore   heels  is  to  keep  them 
clean.     For  this   purpose   nothing  has 
been  found  that  touches  pure  Castile 
soap  and  warm  water,  not  to  be  ap- 
plied   in    the    usual    perfunctory    way 
but  by  use  of  a  fairly  stiff  brush,  such 
as  is  commonly  used  at  home  for  the 
purpose    of    hand      washing.       As   the 
horse  comes  in  from  his  jog  or  work- 
out, no  matter  whether  the  roads  are 
muddy    or      not,      have      warm   water 
ready;   after   the  hoofs     are   cleansed 
and    washed,    take    a    perfectly    clean 
pail  and  bar  of  of  white  Castile  soap, 
have  the  hostler  scrub  each  heel  and 
thoroughly    rinse    it   clean;     carefully 
wipe  each   heel  dry,  and  if  the  horse 
shows  no  sign  of  fever  in  either  an- 
kle or  heel  apply  ointment.     Nothing 
is  better  for  this  purpose  than  carbo- 
line,    though    mutton      tallow    is    also 
fine.     If.  however,  there  is  the  slight- 
est sign  of  eczema,  and  this  is  readily 
determined  by  the  puffy  condition  of 
the  ankle  above  the  heel  and  also  by 
the  oozing  out  of  a  pale  yellow  liquid 
and   a   falling     of     the     hair,  use   no 
grease;   it   is   poison   for  beast  as   for 
man    under    such    conditions.     In   this 
ca>.e,  a  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid 
is  good,  and  a  preparation  called  mum, 
for    deodorizing    perspiration    on    the 
human    body,   is   also     fine,   probably 
bccau-e   it   contains  the  above  acid. 

The  key  to  the  situation,  however, 
is  the  castile  soap  and  careful  wash- 
ing he  sure  it*s  done,  don't  trust 
your  man.  but  watch  him  and  be  sure 
he  u^es  the  brush.  Cases  will  be 
found  where  this  swelling  of  the 
ankle  ilown  to  the  hoof  occurs  after 
a  hard  drive  or  workout;  in  these 
cases  after  the  washing  of  the  parts 
and  treatment  as  directed,  dry  and 
aoplv  a  cold-water  bandage,  to  be 
Chang ^'l    frequently;     also   the   swabs 

^TheVc    directions,   followed    closely, 
will    cause   those   horsemen     who   do 


PASTURE   FOR   HOGS. 


Minnesota    Station    on    its    Compara- 
tive Value. 

Experiments  show  that  as  much 
pork  can  be  made  from  one  acre  of 
good  pasture  as  from  one  ton  of 
shorts  or  corn.  The  cost  of  these 
feeds  varies  from  $15  to  $20  a  ton. 
An  acre  of  pasture  will  save  then 
from  $15  to  $20  worth  of  feed.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  in  the  economical 
production  of  animal  products  good 
pastures  are  an   important   factor. 

The  reason  more  and  better  hog 
pastures  are  not  used  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  th.'it  hog  fences  are  quite  ex- 
pensive. The  ail  vent  of  the  woven 
wire  fence  is  overcoming  this  feature 
and  now  land  may  be  fenced  hog 
tight  at  an  annual  cost  of  from  $1  to 
$2.50  per  acre,  depending  on  the  size 
and  shape  of  fields  fenced  and  cost 
of  posts. 

.\  permanent  pasture  for  hogs, 
though  being  the  cheaper  to  fence,  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  more 
desirable  crops,  as  clovers  (except 
white  clover)  cannot  be  kept  in  a  per- 
manent i)asture.  The  rooting  of  the 
hogs  greatly  re<hices  the  returns  and 
the  pasture  constantly  gets  poorer. 
Sowing  annual  crops  for  pastures,  as 
peas  and  oats.  rape,  grain  of  any  kind, 
or  corn,  is  not  wlndly  a  success  owing 


OAKS    IIOTKI.    CO. 

THE   KENMORE 

ALBANY,   N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THK   BE.ST  HOTELS  IN  THE 
CITY. 

Knropenn    Plan.         91.S0   nnd    Vp%vardii* 

Within  Ave  minutes  walk  of  the  Capitol 

Buildings,    and   one   block   from 

Union  Depot. 


I.AFAYFTTE    HOTEL,        nufTalo.    N.    V. 
^K\\    UOC'IIESTEK,        HoeheNter,   X.   Y. 

lOO    RuoniM    and    Hath;    175    Roomn 
with  Hot  and  Cold  HunnluK  Water. 

Husses  meet  ALL  TRAINS  and   BOATS. 
J.    A.    OAKH,    Proprietor, 

ALSO  THE  LAKESn)E  HOTEL,  new- 
ly built  in  1907.  Th()mp8on'.s  Lake.  N. 
y.,  in  the  HelderbeiR  Mountains,  17 
miles  from  Albany.  Altitude  lC5o  feet. 
Hot  and  cold  running  water,  tub  and 
.shower  baths.  Service  unexcelled. 
Kates  moderate.  Boating,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, golf,  tennis,  etc.  Good  livery 
Send    for   booklet. 

J.  M.  OAKS,  Manaser. 
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to  the  great  amount  of  labor  required 
to  plow,  prepare  and  sow  such  pas- 
tures two  or  more  times  each  year. 

The  more  satisfactory  pasture  for 
hogs  is  clover  used  but  one  year.  The 
clover  seed  is  sown  with  the  grain 
crop  the  year  before  it  is  pastured,  so 
there  is  no  cost  for  plowing  or  pre- 
paring the  land.  Clover  is  readily 
eaten  by  pigs  of  all  sizes  and  ages  and 
the  first  year  it  is  seeded  it  gives  as 
much  pasturage  per  acre  as  any  crop. 
The  total  cost  of  such  a  pasture 
would  be  $6.50  per  acre,  with  rent  of 
land  at  $3.50;  cost  of  seed  $1.20  and 
fencing  $1.80.  If  an  acre  of  such  pas- 
ture is  equivalent  to  a  half  ton  of 
shorts  it  is  returning  a  good  profit. 
Many  seasons  it  will  return  an  equiva- 
lent of  one  ton  of  shorts  in  which 
case  there  could  be  no  question  as  to 
its  value  and  profitableness. 

Permanent  pastures  for  hogs  are 
not  as  desirable  as  good  clover  pas- 
tures. In  fact,  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Clover  pastures 
are  not  permanent,  as  most  of  the 
clover  is  killed  out  the  first  winter 
after  it  is  pastured.  Quite  often  wood 
lots  or  other  pieces  of  land  that  can- 
not be  cultivated  are  fenced  for  hogs, 
and  when  large  enough  may  make 
fairly  good  pastures,  though  as  a  rule 
much  smaller  returns  per  acre  are 
(tbtained  than  from  good  rotation  pas- 
tures. When  such  pastures  are  pro- 
vided on  a  farm  it  is  probably  not 
wise  to  change  at  once,  and  in  such 
cases  the  scheme  of  rotation  suggest- 
ed above  does  not  apply.  On  such 
farms  it  is  desirable  to  hog  off  corn, 
which  in  many  cases  it  is  intensely 
practical  to  do,  temporary  fences  may 
be  used  to  advantage  to  fence  off  any 
field  of  corn  whatever  amount  can 
be  handled  in  this  way. 

( )ne  acre  of  average  clover  pasture 
will  furnish  ample  feed  for  two  sows 
and    their    litters    (the    average    litter 
being  seven  pigs).     Some  seasons  the 
clover  will  get  ahead  of  the  pigs,  but 
clover  pasture  is  so  cheap  a  feed  that 
no   hog  raiser  can   afford   to   run   the 
risk    of    short    pastures.     Surplus    clo- 
ver in  a  hog  pasture  may  be  utilized 
for  hay  or  other  stock.     A  shortness 
of   pasture   necessitates   supplying  the 
deficiency  by  other  feeds  costing  two 
to    four   times   as    much.       On    farms 
where  <i\  brood  sows  are  kept  about 
three  acres  of  clover  pasture  should  be 
provided.     Six    sows    on    the    average 
would   yield   from    forty  to   fifty   pigs. 
The    pigs    would    be   able,   during   the 
fall,    to    feed    off    about    si.x    acres    of 
average   corn.       A    four-year  rotation 
<»n   four  three-acre   fields   would   meet 
the    needs    on    a      farm      keeping    six 
brood   sows. 

In  laying  out  a  rotation  for  hogs 
the  number  that  it  is  desired  to  keep 
should  be  decided  upon,  then  the  size 
of  the  fields  can  be  determined.  The 
larger  the  fields  use<l.  other  things 
being  ccjual.  the  cheaper  the  cost  of 
fencing  per  acre  and  the  m(»re  eco- 
nomically the  fields  arc  worked. 
However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  fence 
hog-tight  very  much  more  land  than 
can  be  conveniently  utilized  by  hogs, 
as  cheaper  fences  that  are  just  as  ef- 
fective, may  be  used   for  cattle. 

Some  of  the  important  points  to 
consider  in  laying  out  a  practical  ro- 
tatifui  for  hogs  are:  First,  number  of 
animals  to  be  kept;  second,  conveni- 
ence in  feeding  while  in  field;  third, 
shape  of  fields,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  worked,  and.  fourth,  the  least 
possible  number  of  rods  of  fencing  to 


the  acre,  inclosed.  With  these  points 
before  one  and  each  considered  a  ro- 
tation may  be  laid  out  intelligently 
and  to  fit  most  any  farm. 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 


The  Limewater  and  the  Water  Glass 
Methods — Packing. 

In  its  Timely  Hints  for  Farmers  se- 
ries of  bulletins,  the  Arizona  Experi- 
ment station  issues  the  following  on 
Preserving  Eggs,  by  E.  A.  Vinson: 

Preserved  eggs  may  be  substituted 
for  fresh  ones  in  many  cases  with 
profit.  They  may  be  scrambled  and 
used  in  omelets;  also  for  baking  va- 
rious cakes  which  do  not  require  beat- 
en whites.  As  a  rule  they  are  the 
equivalent  of  fresh  eggs  in  any  food 
where  the  yolk  is  broken;  but  only 
when  specially  preserved  and  when 
kept  not  too  long  are  they  suitable  to 
serve   fried. 

The   preserving   material     seals   up 
the   pores   in   the  shell   and   thus  pre- 
vents the  entrance  of  bacteria  and  air 
as  well  as  evaporation  and  consequent 
shrinkage    of   the   egg  contents.     The 
old    method   of   greasing   the    shell   to 
make  the   eggs   keep   better  depended 
on   this   fact.       Such    eggs   cannot   be 
boiled    because   the    impervious    shells 
do   not   permit   the   escape   of   the   en- 
closed air,  which  expands  when  heated 
and  bursts  open  the  egg.     By  serving 
the  commoner  purposes  the  preserved 
egg   economizes      the      fresh    egg   for 
which  there  is  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand   for    use    as    raw    food    in    the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases. 

When  the  eggs  are  to  be  kept  for  a 
short    time    only,      one    of    the    usual 
methods  of  packing  is  sufficient.     For 
this    purpose    they    are    imbedded    in 
some  fine  material  such  as  dry  bran, 
oats,  sawdust,  or  salt.     Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  packing  material  is  per- 
fectly dry  and  free  from  must.  There 
is   always   danger   of   losing   the   eggs 
by  the  growth  of  mould  on  the  inside 
of    the    shell,    as    the   writer   has   fre- 
(juently    observed.       A    better    way   is 
said    to    be   the    use    of     egg   shelves. 
These  are   arranged   in   a     cool     dry 
place  and  are  provided  with  holes  so 
that   the   eggs   may   be   stood  on   end. 
Handled  in  this  way,  eggs  are  said  to 
keep  better  than  when   packed.     Pre- 
serving in   some  chemical  solution  is, 
however,   a   much    safer     mejthod    for 
general  use. 

Before  recommending  any  formulas 
to  the  public  the  writer  has  given  sev- 
eral of  them  a  critical  study  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  can  be  expected 
under  our  conditions.  The  various 
lots  f)f  eggs  were  preserved  in  June 
when  they  could  be  purchased  at 
about  .30  cents  a  dozen,  and  were  used 
in  November  when  fresh  eggs  were 
selling  at  70  cents.  Thus  thev  were 
carried  through  the  excessive  heat  of 
June  and  July  and  found  to  be  usable 
in  the  fall. 

There  arc  two  solutions  commonly 
used  for  preserving  eggs,  each  of 
which  has  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. 

Limewater  method — The  common- 
est and  oldest  preservative  is  lime- 
water.  A  few  lumps  of  quicklime  arc 
slaked  in  a  large  vessel  of  water,  and 
after  the  excess  of  lime  has  settled 
out  the  clear  liquid  is  poured  over 
perfectly  fresh  eggs  in  a  clean  jar.  .\ 
very  small  amount  of  the  slaked  lime 
may  then  be  added  to  replace  the  lime 
which  will  be  separated  out  by  the 
action  of  the  air.     After  a  few  days  a 
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thick  crust  will  form  on  the  surface, 
which  should  not  be  disturbed,  for  it 
prevents  evaporation  and  excludes  the 
air.  Some  add  salt  to  the  limewater 
and  claim  it  improves  the  quality  of 
the  eggs.  Limewater  preserved  eggs 
will  keep  well  and  are  seviceable  for 
all  purposes  excepting  to  fry,  the  yolks 
not  holding  up  well  and  the  eggs  be- 
ing apt  to  become  mussy.  There  is 
a  great  tendency  for  the  white  to  be- 
come watery,  but  this  does  not  render 
the  egg  unwholesome.  They  are  just 
as  serviceable  for  baking  and  for  other 
purposes  as  fresh  eggs,  excepting  that 
the  whites  cannot  be  beaten.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  method  is  the 
ease  with  which  lime  may  be  obtain- 
(Cuntinued  to  page  14) 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 
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A  vi't'TiuHry  Kfineily  for  wind, 
throit  mill  stoiiiiioh  tnuililes. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

$1.00  NEVER  ROOT  Jt  EAR  MARKER 

A  ^       PoHt  Paid.  8toi>8  all  hogs  rootins. 
nl  IP   OauK«^  back  of  slotted  reverMible 
www   blade  insures  perfect  job. 
Ear  marks  and  nu 


Savefl pigs  and  .      . 

Iambs,  anyonecan  use  it.  Holder  noldi<  anysize 
aroand  upper  jaw,  haud  above  with  two  fingers.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfled.  W.  I.  SHORT.  Qulncy,  III. 
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BULBS 

25  Centa. 


Will  grow  in  the  I 
Chouse  or  out  of  1 
'doora.  Hyacintba, 
Tulips,  Gladiolus, 
Crocus,  Fuchsias, 
Oxalis^  Tuberoses, 
Begonia,  Jonquils, 
DatTodils,  Chinese 
Lily,  Dewey  Lily, 
(iloxlnia.  Lilies  or 

the  Valley— all  postpaid,  26c.  in  stamp* 
orooin.  Asitpremlam  witbthese  Bulbs  we  will  send 
PBIB  a  big  collection  of  flower  seed*— orer  200  kindl. 
and  a  line  collection  of  SouTsnir  Postal  Cards. 

^^•rlcaii  Nursary,  Som«rvlll«,   Ma»«- 


Hlgh- Grade  Flower  Seeds. 

20  '''It^'  10c 


'  Arter, 
Paniy, 
Phlox, 
Sweet  Peas. 
Salvia. 
Balnm, 
Pinks. 


Kinds  Kinds 

IH     Portiilaca  -Jf) 

Four  O'clock. 
Marigold,  1.3 

Petunia.  10 

Sweet  Alyaanm. 
NaRtiirtiiim.      10 
Calliopsis,  8 


10 
2 

12 
t> 

10 


Kinds 
If.    Poppr. 
10    Candytuft, 
Sunflower, 
Zinnia, 
l.ark><pur. 
Verbena, 
Fonret-Tne-not 
Sweet  MnjDonette. 

All  of  the  al>ove  sent  to  any 
address.  postiHiid.  for  loc.  silrer 
or  SIX  two^ent  stamps.  Ab  a 
premium,  and  to  lntro<luce  our 
Bee«lB  into  every  bousetuilil.  we 
L  will  al«n  «end  a  COLLECTION 
OF  FTVF.  BEATTIFUL 
BfLBS  FREE-with  catalogue 

CEDAR  mJRSERY,  WINTER  HILL.Mass. 


MONEY    IN    POULTRY 

Yv»u  can  succeed  with  Poultry,  Waier-fowl 
and  :>i)uabs  i  i  you  are  a  reader  ol 


Our  Papers  and  Hooks  are  the  best  Poultry  Publications 

THE  PERFECTED  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 

is  the  most  complete  POULTRY  BOOK  publi.he.l.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultryman.  Write 
for  (uil  information  concerning  thl^  book. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  THE  FEATHER.  It  Is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Poultry  Journals. 

HOWARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

714  TWELFTH   STREET   N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D    C. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  at  the  New 
Court  House,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  June  3,  1908,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  the  transaction  of  any  other 
business  which  may  legally  come  be- 
fore it. 

The  following  business  will  be  act- 
ed upon: — 

1.  President's  address. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Advanced  Registry. 

4.  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

5.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Officers 
upon  the  question  of  permitting  pas- 
ture service  for  animals  offered  for 
registry. 

6.  Report  of  Committee  appointed 
to  devise  a  plan  to  avoid  delay  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  persons  rep- 
resented by  proxy,  etc. 

7.  Report  of  Committee  appointed 
to  make  suggestions  for  revision  of 
the  By-Laws. 

8.  To  appropriate  money  and  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Officers  to  offer 
to  award  special  prizes  of  duplicate 
premiums,  where  won  by  animals  re- 
corded in  this  herd-book,  in  public 
competition  for  yields  of  butter  or 
both,  and  for  quality  of  butter,  at 
such  exhibitions  as  the  Board  of  Offi- 
cers may  select;  and  to  authorize  spe- 
cial prizes  at  fairs  where  no  competi- 
tive tests  are  held^  or  to  establish 
competitive  tests  under  such  condi- 
tions as  they  may  deem  best;  and  to 
offer  prizes  for  the  exhibition  of  cat- 
tle at  such  fairs  and  expositions  as 
may  be  deemed  best. 

9.  To  appropriate  $500  for  special 
prizes  at  Western  State  Fairs,  as  in 
accord  with  resolution  adopted  in 
1904. 

10.  To  appropriate  money  therefor, 
and  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Offi- 
cers to  continue  the  system  of  prizes 
for  officially  authenticated  buttcrfat 
records,  and  such  other  tests  as  may 
be  authorized  substantially  as  last 
year. 

11.  To  appropriate  money  there- 
for, and  to  authorize  the  Literary 
Committee  to  carry  on  such  work  as 
it  may  deem  proper  for  the  interest  of 
the   breed. 

12.  Election  of  officers — President, 
First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Third  Vice-President,  3 
Directors  to  serve  two  years,  Super- 
intendent of  Advanced  Registry. 
Treasurer,   Secretary. 

Frederick  L.  Houghton.  Sec. 

Brattlrboro,  Vt.,   May  2,    ujoS. 

The  Si  rutary  is  further  directed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  call  the 
attention  of  members  to  Section  6  of 
Article  TV  of  the  By-Laws,  which 
requires  mic  hundred  nicmKers  pres- 
ent personally  or  by  proxy  to  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  business.  Conse- 
quently it  is  advisable  that  each  mem- 
ber should  be  present  or  represented. 

All  persons  interested  in  Holstein- 
Fricsinn  cattle,  whether  members  of 
the  .Association  or  not.  are  most  cor- 
dially invited  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting. 


BOOK  "More  Corn  to  the  Acre"  FREE 

,  If  vou  Sf-nd  namen  of  6  corn  or  stock  |?rowerfl  »"<»  >y« 
f  or  a  year' «  trial  to  Farm  A  Stock.  t»'«  0"'^  "';7''^i^ 
di-voti^l  to  corn  and  Uve  Btook.    U«jrul»r  rat«  »l,  but 

'  we  ^k.  this  of  fer  to  get  li.t  of  w.de  awake  growers. 

I  Farm  «c  Stock,  M5  Chvles.  St.  JoMph,  Ma 


COW  AND  STEER  COMPARED. 


A  striking  comparison  is  made  bv 
Prof.  Haecker,  of  Nebraska  experi- 
ment station,  between  the  dairy  cow 
and  the  beef  steer  as  economical  pro- 
ducers of  food.  In  this  comparison 
lies  the  reason  why  on  high  priced 
lands  and  feeds  the  dairy  must  be  em- 
ployed as  the  principal  industry.  Prof. 
Haecker's  figures  are:  "Take  the  steer 
Challenger  whom  we  are  nearly  all 
familiar  with,  from  his  winning  the 
greatest  trophy  that  can  be  gained  b^' 
a  steer  in  the  national  contest  down 
at  Chicago,  also  take  the  cow  Katie 
Gerben  which  has  just  broken  a  rec- 
ord. Challenger  gained  last  year  70 
pounds  live  weight,  he  dressed  60  per 
cent  and  that  would  mean  that  he 
produced  some  400  pounds  of  meat. 

"We  are  told  by  Gilbert  and  Lawes, 
who  are  probably  the  greatest  investi- 
gators on  this  subject,  that  beef  runs 
from  54  to  60  per  cent,  water  just  as 
you  find  it  in  the  live  carcass;  then 
we  have  the  mineral  substance;  the 
bone;  so  cutting  out  this  55  per  cent 
of  water  and  this  bone  in  this  400 
pounds  of  meat,  and  you  have  less 
than  200  pounds  of  what  we  call  meat, 
minus  water  and  bone,  that  he  pro- 
duced in  one  year. 

"Katie  Gerben  produced  18,500 
pounds  of  milk,  or  over  620  pounds  of 
l)utter  fat  in  one  year,  also  700  pounds 
of  milk  sugar,  about  400  pounds  of 
casiin,  150  pounds  of  albumen  and 
150  pounds  of  ashes.  That  would 
give  us  2,000  pounds  of  good  nutri- 
ents. Then  this  cow  Katie  Gerben 
has  produced  in  one  year  over  2,000 
pounds  of  foo<l  nutrients,  while  the 
steer  Challenger  has  produced  200 
pounds  of  food  nutrients.  In  other 
vv<jrds  this  cow  has  produced  10  times 
more  ft)od  nutrients  than  the  steer. 

"Now  liere  is  where  you  have  it:  A 
good  dairy  cow  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  animals  on  the  farm, 
while  the  steer  is  the  most  extrava- 
gant. 

There  is  another  thought.  They 
had  to  kill  the  steer  in  order  to  get 
this  from  him,  but  we  have  the  cow 
left  to  go  on  and,  better  than  that, 
we  have  her  progeny  which  we  hope 
will  take  after  her. 


The  Stevens  Bros. -Hastings  Co., 
proprietors  <it  Brooksi<le  Herd,  Liv- 
rrpoiil,  N.  Y.,  in  this  issue  call  atten- 
tion lo  a  pair  of  pure-bred  Holsteins 
that  tiny  offer  fi»r  $100.00.  These 
animals  are  intcntled  for  fountlation 
puri>oses;  and  it  may  be  said  that  this 
Company  speaks  with  authority  when 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  start- 
ing a  herd  with  right  kind  of  stock, 
l)ccause  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
tli.it  no  other  breeder  or  breeders  has 
started  so  many  successful  dairymen 
in  the  raising  of  Holsteins  as  The 
Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Company. 
A  large  number  of  the  leading  Hol- 
stein  herds  has  been  built  up  from 
foundation  animals  sent  out  from 
Brooksi<le   Herd. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  sell  the  cows  as 
soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years.  The  cows  at 
till-  age,  and  for  three  or  four  more 
year>-.  are  worth  more  in  the  dairy 
and  as  breeders  than  are  the  heifers. 


A  scrub  cow  never  died  from  milk 
fever.  Don't  be  afraid  to  feed  be- 
cause of  that  trouble. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1908 

POLAND    CHINAS 

With  size,  bone  and  quality.  Boars 
of  Spring  1907  farrow,  Summer  gilts 
and  September  pigs  at  prices  to 
match  the  times.     Write  for  circular. 

A.  F.  SIEFKER, 
R.  D.  No.  I,  Defiance,  Mo. 


mo  SUPERB  NEWf FRUIK 


^^<^- 


^  >  Z;^y  mr  ^P^'.^t  JOSEPH 

T  n  E  f  RuiT  Growers  / .  mo^^ 


Send  for  a  FREB  Tliree  Months  Trial  to  America's 
loa'iing  fruit  i>apt>r,  The  Fruit-Grow cr.  and  we  will 
iii.iil  boiiV  et  t-'lliriK^how  to  (r.-tatn't?  of  r>elici"iiB 
A|»|>lc  H"<iuvl'io<'fB'»Mn«'r(jr  MO.  F'  KK.  Tw  i  of  tin' 
liesit  fi  'liisf  •■!■  Iiitrtiilncc'l,  lia.  (Iv  all  livor  tlic  c'<>nii- 
t!v,  tl  e  t  qii.tliiy.  l»«  liciuiis  Aiiplawi'J  la>.l  w.'i>.>>ii 
KtSSaixix.  If  yon  hn\->i  only  afow  tif-sor  i>l:iiiis 
> '>u  nt-f-'l  this  i»Hi>rT.  T>  IN  all  about  f  I  it — h<>-v  t> 
pl  int.ciiltiviirc,  jinine,  njiray.  pa*-';.  i>ia>  U  *.  H-  i-nlnr 
!'•  i(M  $l.00a  year,  ami  two  nrw  fi-uit?<  1  cliidiMl  tic'-. 
b.itwill  niak'e  s|>ooial  otfer  if  you  an^wor  tliis  a.!. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  Box  303.  St  Joseph,  Missouri 

S'-nd  your  pirwr  three  months  KKKKon  triai,  aftiT 
which  I  wiUnutify  you  totitoporbvcouieaeub«critM.-r. 


Name 
Town. 


State. 


SOUTHERN 
.PLANTER. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Is  recognized  as  the  leading:  Agricultu- 
ral Journal  of  the  South.  Each  month 
it  tells  the  farmer  ho\r  and  M-kat  to 
do.  Totally  different  from  every  other 
farm  paper.  A  practical  farmer  edits 
it.  Prys,  Massey  and  Soule  are  among 
ItS  regular  contributors. 

Subscription,    50c    per    year;      sampU 
free. 

Smhira  Planter,   Box  B-840 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

P.   S.     Will   send   Blooded  Stock   1    year 
free  with  every  subscription. 


We  Want 

We  want  every  Fruit  Grower  in 
the  United  States  to  see  a  copy  of 

The  National  Fruit  Grower 

Send  us  the  names  of  people 
whom  you  know  are  growing: 
fruit,  along  with   your  own. 

An  article  on  spraying  in  every 
issue,  written  by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man. 

DON'T  DELAY 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  sample 
copy.    Address 

National  Fruit  Orower 

St.  Joseph,  Michi'san 


% 


0 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May—igoS 
THE  BEST  BREED  OF  HOGS. 


"What  is  the  best  breed  of  hogs?" 
is  asked  at  every  farmers*  institute 
held  in  Colorado,  writes  H.  M.  Cot- 
trell,  superintendent  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. We  always  answer,  the  breed 
you  like  the  best.  A  good  individual, 
well  bred  and  from  a  prolific  strain 
of  any  popular  bred  of  hogs  will 
make  money  for  the  Colorado  farmer 
if  he   is  handled   right. 

There  are  four  breeds  that  have 
been  found  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  Colorado  Conditions  —  Poland 
China.  Berkshire,  Duroc  Jersey  and 
Tannvorth. 

The  Poland  China  is  a  nearly  per- 
fect machine  for  converting  feed  into 
))ork.  It  is  an  easy  keeper,  a  quick 
fattcner  and  when  handled  properly 
is  ready  for  market  whenever  the 
price  is  right  at  any  time  after  it  is 
five  months  old. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  Poland 
China  is  that  many  strains  are  not 
prolific,  the  sows  having  only  one  to 
four  pigs  at  a  litter.  This  has  been 
largely  caused  by  over  feeding  with 
corn  in  the  corn  belt. 

Where  the  sows  have  been  properly 
fed  on  nitrogenous  feeds  and  prolific 
ones  only  kept  for  breeding  the  Po- 
lan<l  China  is  as  prolific  as  any  breed. 
Last  spring  on  the  Colorado  agricul- 
tural college  farm,  the  first  three  Po- 
lan<l  China  sows  to  farrow  had  31  live, 
strong  pigs. 

The  Berkshire  is  a  prolific  breed, 
adapted  to  any  condition  faorable  for 
hog  raising.  It  will  fatten  at  almost 
any  age  and  by  feeding  can  be  devel- 
oped either  into  a  lard  or  a  bacon 
hog.  It  is  an  active  hog,  a  good  gra- 
zer and  will  take  care  of  itself  in  the 
feed  lot  with  cattle.  It  takes  a  better 
fence  to  hold  the  Berkshire  than  it 
docs  some  of  the  lazier  breeds. 

The  Duroc  Jersey  as  now  bred  dif- 
fers but  little  from  the  Poland  China 
except  that  it  is  red  in  color  and  is 
more  prolific.  Record  collected  from 
thou>«ands  of  sows  of  each  breed  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  Duroc  Jersey  sow  av- 
erages about  three  pigs  more  to  the 
litter  than  the  Poland  China  sow.  The 
hogs  of  this  breed  matiire  quickly, 
are  good  feeders  and  prolific. 

The  Tamworth  is  a  long  hog  with 
long,  deep,  thin  body,  long  nose  and 
long  legs.  It  looks  like  a  "razor 
back."  but  will  put  on  as  much  weight 
in  a  given  time  from  J.n  etjual  amount 
of  feed  as  a  hog  of  any  of  the  three 
otluT  three  breeds.  The  meat  has  a 
large  proportion  of  lean  and  is  well 
marbled.  On  the  Colorado  agricul- 
tural college  farm  the  sows  for  sev- 
eral years  have  averaged  10  pigs  to 
a  litter.  The  Tamworth  is  a  profit- 
able hog  if  pushed  from  birth  until 
marketed,  but  if  once  stunted  will 
luvrr  recover  and  make  a  profitable 
feeder. 

White  hogs  are  generally  not  pro- 
fitable in  Colorado.  The  intense  sun- 
shine blisters  and  cracks  the  tender 
skin  of  the  white  hog  so  that  he  usu- 
;illy  becomes  a  runt.  A  few  Colorado 
farmers  hnvc  g<>od  profits  from  white 
hogs  by  kceinng  them  in  pastures 
where   they  have  heavy  shade. 

If  in  milking  a  part  of  the  cow's 
milk  is  bloody  or  stringy,  the  whole 
mess  should  go  to  the  hogs.  The 
farmer  who  will  knowinglv  supply 
the  creamer V  with  cream  from  un- 
healthy milk  should  be  prosecuted. 


YOUR   HORSE  NEVER   "AFRAID" 

of  traini.  troUeja  or  antomobilss  if  driven 
with  a  "Be«r;  Bit,"  the  only  kbiulately 
1^  sate  and  humane  bit  made.  "Four  Bite 
in  One."  Quickly  adjaited  to luit  any 
mouth.  Write  me  today  for  trial  offer 
and  much  valuable  information. 
Prof.  B.  g.  Beery.  Pleaaaat  Hill,  Ukl« 
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All  the  success  that  men  have  with 
the  dairy  cow  comes  from  studying 
the  business.  No  one  need  expect  to 
win  unless  he  puts  some  thought  into 
his  work. 


POST" 


CARDS 


TWENTY-FIVE  beautiful  Post  Cards,  printed  in  colors,  on  excellent 
stock  and  illustrated  with  any  breed  of  fowls  desired,  will  be  sent  absolutely 
free  if  vou  send  only  25  cents  for  a  year's  trial  subscription  to  the  POULTRY 
WORLD.  Do  not  delay,  send  at  once.  POULTRY  WORLD  is  a  guide  to 
successful  poultry  keeping  and  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  business. 
It  is  printed  monthly  on  fine  book  paper,  attractive  cover,  handsome  illustra- 
tions, special  well  known  writers.  Send  25c  for  a  year's  trial  subscription  and 
get  these  beautiful  cards  free.  State  breed  of  fowls  with  which  you  wish 
cards  illustrated  and  mention  this  paper. 
POULTRY    ^¥ORLO     CO.,  ^  Heron  LaHe,  Minn 


♦♦♦■H'Hi'Hi***»'Hi'i'*4i»*»»»'ii'Hif  ■!  .n-t-tt  iii|.n.i|.i|  i-n  |.>  m-i  i  »i »  j 

Prize  Winning  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ^ 

Winners  at 

Jamestown 

St.  Louis 

New  Yoric 

Boston 

Send  for  Circular    t 
E^^s  for  HatcHing 

Wm,  ir.  MORRISON,  Oxford,  Pa, 


Tuttile's 
Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

Winners  at  the  N.TlioiKs  I.arjjest  Shows 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Send  for  Mating  List 

ROB'T  C.  TITTLE 

197  Blue  Hills  Ave.      Dept.  A 
Hartford,        -        Conn. 


l»t  Cockerel  at  Boston  1007. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1908 


Chicago,  Union  Stock  Yards,  May 
4. — The  set-back  in  the  cattle  market 
last  week  in  April  should  not  cause 
apprehension  among  the  feeders.  Its 
chief  cause  was  the  overgrown  run  of 
30,314  head  on  Monday  of  the  week 
ending  May  2,  which  stood  within 
10,131  head  of  the  total  marketing 
here  for  tiie  week  before,  when  sup- 
plies were  the  smallest  for  any  week 
since  the  last  week  in  July,  1904,  bar- 
ring the  Fourth  of  July  week  of  1906. 
The  big  run  was  due  partly  to  feed- 
ers" anxiety  to  get  part  of  the  previous 
week's  advance  and  also  to  the  clos- 
ing of  contracts  on  May  i.  It  is  the 
belief  of  Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.  that 
it  will  be  many  months  before  another 
crop  of  corn-fed  cattle  as  large  as  on 
Monday  will  show  up  here  in  one  day. 
They  anticii)atc  smaller  receipts  of 
cattle  until  the  grassers  commence 
coming  to  market  in  earnest,  at  which 
time  tlie  runs  of  corn-fetl  offerings 
will  be  comparatively  slim.  At  the 
same  time,  they  do  not  look  for  any 
rajiid  gains  in  prices,  as  industrial 
conditions  do  not  warrant  this,  though 
all  marke<l  changes  in  the  market 
from  now  on  should  be  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  trade  may  get  an  occasion- 
al set-back,  but  this  will  be  of  sliort 
duration,  as  the  visible  supply  of 
c<»rn-fed  cattle  to  come  marketward 
during  the  ne.xt  few  months  is  too 
small  lii  permit  of  continued  pounding 
tactics  by  buyers.  There  are  some 
feeders  who  have  tini'ihcd.  big  weight 
beeves  which  they  intend  to  holdback 
for  a  1  \\  weeks.  This  i^  .1  wrong 
policy  t«.  i>nr>^ue  at  this  time,  as  they 
should  be  marketed  a«;  soon  as  prac- 
lic.sble.  owing  to  the  fact  that  buyers 
will  di><crimiiiate  against  such  weights 
more  aiul  more  as  the  warm  weather 
approaches. 

Future  Hog  Market  Uncertain. 
The  packers  have  (|uite  handily 
doininatcfl  the  hog  market  lately  even 
un<ler  gnatly  reduced  receipts  here 
as  well  as  at  outside  point-.  Tlii^  h:\- 
caii<;ed  tbo-c  who  have  i.:rown  grav 
ill  the  l)U-iiir-.->  i>{  -riling  -wine  to 
express  themxht-  ,1-;  uncertain  as 
to  the  m.-ir  future  <it"  the  market. 

The  fact  that  the  liu\rr>  have  been 
enabled  to  lay  in  their  supplies  at 
lower  value-  in  the  face  of  conditions 
that  sjiotijd.  iniiUr  normal  cireum- 
■-t.inrc-..  '-]>(il  hiizlur  iifices,  is  not 
conducive  to  any  jicrmanent  rise  in 
the  price  range  very  soon.  Bearish- 
ness  of  packers  has  prevailed  against 
a  comp.Tatively  good  outlet  through 
F.astcrn  ^hipping  channels  and  greatly 
reduced  marketing,  it  seeming  to  be 
their  •-olt-  ;iiin  t*.  keep  pric(^>  down 
around  the  $5.50  basis  or  lower.  When 


they  are  able  to  get  into  the  trade  on 
this  basis  they  seem  willing  to  take 
hold,  but  let  values  go  above  the 
$5.50  mark,  and  they  become  very  in- 
different. Their  chief  bearish  argu- 
ment is  a  slack  consumptive  demand 
for  fresh  pork  products,  which  is  re- 
markable in  the  face  of  high  lamb 
meats  and  an  advancing  fat  cattle 
market.  They  also  assert  that  stor- 
ing away  the  products  in  their  cel- 
lars is  very  unprofitable,  when  hogs 
are  costing  upward  of  $5.50,  and  this 
explains  why  they  are  playing  the 
game  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the 
♦opinion  of  Clay.  Robinson  &  Co., 
hogs  that  are  ready  for  market  should 
not  be  held  back,  and  country  buvers 
would  do  well  to  keep  close  to  the 
shore  in  their  operations  during  the 
near  future. 

Sheep  Trade  Should  be  Better. 
There  should  be  better  market  for 
sheep  and  lambs  under  lighter  sup- 
plies. The  situation  in  the  East  has 
shown  some  improvement  on  the 
wretched  condition  into  which  trade 
was  thrown  by  excessive  marketing. 
The  sharp  slump  in  prices  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  the  feeders  to  send 
their  oflferings  to  market  with  more 
caution,  thus  enabling  sellers  to  re- 
sist pounding  tactics,  as  the  buyers 
are  of  course  always  on  the  alert  to 
lay  in  supplies  at  lower  cost.  Not 
until  receipts  are  cut  down  to  lower 
proportions  is  there  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter trade.  The  feeding  barns  adjacent 
to  Chicago  are  comfortably  filled 
with  Colorado  stock,  and  until  more 
of  these  are  gotten  out  of  the  way 
nntch  higher  prices  are  not  very  prob- 
able. Not  only  were  the  Western 
points  amply  supplied  late  in  April, 
but  also  those  in  the  East.  Thus 
packers  were  on  easy  street. 

Sharp  Decline  in  Receipts. 
One  of  the  prominent  features  of 
tbe  live  stock  trade  during  April  was 
the  remarkable  shrinkage  in  supplies, 
the  combined  decrease  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  from  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year  being  228.000 
head.  Cattle  showed  a  falling  off  of 
7r>.ooo;  hogs  90.000.  and  sheep  53.000. 
There  was  as  much  desire  to  hold 
back  supplies  in  the  country  in  April 
as  there  was  to  rush  animals  to  the 
shanddes  in  previous  months  of  the 
year.  The  sharp  advance  in  prices 
during  March  was  responsible  for  the 
contraction  in  the  receipts,  feeders  re- 
gaining much  of  their  lost  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  market,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rec- 
ord-breaking supplies  earlier  in  the 
year  cut  into  the  supplies  deeply.     It 


was  necessary  to  go  back  to  1899  to 
find  an  April  run  of  cattle  as  small  as 
last  month,  while  hog  receipts  were 
the  smallest  since  1895  and  those  of 
sheep  the  smallest  since  1903.  Ship- 
ments from  Chicago  were  compara- 
tively liberal,  totaling  5I3,.368  cattle; 
191,735  hogs,  and  100,156  sheep. 
Prices  Break  25c@$i.oo 
The  month  closed  with  prices  for 
cattle  showing  35@40c  decline  from 
the  start  of  the  month,  hogs  declining 
30<??40c,  and  sheep  and  lambs  indicat- 
ing a  loss  of  50^^$!. 00.  This  break 
in  the  markets  w-as  brought  about 
largely  because  of  the  public  cutting 
their  meat  diet  on  accoutit  of  the  high 
retail  prices,  which  in  turn  narrowed 
outlet  for  dressed  meats  and  caused 
packers  to  pound  the  market  for 
stock  on  hoof.  The  tops  during  April 
were  $7.40  for  cattle,  $6.45  for  hogs, 
$7.00  for  sheep  and  $8.35  for  lambs, 
though  best  cattle  late  in  April  were 
secure<l  at  $7.25;  hogs,  $5.90;  shorn 
sheep.  $6.00;  wooled  lambs,  $7.50; 
shorn  lambs,  $6.50. 


I'RKSKRVIMi  RGCiS. 
<Con(iniied   from  I'axe  11) 

ed,  as  it  is   readily   accessible   in   the 
most  remote  places. 

Water  glass  method — The  other 
common  preservative  is  w.iter  glass. 
Thi-  is  diluted  with  from  lo  to  20 
parts  of  water,  but  even  greater  di- 
lutions will  serve  when  the  eggs  arc 
to  be  kept  for  a  short  time  only.  We 
lia\i'  ohsirved  that  the  stronger  the 
water  glass  solution  the  less  ajit  the 
yolks  are  to  break  when  fried.  Water 
glas>  gives  better  results  than  lime- 
water,  but  is  difficult  to  obtain  and 
<|uite  expensive  away  from  commer- 
cial centers.  It  should  be  given  the 
preference  wherever  available,  al- 
though very  fair  results  can  be  ob- 
tained with  limewater.  One  lot  pre- 
served in  5  per  cent  water  ^hiss  so- 
lution was  still  in  very  good  condition 
the   following   M.irch. 

It  is  absolntely  essential  that  eggs 
ft»r  presir\ing  be  iiertectly  fresh. 
They  should  be  preserved  within  24 
hours  to  3^  hours  after  being  laid.  It 
is  not  -.lie  to  pri'scrve  eggs  wlio-r 
history  is  not  known,  such  as  those 
obtained  from  dealers.  Ry  following 
or,,  of  these  formulas  a  fall  and  winter 
suj^ply  of  cheap  eggs  may  be  had 
which  is  fully  as  serviceable  for  most 
purposes  as  high  priced  fresh  eggs, 
and  which  will  not  have  that  peculiar 
stale  taste  so  characteristic  of  ship- 
ped  cold-storage   eggs. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May— 1908 
GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  HOGS. 


The     Chicago     Live     Stock  World 
summarizes   the     hog     situation   this 
way:  Hogs  are  not  coming  to  market 
as    they  were    recently,   nor  are   they 
showing  up  as  numerously  as  a  year 
ago.       Packers   insist   that   after   oats 
and  corn  have  been  planted  the  heavy 
movement   of   hogs   will   be   resumed, 
but   stock   yard   people     unanimously 
take  the  other     view.       Omaha     and 
Sioux  City  have  a     mere  handful  of 
hogs,  and   if   Missouri  river  territory 
was   as   well    filled   as    packers   claim, 
both  those  markets  ought  to  be  well 
filled    at    this    juncture.     The    fact    is 
coming  to  light  that  the   winter  hog 
crop  has  started  to  market  at  very  de- 
ficient  weight,   and    that   not   only   is 
Qiicago  territory  bare,  but  nothing  is 
pressing    on    the    market   in    the    hog 
producing  area  tributary  to   Missouri 
river  markets.     More  light  pigs  have 
been    sacrificed   during   the   past   four 
months    than    ever    before    and    they 
represent  the     butcher     weights  that 
tfsually   satisfy   shipping  trade  during 
spring    and    early    summer.        During 
the  liquidation  incidental  to  the  winter 
season   of   low   prices,     thousands   of 
bred  sows  were  sent  to  the  shambles, 
insuring  a  light  pig  crop.     Stock  yard 
opinion    is    that    the    pending   scarcity 
of  hogs  will  run  into  next  year.  What 
hogs   are   back   are   in    strong   hands, 
many  of  them  being  held  at  six  cents 
in  tiie  country,  a  price   requiring  6j/^ 
cents  at  Chicago.     During  corn  plant- 
ing the  hog  supply  will  be  meager    and 
some  sensational  markets  will  be  re- 
corded  if  the  eastern   pork  consumer 
does   not    refuse   to     pay     such   high 
prices,  as  he  has  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition  to  do   recently.     The  only  ob- 
stacle to  the  introduction  of  the  seven 
cent   hog  is   this  balky  disposition   of 
the  consumer  to  follow  the  price,  and 
from  now  on  the  fresh  meat  demand 
will    shape    the    course    of   the    stock 
yard  market. 

WHAT  A  FARM  DAIRY  DOES. 

Mr.  Jno.  McLennan,  of  New  York, 
contributes    an    interesting    article    to 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  on  how  he  re- 
covered   the    fertility    of    a    rundown 
farm   of   56   acres,   40  acres   of   which 
he    has    under    cultivation.     The    first 
year  he  plowed  it  10  inches  deep  and 
brought   new   elements   of   fertility  to 
the    surface.     He    hauled    all    the    ma- 
nure   sweepings    of      Syracuse    to    his 
farm  and  spread  it  on  it.  by  way  of  an 
I'.rie   canal   boat.     The  first   year  with 
this   preparation   of  the   soil    he   grew 
i.8<X)  bushels  of  oats  of  40  pounds  to 
the   bushel,    then    he   built    a    silo   and 
went    into    the    dairy    business,    after 
planting    800    fruit      trees.       lie    now 
maintains  43  pw^'  ^>red  Holstein  cows, 
and    grows    enough    feed      on    the    40 
acres      to     maintain      them      and    the 
horses    necessary    to    work    the    farm, 
and    next    year   will    increase   his   cow 
herd    to    50.     He    sells   his   milk   from 
the   farm  and   some  potatoes  and  has 
sold  $2,300  worth  of  stock  since   first 
of  October  last  year.     He  gets  about 
$100    worth    of    milk      and    sells    that 
frc.m  the  herd  each  month,  and  raises 
his  best  calves.     He  says  with  alfalfa 
he  can  grow  three  crops  a  year  on  his 
land  now. 

To  use  his  own  words:  "I  keep 
stock  that  would  tax  the  capacity  of 
the  ordinary  150  acre  farm,  and  do 
it  with  half  the  plowing,  harrowing, 
feeding  and  cultivation.     I  grow  upon 


one  acre  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as 
is  ordinarily  grown  upon  three."  And 
every  year  his  income  is  increasing 
from  this  40  acres  under  cultivation. 
He  says  that  with  such  farming  as 
he  is  doing  this  country  can  maintain 
300,000,000  as  easily  as  80,000,000  peo- 
ple. His  chief  industry  now  is  the 
dairy  and  milk  business,  by  which  he 
manages  to  return  fertility  to  the 
farm. 


FARMS  IN  DENMARK. 


Denmark  has  nearly  200,000  farms 
and  farm-gardens  of  10  acres  or  less, 
and  about  100,000  farms  of  between 
10  and  IS  acres.  There  are  less  than 
1000  farms  in  the  entire  kingdom  of 
500  acres  or  over,  the  aggregate  of 
these  last  named  being  less  than  a 
million  acres.  There  are  1,085  co- 
operative dairies  with  158,170  mem- 
bers, 3^  bacon  factories  with  91,000 
members,  and  a  co-operative  egg  ex- 
porting society  with  500  local  centers. 
The  business  transacted  by  these  co- 
operative concerns  is  enormous. 
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FOR   SALE   OR   EXCHANGED. 
Only  Two  Cents  a  l¥ord. 

All  classified.  Each  initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  .advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  25  cents  each 
issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department   for   Live   Stock  Only. 

CATTLE. 


FOUR  High-bred  Registered  Bull 
Calves,  from  6  weeks  old  up  to  1  yr., 
at  farmers'  prices.  For  full  descrip- 
tion and  pedigree  address  S.  F.  WIL- 
LIAMS, Canton,   Pa. 


YOUNG  PIGS. 


Thi.s    is    a    season    of    the   year   when 
the  young  pigs  need  attention  In  order 

that  they  may  grow  off  Into  healthy, 
strong  constituted  hogs.  A  tonic  and 
blood  remedy  should  be  given  the 
young  pigs  In  the  spring  season  of  the 
year  In  order  to  clear  them  of  every 
vt'stage  of  worms  and  to  put  their 
blood  in  first  class  condition,  so  they 
will  grow  ofT  strong  and  thrifty  with- 
out runts.  When  the  young  pig  is 
started  this  way  and  he  has  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  a  tonic  or  worm  remedy 
that  can  be  relied  on,  he  will  grow 
Into  a  healthy,  thrifty  hog  In  a  short 
while. 

The  Snoddy  Remedy,  which  Is  manu- 
factured by  the  Dr.  J.  H.  Snoddy  Rem- 
e«ly  Co.,  Alton,  Illinois,  Is  considered 
to  be  the  best  remedy  for  producing 
htalth  and  thrift  and  growth  In 
young  pigs,  by  feeding  it  to  the  sow 
and  also  to  the  pigs  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  eat,  that  there  is  now 
before  the  public.  This  remedy  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  remedies  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  worm 
destroyers  and  thrift  producers  known 
to  medical  science.  Forty  cents  worth 
of  It  will  carry  a  pig  from  his  birth 
to  the  market  and  will  cause  that  pig 
to  weigh  at  least  fifty  pounds  more  at 
market  time  than  he  would  have 
weighed  raised  the  ordinary  way.  So 
it  Is  a  verv  profitable  remedy  to  use. 
It  purifies  the  blood  of  the  sow  and 
produces  a  healthy  milk  for  the  young 
pigs  and  destroys  even  the  eggs  of  the 
worms  tliat  may  be  In  the  pigs,  so 
thev  will  start  off  clear  of  worms. 
Th«^n  an  occasional  dose  along  through 
lifo  will  keep  them  clear  of  worms  and 
In    fine    condition. 

Snoddy's  book  on  Hog  Cholera  fully 
explains  the  methods  of  using  their 
reme«lv  on  young  pigs.  It  Is  free  to 
anvone  who  will  write  for  It.  Address 
Th"o  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Box  290,  Al- 
ton,   111. 


PURE-BRED   Holstein   Bull   Calf.     Eli- 
gible   for    registration.       Also    high- 
grade    bull    calf.     MADISON    COOPER, 
101  Court,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS — Combination      and      Golden 
Lad.     For    sale — 10    cows,    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.       S.    E.    NIVIN,    Landen- 
berg,   Pa. 

REGISTERED  Jersey  Bull,  2  years  old, 
son  of  l>ictator  and  the  best  of  blood, 
a  perfect  animal — price  and  picture 
upon  application.  MISS  NICHOLSON, 
110    Walnut   Street,   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

HOGS. 


FOR   SALE — Some    fine   Yorkshire    Pigs 
— no   better  stock   In   U.   S.     Just   im- 
ported—new   blood.      A.    A.    BRADLEY, 
Frewsbury,  N.   Y. 


Prices  right;  Hogs  right — Large  Eng- 
liMh  Berkshire  and  Large  Bone  Poland- 
China  Hogi*— Anything  from  8  weeks 
to  teated  sows  and  boars  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Write  your  wants. 
GUSS   BRl  >>ER,       -     -      Sunman,  Ind. 


RECilSTERED  Duroc  Swine,  Bred  Sows 
|i:].     Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  WM. 
HARSHMAN,   Thurmont,   Md. 


CHESTER    WHITES — Gilts      and     pigs. 
W.   P.  Rocks,  eggs  Jl.OO  per  15.      JOS. 
T.    FLICMING.    Belleville.    Pa.,    R.    2. 

LARGE  English  Yorkshires--Sows  bred 
and  pigs  from  prize  winners.     CHAS. 
S.    SNOOK,    Utlca  Mills.    Md. 


RECilSTEHBD  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  for 
sale  at  panic  prices.  Beautiful  gilts 
bred  to  farrow  this  month  and  next. 
April  pigs.  Address  ROBINSON  BROS., 
Myers,  Ky. 


MISCELL.WEOUS. 


Going  Blind. Barry  Co. 
Iowa  Citv,  la.    can   cure. 


SITl  .4TIO>'       \V.%>TED — Take       truck 

farm    on    half    share;    other    work    as 

labor,     for    wages.        CARL     W'AGNER, 

No.   4  4S   West   33rd  St.,  New   York  City. 


BROTHER  accidentally  have  discover- 
ed root  that  will  cure  both  tobacco 
habit  and  Indigestion.  Gladly  send 
particulars,  C,  STOKES.  Box  120,  Mo- 
hawk,  Florida. 


LET  ME 


QUOTE  YOU 
A  PRICE 

and  sa^e  yoa  90  to  BO  per  cent  on  my  tnl\ 
line  of  Split  Htckory  VehJcleii,  Sold  only 
dlrt'ct  frum  my  factory  on  90  days'  Free 
Trial  and '-'yxam'liuarant^e.  Don't  think 
of  buying  until  you  write  me  a  poataJ 
for  my  special  proposition  and 
BIG  BUGGY  BOOK 
— bljrtrer  and  »>etter  than  ever  thin  year. 
IllustrateB  125  styles  and  jrlven  prices  on 

Split  Hickory  Ychiclts 

Tolls  how  I  que  hickory  npli tvflth  the  grain cfrowg- 
er)  Instead  of  natmi  woml  In  ^^^^^^^^ 
myvehlcle*.  Why  oplif  hickory  "^^■■■^B  »0  ^ 
Is  the  best— lasta  longer— looks  \\\X  ^H  ?£%.*. 
better.  Telto  how  I  upholster,  trim  \Ana^D  J"** 
and  paint  my  bugrtfleB.  Uiyea   X—^^  Trial 

f (holographs  of  my   full 
Ine  of  high-grade  Har- 
ness.  Write  me  today. 

H.  C.  PMELft.  fTM., 
Ohio  (arrlar** fit-  *"•• 
SUlloB  8      I  UclBsaU,  O. 


POULTRY. 


•THE  BREED  THAI  LAYS  IS  THE 
breed  that  pays."  Pure  Bred  SlnKl« 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  Best  layers. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Stock  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  placing  your  order 
elsewhere.  White  Leghorn  Poultry 
Yards  Co.,  Route  17,  Watervllle.  New 
York. 


ECifiS  for  hatching  from  Anderson's 
strain  of  prize  winning  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  For  prices  and 
particulars  address  ERNEST  A.  YAR- 
NALL,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GRANT  RIVERVIEW  Poultry  Farm. 
Lancaster,  Wis.  Eggs  for  hatching 
—White  Holland  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks 
and  Barred  P.  R.  Incubator  eggs  n 
specialty.  Have  for  sale  Duroc  Jersey 
Swine.     Correspondence    solicited. 
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Wasn't  Your  Neighbor  Foolish? 

Didn't  he  make  a  chump  of  himself?  Wasn't  it  about  the  most  senseless  thing  he  ever 
did  when  he  bought  that  "cheap"  cream  separator  from  a  "mail  order"  concern  that  never  manufac- 
tured a  separator  of  any  kind,  and  switches  from  year  to  year  to  the  separator  that  can  be  bought 
the  cheapest?  Where  is  your  neighbor  going  to  ^et  repairs?  Why,  he  doesn't  even  know  who 
built  his  separator,  and  the  most  important  thing  for  a  man  to  know  when  he  buys  a  "cheap"  sep- 
arator is  where  t    buy  repairs  every  week. 

There  stanus  your  neighbor's  separator,  down  and  out;  broken;  only  used  a  few  weeks;  money 
wasted.  Perhaps  he  could  repair  it  if  he  knew  where  to  get  repairs,  but  he  doesn't  know.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  no  place  to  get  them;  his  separator  was  one  of  a  job  lot  sold  "cheap"  by  a  manufacturer 
who  knew  it  was  no  good,  and  who  unloaded  hia  stock  on  a  catalog  house  for  what  he  could  get. 
Now  he's  out  of  business. 


ZiL  Tubular  Cream  Separator 


y. 


"'Different 
from  the 
Others** 

Easy  to  oil 
Easy  to  turn 
Easy  to  clean 
Low  supply  can 
No  dirty  oil  cups 
No  bothersome  discs 

Simple,    durable, 
conhenient,  hand- 
some and  profit- 
^able. 


Why  didn't  your  neighbor  do  as  you 
are  going  to  do?    Why  didn't  he  buy  a 

Tubular  Cream  Separator,  built 

and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  cream  sepa- 
rator factory  in  the  world  and  the  oldest 
in  America.  For  twenty-eight  years  we 
have  been  building  cream  separators  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  TUBULAR  sepa- 
rators are  used  in  every  dairy  district  of 
the  world. 


Tubular  Has  No  Rival 

__.    .       ^  Zimmerman,  Minn. 

TnDalarsbows  no  wear  after  three  vearf*  and  haflnerer 
^ven  me  any  trouble  aud  from  present  appearHnces  is 
good  for  a  lifetime.  One  of  my  neicbburs  buuKht  a  —  — 
—  —  —  —  aViut  a  month  before  I  bmipht  mine,  and  It 
went  to  tbe  scran  pile  months  a>ro.  For  skimniinif  the 
Tubular  haa  no  rfvai  in  my  opinion.    JOHN  M.  COOK. 


Didn't  Like  INail  Order  Separator 

South  Schroon,  N.  Y. 

The  Tubular  pives  o«  perfect  satisfaction.    The  longer  we  nae  ft 
the  better  we  like  it.    We  boutrht  one  of  the  Improved  —    —     -    — 
of—    —    —    —    —,  of  Chicago,  la.1t  spring,  but  we  didn'tllke  it  a  little 
bit.    It  was  hard  to  run.  hanl  to  wash  and  hard  to  keep  cloan,  while 
the  Tubular  ia  easy  tu  run,  eaay  tu  wanh  and  easy  to  clean. 

L.  W.  WHITNEY. 


Discarded  Mail  Order  Separator 

BOBESONIA,  PkMNA. 

After  uslnjf  a  mall  order  cream  separator  for  six  months  I  de- 
cided to  discard  that  machine  and  purchase  a  No.  4  Tubular  Separ- 
ator. The  mail  order  separator  would  separate  only  275  pounds  of 
milk  per  hour,  and  did  not  K've  a  thorou^fh  separation.  I  can  skim 
two  buckets  of  milk  in  4  minutes.  The  mail  order  separator  required 
ten  minutes.  I  am  mure  than  pleased  with  the  i>urcha.te  I  made  irom 
your  people.  WM.  F.  BUCKS 


J 


We  know  how  to  build  separators  that 
will  wear,  and  we  are  always  where  you 
can  reach  us  when  you  want  us.  That's 
something  you  can  tell  your  neighbor 
about  TUBULARS.  Maybe  he  would  like 
to  get  right.  Maybe  he  would  like  a  little 
help.  Probably  he  would  like  to  have  a 
TUBULAR  if  he  could  get  a  little  some- 
thing for  his  "cheap"  separator.'  Maybe 
we  can  help  him.  Won't  you  suggest  that 
he  write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  300  ?  it 
tells  all  about  it. 


THE  8HARPLE8  SEPARATOR  GOMPANYy 

West  ChestePy  Penna. 

ChfoagOy  III.  San  Francisco^  CaL  Toronto^  Can. 


i 
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Page  Two. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  GO  TO 
COLLEGE? 


I  will  begin  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion by  stating  a  few  facts.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  Congressmen  of 
the  United  States  have  been  college 
graduates;  46  per  cent,  of  the  Sena- 
tors, so  per  cent,  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
denfs,  65  per  cent,  of  the  Presidents, 
Tl  per  cent,  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  83  per  cent,  of  the 
Chief  Jutices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  been  col- 
lege graduates.  In  addition  to  the 
above  you  must  also  include  the  large 
number  of  literary,  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  college  grad- 
uates; so  you  see  that  all  of  these 
have  been  chosen  out  of  the  very 
small  number  that  have  finished  col- 
lege courses. 

The  fact  that  such  men  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  have  risen  to  such  eminence 
without  a  college  education  is  no  ar- 
gument against  college  courses  for 
young  people.  They  were  genuises-^ 
men  of  much  more  than  natural  abili- 
ty— and  could  see  their  way  clear  to 
accomplish  great  things.  And  yet 
even  they  might  have  done  more  for 
the  world  if  they  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  received  a  college  ed- 
ucation. It  is  well  known  that  they 
lamented  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
the  advantage  of  college  courses. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  man  of  average 
ability,  with  a  little  education,  may 
succeed  as  a  farmer,  banker,  mer- 
chant, artisan,  and  sometimes  in  the 
professions,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  would  succeed  much  better 
if  tliey  were  educated. 

A  college  course,  however,  brings 
much  into  a  man's  life  besides  the 
ability  to  succeed  in  his  undertaking. 
It  opens  up  to  him  a  world  that  the 
uneducated  man  can  not  comprehend 
and,  of  course,  can  not  enjoy.  It 
brings  into  his  life  the  treasures  of 
literature,  art,  science,  and  history 
that  furnish  a  never  ending  source  of 
pleasure  and  power.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  greatest  good  to  come  from  a  col- 
lege education,  for  one  may  by  close 
application  to  duty  and  business  ac- 
quire the  intellectual  power  that  will 
enable  him  to  succeed  in  business,  but 
the  power  gained  this  way  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  world  of  thought, 
culture  and  power  opened  by  the 
study  of  literature,  arts,  sciences, 
mathematics  and  history. 

A  business  man  once  said  to  the 
writer:  "I  can  make  money  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  business  but  I 
would  willingly  give  you  $10,000.00 
for  such  an  education  as  you  have  and 
do  not  need  and  u-c  "  This  state- 
ment illustrates  the  fact  that  a  col- 
lege education  brings  into  a  mans  life 
something  that  business  experience 
can  not  furnish. 

HOW  ABOUT  THAT  MANURE 
SPREADER? 


It  seems  incredible,  but  there  are 
still  a  number  of  farmers  who  con- 
tinue to  spread  manure  by  the  old 
fork  method— or  are  letting  it  rot  in 
the  barnyard — which  means  less  farm 

profits. 

The  manure  spreader  has  come  to 
be  a  farm  necessity.  The  farm  can 
only  be  made  to  pay  by  keeping  the 
soil  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility. 
That  means  making  the  most  of  the 


manure,  the  best  of  all  fertilizers  and 
the  only  one  that  is  produced  on  the 
farm. 

All  agree  that  manure  can  be  made 
to  go  farther  and  produce  better  re- 
sults by  spreading  with  a  machine 
than  when  spread  by  hand.  The  pop- 
ular estimate  is  that  the  spreader 
doubles  the  value  of  the  manure.  If 
this  be  true,  or  approximately  true, 
it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  spreader  will  pay  for  it- 
self in  increased  crops  and  soil  bene- 
fits in  one  or  two  years. 

The  old  way  of  handling  manure 
was  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  First,  it 
was  allowed  to  wash  away  and  fer- 
ment in  the  barnyard.  Then,  at  a 
convenient  season,  it  was  hauled  out 
and  thrown  in  piles  in  the  field,  and 
the  same  wasting  process  was  con- 
tinued. Finally,  it  was  spread  by 
throwing  it  in  forkfuls  and  in  hard 
lumps  over  the  ground,  leaving  it  in 
a  condition  in  which  the  ground  could 
not  get  the  benefit  of  even  the  ferti- 
lizing contents  still  remaining. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  this 
vester  Company  of  America  is  offer- 
ing to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
through  their  local  dealers  everywhere 
three  most  excellent  machines.  These 
arc:  the  Corn  King,  the  Cloverleaf, 
and  the  Kemp  20th  Centurv  Spread- 
ers. 

The  manure  is  pulverized  and 
spread  evenly,  so  that  it  is  immediate- 
ly available  for  plant  life.  The  first 
shower  that  comes  along  after  the 
spreading  washes  the  whole  into  the 
soil.  There  is  no  waste.  And  with 
such  a  machine  always  at  hand,  the 
farmer  is  induced  to  spread  the  ma- 
nure at  the  right  time,  while  it  is 
fresh,  thus  getting  all  the  value  for 
his  land. 

Write  direct  to  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America  for 
catalogue,  booklets  and  complete  in- 
formation. 


If  you  have  grain  to  feed  on  pas- 
ture, it  oughtn't  to  take  you  long  to 
decide  whether  to  or  not 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June— 1908 

Castrating  Large  Shoats. 

Take  a  J4-i"ch  soft  rope,  18  or  20 
inches  long,  with  a  slip  noose  on  one 
end  and  a  light  harness  snap  on  the 
other.  Throw  the  shoat  on  his  left 
side,  set  your  left  foot  upon  his  neck 
and  slip  the  noose  upon  his  right  hind 
foot.  Draw  the  foot  forward,  wrap 
the  snap  end  of  the  rope  around  your 
left  ankle  and  proceed.  If  the  opera- 
tor is  left-handed,  reverse  part  of  the 

operation.  By  this  method  I  can 
catch  and  castrate  shoats  weighing  80 
or  90  pounds. — J.  W.  Evans,  Mulvane, 
Kan. 


ThesiocKorsiieep-iaii'sopponuiiiiif 

To  clos«  a  partnership,  will  sell  below 
value.  2  Solid  Sections  McintoshI 
Co.,  Southern  N.  Dak.   Good  soil. 

larKc  p^trtion  tillable,   abundant  Rrass.  nice 
Lake,  near  R.  R.  and  Co.  8eat  that  shipped 
$(>0.000  worth  wool  last  year.      1-3  cash,  balance, 
time    to   suit.     School  Section    acljominK  cao    be 
rented  cheiip.     For  full  p:irticulars  write 

JOHN  A.  BOWMAN.  505  7lh  St.   Rockford. 

^■■C'ut  this  ad  out.  It  will  not  appear  again 


Poultry-raisers  have  found  that 
the  better  the  incubators  and 
brooders  they  use,  the  better  the 
foods  they  feed,  the  more  money  ^ 
they  make,  and  the  more  pleasure  tbey 
jret  out  of  their  fowls.  Wttwanttosop« 
ply  you  with  the  better  incubators  and 
brooders,  foods  and  supplies.  We  manafao* 
ture  and  market  the  nest  (ff^ods  in  the 
world  in  our  line.  The  "United"  Incuba- 
tors and  brooders— standard  the  world  ov- 
er, and  favorites  with  poultrv  people— are 
our  leaders  in  the  machine  Hne.  ^*Ban- 
"  and  ••Fidelity"  Food*  need  no 
(Tgnment  to  convince  you  of  their  merits. 
We  iiianufacture  and  iruarantee  them. 
By  buying:  all  your  supplier  at  one 
place  you  will  Fave  on  freight, 
and  will  always  ^t  a  quality 
you  can  depend  on.  Send  v» 
your  orders  and  save  money. 
Hpfore  you  buy  elwwhere  write 
for  our  free  cat&loga  Do  it 
to-d«v. 
United  Incnbator  ft  Ponltry 
Supply  11%.  Co..  DM>t.  16 
86-M  V«M7  8t..  n,  T.  Cuy. 


PAIR  OP  FOUNDATION 
HOLSTEINS  $100.00 


Pont  lac   Calypao. 


liull  born  Feb.  27,  1908.  Sire — Topsy 
Ormsby  Prince,  whose  two  nearest 
dams  have  official  7-day  butter  records 
averaffinp  26.9  lbs,  each,  their  milk 
averaging  4.88  per  cent.  fat.  Dam — 
Amarilla  Maid  Ormsby.  with  an  offlcial 
record  of  378  lbs.  milk.  11.85  lbs.  but- 
ter in  7  days  as  a  2-year-oId.  Her  dam, 
Amarilla's  Maid,  has  an  offlcial  record 
at  4»^  years  old.  of  425.1  lbs.  milk.  18.1 
ll»s.  butter  in  7  days;  and  the  latter's 
dam.  Amarilla  (Imported)  has  well  ver- 
ified records  of  92  lbs.  5  oz  milk  in  one 
day.  and  20.132  lbs..  15  ozs.,  In  one  year. 

This  bull  is  a  splendid  animal,  well 
developed,  beautifully  formed,  hand- 
some and  attractive.  We  offer  him  to 
you  with  a  heifer  of  equal  quality  and 
breeding,  for  the  very  low  price  of 
$100.00.  The  pair  are  just  what  you 
want  for  foundation  purposes.  In  es- 
tablishing a  herd,  everything  depends 
upon  your  foundation  stock.  Be  sure 
to  start  right.  The  price  named  is  for 
the  two  animals  carefully  crated,  F. 
O.  B.  the  cars,  registered  and  trans- 
fered  to  you  on  the  records  of  the  H.- 
F.    Association. 

This  is  a  very  special  offer  and  can- 
not be  repeated  after  our  present  stock 
is  reduced. 


TIE  STEVENS   BROS-HASTINliS  COMPANY. 


J 


Liverpool*  W.  Y. 


JUNE 

BLOODED   STOCK 

For  Practical   fltock   Brecdcm  aa4  Feedcra 

Pabliahcd  oa  the  Tweaty-fltth  of  each  moath 

precedlas  date  of  laano  by 

Times    Publishing    Co. 

Dr.  H.   L.  Patteraoa,  Prcaldeat 

C.  B.  Hforrlaoa,  Secretary  aadi  Treaavrcr 

Entered   at   the   PoBt-ofllce  at   Oxford,   Pa., 
as   Second-Claaa   Mall   Matter.   May    27,   lt99. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

Oae  year  M  ccate  Three  yeara  fl.OO 

Dlacoatlaaed  at  end  of  paid  aabacrlptloa 

Sample*   oa    application 

Canada   Snbecrlptlona  36  ccnta. 

ADVBRTISING 

For    Information    and    rates    addreaa 

FISHBR     SPBCIAL     AGBNCY 

New   Yorkt   ISO    Naaaan    Street 

8TILLWILL     SPBCIAL    AGBNCY 

Chlcaso,  79  Dearborn    Street 

Or    vrrlte    direct    to    the    home    ofllce. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time 
and  win  begin  with  the  current  Issue  unless 
otherwise  specined.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  Is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported    to    the  publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  in  good 
condition   accepted   for  small   amounts. 

CHANGB  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a 
change  in  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not   be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stooped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
send  In  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  is 
sent  that  your  subscription   has   expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  Is  now  the  15th 
of  the  month.  To  Insure  Insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  In  running  ads.  and 
new  ads.  must  reach  us  by  the  Ist  of  the 
month  of  Issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues,  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest.  respons  b  e 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by   the  courts. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  this  paper  Is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  It 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
Sn  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  Aa- 
aoclatlona  are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  much  valuable  Information 
Ts  Blooded  Stock  during  1908.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion and  get  the  next  Issue, 

A  MARK  here  means  that  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  with  this  Issue,  Some  of  the 
very  best  writers  In  the  country  will  con- 
tribute on  these  subjects  and  the  Information 
in  any  number  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  year's  subscription.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  anything  these  writers  say. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  save 
money  by  using  some  of  these  olTera.  we 
want  your  aubscrlptlon  at  once.  Please  at- 
tend to  It  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay We  do  not  Intend  to  send  our  P«>P««" 
to  those  who  do  not  want  It,  so  we  wlah  a 
prompt  reply   to  thia   notice. 

1.     Fifty   cents   a   year  or   three   yeara   for 

one  dollar.  ^  ..         ^    ^w 

1  Send  twenty-flve  cents  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
farmers  In  your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  send  seventy-five  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-five  farmers 
Interested  In  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
Stock    for    three   years.      ^       ,.  ^.     .  ^ 

t  Send  three  new  subscribers,  each  for 
one  year,  and  one  dollar,  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  free  for  one  year. 
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dabbing   offers   wtU   ho   fonad  on   naathor 


HORSE  NOTES 


WHEN  A  HORSE  BALKS,  no  matter  how  badly  he  sulks  or 
how  ugly  he  is,  do  not  beat  him;  don't  throw  sand  in  his  ears; 
don't  use  a  rope  on  the  front  legs,  or  even  burn  straw  under  him. 
Quietly  go  and  pat  him  on  the  head  a  moment;  take  a  hammer,  or 
even  pick  up  a  stone  in  the  street;  tell  the  driver  to  sit  still,  take 
his  lines,  hold  them  quietly,  while  you  lift  up  either  front  foot,  give 
each  nail  a  light  tap,  and  a  good  smart  tap  on  the  frog;  drop  his 
foot  quickly,  and  then  chirp  to  him  to  go.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  the  horse  will  go  right  along  about  his  business, 
but  the  driver  must  keep  his  lines  taut  and  not  pull  or  jerk  him  back. 

IT  IS  A  VERY  SLOW  HORSE  that  will  not  walk  more  than 
two  miles  an  hour,  while  a  good  walking  horse  will  go  three  miles 
an  hour,  and  some  will  do  even  more  than  that.  Let  us  do  a  little 
figuring  and  see  what  would  be  accomplished.  We  will  start  with 
the  two-and-one-half-mile  gait,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  who 
is  willing  to  admit  that  his  team  is  slower  than  that;  but  we  will 
take  that,  and  for  convenience  count  it,  at  ten  hours  a  day,  twenty- 
five  miles;  that  looks  rather  large  when  we  are  plowing  sixteen-inch 
furrows.  It  takes  a  little  less  than  si.x  miles  of  travel  to  plow  an 
acre,  so  you  see  by  the  time  we  have  reached  the  twenty-five  mile 
post  there  are  about  four  and  one-third  acres  plowed.  Pretty  big, 
isn't  it?  Well,  three  acres  a  day,  that  will  do,  then;  a  little  over 
seventeen  miles  will  be  traveled,  which  would  be  about  one  and 
one-fourth  miles  an  hour. 

WHEN  THE  HALTER  is  put  on  the  colt's  head  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  pull  at  it,  every  one  is  fully  aware  that  the  colt  will 
go  backward;  but  we  rarely  stop  to  consider  why  this  is  so.  But 
he  feels  he  has  his  head  in  some  kind  of  a  trap,  and  he  knows  but 
one  way  to  get  it  out,  and  that  is  pull  his  head  out  of  the  halter. 
If  he  got  his  head  fast  in  the  fence  or  anywhere  else  he  would  go 
backward  to  get  it  out,  and  would  struggle  even  to  the  breaking 
of  his  neck  if  he  did  not  succeed.  If  he  gets  his  front  foot  over  a 
.1  b.-ir  or  a  barbed  wire  fence  he  will  go  backward  to  pull  it  out. 

IF  A  HORSE  ATTEMPTS  TO  PASS  through  a  narrow  passage 
and  he  reaches  a  point  back  of  the  center  of  the  body,  he  goes  on 
through,  even  if  it  crushes  his  hips  to  do  so.  If  he  gets  his  hind 
foot  fast  he  invariably  goes  forward  to  pull  it  out;  therefore,  the 
hitching  of  a  balky  horse  by  the  tail  will  oftener  succeed  in  pulling 
the  load  without  a  tight  than  any  other  known  process.  With  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  many  of  the  difficulties  with  what  are 
called  stubborn  or  unruly  horses  can  be  obviated.  To  illustrate: 
In  educating  the  colt  to  the  halter  place  a  small  rope  around  the 
body  just  in  front  of  the  hips,  in  slip-noose  fashion,  pass  it  under 
the  body  between  the  forelegs,  under  the  nose-band  of  the  halter, 
and  then  with  the  halter  strap  in  one  hand  and  this  small  rope  in 
the  other  you  begin  by  pulling  on  the  halter  rope  slightly  at  an 
angle,  and  at  about  the  instant  he  is  going  back  give  a  sudden  pull 
on  the  rope,  which  will  naturally  impel  him  forward— the  direction 
we  wish  him  to  go. 

FOR  THE  INVETERATE  HALTER-PULLER.  put  a  strong 
rope  around  his  body  in  the  same  manner,  passing  the  rope  through 
the  ring  of  the  post  or  manger  and  then  back  to  the  ring  of  the 
halter— virtually  hitching  him  at  both  ends;  then,  when  he  goes 
back  into  the  halter,  he  finds  himself  not  only 
hitched  by  the  head  but  also  fast  at  the  rear  end,  and  to  relieve 
himself  ot  this  .lifficutly  he  naturally  springs  forward,  and  if  kept 
hitched  in  this  manner  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  habit  will  be 
cured  and  even  an  ordinary  string  will  suffice  tO  restrain  the  con- 
nrmed  halter-puller. 
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By  Prof.  William  Dietrich,  Urbana, 
111.,  Before  the  American  Berk- 
shire Congress,  May  24-27,  1908. 
The  subject  assigned  for  discussion 
is  "The  Best  Type  of  Berkshire." 
That  immediately  takes  us  to  the  door 
of  the  vital  point  among  different 
breeders.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct things  to  be  observed  by  peo- 
ple who  visit  the  different  herds  that 
there  is  a  distinct  type,  a  very  dis- 
tinct type,  in  different  herds.  It  puts 
a  man  like  me  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position  to  try  to  outline  a  type,  which 
from  my  standpoint  is  to  be  the  most 
profitable  without  treading  upon 
somebody's  toes.  I  do  not  like  to 
hold  up  anybody's  type  or  put  down 
anybody's  type,  but  I  am  one  of  the 
kind  of  fellows  that  like  to  learn  and 
tell  the  truth. 

Bcrkshires  Difficult  to  Breed. 
You  all  know  how  difticult  it  is  to 
breed  an  ideal  Berkshire.  I  have  been 
around  to  a  number  of  herds  and 
have  tried  to  select  individuals  that 
were  good  enough  to  put  into  our 
herd  and  I  succeeded 
finding  but  very  few 
the  entire  Berkshire 
country  that  may  be 
first  class. 

If  you  ever  undertake  to  make  a 
drawing  of  this  kind  you  would  also 
annreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  do 
that.  I  had  a  drawing  last  year  that 
did  not  suit  me,  and  1  sec  it  is  cop- 
ied on  the  backs  of  two  catalogues 
that  have  come  to  my  hands  and  I 
would  like  to  see  this  thrown  out.     I 


as  a  whole  in 
individuals    in 

family  of  the 
considered   us 


have  one  that  suits  me  better  and 
when  I  get  home  I  will  have  one  made 
and  anybody  that  wants  one,  if  you 
will  write  me,  I  will  send  you  one. 

Now  the  type  of  Berkshire  that  we 
want  is  the  one  that  will  come  near- 
est being  the  ideal  from  the  standard 
of  excellence  and  at  the  same  time 
grow  the  largest  number  of  pounds  of 
pork  when  a  hog  goes  to  market  at 
any   given   time. 

In  a  meeting  of  this  kinu  we  are 
apt  to  consider  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  are  a  body  made  up  very 
largely  of  pure-bred  Berkshire  breed- 
ers. We  do  not  stop  to  think  that 
the  ultimate  end  of  our  hog  is  the 
butcher's  block.  How  long  will  the 
demand  to  sell  to  one  another  last? 
Soon  all  will  be  filled  up  and  the  new 
breeders  that  come  in  will  not  furnish 
an  outlet  and  all  will  be  swamped.  So 
the  thing  to  have  in  mind  is  the  mar- 
ket end  of  the  situation. 
Type. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
nowadays  of  type.  First  there  is  the 
breeding  type  and  the  other  so-called 
show  yard  type.  People  will  sav  that 
you  cannot  have  a  hog  of  the  show 
yard  and  they  will  say  you  cannot  use 
the  breeding  animal  in  breeding  con- 
dition in  the  show  yard.  Those  are 
the  conditions  which  we  find,  which 
is  exceedingly  unfortunate  and  ought 
to  be  remedied.  I  think  they  will  be 
remedied  in  a  few  years  as  soon  as 
somebody  is  able  to  tell  us  how  to 
feed.  When  this  work  is  completed 
we  shall,  I  think,  bring  together  these 
two  types,  one  the  show  yard  and  the 
other  the  breeding  type. 
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A  small  mischievous  boy  can  scare 
a  lot  of  milk  out  of  a  herd  of  cows  in 
a  short  time. 


ECONOMY  SILO 


MwUl  mi  hIghMt  kwud  »« tb*  J>m««towa  Eipocltlon 

Ensilage  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
nourishing  stock  food.  The  Economy 
Silo  keeps  it  in  perfect  condition. 

Air-tight  all  over.  Continuous  door- 
ways make  ensilage  always  easy  to  get 
at.  Easy  to  erect  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  cata- 
loBue  with  experience  of  users. 
Economy  Stlo  &  Tank  Co. 

Box  38  H  Frederick.  Md. 


FOR 
THIS 


some  free  ca 

AMERICAN 


—NEW  LOW  DOWN— 

AMERICAN 
7^      CREAM 
'^SEPARATOR 

Quaranleed     to    skim    closer 
than    any     separator     in   the 
world.     Sold    dirr't    from  the 
factor^'.     Wc  are  the  oldest  ex- 
clusive manufacturers  of  hand 
soi);irat<irs    In    America.     You 
save  all    aiimts'.   dealers'  and 
even  mall  order  house  proftta. 
We  hiivo    the    most   liberal    JO 
DAYS'  TRIAL.  freUiht  pre- 
paid offer.     Write  for  It  to- 
day.    Our  new  low  down, 
waist  hlKh   separaUjr  Is   the 
finest,    hlehest   quality    ma- 
chine on  the  market ;  no  other 
separator   conij)arefl  with  It 
In    close    skimming,  ease   of 
c  1  e  a  n  I  n  K  .    ea8>'    nmnlng. 
simplicity,  strentfth  or  qual- 
ity.    Our  own  (the  manu- 
facturer's)  Kiiaran  tee  pro- 
tects von  on  everv'  AMERI- 
CAN liiachlne.   W  e  ran  ship 
Immedl.itely.     Write     for 
..^_  our  greak  offer  and  hand- 

taloEue  on  our  new  wiiil  biak  ma^tl.    AMnis, 

SEPARATOR  CO.  bainbr'idqe.'n.y. 


AMEmC/mfENCE 


Our  Special  Hard-Stiff- 

Springy-UVE  Steel 
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The    development  of  American   Fence.     The    years    of  experimenting.     The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  we  have   invested   in   perfecting   machinery 
and  producing  the  grade  of  special  steel  to  make  American  Fc.^ce  what  it  is  today. 
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That    IS    a 

long  story. 

What  vitally  interests 

you   is  the  resu'.t  of  this 

great  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

■What  you  want  to  know  is  that:  - 

We  have    succeeded    in   producing  a 

special  steel  that  is  perfectly  adaptable  for 

fence  making.    By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 

galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

■      to  the  user  is  greatly  increased.    We  firmly  believe  it  to  be  as  near, 
absolute  perfection  as  possible  lor  the  purpose.    Wire  drawn  from  the  steely 
-  *  Is  hard  but  not  brittle.  It  is  stiff  and  springy  but  pliable  enough  to  be  properly 
-''     spliced    It  is  Uve  steel     not  dead  steel.    So  that  every  wire  in  American  Fence^ 
as  now  made  is  a  live  wire,  doing  business  all  the  time  and 
AlwavH  absolutely  reliable  against  emergencies. 
Dealers  every  wh'ire  -one  in*your  town.    See  him  -examine  the  different  styles^ 
test— compare— and  judge  the  merits  of  the  fence. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 

Chicago  New  York  Denver 

San  Francisco 
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If!  all  the  literature  we  have  on 
swine  the  standards  of  excellence 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  vari- 
ous associations  of  diflferent  breeds 
we  find  no  distinction.  We  have  one 
standard  of  excellence  adopted  and 
used  for  every  purpose.  Unfortunate- 
ly under  these  conditions  the  stand- 
ard that  has  been  adopted  in  the  show 
yard  was  a  standard  of  excellence 
that  was  adopted  to  the  market  and 
not  to  the  breeding  hog.  Here  is 
where  we  have  gotten  into  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  because  the  breeders 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  mar- 
ket requirements  and  the  breeding  re- 
quirements. 1  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune since  coming  to  Illinois  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  market  con- 
ditions as  well  as  the  breeding  condi- 
tions. I  have  prepared  Bulletin  97  on 
the  Market  Grades  of  Swine.  I  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket as  well  as  the  bacon  markets 
across  in  Canada  and  I  think  I  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  what  a  mar- 
ket hog  ought  to  be,  and  I  find  that 
the  market  requirements  have  chang- 
ed very  materially.  There  was  a  time 
years  back  when  a  strictly  fat  or  lard 
hog  was  in  demand.  Since  then  the 
market  has  changed  somewhat  to  the 
bacon  type  of  hog.  The  market  has 
changed  from  a  lard  or  fat  hog  to  a 
hog  of  only  medium  lard  or  fat  type. 
The  market  demands  a  type  that  car- 
ries plenty  of  lean  meat  and  not  an 
excess  of  fat. 

The    show    yards     during   the   past 
years  have  laid  too  much  stress  upon 
the  market  conditions  as  they  existed 
in   past   years;   have     laid     too   much 
stress  upon   high   condition  when  put 
on  with  fattening  food.     You  all  know 
that  in  a  hog  you  can  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  evils  with  fat,  and  a  hog  can 
be    made    to   lay   on   a   good    deal    of 
fat  and  especially  on  the  back.     The 
back  is  the  first  thing  that  is  noticed 
by  the  judge  and  the  judge  was  car- 
ried  away  too  much   by   the   first  ap- 
pearance  of  the   animal    and   he   per- 
haps  has   not  had   an   opportunity   to 
study  the  animal  point  by  point.  Con- 
ditions are  rapidly  changing.     \Vc  are 
coming    to    the    time     when    we    will 
bring  the  two  types  together.     At  the 
Illinois    University    in    our    work    we 
have  made  up  two  standards  of  excel- 
lence, one  for  the  market  hog  and  the 
other  for  the  breeding  hog. 
Standard  Excellence  of  the  Breeding 
Hog. 
T  shall   confine  most  of  my  discus- 
sion, however,  since  this  is  a  meeting 
of  breeders,  to  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence  of   the   breeding   hog,   the   ideal 
type   of  the   hog  for  breeding  purpo- 
MS.      In    making   up    our    standard    of 
excellence    I    have-    taken    under    con- 
sideration the  animal  as  a  whole  and 
then  the  various  parts  in  some  logical 
order.     In    sonu-   w.iy   that   will   make 
an   impression   on   the   mind   and   that 
can  be  followed  by  a  man  of  average 
intelligence,  and   be  within   the   reach 
of    the    people.     The    first    thing    that 
comes  to  a  man's  notice  as  the  hog  is 
driven  into  a  ring,  or  as  a  man  goes 
to   the    animal,   is   his    size.     The   size 
of  the  animal  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pt)rtant    parts   of   the   animal   wlien    it 
goes  to  market  and  this  must   not  be 
left  out.     The  size  of  the  animal  is  de- 
termined   very    largely      by    its    feed. 
That,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  bold  state- 
ment for  me  to  make  before  this  body, 
but    I   honestly  believe  that  an  animal 
can  be  fed  from  a  pig  so  it  will  never 
grow    to   more   than   400   pounds   and 
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:    THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


THE    BEST 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

And  tHe  Difference  in 
Cream    iSeparator    Advertising 


*    , 


.\11  separator  advertisements  seem  very  much  alike  to  the  average 
reader,  who  is  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  them  and  how  best  to  attempt 
guessing  which  may  be  the  best  machine,  where  all  claim  to  be  the 
l)est  and  all  appear  to  be  about  everything  that  could  be  asked  for, 

THE  EXPL.W.ATIO.V  AND  THE  SOLUTION  ARE  TO  BE 
EOUNE)  IN  THE  DIFEERENCE  BETWEEN  DE  LAVAL  AND 
OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  ADVERTISING. 

The  De  Laval  Company  has  always  stuck  to  the  old  fashioned  plan 
of  having  its  advertising  written  in  its  own  offices,  by  the  men  who 
make  and  sell  its  machines  and  have  been  doing  so  for  years,  and  who 
know  no  more  about  advertising  than  to  describe  as  simply  and  best  they 
can  the  merit  and  efficiency  of  the  machines  they  offer  to  the  public. 

Practically  every  other  separator  concern  of  any  consequence  has 
its  advertising  composed  and  in  great  part  '"invented"  by  professional 
agencies  and  hired  advertising  writers,  located  in  the  big  cities,  who 
could  not  themselves  tell  the  difference  in  looks  between  a  cream 
separator  and  a  corn  sheller,  and  who  take  up  the  advertising  of  every- 
thing that  comes  to  them,  from  needles  to  automobiles,  for  anybody 
able  to  pay  for  their  services,  just  as  docs  the  lawyer  for  any  client 
who  comes  along,  whether  the  case  is  good  or  bad  and  the  client 
right  or  wrong. 

It  is  up  to  these  professional  composers  of  prose,  poetry,  fiction 
and  romance  in  an  advertising  way,  and  the  professional  artists  who 
work  with  them  in  illustrating  their  productions  and  putting  them  in 
showy  and  attractive  shape,  with  their  wide  knowledge  of  what  "takes" 
with  the  public  generally,  to  claim  the  utmost  their  prolific  brains 
can  evolve  for  the  separators  they  are  retained  to  advertise. 

What  these  ])rofessionalists  all  do  know,  or  are  at  any  rate  first  told, 
t)f  cream  separators  is  that  the  Dl'.  L.\V.\L  machines  and  the  advertis- 
ing descriptive  of  the  DE  L.\V.\L  machines  are  the  ESTABLISHED 
SiWND.ARDS  by  which  their  adverti>ing  productions  must  be  mea- 
sured, and  MUST  I-^NLARCJE  upon  in  some  way,  or  else  they  will 
stand  little  show  of  drawing  any  business  for  their  patrons. 

As  a  result,  the  biggest  advertising  claims  are  frequently  made  for 
the  poorest  and  trashiest  separators.  The  biggest  advertising  done  and 
the  l)igge>t  claims  made  arc  by  jobbing  ;in<l  "mail  onler"  concerns  who 
don't  even  make  their  own  separat<irs  at  all.  but  simply  buy  them  where 
they  can  buy  tlutn  cheapest,  rind  who  are  almost  invariably  selling  a 
machine  which  has  alreatly  proved  :i  business  f.iilnre  once  or  twice 
before  under  a  diflferent  name  an<l  a  diflferent  coat  oi  paint. 

When  the  DE  L.W'AL  claim  wa>«  ju>tly  made  of  saving  $10. — per 
c<»w  every  year  tor  its  users  one  of  the  poore^i  and  cheapest  separators 
ever  produced  put  out  a  claim  of  saxin^  $15. —  in  the  same  way.  and 
s  nee  then  another  has  come  along  and  made  it  $-'o. —  The  next  may  as 
likely  make  it  $25. — 

BUT  IT  IS  Till-:  M  ACllINi:  AND  NOT  Till-:  .\DVERTISING 
THAT    SKIMS    MILK    POORLY    OR    PI:RI- l-.CTLV    AND    LASTS 

TWO  yi:ars  or  twi:ntv  years  afti:r  thi:  buyf.r  has 

PUT  HIS  M0NI:Y   INTO  IT.  AND  THAT   IS    riil-:  1)1  IT- IIRENCE 

betwei:n   riih:  di-:  laval  and  otiii:k  cri: am  si-.para- 

TORS.  SM.\LL  AS   11 1 1-.  DI  I- !•  l-.Rl-.NCI-:  MAY  Sl'l-.M  IN  THE  AD- 
\'1-:RTISING  CLAIMS  M.\I)i:. 

rill".   it)o8  D1-:  LAV.XL  catah.gue— to 
etlucational  text  book  of  -eparator  fact-,  of 
think  for  themselves. 


)e  had   for  the  asking — is  an 
interest   to  all  who  read  and 
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that  the  same  animal  could  have  been 
made  to  grow  to  600  pounds.  That 
is  one  of  my  points  in  the  discussion 
of  the  method  of  feeding.  Now  the 
standard  that  I  have  adopted  for 
weights  I  gave  to  the  Association 
last  year  and  I  have  no  occasion  to 
change  it,  although  I  have  been  se- 
verely criticized.  Weight  at  6 
months,  200  pounds;  i  year,  400 
pounds;  and  two  years,  800  pounds 
for  an  animal  in  ideal  breeding  condi- 
tion. Some  people  say  that  is  alto- 
gether too  heavy.  It  may  be  at  cer- 
tain points  a  little  too  heavy,  but  I 
like  to  have  an  ideal  toward  which 
we  can  work.  I  don't  mean  this  as 
an  outstanding  individual,  but  as  an 
average.  There  are  individuals  that 
weigh  more  than  800  pounds  at  two 
years,  and  more  than  400  pounds  at 
one  year,  and  more  than  200  pounds 
at  six  months..  It  is  also  known  that 
an  animal  made  to  grow  too  large  at 
six  months  will  not  grow  so  large 
later.  You  feed  a  pig  to  weigh  300 
pounds  at  six  months  and  you  will 
not  get  him  to  weigh  more  than  800 
pounds  at  two  years.  The  saying  is 
that  you  can  never  make  a  show  yard 
hog  out  of  a  show  pig.  There  is  a 
whole  lot  of  truth  in  the  old  saying, 
but  it  is  not  so  true  at  this  time.  Bv 
way  of  justifying  my  point  in  weights 
I  will  say  we  have  a  gilt  due  to  far- 
row this  week  that  weighs  425  pounds. 
The  Use  of  the  Score  Card. 

The  only  object  in  the  use  of  the 
score-card  or  standard  of  excellence 
is  to  teach  what  the  animal  is  made 
up  of.  Before  a  man  becomes  train- 
ed he  looks  at  the  animal  simply  as 
a  hog.  You  take  a  young  man  who 
comes  to  the  college  and  you  drive 
two  hogs  into  the  ring  that  are  very 
dissimilar  in  every  respect  and  at  first 
he  can't  tell  one  animal  from  another 
and  by  the  use  of  the  score-card  you 
have  the  animal  cut  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  you  get  him  to  see  the  animal  not 
as  a  whole  but  in  parts.  When  the 
animal  comes  into  the  ring  the  student 
is  to  see  that  it  has  hocks  on  its  hind 
legs,  it  has  a  snout,  heart  girth,  back, 
flanks,  shoulders  and  various  other 
points.  This  is  the  object  of  the 
score-card,  to  point  out  the  various 
other  points  of  the  animal  and  to  get 
a  person  acquainted  with  the  points 
and  be  able  to  put  them  together. 
Until  a  man  is  able  to  do  that  he  is 
not  a  competent  judge  because  no 
man  that  is  not  able  to  see  an  animal 
by  its  points  ought  to  be  quafified  to 
go  out  into  the  show  ring  and  say 
which  is  the  better  animal.  Some 
judges  in  the  past  have  not  been 
trained  in  this  way  and  sometimes 
they  gave  the  largest  animal  the 
award. 

In  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the 
breeding  animal  we  have  more  points 
than  the  market  animal  and  give  them 
different  values. 

On  weight  of  the  animal  I  give  9 
points.  If  the  animal  at  six  months 
weighs  200  pounds  I  give  him  the  full 
score  of  9  points.  If  the  animal 
weighs  only  100  pounds  we  cut  down 
the  score,  giving  him  4V2  points. 
Weight  of  an  animal  is  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  me. 

The  next  thing  is  style.  We  want 
an  animal  that  has  style,  has  a  good 
appearance,  that  stands  up.  is  bright, 
sleek  and  attractive,  for  such  an  ani- 
mal is  better  for  breeding  or  market 
purposes,  and  I  have  given  it  two 
points. 

The  next  point  is  action.     We  don't 


ordinarily  talk  about  the  action  of  a 
pig  as  we  do  the  other  animals,  but  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  action  in  a 
pig  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points.  When  an  animal  has  a  good 
deal  of  spirit,  that  walks  off  in  a 
straight  line  and  one  that  steps  regu- 
lar and  spirited,  and  at  the  same  time 
walks  free  and  easy,  that  animal  is  all 
the  better  animal  and  possesses  great 
stamina  and  is  better  in  every  way 
than  the  animal  that  is  lazy  and  does 
not  have  the  ability  to  get  up  and 
walk.  I  have  given  4  points  to  this 
part  of  the  animal. 

Form. 

Next  comes  form.  Long,  deep, 
broad,  symmetrical,  compact,  standing 
squarely  on  legs  of  medium  length,  8 
points.  We  want  to  consider  the  an- 
imal as  a  whole.  We  want  it  proper- 
ly put  together.  He  might  have  all 
the  points  but  if  he  did  not  have  them 
put  together  right  he  would  be 
thrown  out.  In  order  to  be  right  in 
form  he  should  have  length.  That  is 
one  of  the  strong  points  in  ttie  Berk- 
shire. Some  Poland-China  people  in 
the  past  used  to  prefer  an  animal  that 
was  short  because  he  was  prettier, 
but  even  the  Poland-China  people 
have  recognized  their  error  and  are 
now  breeding  for  length.  The  first 
consideration  in  a  Berkshire  is  to 
have  length.  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  good  long  animal  than 
it  is  to  get  a  good  short  animal.  It 
is  the  long  bodied  Berkshire  that  pro- 
duces weight,  gets  large  litters  and 
cuts  out  the  ideal  bacon  sides  for 
which  the  Berkshire  is  known.  With 
this  we  want  depth  of  body.  This  is 
another  consideration  that  adds 
weight  and  increase  of  a  high  priced 
cut,  bacon  sides  and  low  hams,  and  a 
Berkshire  must  also  have  breadth. 
We  don't  want  the  Berkshire  to  look 
like  a  razor-back.  He  must  have 
width;  he  must  be  symmetrical  so  the 
parts  are  proportionate  one  to  an- 
other.    He    must    be      compact.     He 
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must  stand  squarely  up  on  legs  of 
medium  size,  and  this  is  a  place  where 
a  great  many  of  the  breeders  make  a 
mistake  of  getting  a  hog  with  too 
short  legs.  Hogs  that  are  so  close 
to  the  ground  never  get  up  to  weigh 
what  they  ought  to  weigh.  Putting 
all  these  together  we  have  what  we 
call  form,  and  have  a  hog  that  is  de- 
sirable.    This  is   given  8  points. 

There  are  other  conditions  that 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  length  of 
the   hog.     We   don't  want  the   length 
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of  the  hog  to  be  in  the  shoulders  or 
neck,  or  in  the  head,  where  some  of 
them  have  it.  I  find  where  they  have 
length  in  the  shoulders  and  neck  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prepotent  qualities  to 
'inoear  in  the  offspring  and  is  hard 
io^eradicate.  We  want  length  from 
tho   shoulders  back.  . 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
is  Yhe  constitution  of  the  annnal  By 
constitution  we  mean  'he  ammal^  that 

has  a  capac.ous  <^'>«'„  J   Th?s  Ts  in- 
the  heart  and  lungs  are.     1  h  s  is  i 
.licated   by     having     the     bmket   or 

""TLlT  Wh  nl^u  findTn  animal 
;^^^t7od  Tcons  itution  we  a im^^^^ 

':^T  Tlils'i's  oie'of  tt  best  ways 
^'''"-     u     L!    n     ooor     constitution. 

Berkshire,    not    deep  /^n«"8»    '^  ,i„e 
chest.  .    Instead     °f'"-J^"„*'„°r  inches, 
with  his  belly  it  is  up  sey^^'', 
S„,„ewan.ananinvawuhch^ 

SaX";.ml  wc-ll  let  down.  This  is 
given  8  points. 

•   »    ;/   nnilitv.    wnicn 

'^^"    To'us'rrtVe'ammal  comes  to 

appear,  to  "^  ^f/'^^^      bone   fine   but 

our   view.       Hair   ""^'         covering  of 

D.tu7;:>K;£^t,rre: 

l:r,randarnot'ha^e^he  constitu- 
tion to  do  the  business. 
Condition,  given     5    PO"»';       ^y^ 

„ex.  point  on  ">y  X^.f,  ,Hf.iness 
want  eoiiU.tion  that  f  ^^^J^ijerable 

'""  ;n',nce  in  the  1 1.   ket  animal    You 

imporl-""^'=  '"„:,,,.,■  of  very  ordinary 

«n  take  a"-^'""'''°d  conation  and 
form  and  put  It  in  gooa  c  ^^ 

thereby  'mprove  '»« J°7  condi- 
To'n.'^'^V^doTot'V^^ran^imal  that 

is  excessively  fat. 

t,olor. 

^--«'"^tgiri!rvalue'"f" 

arm.Tinge  of  ^^PP"  «^  ^X?  or  black 
or  white  on     ear     or     K>^v'  ^^ 

:.,♦      tint    ob  cctionable.     An    otta 
^         r  vvl  he   «^POt  on  body,  white   on 
inder   side   of   neck     and     chest,   ana 

-;;!;;  i   ,cgs  r^jp^'Z^J 

S-iirrsrot'h^^eOi^aoalmark- 

not  for  fancy. 

Coat. 

The  next  lu.int  1  have  i-  coat.      I  lie 
col.    should' lu;    abundant      Ue    w;';t 

"•  '-''"■  X~  "^^"rt'^riro  ."ordina;. 
rrmi;   so    lie    cm    k»^»   *'»•»  'rl^,^ 

cold    .lavs    and    be    comfortable.      He 

W  i^  one  of  the  moM  ^^^^^P  ''^';:' 
animals  to  cold  and  he  can  not  s^^^^^^^^^ 

out  an<l  eat  his  food  on  a  col<l.  ^^  "^  > 
,lav.  so  he   must   have  plenty  of  hair. 
TOs   coat      should     be     of    fine  hair 
straight,   bright,   smooth     and   eve.   y 
distributed  over  the  body.     "^  ,^l^,^'^; 
not    have   a   lot   just    around   his   Ik  a 
and  neck  but  he  should  have  hair  al 
over  him.  The  hair  Muck  out  straight, 
rough    and    uneven    is   a      sign   of   un- 
thriftiness.     Coat  is  given  3  points. 


Minor  Points. 

Snout  I  have  given  i  point.  We 
lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  snout, 
position  and  length,  but  it  is  a  point 
of  minor  consideration,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  place  where  we  go  a  step 
too  far  and  we  have  become  cranks 
on  the  snout,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  pig  can  not  eat  out  of  a  trough. 
So  1  say,  Snout — medium  length, 
heavy  but  not  coarse,  which  is  an  in- 
dication of  ruggedness.  By  snout  I 
do  not  mean  face.     That  comes  later. 

The  eye  is  given  one  point,  which 
is  a  minor  consideration  in  a  hog. 
The  eye  of  the  Berkshire  should  be 
full,  indicative  of  intelligence;  should 
be  bright.  A  dull  eye  is  seen  when 
it  is  unthrifty.  You  can  always  tell 
if  an  animal  is  going  to  die  or  get 
well  by  its  eyes.  The  eyes  should 
not  be  obscured  by  wrinkles.  Many 
of  them  are  so  obscured  that  they 
can  not  see.  Others  have  specially 
clear  eyes.  .  , 

The  snout  takes  up  about  this  much. 
The  face  takes  from  between  the 
ears  to  the  jowl  and  nearly  straight 
down  to  the  neck.  Now  the  face  at 
this  point  should  be  well  dished,  short, 
broad  between  the  yes  and  ears,  and 
smooth.  Many  of  them  are  too  much 
wrinkled  back  of  the  eyes  and  wrin- 
kled  throughout. 

Pars— I  have  made  its  ears  erect 
but  when  inclined  forward  not  to  dis- 
qqualify,  fine  texture,  medium  size, 
neatly  attached  and  there  should  not 
be  any  excess  of  skin  and  wrinkles. 

Q.     How  much  do  you  give  to  those 

points? 

A.  Snout,  I  point;  eyes,  i  point; 
face.  2  points;  ears,  i  point. 

Now  the  jowl  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence to  fill  the  market  requirements. 
The  market  nowadays  does  not  de- 
mand a  heavy  jowl  and  the  sooner  we 
cut  that  out  the  better  off  we  will  be. 
1  have  made  the  consideration  of  the 
jowl  to  read:  Jowl— firm,  smooth, 
medium  size,  not  pendulous.  We  want 
a  jowl  when  an  animal  is  up  that  is 
firm,  that  does  not  flap  around  like  a 
cow's  bag  when  she  walks.  It  should 
be  right  underneath  the  head  of  the 
animal  and  not  be  too  large,  but  me- 
dium in  ^i/.e.     This  is  given  one  point. 
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The  neck  is  given  2  points,  and  it 
should  be  medium  in  length,  deep, 
moderately  thick,  joining  the  head  to 
the  shoulders  smoothly.  We  don't 
want  a  neck  that  is  too  short  or  that 
is  too  thick.  The  old  standard  calls 
for  a  thick  neck,  especially  at  the  up- 
per part.  This  characteristic  of  the 
Napoleon  hog,  one  of  the  top  crosses 
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in  making  the  Berkshire.  The  breed 
was  made  up  of  the  old  Berkshire, 
the  Nt-apolitarf  and  Siamese  hogs  and 
it  would  be  possible  of  the  Berkshires 
we  have  to-day  to  select  animals  of 
these  types,  the  old  Berkshire  and 
the  Neapolitan.  That  is  one  of  the 
difificutlies  we  meet.  I  claim  it  is 
easier  to  breed  a  good  Poland-China 
than  it  is  to  breed  a  god  Berkshire, 
because  the  Berkshire  is  a  hybrid  and 
the  characteristics  can  separate  them- 
selves. In  the  Poland-China  we  have 
a  conglomeration  of  many  breeds  and 
the  types  and  characteristics  were  so 
broken  up  that  we  have  a  new  breed 
which  is  not  true  in  eevry  sense  of 
the  word  in  the  Berkshire  breed. 

Important  Points. 

Sholders  I  have  given  5  points. 
They  should  be  deep.  We  want  them 
to  come  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
The  shoulders  should  be  well  filled 
down  on  the  legs  deep,  compact,  not 
too  htavy.  The  shoulders  should  set 
into  the  body  smoothly. 

The  back  and  loins  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  animal 
and  is  given  9  points.  It  should  be 
broad.  The  back  and  loin  take  in 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  rump.  In 
a  hog  we  have  this  piece  cut  out  as 
one  piece  and  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  together.  Of  course  an 
animal  should  be  broad  at  the  loins  as 
in  the  other  parts.  The  back  should 
be  nicely  arched,  at  least  straight  so 
it  will  never  sway,  and  should  be  of 
even  width  as  broad  at  the  loin  as  it 
is  back  of  the  shoulders.  The  back 
should  come  out  nice  and  level  on  top 
and  the  width  carried  out  so  we  have 
a  nice  curve.  When  you  have  a  fish 
back  you  don't  have  enough  lean  meat 
for  pork  chops. 

To  sides  I  have  given  7  points.  The 
sides  should  be  long,  deep,  firm,  full 
even  wi<lth,  free  from  wrinkles,  ribs 
long,  carrying  fullness  well  down. 
The  sides  of  the  animal  taking  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  hams  and  from 
the  back  to  the  belly  should  be  long; 
should  be  deep  and  should  be  firm.a 
side  of  good  meat,  lean  and  fat,  the 
more  lean  the  better,  because  a  fatty 
side  does  not  make  good  bacon.  Firm- 
ness is  the  result  of  lean  and  plenty 
of  lean  meat  intermixed  with  fat  is 
what  we  want.  The  sides  ought  to 
be  elen.  Many  hogs  are  narrow  in 
the  forward  end  of  the  sides  and  they 
are  weak  in  ci>ii>tituti<>n.  That  makes 
a  very  undesirable  side.  Vou  want 
plenty  of  lejigth,  smooth  and  not 
wrinkled  an<l  not  coarse. 

Belly  is  a  minor  consideration.  I 
have  given  it  2  points,  it  should  not 
sag  down  in  the  midtlle,  because  that 
is  a  sign  of  being  flabby.  The  belly 
is  always  narr(iwer  than  the  back. 
When  an  animal  is  light  on  the  un- 
<lerline  wr  have  an  tmdesirable  char- 
acteristic and  one  that  is  very  often 
overh^oked  by  the  breeder.  We  want 
the  belly  wide  and  straight  down  so 
that  the  aniinal  is  practically  as  thick 
through  this  part  as  it  is  through  the 
back. 

The  rump  •should  be  long,  wide, 
even  width,  thickly  and  evenly  flesh- 
ed; rounding  from  loins  to  root  r»l 
tail;  not  too  drooping.  I  give  this  4 
points.  Here  is  where  we  make  a 
serious  mistake,  many  of  them  are 
too  sloping.  Sometime-  we  find  a 
roll  of  fat  ar<nmd  the  tail.  That  is  un- 
desirable as  it  i>  a  waste.  \'ou 
want  a  rump  that  is  carried  well  up 
and  is  broad  and  even  in  width.  You 


don't  want  a  rump  that  is  broad  here 
and  narrow  at  this  point. 

Hams  is  the  next  point.  The  hams 
should  be  broad,  especially  at  the  up- 
per end,  deep,  full,  well  fleshed  and 
plump,  not  too  fat.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  one  point  above  all  others  where 
the  breed  is  lacking.  There  are  very 
few  Berkshires  that  are  ideal  in  hams. 
I  do  not  know  where  to  put  my  hands 
on  one.  They  have  good  back  and 
good  in  the  hams  at  the  upper  end. 
To  hams  I  give  9  points. 

Legs  should  be  straight,  strong,  ta- 
pering, medium  length,  set  well  apart; 
i)one  smooth;  joints  clean;  pasterns 
upright,  feet  medium  size,  not  sprawl- 
ing; squarely  placed — given  8  points. 
That  explains  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell.  Have  the  legs  nicely  taper- 
ing and  not  too  large  close  to  the  feet 
and  have  the  hind  legs  come  straight 
down  from  the  hock  both  as  you  Iook 
at  him  from  the  side  and  from  the 
rear. 

Tail — medium  in  size  and  length, 
smooth,  tapering,  not  set  too  low — i 
point.  W^hen  it  is  coarse  it  indicates 
coarsene>s  in  iju.'ility  and  you  do  not 
want  it  set  too  low  because  it  would 
give  too  much  slope  to  the  rump. 

ON  REGISTRATION. 


The  foaling  season  is  now  on  and 
trotting  foals  will  make  their  appear- 
ance rapidly  at  every  stock  farm  on 
the  broa<l  c(»ntinent.  Within  30  days 
after  birth,  if  the  foal  is  hcalthv  and 
well  develoi)ed.  it  should  be  register- 
ed, and  the  certificates  of  registration 
should  be  placed  in  the  farm's  file 
l)ook  so  that  it  can  be  produced  at 
any  time  for  the  inspecticm  of  visitors 
and  pr«d>al)Ie  buyers.  This  rule  ap- 
pliiN  e<|ually  true  th.it  on  a  large, 
well  conducted  breeding  farm,  the 
service  books  are  carefully  kept  and 
the  superintemlent  and  his  assistants 
know  e\ery  mare  and  foal  and  there 
is  hardly  the  possibility  of  a  mistake, 
but  the  private  records  of  the  farm 
are  simply  the  basis  for  the  informa- 
tion which  the  register  authorities 
nuir>t  have  before  they  can  issue  the 
certificates  of  registration.  They  en- 
able the  owner  or  the  superintendent 
to  give  full  and  accurate  description 
<«f  the  bree«ling  of  sires  and  dams,  be- 
si<les  mo>t  important  of  all.  fastening 
the  evidejice  oi  the  absolute  identity 
of  the  foal.  hi  large  farms  where 
from  J5  to  i(K»  foals  come  each  season, 
and  where  two  or  more  stallions  arc 
kept  in  service,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  crop  uf  fnals  should  be 
registered  early  in  the  season  in 
which   they  were  foale«l. 

What  is  true  with  the  big  breeder 
is  doubly  so  with  the  owner  of  one  or 
two  brood  marcs.  If  he  is  not  a  m.in 
of  strict  business  methods  he  may  ne- 
glect to  keep  the  receipt  of  the  stall- 
ion service.  If  the  stallion  belongs  to 
a  careless  owner  he  may  neglect  to 
enter  the  name  and  pedigree  of  the 
mare  in  his  stallion  Ixtok,  and  if  the 
ow-ner  of  either  the  mare  or  the  stall- 
iftn  dies  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ver- 
ity ilu-  pedigree.  But  beyond  these 
good  reasons  is  the  patent  fact  that 
the  trend  of  owners  for  the  last  few 
\t;(^•^  is  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible 
and  as  a  result  both  large  and  small 
l)reetl('rs  consign  not  only  two-year- 
olds,  l)ut  often  yearlings  and  wean- 
lings to  the  auction  sales.  It  is  all 
verj-  well  to  put  in  the  catalogue  the 
w(»rds  "Standard  Bred"  but  unless  the 
two  words  can  be  added  "and  register- 
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ed"  it  does  not  impress  the  buyer.  If 
the  youngster  is  from  a  well-known 
breeding  farm  he  knows  that  the  ped- 
igree is  all  right,  but  the  trouble  of 
registration  is  considerable  by  a  new 
owner.  If  the  would-be  bidder  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  reg- 
istration, or  is  a  foreigner,  he  either 
passes  the  colt  over  or  just  bids  on 
his  individuality. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why 
the  youngsters  should  be  registered 
as  early  as  possible.  The  Register  is 
not  like  the  Year  Book,  it  is  not  pub- 
lished annually,  and  when  a  colt  is  not 
registered  till  three  or  four  years  old 
and  just  misses  being  in  the  Register 
published  about  that  time  it  may  be 
six  or  seven  years  before  he  appears 
in  the  published  records.  We  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  all  the  trotting  pro- 
duce of  one  year  will  be  compelled 
to  register  in  that  year  and  that  the 
association  will  then  see  its  way  clear 
to  publish  in  the  spring  of  every  year 
a  volume  of  the  Register,  bringing  the 
registration   strictly  up  to  date. 

Curing  an  'Tnterferer.** 

Most  horses  that  interfere  do  so 
hicause  the  horscshoer  has  failed  to 
properly  level  and  b.ilance  the  foot. 
Suppose  you  try  another  plan,  that  of 
letting  nature  level  the  foot.  Pull  off 
the  shoes  and  trim  the  feet  well  to 
l)revent  breaking  of  the  hoof.  Allow 
the  animal  to  go  barefooted  until  the 
feet  are  well  worn  down,  and  then  ap- 
ply the  shoe  without  changing  the 
level  of  the  foot.  Very  few  horses  in- 
terfere before  having  been  shod  at  all 
unUss  feet  are  ba<llv  overgrown. — G. 
II.  (ilover,  I).  V.  'S.,  Fort  Collins, 
Coh>. 
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HOTEL 

RICHMOND 

I7th  and  II  Strcrta 

WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

loo  Rooms.  50  Private  Katlis,  Ameritan  Plan 

I3.  Day.    Upwards;  with  Bath    |i.  Additional 

I\uropcBn  Flati,  $1  s<>  Per  Day,  Upwatds; 

With  Bath.  $i.  Additional 


A  hij^h. class  hotel,  condiuted  for  your" 
comfort.  Remodeled,  refurnished  through 
out.  Directly  on  car  line  Uni  n  Station 
io  minute!!.  Capitol.  20  minutes.  Shops  and 
Iheaties.  10  mituitts.  Two  t)locVs  to 
White  Ifoiisr  and  executive  Buildinira 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Club 

Suinmer  Seaaoii  July  to  October 
Wayside  Inn  and  Cottat^es.     I.ake  I.,uzerne 
N,  V.  in   the   Adriondacks.      Switzerland  of 
America.     45  m  nutes  from  Saratoga. 
Send  fot  Biwklet 

CLIFFORD  M.   LEWIS,   PROP 


i 


HOG  CHOLERA 

^hQ  Hog  Worm  is  tKe  Most  Dc&ngerotis  Foe  of  tHe  Ho|( 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  tew  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


WHAT  THE  CORN  SHOW  MEANS 
TO  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 


Throughont  the  agricultural  west, 
the  villages,  towns  and  cities  grow 
and  develop  at  about  the  same  rate 
that  the  farming  community  around 
them  develops. 

Country  homes  are  built  and  im- 
proved; herds  are  established  and  in- 
creased and  farm  implements  bought 
and  paid  for,  according  to  the  resour- 
ces of  the  farm,  as  shown  by  the  cash 
crops  sold. 

When  the  corn  crop  goes  wrong, 
business  goes  wrong.  The  manufac- 
turing, jobbing  and  retail  interests 
of  the  west  note  carefully  the  crop 
conditions  from  week  to  week  and 
they  gaujic  their  business,  in  a  large 
measure,  by  the  corn  barometer. 

Land  values  are  sustained  by  the 
earning  capacity  of  each  individual 
acre,  just  the  same  as  industrial  stock 
values  are  sustained,  according  to  the 
earnings  and  security  of  stocks. 

When  good  crops  are  sold  at  fair 
prices,  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as 
groceries,  clothing,  feed,  farm  imple- 
ments and  school  books,  are  freely 
purchased  and  then,  perhaps,  the  pia- 
no— the  son  and  daughter  are  allowed 
to  attend  the  high   school  or  univer- 

.\  decrease  in  corn  production  is  re- 
flected throughout  almost  every  chan- 
nel of  industry.  The  railroad  lines 
build  no  additional  cars;  train  crews 
are  laid  off;  factories  are  operated 
only  half  time;  the  grocer  and  the 
clothing  merchant   order   sparingly. 

The  educational  campaign,  along 
nj^ricultural  lines,  that  has  been  con- 
ducted in  recent  years,  such  as  seed 
corn  special  trains  and  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, has  yielded  large  returns.  The 
states  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  alone 
have  given  an  increase  of  more  than 
fifty  million  bushels  of  corn  in  three 
seasons.  W'hat  did  it  mean  to  you 
anil  to  your  business  to  have  $20,000,- 
000  or  $25,000,000  additional  placed  in- 
to the  channels  of  business  in  these 
two  states?  There  are  no  business  in- 
terests which  failed  to  share  this  in- 
crease, directly  or  indirectly. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  are  the 
surroundings  found  in  the  farm 
homes.  As  each  new  problem  of  na- 
ture's methods  of  producing  crops 
unfolds  itself  to  the  corn  grower,  he 
entertains  a  higher  notion  about  his 
future  plans.     There  is  less  talk  about 


renting  the  farm  and  moving  to  town. 
At  least  5,000  exhibitors  will  compete 
for  prizes  to  the  probable  value  of 
$50,000.  The  National  Corn  Expo- 
sition stimulates  interest  in  better 
corn  and  better  grain  upon  thousands 
of  farms. 

To  produce  a  prize-winning  ten-ear 
sample  of  corn  means  work — intelli- 
gent plans  and  well  directed  energy, 
that  always  prompts  the  growing  of 
better  crops  on  the  entire  farm.  A 
forty-acre  field  with  a  larger  yield  and 
better  quality  of  corn  will  influence 
many  other  forties  in  that  community. 
There  is  both  fascination  and  profit 
in  producing  larger  yields  and  better 
(luality  of  grain  and  live  stock.  Striv- 
ing to  win  a  prize  means  getting  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  nature's  way  of 
producing  plant  life.  Success,  satis- 
faction, contentment  and  prosperity 
seem  to  blend  in  one  harmonious 
whole.  Better  equipment,  better 
homes  and  better  citizens  are  sure  to 
follow,  where  these  educational  cam- 
paigns are  properly  directed. — World. 


THE  ANIMALS'   FRIEND. 


Statistics  show  that  the  average 
cow  loses  ten  dollars'  worth  of  milk 
and  flesh  every  summer  just  because 
flies  and  insects  worry  her  so.  There 
isn't  a  farmer  or  dairyman  in  the 
country  that  wouldn't  gladly  spend 
forty  cents  a  year  to  save  the  cow 
this  worry  and  save  himself  this  loss. 
.\nd  he  can  do  it  with  forty  cents' 
worth  of  Shoo-Fly. 

Shoo-Fly  kills  every  fly  it  strikes 
and  one  spraying  a  day  is  enough  to 
keep  off  all  insects.  It  isn't  a  cure  all, 
but  it  does  cure  sores,  barb-wire  cuts, 
and  hoof  troubles,  and  makes  stock 
proof  against  Anthrax  and  Texas  cat- 
tle fever.  It  has  nothing  in  it  to 
hurt  man  or  beast. 

The  ingredients  cost  the  manufac- 
turer more  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  in  spite  of  this  they  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  Shoo-Fly  to  the 
consumer.  For  $1.00  the  Shoo-Fly 
Manufacturing  Company  will  forward 
their  improved  3  tube  sprayer  and 
enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  200  cows 
for  one  day. 

The  original  Shoo-Fly  has  been 
manufactured  for  twenty-two  years 
and  becomes  more  widely  known 
every  day.  Its  makers  will  send  their 
free  booklet  containing  the  experience 
of  many  users  to  any  reader  of  this 


paper  who  will  write  for  it.  Write 
to  the  Shoo-Fly  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 131 1  North  loth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


>.r>* 


JIFWTOS*8  lUsT*,  .u.k.nw 
Uapar  aad  ladiccaUun  Cur* 
A  viUTiiiiiry  lleineily  f""  wiii«l, 
thru  It  .•vmt  moiiimh  tr<'iil>le«. 
Strong  TfcofiuHrHdt.  %  .iwp^f 
ciin...r.l''nliT«.<.r"'\|i.  p  ••paid. 
Tke  NewUtn  R«-ni"dy  Oo> 
TuleUo,  Oklu. 


ENON  HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  both 
sexes.  If  you  are  looking  for  good  onef 
write  me. 

D.  W.  SiaUBABGER,        Eioi.  OUo 


Chester  Whites 

I  bare  them  oombinlng 
the  best  blood  in  Chevter 
^     .^    ,_  County      If  70a  want  the 

Kood  old  Chester  that  has  made  thin  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  them  here  that  will  please  yon- 
We  breed  and  sell  only  the  beet.     Write  me 

L.  WEBSTER.    •   Kelton,    Pa. 


6REENW00D  STOCK  FARMS 

Fanners  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  larxe  stock, 

probably  the  be»t  I  ercr 

owned.      thorouctabred 

Poland-China  and  Chaa 

k^r  White   Pigs,  2   to  • 

inos.  old,  BOWS  bred,  boars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prise  winniuK  stock.    Uuemsey  and  Jers«y 

Oattle.   Buff  and  Barred  Plymoalh  k.  Chlckana. 

Ftftrms  and  Kestdenoe,  Ur««Bwoo4,  P». 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINB, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsbuff,  Pa. 


BmrffBlnm    In  Roland 

Chlnms,  Berknhlrem'- 

A  Chester  WhMee 

1  now  have  a  large  stock 
of  probably  me  beat  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  oat  I 
have  Boars  and  Sows, 
-.  .  ^       all  breeds,.'  (o  0  months 

old.  mated  not  akin:  90^*  bied  and  boars  readv 
tor  serrloe,  Oaomi»ey  Calves  and  Refl:l8tered 
S'otci  Ck)llle  Purple**  Write  for  prlcee 
and  neclroular,  Tni»  stock  must  go  and  will 
oetoi^.  M,  B  Turkey.  Bsrred  •"'*  whjte  P. 
2ooks.  Brown  Leghorm  ami  Beagle  I>3gs 

r.  F.  lillLTON,    •    Cwkufille,  Pa. 
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WILLIAM  LOUDEN. 


William  Louden,  of  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
was  selected  by  Governor  Cummins 
of  that  State  as  one  of  the  three  men 
to  represent  the  State  of  Iowa  in  the 
conference  called  by  President  Roose- 
velt, to  discuss  the  conservation  of  the 
national  resources  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Louden  was  formerly  a  farmer,  but  is 
now  the  head  of  the  Louden  Machine- 
ry Company,  of  Fairfield,  Iowa.  He 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  three  of  the  Iowa  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. He  has  given  this  subject  ex- 
tensive study — an  author  of  consider- 
able note,  intensely  interested  in  the 
matters  which  were  the  chief  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  at  Washing- 
ton. 

As  a  successful  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  Louden  is  interested  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic friend  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  believes  they 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to  farmers. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Iowa 
Manufacturers'  meeting  at  Council 
Bluffs.  Mr.  Louden  said: 

"It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  a 
special  education  is  essential  in  every 
branch  of  human  endeavor.  If  a 
young  man  wishes  to  be  a  lawyer,  he 
should  go  to  law  school;  if  a  doctor, 
to  a  medical  college;  if  a  preacher,  to 
a  theological  seminary,  and  so  on.  A 
rudimentary  education  is  necessary 
for  all  and  has  been  provided  for  by 
our  public  school  system.  After  that, 
whatever  additional  branches  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  few  who  have  the 
time  and  the  money  to  spare,  there 
should  be  provided  for  the  many  a 
practical  education,  which  will  proper- 
ly fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of 
life.  In  this  government  the  majori- 
ty is  supposed  to  rule,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  educating  the  masses.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  for  everyone 
to  learn  everything.  Life  is  too  short 
and  the  average  capacity  and  endur- 
ance is  not  sufficient  for  that.  There- 
fore, a  selection  in  the  after  studies  to 
be  perused  has  to  be  made.  In  my 
opinion,  after  the  rudiments  have  been 
mastered,  the  studies  should  be  ar- 
ranged mainly  with  a  view  to  the  av- 
ocation which  the  pupil  is  to  follow, 
which  should,  as  nearly  as  practical, 
be  in  line  with  his  natural  inclination. 

"There  is  probably  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  people  engaged  in 
what  is  known  as  the  'Learned  Pro- 
fessions,' but  to  make  a  conservative 
estimate  and  including  persons  of  lei- 
sure. I  will  call  it  one-fourth.  This 
kaves  three-fourths  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation engaged  in  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture, niachanic  arts,  housekeep- 
ing and  kindred  occupations.  If  those 
engaged  in  these  occupations  are  to 
have  as  good  educations  in  their  re- 
spective lines  as  those  engage<l  in  the 
professions,  you  can  readily  see  what 
will  be  retjuired.  The  general  idea 
appears  to  be  that  persons  engaged  in 
these  axocations  do  not  need  to  be 
as  well  educated  as  those  engaged  in 
the  professions;  in  other  words  that 
almost  anyone  can  be  a  farmer,  a  me- 
chanic, a  cook,  or  a  general  house- 
keeper without  any  special  prepara- 
tory training,  or  as  one  has  put  it, 
'the  orrlinary  requirements  in  this  class 
of  work  can  be  easily  learned  as 
neede<l.'  This  is  an  utterly  mistaken 
idea.  We  have  to  live  these  things 
every  day  and  hour  of  our  lives  and 


unless  we  can  get  them  right  every- 
thing else  will  be  more  or  less  dis- 
torted and  wrong. 

"Fifty  years  ago  probably  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  tuberculosis  in  cat- 
tle, but  now  it  is  one  of  the  burning 
questions.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
pure  food  law  and  the  rigid  govern- 
ment inspection  of  meats,  the  packers 
have  been  losing  many  thousands  of 
dollars  by  the  rejection  of  carcasses 
which  are  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
In  addition  to  tuberculosis  in  beef, 
there  is  to  be  considered  also  the 
question  of  tuberculosis  in  milk,  but- 
ter and  cheese,  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  far-reaching  questions  of  the  day. 
"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  modern  farm- 
er and  there  are  more  to  come.  How 
is  he  going  to  meet  and  solve  these 
problems?  A  reliable  understanding 
of  the  conditions  involved  and  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  how  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  encountered  will  alone 
avail.  Nature's  laws  are  irrevocable 
and  are  never  set  aside  by  any  one. 
'Know  How'  is  the  only  password,  and 
no  one  can  enter  without  it. 

"One  of  the  most  distressing  signs 
of  the  times  is  the  spirit  of  pessimism 
and  distrust,  too  prevalent  among 
farmers  and  laboring  men.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  think  everyone's  hand 
is  raised  against  them,  and  that  all 
have  conspired  to  beat  them.  This  is 
a  sure  sign  of  a  lack  of  education. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  this  spirit,  for 
one  optimist  will  accomplish  more 
than  ten  pessimists  and  will  rule  them 
every  time.  We  should  look  at  the 
dark  side  of  the  question  for  one  pur- 
pose only,  and  that  is  to  devise  means 
to  better  it.  It  is  necessary  to  look 
at  it  for  this  purpose,  and  this  alone. 
When  the  great  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  housekeeping  masses  get 
togeher  in  earnest,  and  with  an  intelli- 
gent purpose  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, they  will  receive  the  hearty  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  learn- 
ed professions,  because  what  is  good 
for  one  is  good  for  all. 

"Agricultural  colleges  are  a  rather 
recent  innovation.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
first  one  in  this  country  was  establish- 
ed at  Lansing.  Michigan,  and  one  week 
ago  its  semi-centennial  was  celebrat- 
ed in  that  city,  and  was  considered  an 
event  worthy  of  the  presence  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  who  made  an  address 
which  should  be  read  and  studied  by 
all.  A  friend  of  mine  recently  said, 
'Of  all  the  money  the  State  spends, 
there  is  none  which  begins  to  yield  the 
returns  of  that  spent  for  its  agricultu- 
ral  college.' 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  colleges — 
the  light  that  has  been  shed  by  them 
on  the  important  matters  in  charge. 
We  only  know  that  it  has  been  great, 
but  great  as  it  has  been  it  is  but  little 
more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
what   is  needed. 

"I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  too  expensive  in 
their  operation  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
ordinary  farmer.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  administration, 
which  can  easily  be  corrected  in  the 
proper  way.  It  cannot  affect  the  prin- 
ciples at   stake." 

A  very  valuable  book.  "Some  Inter- 
esting Facts  on  a  Homely  Subject." 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Louden, 
which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  every 
farmer.  Our  readers  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  book  by  addressing  Mr. 
Wm.    Louden,    Fairfield,    Iowa. 
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MUST  HAVE  SILO. 


Mr.  Jesse  Williams,  Excelsior 
Springs,  Clay  county.  Mo.,  has  used 
a  silo  two  seasons.  He  feeds  silage 
to  milk  cows,  horses,  calves  and 
chickens,  and  says,  "Last  year  I  fed 
from  35  to  60  head  of  cattle  out  of 
the  silo  from  October  7  to  15.  When 
the  silage  ran  out  it  took  400  pounds 
of  bran  per  day  to  take  its  place." 

Mr.  Thomas  Shields,  Eureka,  St. 
Louis  county.  Mo.,  has  used  a  silo  two 
years,  fills  it  with  corn  sorghum  ana 
cowpeas,  feeds  to  dairy  cows  and  hei- 
fers and  says,  "As  to  cost  of  filling, 
my  farm  is  not  sufficientl"  large  to 
pasture  my  herd  and  raise  sufficient 
feed  to  fill  silos,  so  I  have  to  depend 
on  renting  land  anywhere  I  can  get 
it.  Some  of  the  corn  was  hauled 
three  and  one-half  miles  this  last 
season.  While  I  could  not  give  the 
practical  cost.  I  will  say  I  was  well 
paid  for  the  hauling.  My  silo  was 
filled  as  follows:  Three  feet  corn,  then 
four  feet  cowpeas.  then  eight  sorghum 
and  finished  filling  with  corn.  My 
dairy  herd  gave  best  results  with  corn. 
I  had  intended  filling  one  load  of  each, 
but  fields  were  so  far  apart  and  la- 
bor so  scarce  I  could  not  do  so." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Roberts.  Bolckow.  An- 
drew county.  Mo.,  has  use<l  a  silo  one 
year,  filled  it  with  corn,  fed  to  dairy 
cows  with  "excellent"  results.  He 
says,  "I  think  a  silo  a  necessity  to  any 
farmer  who  has  stock.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  increase  of  production  of 
milk  and  cream  has  paid  for  my  silo 
this  year.  My  cows  have  milked  the 
past  winter  just  like  they  were  on 
grass." 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Mitchell.  W^oodland- 
ville.  Boone  county.  Missouri,  built  a 
concrete   silo  a   year  ago,     filled  with 
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corn,  feeds  to  cows,  steers  and  young 
cattle  and  says:  ''I  can  safely  say  that 
it  has  saved  me  somewhere  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  on  my  feed  bill  (proo- 
ably  one-third  this  past  winter),  and 
the  physical  effect  on  the  cattle  would 
be  very  hard  to  estimate,  but  it  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  I  think  any- 
one wintering  as  many  as  20  or  25 
cattle,  either  milk  cows  or  steers, 
would  be  compensated  for  building  a 
silo." 

Mr.  Philander  P.  Lewis,  Crescent, 
says;  "Silage  is  the  cheapest  dairy 
fed  we  have.  It  increases  the  milk 
and  improves  ihe  conditions  of  the 
cows.  I  would  not  try  to  run  a  dairy 
without  it."  I  have  found  that  silage 
is  not  only  a  cheap  and  splendid  feed 
for  cows,  but  that  horses,  hogs  and 
chickens  do  better  from  having  it.  I 
believe  that  every  farmer  who  is 
feeding  cows,  horses,  hogs,  etc.,  would 
find  a  silo  a  profitable  investment." 

Mr.  William  H.  Bruns,  Concordia, 
Lafayette  county.  Mo.,  has  a  slio, 
used  five  years.  He  fills  his  silo  with 
"corn  and  cowpeas.  grown  together, 
planted  together,  drilled  all  at  one 
time."  He  says,  "Corn  and  cowpeas 
make  a  silage  that  the  cows  like  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  I  ever  fed  to 
them."  Just  think  of  how  much  more 
feed  the  corn  crop  will  make,  if  the 
whole  crop  is  eaten  by  the  stock, 
stalks  and  all. 

Mr.  William  Plummer.  Hale.  Car- 
roll county,  feeds  silage  to  dairy 
cuws  and  calves  and  says:  "Our  cows 
milk  fine  all  winter  and  come  out  in 
good  order  in  the  spring.  I  couldn't 
get  along  without  my  silo  now." 

Mr.  Guy  Knsign.  Cameron.  Clinton 
County,  says:  "Our  cows  milk  on  si- 
lage about  the  same  as  on  grass. 
Calves  grow  fine  on  it,"  and  adds: 
"We  started  in  last  winter  with  more 
stock  than  we  had  carried  through  for 
some  time,  and  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather  we  had  less  feed  than  usu- 
ally, and  we  have  got  feed,  hay  and 
roughage  to  carry  over.  Ensilage 
seems  to  be  a  very  healthy  food.  For 
instance,  we  had  a  hoi^se  that  alvvays 
stayed  poor  and  not  in  good  spirits 
tillwe  started  to  feed  him  silage,  and 
from  that  time  he  began  to  pick  up. 
I  think  a  man  who  owns  a  farm  and 
keeps  either  milk  cows  or  who  is 
growing  young  stock,  cannot  afford 
to  get  along  without  one.  It  seems 
to   keep   cattle   healthy." 

ANNUAL  JERSEY  MEETING. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was 
held  at  the  Hoffman  House,  New 
York  City,  May  6th.  The  attendance 
from  a  distance  was  good.  President 
Darling  set  forth  many  important 
points  in  his  address.   In  part  he  said: 

"During  the  past  year  the  amount 
of  business  transacted  by  the  Club 
has  surpassed  all  previous  records. 
In  the  number  of  animals  registered, 
and  of  official  tests  completed  and 
started,  it  has  been  a  record  year.  In 
my  last  report  the  increase  in  regis- 
tration was  given  as  1.130  animals 
over  the  year  previous.  At  this  meet- 
ing I  have  to  report  an  increase  of 
1.273  animals  registered  over  and 
above  the  figures  for  1906-7.  A  nota- 
ble and  unusual  feature  of  this  in- 
crease is  that  655  of  the  number  are 
bulls  and  but  617  are  cows." 

During  the  last  year  436  animals 
were  imported  while  for  the  preceding 
year  only  207  were  brought  over. 
There  was  an  increase  of  1,434  in  the 


number  of  transfers  recorded.  Eight 
new  members  were  added  to  the  Club, 
making  a  total  present  membership  of 
435.  The  number  of  animals  register- 
ed up  to  April  30th  is  80,027  bulls  and 
215,716  cows,  making  a  total  of  295,- 

734- 

The  Club  expressed  its  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Dairy  Register  of  Merit  as  out- 
lined by  the  representative  of  the  As- 
sociations of  Breeders  of  Dairy  Cat- 
tle and  others,  at  the  conference  in 
Chicago,  October  14,  1907.  Geo.  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  represents  the  Club  in 
this  work.  In  speaking  of  it,  Mr. 
Sisson  said: 

"I  attended  a  conference  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  October 
15th,  which  was  participated  in  by  all 
the  dairy  breeds  (except  the  Hol- 
steins,  who  were  not  present,  through 
some  oversight)  as  well  as  by  a  dairy 
representative  from  Canada.  A  free 
and  full  discussion  took  place  and  a 
set  of  rules  were  adopted  that  were 
acceptable  to  all  breeds  including  the 
Holsteins.  Our  own  rules  for  the 
Register  of  Merit  were  the  basis  on 
which  new  rules  were  founded,  which 
I  consider  a  great  compliment  to  the 
Club.  The  rules,  as  promulgated, 
have  been  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation; we  will  act  on  it  today;  pro- 
bably the  Guernseys  will  act  favor- 
.'!bly  on  it  at  their  meeting  next  week, 
as  I  hope  the  Holsteins  will  at  their 
meeting  in  June." 

Mr.  Darling  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent. This  is  the  15th  successive 
tertn  that  he  has  filled  this  highest 
office  of  the  Club.  C.  I.  Hood.  Geo. 
W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Ayer,  and  S.  N. 
Warren  were  elected  as  directors  of 
the  Club.  J.  P.  Hutchinson  was  re- 
elected treasurer.  J.  J.  Hemingway 
succeeds  himself  as   secretary. 

USE    OF    HEAVY    AND    LIGHT 
SEED  AND  CULTIVATION  OF 
SMALL  GRAINS. 


The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  Bulletin  104  giving  the 
result  of  seven  years'  experiments 
with  the  cultivation  of  small  grains, 
eight  years'  experiments  with  the  use 
of  heavy  and  light  seed  \yheat,  and 
three  years'  experiments  with  the  use 
of  heavy  and  light  seed  oats.  Where 
drilled  oats  had  been  cultivated  for 
seven  years  in  comparison  with  un- 
cultivated drilled  oats,  there  has  been 
an  average  increase  in  yields  of  48 
bushels  per  acre.  The  cultivation  has 
consisted  usually  of  one  to  three  har- 
rowings  given  about  four  to  six 
weeks  after  sowing.  Where  oats  is 
to  be  cultivated,  it  is  found  much  bet- 
ter to  drill  it  than  to  sow  broadcast. 
For  example,  during  four  years  drilled 
oats,  both  cultivate(l  and  uncultivated, 
was  compared  with  broadcast  oats. 
During  the  four  years  the  drilled  oats 
gave  an  average  increase  of  5.3  btish- 
els  per  acre  as  the  result  of  cutliva- 
tion,  while  the  broadcast  oat?  actually 
decreased  in  yield  i.Q  bushels  per 
acre.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  broadcast  oats  a  large  number 
of  plants  are  either  destroyed  or  in- 
jur«d  by  cultivation.  The  cultivation 
of  winter  wheat  by  the  use  of  the  har- 
row or  weeder  has  not  given  increa*;- 
ed  yields.  The  greatest  benefits  of 
cultivation,  especially  with  oats,  have 
always  been  derived  during  dry  years. 
while  in  seasons  of  more  than  norin.il 
rainfall,  even  with  the  oats,  there  has 


sometimes  been  an  actual  decrease  in 
yield  from  cultivation. 

When  the  wheat  was  broadcasted 
and  cultivated  an  actual  loss  amount- 
ing to  an  average  of  three  bushels  per 
acre  has  resulted  in  the  four  years'  ex- 
periment. Where  the  wheat  was  drill- 
ed, the  loss  amounted  to  only  one-half 
bushel  per  acre. 

Quite  astonishing  results  have  been 
secured  from  rolling  the  winter 
wheat  in  the  spring,  an  average  in- 
crease for  four  years  of  5.1  bushels 
being  secured.  The  rolling  was  giv- 
en soon  after  frost  went  out  in  the 
spring,  and  the  benefit  derived  from 
rolling  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  roller  settles  the  earth 
firmly  about  the  young  wheat  roots, 
causing  them  to  stool  and  root  much 
better. 

For   eight    years    experiments    have 
been  conducted  comparing  tne  use  of 
heavy  seed  wheat  separated  by  a  fan- 
ning  mill   with    light    seed   wheat   and 
ordinary  unseparatcd  seed.  The  heavy 
seed  has  been  the  heaviest  fourth   of 
the  crop  each  year  and  the  light  seed 
the   lightest   fourth.       Two     varieties, 
Turkish   Red  and   Big     Frame  wheat, 
have  been  used  in     the     experiment. 
There   has  been  no  average   diffcrenc 
in  yield  or  quality  of  the  crop  result- 
ing  from   the   use   of  heavy   or   light 
seed.       Similar  results  have   been   se- 
cured   for   three    years    with    Kherson 
oats.     The    data    indicate    that    where 
seed  wheat   or  oats  has  been   reason- 
ablv  cleaned  in  the  threshing  machine 
no   increased    yield   is   to   be   expected 
from    the   further  use   of   the   fanning 
mill  in  separating  the  light  and  heavy 
grain,  although  there  is  an  advantage 
in  removing  all  foreign  seed  and  also 
all  straw  and  chaff  which  would  pre- 
vent  the   seed   from   feeding  unevenly 
through   the   drill.     This   seems   to   be 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hered- 
itary (liflFerence  between  the  heavy  and 
light   grains,  as   both  types  come   not 
only  from  the  some  plant  but   from   the 
same  head,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  two  kinds  are  likely 
to  produce  the  same  quality  of  grain. 
E.  G.  Montgomery. 
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SECRETS  OF  GOOD  DRIVING. 


Mrs.  John  Gerken,  one  of  the  most 
famous  women  whips  in  America,  has 
decided  to  devote  her  time  in  future 
to  breeding  fine  horses  at  her  country 
home  on  Long  Island  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting at  horse  shows.  Her  skill  as 
a  horsewoman  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  she  recently  won  fifty-six 
blue  ribbons  in  three  consecutive 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Gerken  has  always  bought  and 
trained  her  own  horses.  She  has 
driven  ever  since  she  was  old  enough 
to  hold  the  lines.  In  speaking  the 
other  day  about  the  principles  of  good 
horsemanship  she  said: 

"A  good  horse  is  very  difficult  to 
find,  especially  a  good  saddle  horse. 
The  best  and  safest  way  is  to  buy  a 
colt  from  one  of  the  celebrated  breed- 
ing farms.  You  can  take  a  well-shap- 
ed four-year-old  of  good  breed  and 
teach  him  yourself,  or  have  him 
taught  the  gaits  and  movements  re- 
quired. This  is  especially  necessary 
if  one  desires  a  good  saddle  horse. 

"Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  a  teacher,  for  if  the  colt's 
temper  is  spoiled  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment he  will  be  completely  ruined.  It 
is  well  in  any  event  to  superintend  the 
colt's  education  and  be  sure  that  he  is 
treated  neither  too  indulgently  nor 
cruelly. 

"I  study  my  horses — T  study  their 
temperaments,  their  dispositions,  in 
order  to  o<intrul  them.  The  same 
treatment  is  not  adapted  to  all  horses. 

First  of  all  I  win  their  confidence 
and  aflfection.  I  do  not  permit  any 
one  else  to  drive  them,  for  the  least 
thing  will  ruin  a  h(»rse  forever.  It 
is  very  easy  to  get  a  horse  in  the  hab- 
it of  shying  or  balking  or  make  him 
run  away. 

An  impatient  or  cruel  driver  will 
frequently  devel{»p  these  habits  in  a 
horse,  which  are  generally  the  result 
of  nervousness  and  fear  in  the  animal. 
There  must  be  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween the  horse  and  his  master.  In 
that  way  only  can  he  be  made  to  do 
his  uttermost.  If  there  is  bad  feel- 
ing between  them  he  will  become 
mulish   and   frequently  vicious. 

A  horse  is  an  extremely  sensitive 
animal,  almost  more  so  than  an  ordi- 
nary mortal.  He  seems  in  a  way  gift- 
e<l  with  divine  instinct.  If  his  driver 
is  nervitus  it  is  at  once  conveyed  to 
him.  if  his  driver  is  ill-tempered  or 
unsympathetic  he  catches  the  spirit. 

"The  horse  has  superior  strength, 
but  the  man  has  superior  intellect,  and 
by  intellect  man  must  conquer  brute 
force.  Superior  brute  force  can  never 
he  van(|uishcd  by  harshness  or  cruel 
measures,  but  only  by  dij)lomacy  and 
gentle    firmness. 

Ideas  concerning  the  education  of 
a  horse  have  completely  changed  with- 
in the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
whip  as  a  means  of  punishment  is  en- 
tirely disi)ensed  with  in  the  best  train- 
ing schools  of  the  present  day,  and 
instead  of  rough  and  brutal  measures, 
kindness,  firmness,  and  great  patience 
:irc   the   me.'ins   employed. 

.Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  thor- 
oughbred is  a  better  stepper  and  more 
beautifully  formed  than  the  horse  of 
common  breed,  there  is  the  greatest 
diflference  in  their  temperament  and 
di^po-Nition^-.  I  have  generally  found 
that  well-bred  horses  if  kindly  treated 
are  less  likely  to  kick  and  give  trou- 
l)Ie  in  harness  than  underbred  horses, 
and  the  diflference  is  manifest  in  the 


shape  of  the  head  and  appearance. 

In  the  thoroughbred  there  is  great- 
er width  between  the  eyes.^the  brow 
is  high  and  prominent  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  high-bred  and  in- 
telligent. The  head  of  the  common 
breed  shows  a  stupid  aspect  and  small 
brain. 

The  one  horse  will  be  quick  to  com- 
prehend what  is  required  of  him  and 
will  appreciate  any  effort  made  in  his 
behalf  to  brighten  and  educate  him, 
while  the  other  will  be  slow  to  under- 
stand, almost  indifferent  to  the  kind- 
ness of  his  master  and  apt  when  too 
much  indulged  to  return  treachery 
for  good  treatment. 

Attempt  to  abuse  or  use  the  whip 
upon  the  former,  and  you  will  arouse 
all  the  temper  derived  from  his  an- 
cestors. In  the  contest  which  ensues 
between  his  master  and  himself  he 
will  win  or  terminate  the  strife  by  his 
own  death.  Apply  the  whip  to  the 
common  horse;  it  will  generally  keep 
him  in  order. 

The  eyes  are  an  important  feature 
in  judging  a  well-bred  horse.  They 
are  large  and  bright  and  clear  with  a 
suppressed  lire  and  energy.  If  small 
and  set  close  together  no  matter  what 
splendid  finalities  he  may  have,  he  is 
sure  to  ptjssess  some  taine  of  inferior 
blood. 

The  mouth  of  the  thoroughbred  is 
large,  amiable  in  expression  and 
strong.  The  cars  are  also  signiticant. 
being  small,  thin  and  delicate,  with 
the  tips  inclining  toward  one  another. 

Vou  may  judge  a  fine  horse  by  the 
width  and  expansion  of  his  nostrils, 
which  traits  in  an  animal  usually  de- 
note an  active,  alert  temperament. 
Upon  the  least  excitement  the  nostrils 
expand  and  <juiver.  The  legs  and 
feet  of  thoroughbreds  are  delicate  and 
well  shaped. 

Having  selected  a  young  horse  or 
four-year-old  with  the  (jualilications 
just  mentioned,  if  a  tlu»roughbretl. 
and  if  not  a  thoroughbred  one  that 
possesses  these  {|Ualilications  just 
mentioned  as  nearly  :is  p<»ssil>le.  the 
training  should  begin.  Infinite  tact 
and  patience  are  recpiired  and  he 
should  never  be  touched  with  a  whip. 

1  have  known  good  trainers  to 
spend  hours  in  getting  a  horse  out  of 
the  sulks.  Sometimes  a  sulky  horse 
may  possess  such  fine  (|ualities  that 
he  is  well  worth  the  time  and  patience 
expended  upon  him.  In  controlling 
horses  one  must  never  forget  that, 
like  people,  they  differ  in  character 
and  disposition. 

J'-xercise  is  very  important.  If  you 
want  to  keep  y<»ur  h<»rse  in  fine  con- 
dition he  should  be  exercised  regular- 
ly every  day,  according  to  his  temper- 
ament, condition,  and  age.  and  always, 
if  possible,  the  same  distance  daily. 
Every  horse  sht)uld  get  at  least  an 
exercise  daily  of  about  four  or  five 
miles. 

On  account  of  the  regular  system- 
atic work  and  feeding,  the  horses 
hitched  to  a  coach  that  goes  a  certain 
<listance  <laily  will  look  firmer  and  in 
better  condition  than  those  of  a  pri- 
vate individual. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  in  buy- 
ing a  saddle  hor>e  to  select  one  as 
near  your  own  temperament  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  are  high-spirited  and 
sympathetic  select  a  wide-awake  ani- 
mal, one  that  can  be  contr(»lled  by 
kindness  and  affection.  One  can  eas- 
ily discover  if  there  is  sympathy  be- 
tween the  animal  and  one's  self. 

The   theory    of    modern    training    is 
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that  harshness  only  creates  in  the  an- 
imal rebellion.  It  makes  him  head- 
strong, balky,  and  unreliable.  He 
may  yield  to  the  whip  today  only  to 
battle  more  fiercely  another  time,  and 
his  master  can  never  be  certain  of 
him.  Conquer  your  horse,  but  never 
depend  upon  force. 

If  he  balks  or  is  stubborn,  wait  pa- 
tiently until  he  is  ready  to  go,  then 
gently  force  him  to  stand  for  as  long 
again.  When  you  start,  make  him 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  one  he  chooses  and  walk  him  for 
a  couple  of  miles. 

"This  kind  of  punishment  is  far 
more  effective  than  the  whip,  he  will 
learn  who  is  master.  Talk  to  him;  he 
will  understand  you  nine  times  out  of 
ten. 

Never  fail  to  examine  a  horse's 
mouth.  .'\  hard-mouthed  animal  is  a 
very  unpleasant  one  for  a  lady  to  han- 
dle and  generally  degenerate  into  a 
runaway.  Scars  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  are  good  indications  of  a  run- 
away or  bolter,  or  at  least  of  cruel 
treatment,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
good   instructor. 

If  comparatively  young  and  if  he 
has  not  h:nl  the  advantages  of  good 
training,  a  horse  of  good  breed  may 
be  educated  out  of  bad  habits.  He 
may  have  many  bad  habits  and  still  be 
made  a  good  horse  if  those  habits 
have  not  become  permanent.  A  runa- 
way, however,  is  an  exception.  Once 
a  horse  learns  his  superior  strength 
it  is  hard  to  make  him  forget  it. 

A  beginner  should  learn  to  drive  one 
horse  first  and  how  to  handle  the 
reins,  l^lbitws  should  be  rather  close 
to  the  btxly;  s(|uaring  the  elbows  is 
not  only  bad  form  but  causes  loss  of 
l)ower. 

One  should  be  seated  not  high  or 
low  but  tlrmly  when  driving. 

Gotul  driving  consists  mainly  of  an 
intelligent  play  upon  the  bit.  If  you 
s.»w  a  tender-mouthed  horse  and  pull 


POLAND    CHINAS 

With  size,  bone  and  quality.  Boars 
of  Spring  1907  farrow,  Summer  gilts 
and  September  pigs  at  prices  to 
match  the  times.     Write  for  circular. 

A.  F.  SIEFKER, 
R.  D.  No.  I,  Defiance,  Mo. 
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THEfRti'ir  Grower     mo 


Bond  for  a  FRK1  Three  Month«  TH&I  to  ▲inerica'i 
•••a/linsr  fniit  i>Hp<'r,  The  Fruit  Grow  .r,  and  wo  will 
lUiUnxiokft  t'lliiiK  hiiw  to  (TftHtivt*  of  r>«-lici<«iig 
Apple  nil  (1  a  vine  of  B«iinprUrM|)«>.  FKKK.  Twk  of  tli« 
iH'st  friiiiar<  frJntrodiictHl,  haidy  all  <>v«»r  tlieeoun- 
tiv,  flue  t  quMlity.  I>«-liciunB  Apple  Bold  la.<«t  Bc&aon 
<itt><il>oz.  If  yon  b*ve  only  afew  tref-nor  pltuitx 
>  «>u  lui'd  thin  paptT.  Trilii  all  about  fr  lit— Jii>w  to 
plint.ciiltivati'.  pninc,  Kpray,  pa<lc.  iitarkft.  H<vular 
price  $1  00  a  year,  and  two  new  f  ruitu  IruludtHl  fn-<-, 
but  will  make  K|)ecial  offer  If  you  anewer  thin  a<l. 

THE  FRCIT-€ROWER,  Box  303.  St  Joseph,  HUsoari 

H<'nd  yonr  paper  thre«  months  KKKE  on  trial,  after 
which  I  will  notify  yuu  tostoporbecoiueaiubecribtsr. 
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too  hard  you  anger  and  annoy  him. 
You  must  feel  your  way  in  driving  a 
horse — give  and  take  as  it  were. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  driving  is 
to  learn  to  handle  the  whip,  especially 
to  use  it  in  driving  tandems  and  four- 
in-hands.  Be  sure  it  is  not  too  long 
and  hold  it  well  in  hand. 

Tandem  is  the  most  difficult  mode 
of  driving  of  any  yet  conceived,  as 
the  leader  has  it  in  his  power  to  do 
entirely  as  he  pleases,  and  he  must, 
therefore,  be  selected  with  care.  Then, 
again,  if  the  wheeler  shows  temper  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  time  when  he 
will  demoralize  the  leader  and  then 
the  team  will  be  dangerous. 

The  two  leadrs  in  a  four-in-hand 
balance  each  other,  but  a  tandem  lead- 
er has  nothing  but  his  reins  to  balance 
him  when  the  traces  are  slack.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  training  or  break- 
ing in  horses  for  tandem  work.  I 
prefer  ponies,  as  I  think  they  are 
quicker  and  better  suited  for  the  tan- 
dem. Much  care  is  necessary  also  to 
have  the  cart  of  proper  weight  and 
balance. 

In  driving  one  should  wear  good 
strong  boots,  otherwise  the  foot  push- 
ing against  the  dash  board,  which  is 
necessary  in  controlling  a  spirited 
horse,  will  tire  one. 

Gloves,  too,  should  be  a  size  at  least 
larger  than  is  worn  for  shopping,  in 
order  to  handle  the  reins  successfully 
and  control  the  animal.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  the  hands  are  cramped 
in  the  least  it  lessens  one's  power," 
— New  York  Sun. 


TESTING  COWS  ON  THE  FARM. 


Farmers,  who  have  never  kept  any 
records  of  their  herds,  will  naturally 
ask,  "Does  it  pay  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  weighing  and  testing  each  cow's 
milk?"  .\  person,  who  is  accustomed 
to  doing  this  kind  of  work,  can  do  it 
very  quickly,  but  the  man.  who  has 
never  been  trained  to  use  the  scales, 
takes  samples  and  record  the  amount 
of  milk  given  by  each  cow,  finds,  in 
the  beginning,  that  the  work  is  some- 
what slow  and  tedious.  If  he  will 
continue  for  awhile  doing  this  sort  of 
work,  he  will  find  that  the  knowledge 
gained  about  each  one  of  his  cows 
will  many  times  repay  for  the  trouble 
it  takes  to  get  a  record  of  each  one. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  about  this 
work:  There  are  certain  seasons  on 
the  farm  when  the  work  is  very  rush- 
ing and  it  seems  about  impossible  to 
do  any  more.  The  time  for  weighing 
and  sampling  comes  and  it  is  put  off 
for  a  few  days  and  again  put  off  until 
the  interest  in  this  work  is  lost.  Any 
one  who  has  done  farm  work,  knows 
how  easv  it  is  to  neglect  things  that 
d..  not  have  f.  be  done  and  how  hard 
it  is  to  folhnv  this  sort  of  work  regu- 
larly and  svmmctrically.  Most  men 
realize  the  value  of  this  work  but 
somehow,  not  many  can  bring  them- 
selves to  doing  it. 

We  know  of  one  herd  of  cows 
whose  production  of  butter  in  three 
years  was  raised  from  22s  lbs.  to  336 
lbs  of  butter  per  cow.  by  keeping  a 
svstematic  rec<^rd.  Here  is  an  m- 
c'rease  of  111  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow 
per  year,  which  is  worth,  at  present 
prices  of  butter,  more  than  $25.  Witli 
•I  herd  of  20  cows,  it  means  an  in- 
crease of  over  $5w.  Did  it  pay  this 
farmer  to  spend  a  dollar  a  cow  to 
have  this  work  done?^  For  every  dol- 
lar spent  in  obtaining  a  record  he  re- 
ceived $20  in  return,  and  he  had  the 


satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was 
milking  nothing  but  profitable  cows. 
It  was  a  great  revelation  to  this  man 
to  know  that  so  much  could  be  ac- 
complished in  so  short  a  time. 

When  an  undertaking  proves  so  ef- 
fective as  this,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  is  any  work  on  the  farm 
that  will  pay  a  greater  profit.  But 
that  which  we  never  have  had  is  never 
missed.  So  the  man,  who  has  never 
brough  his  herd  up  to  the  highest 
profitable  production,  docs  not  realize 
what  he  is  losing  by  not  knowing 
more  about  each  one  of  his  cows. 

Cow  testing  associations  will  even- 
tually become  the  instruments  for 
making  yearly  records  of  the  farmers' 
cows.  It  will  cost  from  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  per  cow  per  year  to 
get  a  complete  milk  and  fat  record  of 
each  cow.  Of  course  some  farmers 
will  do  the  work  themselves  rather 
than  to  pay  this  much  to  some  per- 
son to  do  it  for  them;  others  will 
never  keep  any  records  of  their  herds. 
We  predict,  however,  that  the  day 
will  come  when  most  farmers  that  are 
keeping  cows  will  pay  some  one  to 
make  systematic  records  for  them. 
This  is  already  being  done  in  several 
states  in  a  limited  way  and  it  will  be- 
come general  as  soon  as  the  dairy- 
men realize  its  value. — Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. 
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BOOK  "More  Corn  to  the  Acre**  FREE 

I  If  you  send  names  of  ft  oom  or  stock  grower*  and  !•« 
for  a  year's  trial  to  Farm  A  Btoek.  the  only  montblr 
deroted  to  com  and  lire  stock.  Retrular  rate  fl,  bat 
we  make  this  offer  to  get  Ust  of  wide  awake  ffrowers^ 

)  Farm  «c  Stock.  M5  GhvlM.  St  JoMph.  M<x 


The  Chicago  Horse  Sale  Company 
claim  the  dates  November  15th  to 
2ist  for  their  25th  and  regular  fall 
sale.  This  enterprising  firm  are  con- 
templating a  horse  show,  either  pre- 
ceding or  immediately  following  the 
sale,  at  which  the  entrants,  either 
coach  or  carriage  horses,  saddlers, 
etc.,  must  all  be  American-bred  horses 
from  recognized  trotting  families,  the 
object  being  to  demonstrate  the  su- 
periority of  the  American  trotting- 
bred  horse  in  all  the  different  uses  of 
the   light   harness   horse. 


It  is  always  the  best  cow  that  has 
milk  fever. 


Thinks  He  Can  Afford  a  Goat. 

The  editor  of  the  Times  attended  a 
Jersey  cattle  sale  Tuesday.  It  was 
his  intention  to  buy  a  bull  or  two,  a 
few  cows,  and  a  lot  of  heifers. 

He  saw  an  aged  bull  sell  for  $5,000 
and  a  yearling  for  $1,500.  He  didn't 
purchase  a  bull. 

He  saw  a  cow  sell  for  $2,600.  He 
decided  not  to  buy  a  cow. 

He  saw  one  heifer  sell  for  $1,650, 
and  weanlings  change  hands  at  $400. 
He  concluded  not  to  invest  in  heifers. 

He  is  now  in  the  market  for  a  kind, 
gentle,  unpedigreed  goat.  — Glasgow 
(  Ky )   Times. 


POST 


CAROS 


TWENTY-FIVE  beautiful  Post  Cards,  printed  in  colors,  on  excellent 
stock  and  illustrated  with  any  breed  of  fowls  desired,  will  be  sent  absolutely 
free  if  vou  send  only  25  cents  for  a  year's  trial  subscription  to  the  POULTRY 
WORLD.  Do  not  delay,  send  at  once.  POULTRY  WORLD  is  a  guide  to 
successful  poultry  keeping  and  will  help  you  make  money  out  of  the  business. 
It  is  printed  monthly  on  fine  book  paper,  attractive  cover,  handsome  illustra- 
tions, special  well  known  writers.  Send  25c  for  a  year's  trial  subscription  and 
get  these  beautiful  cards  free.  State  breed  of  fowls  with  which  you  wish 
cards  illustrated  and  mention  this  paper. 
POULTRY    IVORLD    CO.,  ^  Heron  I^aRe,  Minn 
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Chicago,   Union   Stock  Yards,  June 
1 — Buyers   have   made   a  wide   spread 
between  the  plainer  and  choice  grades 
of    native    beef    steers.     This    applies 
equally   as   true   to   similar   classes   of 
beef  grades   of   she   stock.       And   the 
widening   process   is   by  no   means   at* 
an  end.     The  run  of  grass  cattle  from 
the   Southwest  has   only  just  started, 
and  as  they  gain  in  numbers  the  buy- 
ers   will    discriminate      more    sharply 
against   the   offerings   from   the   farms 
that    have      to     compete      with   them. 
Thus  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  the 
price   range    for   plain    to    fairly   good 
natives  to  seek  still  lower  price  levels. 
However,    it    is    not    thought    the    de- 
cline in  values     for     choicer     lots  of 
corn-fed   cattle  will   be  proportionate- 
ly   as   marked,   as   the    fewer   of    such 
kinds  back  in  the  feed  lots  should  en- 
able sellers  to  hold  these  on  a  rela- 
tively  good   basis.       The     remarkable 
height  to  which  the  price  of  corn  has 
been  elevated  will  doubtless  encourage 
li.iuidatinii    bv    feeders    who    intended 
ti»  hold  back  their  cattle  longer.   Every 
load  marketed  now  means  that  much 
less   later   this   summer,   which,   along 
with    the    fact    that    the    movement    of 
unliiiished   .steers   eountryward  in   late 
months  has     been     greatly     reduced, 
vbouM  mean  a     shortage     of  imished 
corn-fi<l  offirings  all  along  this  sum- 
mer frrmi  the  big  cattle-feeding  states 
both    this    and    the   other   side    of   the 
Mis'^i^-ippi   River. 

Hog  Growers  Resist  Buyers. 
Grow  I  r-  «.f  hogs  are  being  forced 
to  stoutly  re>i>t  the  slaughterers  in 
their  bearish  attacks  on  the  market. 
\\  hen  prices  are  leveled  to  where  it 
neeissitates  marking  the  front  hgurc 
with  a  four  instead  of  a  five  in  the 
cfiuntry.  producers  promptly  refused 
tf.  srH'tluir  otTerings.  Hence  the  cur- 
tailed runs  and  an  uplifting  of  the 
price  range.  Whether  the  growers 
will  continue  to  feed  a  sinking  mar- 
ket liberally  remain^  to  be  seen.  Pre- 
vailing conditions  do  not  warrant  the 
lielief  they  will.  The  upward  trend  of 
the  market  for  eorii.  combined  with 
the  emptying  "f  teed  l«.ts  can  hardly 
restilt  in  other  than  increased  runs  of 
immatured  hogs,  should  prices  for 
the  stock  on  hoof  fail  to  make  material 
advances.  The  latter  is  surely  not 
very  prol)able  in  face  of  the  bearish- 
nes's  r>f  buyers  and  the  restricted  out- 
let for  pork  products.  Of  course,  if 
the  run  of  swine  should  continue  lib- 
eral all  through  the  summer  the  crop 
of  good  breeding  stock  in  the  corn 
belt  will  be  heavily  taxed,  and  then 
will  come  the  shortage  of  hogs.  H 
this   is   brought   about   the   man   who 


persistently  stays  with  the  hog  breed- 
ing business  during  a  period  of  depres- 
sion will  be  glad  he  did  so.  He  will 
be  in  at  a  time  when  the  man  who 
shipped  indiscriminately  will  be  with- 
out the  material  when  prices  are  high- 
ly remunerative. 

Spring  Crop  of  Pigs. 
Advices  regarding  the  crop  of  pigs 
this  spring  vary  considerably  in  spite 
of    the    unusually    favorable    climatic 
conditions.     During  the  winter  it  was 
Itossible    for    brood    sows    to    get    an 
abundance  of  exercise,  while  all  spring 
chances  of   saving     pigs     were   quitf 
good.       Ordinarily     this  would  mean 
an    exceptionlly   big     crop   of   young 
swine    for   the    coming   fall   and   win 
ter  months.     It  should  be  remember- 
ed,  however,   that   owing   to   tlie   low 
level  of  prices  last  winter  brood  sows 
were    marketed    in    numbers    that    as- 
tonished old  timers  in  the  trade,  and 
there  was  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
the  swine  raising  industry  this  spring. 
But  the  country  is  too  large,  and  rear- 
ing of  hogs  has  extended  too  far  west 
to  expect  even  a  marked  shortage  of 
spring  pigs,  while  the  improved  meth- 
ods   adopted    by   producers    have    en- 
abled them  to  save  thousands  of  the 
little  mortgage   lifters,  where   in   pre- 
vious years  it  was  nothing  unusual  to 
see    the    percentage    drop    under    the 
normal   in   most  localities.       Our  ad- 
vices  from   the   chief   markets   would 
indicate  that  the  spring  crop  of  pigs 
is  not  as  large  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected  had   prices   ruled   more   favor- 
able last  winter.     Whole  trainloads  of 
brood  sows  were  marketed  at  Chica- 
go last  winter,  while  our  Kansas  City 
house  informs  us  that  from  that  terri- 
tory' adjacent,   Kansas  and   Nebraska, 
producers  sent  to  market   more  than 
usual.  W'hile  a  large  number  of  brood 
sows  were  marketed  at  South  St.  Jo- 
seph it  is  not  believed  that  they  were 
sent    in    numerous   enough   from    Mis- 
souri localities  to  bring  about  a  mark- 
ed shortage  of  pigs.     At  South  Oma- 
ha there  was  not  enough  difference  in 
the  iHTccntagc  of  brood  sows  received 
last  winter  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious one,  and  a  good  crop  of  swine 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  that  market  this  com- 
ing    winter.       Sioux     City     received 
around    15  per  cent   in  excess  of  the 
normal,   but,   owing  to  almost   unpre- 
cedented  success  in   the   farrowing  of 
pigs,  this  will  be  minimized  consider- 
ably.    .\  big  portion  of  the  hogs  mar- 
keted  .It   South    St.    Paul    last    winter 
and  this  spring  were  sows,  and  it  is 
estimated    that    farmers    carried    over 
only  around  50  per  cent  of  the  usual 


number  of  brood  sows.  The  May- 
ville  Farm  and  the  Grandin  Farm,  the 
largest  producers  of  hogs  in  North 
Dakota,  have  only  around  25  brood 
sows  each  now,  whereas  last  year  they 
carried  over  225  head  each.  There 
were  probably  twice  as  many  brood 
sows  marketed  at  East  Buffalo  last 
winter  as  usual.  After  summing  up 
the  situation  as  gleaned  from  the  in- 
formation received  from  our  houses 
at  practically  all  the  leading  markets, 
and  from  our  vast  correspondence 
with  producers  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  hog-producing  country,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  country  cast  of 
the  Mi.sslssippi  River  has  a  lighter  pig 
crop  than  usual,  and  that  it  is  normal 
west  of  the  River. 

Sheep  Prospects  Not  Bright. 

The  end  of  the  crop  from  the  Cen- 
tennial   State   is  already   in   sight   and 
shipments  of  grass  .sheep  from  Texas 
are  now  tapering  ofT  greatly,  receipts 
of  such  not  showing  up  as  liberally  as 
expected.     There   is   hope   for   better- 
ment  in   the     market     under  reduced 
runs.       Marketing   should    be    greatly 
curtailed,    and    thus    slaughterers    will 
be   given   a  chance  to  get   rid  of  the 
big   stocks   they   have   on   hand,   accu- 
mulate<l     from       congested     supplies. 
But   chances     for     higher     prices  are 
quite  slim   as   consumptive  demand  is 
at  a  very  low  ebb  and  liberal  receipts 
of    spring    lambs    will    soon    be    forth- 
coming from  the  South  to  be  follow- 
ed   later   on    by   large    runs    from    the 
North.     Many      who      handled    either 
sheep  or  lambs   in     the   feed   lot   this 
year   fared    badly,      especially   feeders 
of   lambs.     It   is   not   difficult   to   dis- 
cover  the   prime   causes    for  most   of 
these  losses.     In  the  first  place,  feed- 
ers   bid    prices    up    for    thin    stock    to 
record-breaking  levels,  and    secondly, 
the  price  of  feed  moved  up  to  heights 
never   dreamed    of   by    even    the    old- 
timers    in    the   business.     The    fact    of 
the  matter  is,  prices  for  the  fat  stock 
have   stood   up   remarkably   well    con- 
sidering the  bad  conditions  that  have 
surrounded   the  market  right  along. 
May's  Live  Stock  Trade. 

Marketing  of  181.000  cattle  here  in 
May  stood  the  smallest  for  that  month 
since  iaS6.  and  compared  with  240,000 
in  May.  1007.  The  top  for  the  month 
was  ?7.4o  and  bulk  of  trading  was  on 
a  $5. 75^ $6. 75  basis,  a  range  not  much 
difterent  than  the  preceding  month 
The  fact  that  over  47  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  received  were  shipped  out.  in- 
dicates the  good  demand  on  Eastern 
account,  while  the  unusually  light 
supplies    shows    that      the      supply   of 
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corn-fed  cattle  in  the  country  is  far 
below  normal. 

Receipts  of  hogs  in  May  totaled 
602,000,  or  44,000  less  than  the  cor- 
responding month  of  last  year.  Out- 
let through  shipping  channels  was  to 
the  extent  of  149,000,  which  was  a 
sustaining  factor  and  proved  a  bar 
against  packers  pounding  the  market 
as  much  as  they  had  wished  to.  Dur- 
ing the  month  prices  in  main  ranged 
between  $5.40  and  $5.75.  with  the  sum- 
mit at  $5.90,  made  the  first  day  of  the 
month. 

Under  marketing  of  275,000,  or  15,- 
000  more  than  in  May,  1907.  and  poor 
demand  from  all  sources,  prices  for 
sheep  and  lambs  fell  around  $1.00. 
The  top  for  sheep  was  $6.25  and  the 
best  lambs  were  secured  at  $775- 

During  the  last  week  in  May  the 
top  for  cattle  was  $7.30  and  bulk  sales 
were  at  $575@$6.90.  Beef  grades  of 
cows  and  heifers  went  largely  at  $3.75 
^$5.60  and  most  bulls  at  $4.oo@|5.oo. 
Veal  calves  sold  mostly  at  $5-25@ 
$575-  Stockers  and  feeders  in  main 
made  $3.75@$490-  The  best  hogs 
were  secured  at  $5.60  and  bulk  of 
trading  was  at  $5-20(ri^$5.55.  The 
summit  for  sheep  was  $525  and  $425 
@$4.7S  gathered  in  the  bulk,  while  top 
lambs  made  $6.70  and  bulk  sold  at 
$5-50@$6.6o. 

THE     MALE     AN     IMPORTANT 

FACTOR    IN     BRREDING 

FOR  EGGS. 


In  feeding  to  develop  a  heavy  lay- 
ing strain,  we  universally  turn  to  the 
200-egg  hen.  "Breed  from  the  layers 
to  produce  layers,"  is  certainly  sound 
logic  if  the  adage  holds  true  that  like 
produces  like.  But  both  of  these  ax- 
ioms are  only  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  offspring  resembles  the  parents 
to  a  degree  only,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  variation.  We  know 
if  we  mated  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  pro- 
geny will  be  Plymouth  Rocks,  but 
they  may  resemble  either  parent  in 
minor  points  or  internal  qualities.  At- 
avism is  one  of  the  most  powerful  fac- 
tors in  breeding  and  often  upsets  the 
breeders'  calculations.  .Atavism  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
breeding  and  often  upsets  the  breed- 
er's calculations.  Atavism  is  the  law 
of  reversion,  or  the  influence  of  an- 
cestors. This  inheritance  is  not  only 
of  external  character,  but  also  of  qual- 
ities such  as  temperament,  flesh  for- 
mation and  productiveness. 

The  200-egg  hen,  though  necessary 
in  order  to  breed  a  strain  of  200-egg 
pro<lucers.  may  not  have  a  single  off- 
spring that  will  lay  200  eggs  in  a  year. 
At  the  satnc  time  she  may  beget  males 
which  when  properly  mated  to  even 
less  productive  hens,  may  produce  the 
coveted  200-cgg  pullet.  The  life  germ 
which  determines  the  productiveness 
of  the  offspring  comes  from  and  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  parents.  A  male  and  female 
both  with  strong  sexual  org«ins  will, 
in  most  cases,  produce  offspring  with 
like  powers. 

In  my  opinion  the  male  exerts  a 
greater  influence  on  the  egg-produc- 
ing powers  of  the  offspring  than  the 
female.  While  this  influence  is  ex- 
erted by  both  parents,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  females  mostly 
resemble  the  male  parent  both  in  tem- 
perament and  external  character, 
while  the  males  resemble  the  female 
parent  in  a  like  degree.  This  is  not 
always  the  case,  but  it  is  true  in  the 


majority  of  cases.     We  find  it  largely 
so  in  the  human  family. 

Then  to  produce  heavy  laying  pul- 
lets we  must  have  males  at  the  head 
of  our  breeding  pens  that  have  the 
power  of  transmitting  the  egg-produc- 
ing quality.  That  means  a  male  with 
strong  sexual  organs,  not  merely  an 
amarous  male.  He  must  be  masculine 
in  every  way,  and  should  have  full- 
sized  comb  and  wattles,  be  active  and 
attentive  to  his  mates,  crow  frequent- 
ly and  somewhat  prolonged,  be  full  of 
courage  and  the  leader  of  the  flock. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  pick  out  a  male 
that  will  transmit  the  laying  quality 
as  it  is  the  hens,  for  these  we  can 
trap-nest.  All  males  that  come  from 
heavy  laying  hens  do  not  have  this 
power.  Good  males  are  as  scarce  as 
200-egg  hens. — Commercial   Poultry. 


THE  COST  OF  BUILDING  A 
CREAMERY. 


During  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  built  in  the  United  States 
several  thousand  creameries,  many  of 
which  have  been  successful  from  the 
start,  while  others  have  failed  after 
a  few  months'  operation,  and  some 
.were  never  even  started. 

An  investigation  of  the  creamery 
business  in  several  States  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  shown  that  the  cause  of  so  many 
of  the  failures  was  due  to  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  cows,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  400,  and  that 
others  failed  because  of  improper  or- 
ganization, in  the  case  of  co-operative 
creameries,  and  excessive  cost  of 
building  and  equipment.  Many 
creameries  have  cost  about  twice 
their  actual  worth,  and  were  not  of 
the  type  suited  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  built. 

The  cost  of  a  building  about  28  by 
48  feet  will  vary  from  $800  to  $1400, 
depending  upon  the  locality,  the  con- 
struction, and  the  cost  of  material 
and  labor.  Such  a  building  usually 
consists  of  a  main  work  room,  en- 
gine and  boiler  room  (including  space 
for  refrigerator  machine),  coal  room, 
refrigerator,   store-room   and   office. 

Machinery  for  a  hand  separator 
plant,  consisting  of  15-horse  power 
boiler.  lo-horsc  power  engine,  com- 
bination churn  with  a  capacity  of  6o«i 
|)ounds  of  butter,  and  other  necessary 
apparatus,  will  cost  approximately 
$r.joo.  Machinery  for  a  whole  milk 
plant  will  cost  about  $1,850.  This 
equipment  will  handle  from  1,000  to 
1.200  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  If  a 
refrigerating  machine  is  included  the 
co^t  will  be  from  $600  to  $1,000  more 

The  total  cost  of  a  creamery  would 
therefore  vary  from  $2,000  for  a  sim- 
|)le  han«l  separator  plant  without  ar- 
tificial refrigeration,  where  labor  and 
material  are  cheap,  to  $4,250  for  a 
whole  milk  plant  including  artificial 
refrigeration  and  a  higher  cost  of  la- 
bor and  material. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
prepared  to  furnish  information  for 
the  proper  organization  of  creameries 
and  cheese  factories,  and  upon  re- 
quest will  supply  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, list  of  machinery  and  plan  for 
creamery.  Correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dairy  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington,  D.  C. 


The  September  number  will  appear 
in  new  form.  It  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  and  brimfull  of  good  things 
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CUTTING  CLOVER  FOR  SEED. 

Wait  until  seed  is  well  matured  be- 
fore cutting.  Many  cut  it  too  green, 
thus  losing  seed.  Heads  must  be 
well  browned,  the  seed  rub  out  in  the 
hand.  I  emphasize  this  point — let  it 
get  ripe.  Select  a  dry  day,  cut  it 
down,  and  after  a  few  hours  rake  it  in 
windrows.  Or,  if  you  have  cut  with 
a  self  rake  machine,  or  dropper,  place 
the  bunches  together,  two  or  three  in 
a  place.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  in  a 
few  days  take  a  four  or  five  tined  fork 
and  turn  clover  carefully.  Rain  will 
not  hurt  it.  Let  it  bleach  and  dry 
out,  and  turn  occasionally.  When 
dry  and  brittle,  secure  a  machine  and 
thresh  out  at  once.  Years  ago  I  used 
to  rick  it  up  and  cover  with  timothy 
hay  or  plank,  but  I  believe  it  is  bet- 
ter to  leave  in  field  and  haul  direct  to 
machine,  as  it  becomes  tough  in  a 
rick.     A.  B.  M. 


The  one-horse  cultivator  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  put  into  the  corn 
after  it  is  too  large  for  two-horse 
work,  providing  you  do  not  wait  too 
long  before  using  it.  You  can  culti- 
vate until  the  corn  tassels  out.  But 
if  you  wait  until  the  roots  have  grown 
across  the  rows,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  stav  out  of  it. 


FOR    SA^LB   OR   BXCHANGB. 

Only  Two  Cents  a  Word. 

All  classified.  Each  initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  25  cents  each 
issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department   for   Live   Stock  Only. 


CATTLE. 


FOUR  Hlgrh-bred  Registered  Bull 
Calves,  from  6  weeks  old  up  to  1  yr., 
at  farmers'  prices.  For  full  descrip- 
tion and  pedigree  address  S.  F.  WIL- 
LIAMS. Canton,   Pa. 


PVRB-RRBD   Holstein    Bull   Calf.     Eli- 
gible   for    registration.       Also    high- 
grade    bull    calf.     MADISON    COOPER 
101  Court,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


JKRSBYS — Combination      and      Golden 
Lad.     For   sale — 10    cows.    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.       S.    E.    NIVIN,    Landen- 
berg,   Pa. 


RBGISTRRBD  Jersey  Bull.  2  years  old 
son  of  Dictator  and  the  best  of  blood, 
a    perfect      animal — price      and    picture 

l'P«"",,.'*PP"^^*'*'"-      MISS     NICHOLSON, 
no    \\alnut   Street,   Philadelphia.    Pa. 


HOGS. 


FOR   s.%LE; — Some   fine   Yorkshire   Pigs 
— no   better  stock   In  U.   S.     Just   im- 
ported—new   blood.     A.    A.    BRADLEY, 

Frewsbury,  N.   Y. 


Prices  right;  Hogs  right— I.nrice  Bair. 
Il«h  Brrknhlre  and  Larsre  Bone  Poland- 
<  bina  Hoic»i— Any  tiling  from  8  weeks 
to  tcated  sows  and  boars  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Write  your  wants. 
GISS   RRIWER.        -     -     Snnman,  Ind. 


'*^'J''S'^»?«^D  Duroc  Fwine.  Bred  Sows 

TTlRiuflA^  ^^u''^"  ^*^^^  ^^"^  sale.  WM. 
HARSHMAN.   Thurmont,   Md. 


RKGISTRRKD   Duroc   Jersey    Hogs   for 
sale  at  panic  prices.     Beautiful   gilts 
bred    to    farrow    this    month    and    next 
April    pigs.   Address   ROBINSON  BROS* 
Myers.  Ky.  '' 


I 


MI.SCKM.WEOrS. 


Goinjr  WHnd. Barry  Co 
Iowa  City,  I«.    can   cure. 


WANTED-^o    nnr.c,    l-u.s.    voung 
and    good   quality.       State     number 
^"^     price,     .\ddrcss    P.    P.    GHEEN, 
WjIIow  Grove,  Pa. 
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PLAN  TO  GROW  YOUR  OWN 
FEED. 

It  makes  no  tliflfercnce  how  well  a 
man  may  understand  the  care  of  milk 
and  cream  and  the  making  of  butter, 
he  cannot  make  dairying  a  profitable 
business  unless  he  studies  how  to  feed 
so  as  to  leave  a  wide  margin  between 
the  cost  of  the  cow's  ration  and  the 
value  of  her  products. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  "where 
he  is  at,"  the  farmer  who  is  engaged 
in  dairying,  if  he  buys  feed  stuffs  in 
the  market,  should  ask  himself  if  he 
could  not  produce  something  much 
more  cheaply  on  his  own  land,  which 
would  contain  practically  the  same 
elements. 

All  dairymen  who  have  studied  the 
science  of  feeding,  know  that  a  given 
amount  of  protein  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  therefore  in  some  form 
or  other  supply  it  to  their  cows,  and 
even  the  unscientific  farmer  has  ob- 
served that  bran  is  a  very  good  food- 
stuff to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  if 
he  is  feeding  corn  fodder,  millet  or 
timothy  hay,  but  it  does  not  have  any 
appreciable  effect  if  his  cow  is  get- 
ting clover.  In  the  latter  case  a  feed 
of  corn  nubbins  or  ground  cc  rn  is 
what  has  the  desired  effect. 

He  has,  or  maybe  has  not,  deduced 
from  this,  that  bran  and  clover  are 
similar  as  to  the  elements  they  con- 
tain, and  one  might  be  substituted  for 
the  other.  By  actual  analysis  bran 
has  been  found  to  contain  12.3  pounds 
of  protein  in  a  hundred  weight  and 
37.1  pounds  of  carbohydrates.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  table  below  giving 
the  per  cent  of  these  elements  in  the 
hay  made  from  the  principal  legumes: 
Protein.  Carbohydrates. 

Red    clover 6.8  35.8 

Alsike    clover 8.4  42.5 

Alfalfa    ii.o  39.6 

Cowpeas    lO.S-  38.6 

Having  made  the  comparison  which 
these  figures  make  possible,  it  is  easy 
to  decide  whether  it  pays  to  buy  bran 
to  supplement  the  corn  silage  and 
fodder  raised  on  the  farm.  Take  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  bran;  two  tons  of 
clover  are  more  than  its  equal  in 
feeding  value.  How  many  tons  can 
you  raise  to  the  acre?  If  you  an- 
swer "three."  then  an  acre  of  clover 
is  worth  to  you  the  price  of  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  oran,  minus  the  work 
of  cutting  and  putting  up  the  hay. 

.-Msike  clover  compares  more  fa- 
vorably with  bran  than  docs  the  red 
clover,  but  as  its  yield  is  never  so 
great,  an  acre  would  grow  an  amount 
of  hay  of  less  value  than  that  produc- 
ed on  an  acre  of  common  clover.  Alf- 
alfa ranks  nearest  the  bran  in  feeding 
value,  poun«l  for  pound,  and  a>  its 
yield  is  greater  than  the  other  le- 
gumes mentioned,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  it  is  the  m<i>t  profitable  to  grow. 
Some  experiment  stations  report 
yields  rtf  from  five  tons  up  per  acre, 
and  some  gro\vcr>  liavc  claimed  as 
high  as  ten  tons,  which  seems  fabu- 
lous. 

Cowpeas  make  a  very  fair  compari- 
son with  bran  and  tliere  is  no  ques- 
tion that  two  or  three  tons  can  eas- 
ilv  be  raised  to  the  acre  of  the  latter 
varieties  at  least,  though  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  more  quickly  growing 
sorts  like  the  New  Era  and  Whippoor- 
will  would  picid  that  amount  of  hay 
if  the  land  i--  fairly  fertile. 

The  tjuestion  for  the  farmer  dairy- 
man to  decide,  then,  is  whether  it 
pays  to  buy  bran,  when  by  growing 
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Tubular 


In  February  a  certain  man 
wished  to  try  an  experiment 
with  a  Tubular  separator    He 
wanted  to  know  by  actual  test  e.x 
actly  what  the  Tubular  would  do. 

He  bad  no  cows  so  he  arrant;- 
ed  with  a  dairyman  neighbor  to 
make  the  experiment  with  the  milk 
from  the  dairy  of  the  latter.  The  ar- 
rangement was  for  the  experiment- 
er to  skim  the  milk  at  the  neighbor's 
dairy,  and  the  cream  to  go  to  the 
creamery  instead  of  the  wholQ  milk. 

The  dairy  owner  feared  a  loss  of 
cream  in  this  way,  and  so  bargained 
that  the  experimenter  was  to  pay  the 
difference  between  what  would  have 
been  obtained  for  the  whole  milk  and 
the   money  actually  received  for  the 
cream. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Dairy- 
man was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
cream  had  returned  him  $30  more  money 
than  the  factory  would  have  allowed 
him  for  the  whole  milk. 

Sequel— Next  day  the  dairyman  and 
two  neighbor  dairymen  each  bought  a 
Tubular  separator,  and  then  hired  a 
man  out  of  employment  to  kick  them 


Gained 

$30  More 

in  a  Month,  for 
Cream  Alone,  than 
Whole  Milk  Yield- 
ed.    Hauling  and 
Time  Losses 
Also  Saved. 

because  for  years  they  had  been  throw- 
ing away  $30  per  month  in  ignorance  of 
what  a  Tubular  would  do  for  them, 
though  the  opportunity  to  try  a  Tubular 
in  their  own  dairies  was  always  open  to 
them. 

If  you  haven't  a  Tubular  you  can 
gain  profitable  knowledge  by  a  test 
similar  to  above;  and  money  profits 
twice  a  day  after  you  put  the  Tubular 
in  your  dairy.   Write  for  Catalog  No.  300 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Ont.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Chicago,  III. 


leguminous  plants  the  same  elements 
may  be  furnished,  and  a  high  price  be 
gotten  out  of  the  use  of  his  land, 
while  the  soil  will  be  left  in  better 
condition  than  before  the  crop  was 
grown. 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  this  mat- 
ter before  planting  season  is  past. 
Cowpeas  will  make  a  crop  in  ninety 
days  and  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis, 
39  degrees,  they  can  be  planted  after 
wheat  and  make  a  crop  before  frost. 
Where  clover  will  grow  it  is  to  be 
preferred,  because  it  need  not  be 
planted  every  year,  and  alfalfa  is  even 
better  for  this  reason,  but  the  cowpeas 
can  be  relied  on  till  a  sufficient  area 
has  been  sown  to  clover  or  alfalfa  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  cows  and 
other  farm  stock. — D,  C.  C.  Cornman, 
in  Farm  and  Stock. 


•.   :  THE 
FRIEND 

ILLS  EVEBY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 


wbfn  our  patent  (praytr  is 

uied.      Kerpn  all  iimrct 
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^  ^  quartnmllkaiHlniuth  fifth, 

NO    LICE   In  Ponltry  llounc.  <>r  any  pla>  p  it  ia 

aprayrd.    If  dealer  offera    aobttitute.  a<-nd   iis  91    for 

Improved  3  tulic  Sprayer  and  enDiigh  SHori  FLY    to 

rriitert '.Mio  rows  Name  expreia  offire.  91  rrtnrned 
f«own  not  protected.  Rend  pomal  fur  free  hook  let. 
8hoo-Ply  MicCo..  isil  N.  lOthRt.,  Phil*..  Pa. 
Editor  kuuwa  irom  espcrtence  that  Sbou-Flyia  O.  K. 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  HOG. 


Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  the  Kan- 
sas Board  of  Agriculture,  contributes 
an  excellent  article  to  the  Kansas 
i'armer,  under  the  above  head.  He 
says: 

.After  all,  swine  breeders,  with  all 
their  breeding  and  feeding,  their  study 
of  types,  families  and  pedigrees, 
should  keep  in  mind  the  common- 
sense  hog.  that  the  practical  every- 
day farmer,  who  cares  more  about 
types  than  breeds,  and  more  about 
form  than  pedigree,  needs,  must  have, 
and  in  the  end  will  have.  Fundamen- 
tally, the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
care  wluther  the  hog  wears  red, 
white  or  black  hair;  whether  its  ears 
liang  down,  or  stand  up.  whether  it 
has  swirls  and  cowlicks,  or  combs  its 
hair  straight.  What  he  wants  first  is 
.in  animal  with  constitution;  and  any 
.system  of  breeding,  whether  inbreed- 
ing or  outbreeding,  whether  straight, 
crooked,  or  otherwise,  that  enfeebles 
the  constitution  is  the  kind  of  breed- 
ing the  farmer  docs  not  want  in  his 
lurd.  To  closely  inbreed  or  line- 
breed  merely  for  the  development  of 
some  particular  unimportant  marking. 


curl  in  the  tail,  or  droop  of  ear,  at 
the  same  time  weakening  the  consti- 
tution or  dwarfing  the  size,  is  to 
tread   on  dangerous  ground. 

The  farmer  does  not  care,  either, 
for  hogs  "bred  in  the  purple."  He  is 
not  particular  whether  the  great 
grandsire  of  his  stock  sold  for  one, 
three,  or  five  thousand  flollars.  His 
chief  interest  is  in  this:  What  breed 
or  type  of  hogs,  for  the  care  ancl  feed 
it  is  practicable  for  me  in  my  situa- 
tin  to  give  them,  will  yield  the  larg- 
est return  in  pork  and  money?  He 
is  furthermore  interested  in  having 
hogs  as  nearly  immune  from  disease 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end  he  wants 
those  with  vigorous  constitutions; 
pigs  that  will  fight  each  other  for  the 
best  before  they  are  a  day  old,  even 
if  doing  so  leads  to  the  vice  of  steal- 
ing later.  He  docs  not  hold  his  pigs 
amenable  to  the  code  of  morals  enun- 
ciated in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  commonscnse  hog  must  be  a 
greedy  fellow,  and  more  or  less  of  a 
hustler  on  occasion.  He  must  not  be 
an  animated  lard  keg,  a  gob  of  fat, 
nor  a  fastidious  loafer,  to  be  fed  on 
dainties.  He  must  not  be  delicate  or 
a  mincing  cater,  but  growthy,  vigor- 
ous, healthy,  and  as  good  a  lf)oker  as 
possible  consistefit  with  the  sterling 
swine  virtues  mentioned.  Breeders 
of  any  breed  can  produce  this  type  if 
they  will. 


m 
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Page  Two. 

COMING  CATTLE  CONDITIONS. 


Seeing  clearly,  indicated  by  increas- 
ing prices  of  cattle  and  the  shortage 
that  must  increase  from  this  on  by 
reason  of  the  narrowing  cattle  ranch- 
ing on  the  public  lands,  James  B. 
Haggin,  of  the  noted  Elmdorf  farm, 
near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  has  de- 
termined to  Sell  his  fine  horses,  said 
to  be  worth  a  million  dollars,  and 
turn  his  big  farm  into  growing  fine 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
outlook  in  cattle  growing  was  never 
more  reassuring  than  it  is  now.  The 
days  of  large  ranches  pn  the  public 
lands  are  about  at  an  end,  and  the 
public  lands  are  about  at  an  end,  and 
the  great  numbers  from  that  source 
of  production  to  supply  a  growing  de- 
mand must  come  from  the  agricultu- 
ral States.  It  has  come  to  be  well 
understood  that  our  valuable  lands 
cannot  aflford  to  grow  any  but  the 
very  best  cattle,  and  so  the  breeders 
of  the  best  will  find  a  growing  mar- 
ket for  this  class  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. No  one  can  afford  to  grow 
a  common  beef  animal  on  $ioo  per 
acre  land  that  will  sell  for  only  $50 
to  $60,  when  he  can  'with  the  same 
feed  grow  such  as  will  sell  for  $90  to 
$100  per  head.  These  are  the  plain 
facts  of  the  markets  as  to  the  com- 
parative selling  prices  of  common  and 
high  grade  beef  cattle.  It  is  only  by 
using  pure  bred  sires  on  our  best 
grade  dams  that  we  can  attain  to 
growing  these  high  priced  cattle.  And 
so  far-seeing  breeders  are  shaping 
their  affairs  to  meet  this  condition. 
A  correspondent  from  the  ranch  re- 
gions of  the  Southwest  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Indiana  Farmer: 

"Settlers  going  and  cattle  coming 
out.  Cattle  are  being  shipped  off  the 
range  in  trainioads,  while  settlers  are 
literally  going  in  in  trainioads." 

And  so  it  is.  that  cattle  growing  on 
the  public  land  ranches  is  rapidly  di- 
minishing, and  the  corn  belt  will  have 
to  increase  the  cattle  breeding  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  Touching  this  mat- 
ter Secretary  Brown  of  the  American 
Cattle  Breeders'  .Association  says: 

"The   meat   supply  of  the  future   is 
not  to  be  produced  on  a  few  ranches, 
but    on    many    small    farms,    and    on 
these  high-priced  farms  only  the  beef 
can   be   produced    economically.     Daf- 
rymen   are   using   better     dairy   cows 
and   our  beef-producing   farmer   must 
fall    in    line   with    better   cows   of   the 
beef   breeds   and    use   pure-bred    bulls 
only.     While  looking  to  an  extension 
of   our    pure-bred    business    into    new 
fields,     let     us     remember     that   our 
greatest   field    for   extension    must    be 
among   our   neighbors    on    the    farms. 
The  relation  of  the  breeder  of  pure- 
•     breds    for    breeding    purposes    to    the 
breeder  of  grades  for  market  must  be- 
come closer  and  closer  as   time   goes 
by.       Between  dairying  and  beef  pro- 
duction the  average  farmer  favors  the 
latter,  especially  while  there  is  a  scar- 
city  of  labor.     Live   stock   is.  and   al- 
days  will  be.  the  basis  of  our  agricul- 
tural     wealth.       During     the      recent 
financial  depression   live   stock   values 
depreciated  less  than  the  products  of 
nearly    every   other    line    of    industry. 
There    was    never   a    more    propitious 
time  to  embark  in  the  pure-bred  bus- 
iness or  to  push  your  particular  breed 
Whan  at  the  present  time." 

The  following  quotfltiens  from  the 
Chicago  market  since  January  last 
stiows  the  growing  demand  for  beef 
cattle: 


Week   ending —  Top 

January    ii 6.35 

January    18 6.30 

January    25 6.40 

February    i 6.25 

February    8 6.10 

February    15  .     6.00 

February    22 6.15 

February    29 5.95 

March    7 6.25 

March    14 6.35 

March   21 6.35 

March    28 7.35 

April    4 7.50 

April    ir 7.25 

April     18 7.20 

April    25.. 7.2s 

May    2 7.25 

May    9 7.30 

May    16 7.40 

May    23 725 

May    30 7.30 

June    6 7.75 

Jwne    13 785 

June  20 7.85 


Bulk 

.4.85@575 
475@S-90 
47S@5-8o 

475@5-8s 
4.85@5.90 
4.85@S.85 
4-85@S7S 
4-9o@5.75 
4.8o(?i)5.85 
5.25@6.oo 
S.40@6.3o 
575@700 
5.90(10)7.10 
5.7S@6.90 
5.65(?^6.8o 
S75@6.90 
5.75@6.85 
5.9o@7.oo 
6.oo@7.io 
5.6o@6.65 
5.60(0)6.60 
6.50<??7.40 
6.75(«)7-50 
6.85(0)7.60 


A  HOG   CHOLERA  SPECIALIST. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Snoddy,  the  originator  of 
the  Snoddy  Remedy  and  presi(^.'nt  of 
The  Dr.  J.  H.  Snoddy  Remedv  Co.. 
of  Alton,  111.,  has  proven  an  efficient 
hog  cholera  specialist.  He  has  edu- 
cated several  other  men  in  bis  meth- 
ods of  treating  hog  cholera  and  they 
are  all  kept  busy  visiting  and  treating 
the  diseased  herds  of  the  country. 
They  have  cured  in  the  last  two 
months  some  of  the  most  noted  herds 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  fact 
they  are  sure  curing  the  disease,  be- 
cause they  go  into  some  of  the  herds 
that  are  sick  and  dying  every  day  and 
stop  the  disease  in  short  order,  cur- 
ing such  sick  hogs  as  are  able  to  take 
their  treatment,  and  seldom  lose  a 
hoer  that  ran  take  the  treatment. 

Most  of  our  prominent  breeders 
can  testify  to  these  facts,  among 
which  is  George  W.  Xeckman.  Mt. 
Sterling.  Til.:  Thomas  &  Hogset, 
Golden,  111.;  R.  L.  Comer,  Carlinville. 
III.:  A.  L.  Lynch.  Mt.  .Ayr.  Iowa,  and 
J.  B.  Lynch.  Independence,  Md..  who 
breeds  the  finest  and  highest  types  of 


PAIR  OF  FOUNDATION 
HOLSTEINS  $100.00 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  July— 1908. 

Duroc-Terseys.  There  are  many  in 
all  other  breeds  that  have  had  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Snoddy's  method  of 
curing  hog  cholera,  among  which  is 
Burgess  Bros.,  Bement,  111.;  Good- 
rich Stock  Farm  Co.,  Eldon,  Mo.,  and 
many  others  that  we  have  not  space 
to  print. 

All  these  men  will  testify  that  this 
remedy  certainly  cures  hog  cholera, 
because  they  have  tried  it,  and  many 
of  them  have  used  it  for  years  and 
have  cured  their  hogs  more  than  one 
time. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  Any 
practical  farmer  can  use  it  successful- 
ly and  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak 
of  disease  that  comes,  with  the  Snod- 
dy Remedy  if  he  uses  it  according  to 
the  plain,  simple  directions. 

Snoddy's  book  on  Hog  Cholera  is 
free  to  anyone  who  will  write  for  it. 
It  fully  explains  the  whole  principle 
of  treatment.  Every  hog  raiser  should 
have  one.  Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  the  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  Al- 
ton, 111.,  and  you  will  receive  their 
free  book  by  return   mail. 
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roUlTRY  SUPPLIES, 


Poaltry-raf8«»r9  have  found  that  ■ 
the  belter  the  Incubators  and 
prooders  thej-  use.  the  bettor  the 
roods  they  feed,  the  more  money 
theymake.andthe  more  nleasure  j.u«3r 
jretout  of  their  fowls.  We  want  to  sub*  -i 
Ply  you  with  the  better  incubators  and 
proodera, foods  and  supplies.  We  manufac- 
ture and  market  the  beat  ffoods  In  the 
world  In  our  line.  The  ••United"  Incobi^ 
tors  and  brooders— standard  the  world  oy- 
er, and  favorites  with  poultrv  people— are 
our  h-aders  In   the    machine  line.   ^•Ban- 

'^3rp^mi'1/*'"'''*?'*y"    ^opam  need  no 
^'^rgument  to  convince  yon  of  their  merits. 

We  manufacture  and  imarantee  them. 
Uy  buyinff  all  your  nipplifa  at  one 
place  you  will  mve  on  freight, 
and  will  always  ^t  a  quality 
you  can  depend  on.  Send  w 
your  orders  and  save  money. 
Rofore  you  buy  eloewhere  write 
for  our  free  catalon.  Dolt 
to-day. 

United  Incubator 


Supply  Mfg.  Ooh    Dapt.  li 
86-M  Vaa«y8t..H.  V.  Cuf. 


Pontine  CalypMO. 


Bull  born  Feb.  27.  1908.  Sire— Topsy 
Ormsby  Prince,  whose  two  nearest 
dams  have  ofnclal  7-day  butter  records 
averaging    26.9     lbs.    each,     their     milk 

averaging    4.88    per    cent.    fat.       Dam 

Amarllla  Maid  Ormsby,  with  an  official 
record  of  378  lbs.  milk.  11.85  lbs.  but- 
ter In  7  days  as  a  2-year-old.  Her  dam, 
Amarilla's  Maid,  has  an  official  record 
at  4>/^  years  old.  of  425.1  lbs.  milk,  18.1 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days;  and  the  latter's 
dam.  Amarllla  (Imported)  has  well  ver- 
ified records  of  92  lbs.  5  02  milk  In  one 
day,  and  20,132  lbs..  15  ozs.,  In  one  year. 

rhis  bull  Is  a  splendid  animal,  well 
developed,  beautifully  formed,  hand- 
some and  attractive.  We  offer  him  to 
you  with  a  heifer  of  equal  quality  and 
breeding,  for  the  very  low  price  of 
$100.00.  The  pair  are  just  what  you 
want  for  foundation  purposes.  In  es- 
tablishing a  herd,  everything  depends 
upon  your  foundation  stock.  Be  sure 
to  start  right.  The  price  named  Is  for 
the  two  animals  carefully  crated,  F. 
O.  B.  the  cars,  registered  and  trans- 
fered  to  you  on  the  records  of  the  H.- 
t.    Association. 

This  Is  a  very  special  offer  and  can- 
not be  repeated  after  our  present  stock 
Is  reduced. 


TBE  STEVEKS   BROSHASTINGS  COIHPANY. 
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lBrooll«ia«  Hmp^U 


Liverpool*  If.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIO.X 

Oae  year  60   cents  Three   years  91.00 

Dlscontlnaed  at   end  of  pnld   Miibacrlption 

Samples    on    appllcntlun 

Canada  Snbscriptlonn  26  cents. 

ADVE3RTISINO 

For    Information    and     rates    address 

FISHBR     SPECIAL     AGRNCY 

New    York,    160    Nasnau    Street 

STILLWILL     SPECIAL     AGENCY 

Chlrnffo,   79   Dearborn    Street 

Or    Trrlte    direct    to    the    home    ufllre. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time 
and  will  begin  with  the  current  Issue  unless 
otherwise  specified.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  Is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
first  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported    to    the   publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  In  good 
condition    accepted   for   small    amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a 
change  tn  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not  be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
aetid  In  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  Is 
sent   that   your  subscription    has   expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  is  now  the  15th 
of  the  month.  To  insure  insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  all  changes  In  running  ads.  and 
new  ads  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  of  Issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  In  this  paper  i«  locked 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues.  but  we  do  not 
guararftee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest,  responsible 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by   the  courts. 

A    MARK    here    means    that    this    paper    is 
sent    you    as    a   sample   copy.      Please    look    it 
"over  carefully.     It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
J  r»  on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
'  soclatlons    are    doing.     No    other    farm    paper 
will    contain    so    much    valuable    Information 
as    Blooded    Stock    during    1908.     You    cannot 
afford    to    miss    it.     Send    us    your    subscrip- 
-   tlon  and  get  the   next   issue. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  with  this  issue.  Some  of  the 
very  best  writers  in  the  country  will  con- 
tribute on  these  subjects  and  the  Information 
in  any  number  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  jear's  subscription.  You  cannot  afford 
to   miss  anything  these  TMrrlters  say. 

On  th*.s  page  you  will  find  our  subscrip- 
tion offers  for  the  season.  You  can  save 
money  by  using  some  of  these  offers.  We 
want  your  subscription  at  once.  IMense  at- 
tend to  It  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay. -We  do  not  Intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  It,  so  we  wish  a 
prompt   reply   to   this   notice. 

1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  Or  three  years  for 
one   dollar. 

S.  Send  twenty- five  cents  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
farmers  In  your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  sen!  seventy-flve  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-flve  farmers 
Interested  In  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
Stock    for    three    years. 

8.  Send  three  new  subscribers,  each  for 
one  ye.ar,  and  one  dollar,  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  free  for  one  year. 
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Cluhbiac   offers    will    b«    foaad   on    another 


HORSE  NOTES 


WHEN  THE  EDUCATION  of  the  colt  should  begin  is  a 
question  that  has  several  phases.  One  man  will  contend  that  he 
might  as  well  try  to  teach  a  baby  the  multiplication  table  as  teach 
a  colt  to  pay  attention  to  commands,  but  the  cases  are  not  the 
same.  After  a  colt  is  three  months  old  it  is  in  full  possession  of 
its  faculties,  if  such  a  word  may  be  used  in  this  connection,  and  is 
as  teachable  as  a  much  older  horse.  The  secret  of  success  in 
training  a  colt,  or,  indeed,  any  other  animal,  is  to  try  to  teach  only 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Make  the  first  lesson  a  thorough  one,  and 
above  all  things  do  not  make  the  colt  afraid  of  you.  Keep  its 
confidence,  and  whatever  the  lesson  is  keep  at  it  until  it  is  perfectly 
learned.  The  second  lesson  will  be  learned  in  a  shorter  time  and 
the  third  in  still  shorter,  and  before  long  the  colt  will  begin  to 
comprehend  that  you  want  to  teach  it  some  new  trick  and  it  will 
try  to  help  you  out  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  in  the  end  once 
or  twice  showing  will  be  all  that  is  needed  in  any  lesson, 

THERE  IS  A  GREAT  DIFFERENCE  in  the  teachability  of 
colts.  One  will  pick  up  all  sorts  of  tricks  while  another  will  never 
be  able  to  get  beyond  the  duties  of  a  cart-horse;  but  a  good  cart- 
horse is  a  valuable  animal,  and  sometimes  the  best-trained  carriage- 
horse  cannot  till  its  place.  While  it  requires  one  sort  of  education 
to  make  a  good  riding-  or  driving-horse,  it  requires  another  to 
make  a  cart-horse,  but  as  much  pains  should  be  taken  with  one 
as  the  other. 

A  COLT  CAN  BE  RAISED  as  cheaply  as  a  steer.  A  calf 
needs  some  grain  the  first  winter,  and  the  colt  also  requires  some 
grain  the  first  winter.  After  that  he  will  winter  on  good  hay  just 
as  well  as  the  steer,  and  at  four  years  old  is  worth  more  money 
than  your  four-year-old  steer,  or  even  at  three  years  old  they  are 
worth  more  money.  We  speak  of  good  ones,  not  scrubs.  We 
think  one  reason  that  horses  have  been  so  low  is  that  the  farmers 
breed  every  plug  mare,  and  to  a  good  many  cheap,  plug  horses. 
Let  the  farmers  try  to  improve  their  stock,  and  we  think  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  realize  good  prices. 

IF  A  MAN  WANTS  A  JOB  not  as  easy  as  he  may  imagine  in 
advance,  let  him  go  upon  the  streets  of  any  town  and  try  to  buy 
a  first-class  family  horse.  He  will  find  scores  of  them  that  owners 
or  agents  will  swear  by  as  being  the  best  family  horse  ever  wrap- 
ped in  hide;  but  buy  him.  take  him  home  and  try  him,  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  will  prove  to  be  wrong  in 
some  vital  respect.  Nothing  but  constant  family  use,  with  the  most 
kindly  and  careful  treatment,  will  ever  make  a  family  horse  in  the 
true  acceptation  of  the  term.  A  family  horse  must  be  not  less  than 
seven  to  eight  years  old.  with  several  years  of  proper  experience, 
possession  of  his  entire  confidence,  and  a  good,  sensible  brain  to 
start  with.  \\  hen  any  individual  recommends  a  family  horse  as 
being  absolutely  reliable  when  it  is  less  than  seven  wears  old,  take 
the  statcnunt  with  a  grain  of  salt  and  save  your  family  from  acci- 
dents and  possibly  death.  .\  perfect  family  horse  is  cheaper  at 
$5f>o  than  an  unsafe  one  as  a  gift.  It  is  always  a  safe  proposition 
in  buying  a  family  horse  to  test  him  for  a  week,  to  be  driven  by  a 
well-posted,  strong  man,  to  save  accidents. 

USE  COMMON  SENSE  and  patience.  The  shortage  of  good 
lior-os  is  being  felt  more  and  more  all  over  the  country.  Take 
CM  re  of  your  good  colts  and  bring  them  up  to  the  marketable  age 
in   good   shape,  and  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble  and 

c'lro.     The  lH>t-Iooking  horse  brings  the  most  money. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  HORSE  is  increased  or  lessened  by 
his  education  or  training.  Many  colts  are  ruined  in  "breaking." 
Manv  are  n«;ver  broken  at  all. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT 

OF   THE    HOLSTEIN-FRIE- 

SIAN  REGISTRY. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association: 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  official  year  just  closed  has  proved 
the  most  successful  yet  passed  for  the 
Advanced  Registry  work  of  this  As- 
sociation. The  increase  in  the  work 
over  the  year  before  was  about  i6  per 
cent,  the  total  increase  during  the 
three  years  of  my  incumbency  of  this 
office  being  nearly  loo  per  cent.  That 
is,  the  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  are  doing  practicallv  twice  as 
much  official  test  work  as  they  were 
doing  three  yearS  ago.  The  propor- 
tion of  breeders  beginning  this  work 
during  the  past  year  has  been  greater 
than  ever  before;  and  the  success  with 
which  they  have  met  has  so  pleased 
them,  that  they  are  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Registry  system.  Besides  the 
satisfaction  they  gain  bv  proving  the 
capacity  of  their  cows,  they  find  that 
it  pays  from  a  money  point  of  view; 
for  even  the  owners  of  grade  herds 
are  now  demanding  advanced  registry 
bred  sires  for  the  heading  of  their 
herds. 

During  the  past  official  year  our 
breeders  have  had  2,055  cows  under 
test  for  periods  of  not  less  than  sev- 
en days.  Of  these  2,055  cows  whose 
records  were  reported,  47  began  their 
records  not  less  than  eight  months 
after  calving;  while  14  of  them  made 
semi-official  yearly  records.  Of  the 
1,994   ordinary    records      reported,   ^2 


were  extended  to  14  days,  and  173  to 
30  days.  The  averages  of  the  7  day 
records  by  ages  were  as  follows: 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-three  full 
aged  cows  averaged  age,  7  years; 
days  from  calving.  23;  milk,  463.5  lbs.; 
per  cent.  fat.  3.50;  fat.  16.226  lbs.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-six  senior  four- 
year-olds  averaged  age,  4  years,  10 
months,  15  days;  davs  from  calving, 
25;  milk,  455.2  lbs.;  per  cent,  fat,  3.46; 
fat,  15746  lbs.  One  hundred  sixty- 
five  junior  four-year-olds  averaged 
age,  4  years.  3  months,  28  days;  days 
from  calving.  24;  milk,  428.3  lbs.;  per 
cent  fat,  3.48;  fat,  14.884  lbs.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  senior  three-year- 
olds  average  age,  3  years,  9  months,  4 
days;  days  from  calving,  25;  milk, 
3971  lbs.;  per  cent,  fat,  3.46;  fat, 
J 3  736  lbs.  Two  hundred  and  eleven 
junior  three-year-olds  averaged  age, 
3  years.  2  months,  18  days;  days  from 
calving,  30;  milk.  383.2  lbs.;  per  cent, 
fat  2>A2\  fat.  13.067  lbs.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  senior  two-year-olds 
averaged  age,  2  years.  9  months,  18 
days;  days  from  calving,  28;  milk, 
344.5  lbs.;  per  cent  fat,  3.26;  fat,  11.- 
243  lbs.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-one 
junior  two-year-olds  averaged  age,  2 
years,  i  month.  19  days;  days  from 
calving.  29;  milk,  306.7  lbs.;  per  cent, 
fat,  3.43;  fat.  10.516  lbs. 

Considered  as  a  single  herd,  these 
1.994  animals  of  all  ages,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  were  heifers  with  first 
or  second  calves,  produced  in  seven 
consecutive  days  784-393-2  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  27,131.428  lbs.  of  butterfat; 
thus  showing  an  average  of  3.46  per 
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cent  fat.  Each  animal  produced  an 
average  of  393.3  lbs.  of  milk  contain- 
ing 13.607  lbs.  of  butterfat;  equivalent 
to  56.2  lbs.  or  27  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  15^  lbs.  of  the  best  com- 
mercial butter  per  week.  Figures 
are  sometimes  tiresome;  but  the  Ad- 
vanced Registry  office  deals  wholly  in 
figures,  and  in  no  other  way  can  we 
so  effectually  set  forth  the  wonderful 
merits  of  our  magnificent  breed  of 
dairy  cattle. 

The  records  for  butterfat  broken  in 
the  several  classes  during  the  year 
were  not  as  many  as  for  the  preceding 
year;  but  a  higher  mark  has  been  set 
for  the  junior  four-year  and  junior 
three-year  classes  of  the  seven-day  di- 
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vision,  and  for  the  junior  two-year 
class  of  the  eight  months  division. 
We  entered  the  year  with  8  cows  in 
the  list  having  records  above  24  lbs, 
of  butterfat  in  7  days;  and  we  close 
the  year  with  21  such  cows  in  the 
list.  We  began  the  year  with  6  cows 
having  30-day  records  in  excess  of 
100  lbs.  of  butter-fat  and  we  close  it 
with  12.  The  average  fat  production 
for  every  class,  but  the  senior  three- 
year-old,  has  been  raised,  some  of 
them  very  materially;  while  the  aver- 
age per  cent  fat  for  all  animals,  tak- 
en as  a  whole,  has  been  raised  from 
3.42  to  3.46  per  cent.  The  showing 
made  is  simply  wonderful. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  to  dou- 
bly authenticate  all  specially  large 
records  by  the  use  of  the  retest  for  a 
period  of  24  to  48  hours.  During  the 
period  of  retest,  the  cow  is  kept  un- 
der constant  watch,  day  and  night; 
two  supervisors  having  her  in  charge, 
and  each  taking  his  turn  in  the  over- 
sight. During  the  year  past,  72  of 
these  retests  were  ordered,  all  on  very 
large  productions  of  fat. 

As  the  average  cost  of  a  re-test  is 
about  $6.00,  the  superintendent  be- 
came much  exercised  in  mind  over 
the  cost  to  the  Association.  He  final- 
ly hit  upon  the  plan  of  distributing  a 
special  report  blank  for  supervisors  to 
use  in  special  cases.  The  supervisors 
have  been  prompt  in  the  use  of  this 
blank  in  nearly  all  cases,  enabling  the 
superintendent  to  keep  close  watch 
from  day  to  day  of  all  large  yields; 
and  while  the  keeping  in  touch  with 
so  many  supervisors,  working  in  so 
many  different  states,  has  added  much 
to  the  superintendent's  work,  the  plan 
is  most  satisfactory  all  around,  and 
enables  him  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  retests  by  fully  25  per  cent,  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  re-test  sys- 
tem. 

Interest  in  semi-official  test  work  is 
on  the  increase,  although  the  number 
of  such  tests  actually  reporteH  is  less 
than  last  year.     The   great   record  of 
998.26  lbs.  of  fat  from  27.432.5  lbs.  of 
milk,  completed  during  the  past  year 
by  Colantha  4th's  Johanna,  makes  her 
the  leading  dairy  cow  of  any  and  all 
breeds,  and  confers  the  honor  upon  the 
Holstein-Friesian     breed   of   standing 
first  and  foremost,     in     all     respects, 
among  the  dairy  breeds.     The  plan  of 
establishing  a    National    Dairy    Regis- 
ter of   Merit   will  be   laid   before   you 
today,  and  you  will   take  such  action 
as   may   seem  best   to   you.     I   believe 
in,   and    have   for     many     years    been 
working  in  favor  of  adding  the  semi- 
official test  to  our  present  system;  in 
order   to   fill   out    the   lactation    period 
with    test    work,    and    so    establish    a 
more  perfect  basis  for  the  selection  of 
breeding  stock  to  be  used  in  the  im- 
provement   of   the    breed.     But    I    am 
not   an   advocate   of     any     such   plan 
which    would   assume   to   be   the   only 
system    for    guaging      the      merits    of 
dairy  cattle,  and   by  such   assumption 
would   discriminate   against    the    value 
of  official  tests  made  under  any  other 
plan.     Holstein-Friesian  breeders  have 
too   much    money    invtsted      in    cattle 
tested  under  its  present  system  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  discredit  that  system 
in    the    slightest    degree.     Touch    the 
system,  even  by  implication,  and  you 
touch  the  purse  of  the  owner  of  every 
Holstein-Friesian     cow     tested  under 
that  system. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can 
be  but  one  official  test;  and  anything 
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partially  official  and  partially  private 
must  be  semi-official.  Taken  for  just 
what  it  is,  am,  as  I  have  already  said, 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  addition  of 
the  semi-official  test  to  our  present 
system,  but  I  am  opposed  to  the  des- 
ignation of  such  tests  as  official,  and 
thus  confusing  the  mind  of  the  dairy 
public  as  to  what  an  official  test  really 
is.  Fully  believing  in  its  great  value 
to  our  breeders,  and  in  giving  a  great- 
er degree  of  recognition  to  the  semi- 
official test  than  we  do  now,  I  recom- 
mend to  this  meeting  that  it,  by  prop- 
er resolutions,  recommend  to  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  next  year  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,000  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  tests,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  its  board  of  Officers  to  appor- 
tion that  sum  by  classes  as  prize 
money  in  essentially  the  same  way  as 
the  prize  money  for  the  30-day  and 
'eight  months'  test  is  now  aoportion- 
ed.  The  amount  suggested  is  not 
large  but  breeders  making  semi-offi- 
cial tests  will  also  be  in  condition  to 
make  regular  official  'eight  months' 
tests;  thus  sharing  in  the  prize-money 
and  making  a  success  of  that  form  of 
test,  yvhich,  as  you  see  from  my  re- 
port, is  now,  as  far  as  number  of  tests 
is  concerned,  very  little  short  of  an 
absolute  failure. 

In  order  to  make  the  immense 
amount  of  data  on  file  in  the  Advanc- 
ed Registry  office  available  to  Hol- 
stein-Friesian breeders,  at  its  actual 
cost  to  the  Association  for  clerk-hire, 
and  to  aid  in  conserving  the  natural 
financial  resources  of  the  Association, 
I  have,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  year,  inaugurated  a  system  of 
official  pedigrees;  and  it  is  already 
evident  that  this  form  of  pedigree,  is- 
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What  the  Tubular 
does  in  the  dairy  puts  it 
foremost — twice  as  clean 
separating  as  other  sepa- 
rators at  Fairmount.Minn.; 
twice  as  clean  at  Kendall,  Wis.; 
six  to  ten  times  as  clean  at  Scots- 
burn,  N.  S.;  fifteen  times  as  clean 
at  Gananoque,  Ont. 

But  these  competitions  were 
faraway  from  your  home?  Well, 
try  it  out  in  your  own  dairy  and 
see  whether  the  Tubular  is  sterling, 
whether  it  will  do  better  for  you, 
with  your  own  cows,  than  any 
other  process  or  separator.  No 
cost  to  you.  Just  write  us  you 
want  to  know  what  the  Tubular 
can  do  for  you.  Ask  first  for  Cat- 
alogue No.  300,  it's  a  good  intro- 
duction. 
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Your  Profits  Are  Cut 

At  FOUR  Points  by  ABORTION 

1.  Too  Ix)»e  CiUei,  thus  preTentIng  a  natural  Increaae  in  your  herd. 

2.  loH  Lose  mill,  a  direct  money  low. 
8.  lou  Lose  Cowg,  for  an  uoprofltable  cow  must  be  disposed  of.  or  she  eats 

her  head  off,  a  loM  In  either  case. 
"O"  I^«e  Time  "nd  Labor  in  caring  for  a  diseased  cow,  t>e8ides  running 
the  risk  of  Infecting  the  entire  herd. 
Too  can  utop  til  this  loss  by  Rtamplng ont  the  dUeaRe  with  Dr.  Darld  Roberts* 
AatMbortlonSernm  Treatment.  Yob  ran  admlnlKter  the  treatment  yoarcelf. 
--T!*]",'"  *^**  ^r-  *;  ^-  Alexander,  of  the  WlKconoin  Eiperlmental  SUtion  mts  In 
rephr  to  an  Inquiry  in  re^fanl  to  the  K<.l)*rt8'  Treatment  for  Abortion-  "l  must 
conlM*  that!  cannot  pr.«orlbe«n3rthlri(ff<<rcont«tfiou8at>ortlon  that  frlTMaa  good 
!^i«K  ?f  *''*^*£^'*'I*^  ''■"J"  ""^  "»«  "'  '•'■  '**"'«1  Kol*rt8'  Anti-Abortion  Serum, 
woica  to   my   knowledge  has  succeeded  where  thoroutrh  application  of  an  antl- 

iieptlo  treatment  advimetl  1>t  me  had  failed 
to  »tav  or  prevent  the  disease.  HI*  other 
remedies  are  also  reliable  and  worthy  of 
extended  use  by  stt.x'kmen." 

Your  herd  may  be  Infected  with  atwrtlon 
without  showinif  positive  symptoms.    If 
there  Is  a  falUnK  off  In  the  rtow  of  milk  or 
in  the  quality.   If  your  cows  are  run  down 
or  are  out  of  condition, you  outrht  to  e»- 
amlne  them  and  make  tests  for  Abortlqn. 
Even  if  they  are  in  apparent  good  condl-' 
tlon,  one  or  more  of  them  may  lutre  the 
fferms  of  oontiiirlousahtortlon  in  the  sys- 
tem.   It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  And  oat 
if  your  cows  are  affected,  and  the  sooner 
you  ninke  the  test  the  more  yon  wUI  save 
In  time  and  money. 
Ask  for  "Ths  Praetleal  Hsas  Trterfaariaa.**    It 
tellsallatx>ut  abortion-,  how  to  detect  It  and  how  to 
Stamp  It  out.  ItUFRKK.  This  book  is  the  published  result* 
of  Dr.  David  R.ilH>rt»'  twenty  years  experlmenU  and  reter- 

1.1.^  J..  Inary  enHTlcnc-e  with  the  diseaoe  of  Abortion.  It  Is  a  ll.oa 
ciotn  bound  tK>ok.  Cut  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  It  today  with  lOc  poat- 
aire.  If  you  send  at  once  we  will  put  you  on  the  free  list  of  "The  Cattle 
specialist."  a  monthly  live  gto<k  Journal. 

A  ^usitite  uiittranipe  awho.u  ,.,ry  e..«  wh,,..  »,.  ■•hen.'  i.ti- 

Abortloa  9^r%m  \%  awd  a*  diref  Ird  In  "The  Praftlrai  Hoa*  Vrteriaarlaa."     Ia  eaaa 
•ffallar*  wc  retara  Ike  eett  oftreatairat. 

A  public  re<-o(rnltlon  of  Dr.  Ror)ert.s"  thoroutrhness  and  sminence  aa  a  ret- 
erlnarian  wa.x  his  recent  appointment  a^  SUte  Veterinarian  of  Wisconsin. 
one  of  the  Kreatest  dairy  states.  Tfce  fael  that  haadrtda  at  k»rds  ha«»  kM>a  •■•• 
(Mtfallj  treated- not  one  unHuccessfuliv— tells  why  we  can  guarantee  the 
treatment.  Send  the  Free  Book  Coupon  w  hile  you  hare  it  In  mind.  The 
book  is  a  complete  ^uide  in  treatinif  all  live  stock  diseases. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,   •"VrindVvV.Waukwhi.  Wig. ' 

vs^n^^H^.ii^l^V^ horses  ...     hojTP  xheep poultry.    Please  send  me 

FRSB  the  "Practical  Home  \  eterlnarlan.    I  enclose  iDc  for  postage. 
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A-X^ 


$1.00  Free 
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iR.F.  D.iro, 


..-•PO SUte 

Also  send  "The  (^ttle  Specialist"  FREE  for  one  year. 
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sued  by  the  Association  through  the 
Advanced  Registry  office,  is  destined 
to  become  very  popular  among  our 
breeders,  as  well  as  the  source  of 
quite  a  revenue  to  the  Association. 
Official  data  is  also  issued  to  such 
breeders  as  prefer  to  get  out  their 
own  pedigrees.  It  has  required  near- 
ly three  years  to  get  the  Advanced 
Registry  office  in  shape  to  be  able  to 
do  such  work.  This  work  can  be  best 
done  during  the  summer  months;  but 
it  will  be  the  endeavor  to  give  prompt 
service  at  all  times,  except  during  the 
month  of  May. 

The  hardship  of  the  Advanced  Reg- 
istry office  consists  in  its  being  ex- 
,pected  to  receive,  verify,  accept,  re- 
poi-t,  award  prizes  and  make  the  di- 
vision of  prize-money  so  as  to  cover 
every  certified  report  received  up  to 
the  evening  of  May  15th  of  each  year, 
and  to  have  everything  ready  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  a  little  over  two 
weeks  later.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  careful  systematizing 
every  detail  of  the  work  in  such  a 
manner  as,  without  disorganizing  the 
system,  will  make  it  possible  to  lay 
aside  portions  of  the  work,  to  be  tak- 
en up  again  and  completed  during  the 
summer;  also  making  it  possible  to 
complete  the  data  for  any  one  animal 
on  short  notice,  so  as  to  make  such 
data  available  for  any  breeder  or  for 
official  pedigree  purposes.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  you  have  not  receiv- 
ed Certificates  of  Adavanced  Registry 
as  yet  for  the  last  100  or  more  of 
animals  accepted;  and  the  office  will 
not  be  fully  caught  up  in  all  respects 
till    some   time   in    September. 

To  the  close  of  the  last  official 
year,  a  total  of  8,554  animals  have 
been  admitted  to  Advanced  Registry 
as  original  entries,  of  which  579  were 
bulls.  During  the  past  year,  1.311 
cows  and  84  bulls  have  been  admitted 
as  original  entries,  while  744  cows  and 
66  bulls  have  been  admitted  to  re- 
entry under  the  rules  governing  such 
entries.  The  total  of  entries  for  the 
year  is  2,205,  as  against  1,965  reported 
by  me  one  year  ago.  an  increase  of 
nearly  13  per  cent.  The  receipts  and 
expenses  of  this  office  for  the  past 
year  are  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand $    205  65 

Treasurer's    draft 7889  08 

Duplicate    certificates i  50 

Official    pedigrees 10640 

Total $8202  63 

Expenses. 

Printing    $3118  89 

Clerk    hire 1192JR4 

Office  rent  and  sundries jop'oo 

Postage  and  telegraph 608  38 

Retests,  in  number  T2 424  81 

Freight  and  express 54  51 

Office    furnishings 325  55 

Office    supplies 107  21 

Supt's  traveling  expenses....       83  23 
Superintendent's    salary 200000 

Total $8215  52 

Due  Supt.  to  balance 12  89 

The  growth  of  the  office  may  be 
measured  by  the  increase  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  postage  and  50  per  cent  in 
the  printing  bills.  During  the  year 
an  edition  of  8,000  copies  of  the  Out- 
lines of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Regis- 
try System  was  printed,  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  taking  2,600  copies, 
and  5,000  copies  being  turned  over  to 
our  Literary  Bureau.  Of  the  advance 
sheet  of  the  official  reports,  1,000  cop- 
ies of  each  issue  are  now  printed  and 


distributed;  this  mailing  list  steadily 
grows.  The  general  correspondence 
of  the  office  also  grows  proportionally 
and  takes  a  large  share  of  the  Super- 
intendent's time.  The  iSth  Volume 
of  the  Advanced  Register  has  been 
printed  and  delivered;  and  the  copy 
of  the  19th  volume  is  nearly  complete, 
the  entries  being  in  print.  I  will  ex- 
press the  usual  hope  that  the  printers 
will  make  it  possible  to  deliver  the 
book  earlier  this  year;  and  as  it  is 
being  printed  in  Chicago,  I  think  my 
hopes  will  be  fulfilled. 

Again,  I  desire  to  thank  owners  and 
the  index  and  a  small  proportion  of 
supervisors  for  their  prompt  reports 
in  cases  of  large  production;  thus  en- 
abling me  to  order  re-tests,  when 
deemed  desirable,  promptlv  and  with- 
out inconvenience  to  any  one. 

As  prize  money  for  records  report- 
ed during  the  last  official  year.  $3,991 
has  been  divided  among  about  80 
breeders.  Winners  of  even  the  small- 
est prizes  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  success;  for  with  such 
magnilkent  showing  as  our  records 
make,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  win  any 
prize  at  all.  In  addition  to  this  re- 
port, and  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
same.  I  also  submit,  in  pamphlet  form, 
a  report  of  the  official  and  semi-offi- 
cial butter-fat  records  made  during 
the  past  year,  and  of  the  prize-win- 
ning cows  in  the  several  classes  of  the 
three   prize   divisions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Malcolm  H.  Gardner, 
Supt.  of  Adv.   Reg. 

MONEY  ON  SHEEP. 
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I  am  not  talking  to  you  about  the 
winter  lamb  business  now;  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  to  you  of  how  the  ordinary 
farmer  can  manage  to  make  money 
on  sheep  in  Pennsylvania,  says  Joseph 
E.  Wing,  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Live    Stock    Breeders. 

He  should  begin  in  February  or 
March,  and  first  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  a  little  about  taking  care  of  the 
ewes  in  pregnancy.  This  is  the  thing 
most  people  know  little  about.  I  love 
to  talk  about  it,  because   I  have  had 
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takes     all     weight    off 
horses  and  keeps  their  heels  away 

from  the  disks. 
A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


How  the  Ordinary  Farmer  Can  Man- 
age to  Make  It. 
I  think  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to 
have  one  hundred  ewes.  This  is  a 
nice  little  lot  to  take  care  of.  He 
need  not  learn  to  know  them  all  by 
name,  but  he  can  know  them  all  by 
sight. 
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so   much    experience    with    it.     I    had 
the    benefit    of    that    when    I    was    a 
young  man  and  had  a  young  wife,  and 
a  nice  lot  of  sheep,  and  I  was  as  hap- 
py as   I   could   be.     I   kept  my  sheep 
very   carefully  housed,   and   protected 
from   the  weather,  and   led   them  out 
to    water,    and    took    all    the    care    of 
them  that  I  knew  how.     I  had  read  a 
good  deal  about  the  value  of  protein 
in    the    feed    and    bone    meal,    and    of 
wheat  bran  and  clover  hay,  and  oats 
sometimes,  and  I  never  saw  anything 
prettier    than    that     bunch    of    sheep. 
But   when   the   lambs   came   then  the 
clouds    came   over   my   sun.     Feeding 
.so    much    protein    had    developed    too 
much  bone,  and  the  lambs  could  hard- 
ly  be   born  at   all.     I    remember   one 
weighing    17   pounds,   but   the   mother 
died  and  the  lamb  died.     I  took  it  in- 
to the  house  and  nursed  it  and  fed  it, 
but   it   died.     The   lamb  died   because 
I   did   not   know   how  to  feed.     Well, 
an  old  man  who  had  raised  sheep  for 
many    years    said    to   me:    "You    take 
too  good  care  of  your  sheep;  let  them 
hustle,  and  give  them  oat  straw.   You 
have  wasted  your  feed  by  giving  them 
too   much."     So      I      gave      them    oat 
straw    and    a    little    corn    fodder,    and 
they    looked    fine    and      well    rounded 
out.    but    there    was    something    not 
([uitc    right.       You    can    learn    to    tell 
that   in   your     sheep     just   as  a   man 
learns  to  know  when  his  wife  is  mad. 
At   first  he  needs  a  diagram  to  show 
him,  but  after  awhile  he  learns  it  in- 
stinctively.      Well,    the    lambs    came, 
and   they   looked  all   right;   there   was 
nothing   wrong   to   be    seen,   but    they 
did  not  live.     That  ewe  did  not  have 
that    lamb   at    the    psychological    mo- 
ment; there  are  forces  at  work  in  her 
beyond  the  care  of  man.  and  I  learn- 
thcii  this  wonderful  thing,  that  if  the 
ewe  did  not  have  milk  in  her  udder, 
she   did   not   love   her  lamb  either.     I 
have  had  an  old  ewe  look  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  lamb,  and  say  as  plainly 
as  if  she  could  talk,  "Joe.  here  is  that 
lamb;   I   have  no  use  for  it;  you  had 
better   take   care   of  it."     And   I   tried 
it  many  times,  and  have  nursed  those 
lambs    and    fed    them,    and    tried    my 
best    to    raise    them,    but    rarely    with 
success.     And  1  learned  this  then,  that 
if  a  ewe  does  not  have  milk  in  her  ud- 
der she  docs  not  have  any  love  in  her 
heart,  either,  and  these  ewes  did   not 
have  milk  in  their  udders  because  they 
did  not  have  these  lambs  at  the  psy- 
chological   moment. 

Then  I  thought  that  if  .1  was  care- 
ful to  get  a  good  sire,  my  lambs 
would  be  all  right;  so  I  exercised 
great  care  to  get  good  sires.  Then, 
one  day  I  had  a  lamb  born,  and  the 
moment  it  was  born  it  looked  around 
very  lively  and  found  its  dinner  and 
enjoyed  it.  and  1  said.  "That  lamb 
has  strength,  and  it  is  going  to  live, 
but  it  died.  Its  father  lived,  and  its 
mother  lived,  and  all  its  kindred  It 
would  take  a  special  story  to  tell  how 
too  much  strength  is  too  good— how 
it  is  almost  as  bad  as  too  little. 

Now  we  have  learned  how  the 
lambs  should  be  born,  and  we  will 
go  back  to  our  ewe.  We  keep  that 
ewe  carefully  house  and  protected 
from  the  wet  weather.  an«i  wo  fed  her 
up  with  alfalfa  and  bran,  and  yet 
none  of  those  lambs  will  live.  Why? 
She  gets  no  exercise;  she  stands  too 
much,  and  none  of  those  lambs  v^ill 
live.  Keep  her  out  of  doors,  and  give 
1  KX  exercise,  and  feed  her  well,  but 
not  too  well,  and  see  if  those  lambs 
will  not  live.     Our  sheep  must  not  be 


exposed  to  the  weather,  but  they 
must  not  be  kept  too  warm.  I  have 
a  neighbor  who  has  a  barn  worth 
$3,000,  and  he  has  never  raised  a  sin- 
gle sheep  in  it.  He  keeps  it  closed 
too  tight,  and  his  sheep  get  no  air. 
You  need  the  air. 

A  man  who  has  sheep  should  have 
a  lot  of  little  panels  made,  about  3J/4 
feet  long,  and  fitted  with  two  little 
doors  to  keep  the  lambs  together. 
You  can  fold  the  panels  up  and  put 
them  away  when  you  don't  want 
them. 

Never  give  the  ewe  any  change  in 
her  iecd,  and  no  increase.  It  may 
cause  a  great  many  troubles,  and  give 
indigestion  to  give  her  anything  dif- 
ferent, but  gradually  decrease  it  while 
seeing  that  she  still  has  enough  to 
eat.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  give 
her  some  protein,  and  some  wheat 
bran,  and  some  alfalfa,  thinking  that 
will  make  milk. 

If  you  think  the  lambs  cannot  suck 
all  the  milk  out  so  as  to  get  a  fresh 
supply  next  tiinc>  it  is  wise  to  milk 
her  for  a  few  days  until  the  lambs 
cet    bigger. 

Now  another  thing:  Make  a  place 
where  the  lambs  can  go  in  and  the 
ewes  cannot  follow,  and  make  it  so 
that  they  can  get  in  easier  than  out. 
The  lamb  is  the  creature  of  oppor- 
tunity. Most  men  are  like  them,  and 
some  of  you  men  will  probably  go  to 
the  legislature  some  day;  and  some 
will  probably  go  to  prison;  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  opportunity.  So  if 
the  lamb  has  the  opportunity  to  go 
into  this  place  he  will  do  so.  Place 
in  that  pen  a  little  trough,  and  in  that 
trough  some  grain — wheat  bran  will 
iio,  or  a  little  corn  meal,  very  coarse 
ground,  or  about  i  per  cent  oil  meal 
cr  buckwheat  bran.  It  doesn't  take 
long  for  these  little  fellows  to  get 
started  eating  the  grain,  and  I  tell 
you  they  enjoy  it.  Then  comes  the 
grass  in  the  fields,  and  here  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  impress  upon  you: 
keep  them  off  the  pjass  when  it  is 
growing.  When  you  turn  them  out 
of  the  pen,  turn  them  into  a  little 
>ard,  and  keep  it  bright  and  cle:in. 
and  when  you  give  them  grass  feed 
it    to    them    on      the      ground.     \\  hv? 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  grass  but  a 
little  coloring  matter,  but  until  he  gets 
something  to  do  he  does  not  need  very 
much  of  it. 

When  you  turn  them  out  you  may 
have  some  trouble  about  intestinal 
parasites.  That  time  comes  along 
about  the  middle  of  June,  Then  the 
ewes  go  out  to  grass  with  the  lambs, 
and  I  tell  you  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  those  lambs  run  up  and  down  the 
fields  and  play  and  then  run  up  to 
the  ewe,  and  off  again,  as  if  asking 
her  to  watch  them  play. 

Make  a  place  in  the  field  and  spread 
a  little  corn  meal  there  for  them,  and 
one  of  the  best  things  you  can  give 
them  is  coarse  salt  that  you  buy,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  is  the  mother's 
milk— the  best  of  all  for  them. 


If  you  would  prove  that  lice  are  a 
direct  source  of  loss  to  the  farmer, 
pick  out  the  poorest  and  most  runty 
looking  hog  i  nthe  bunch  and  almost 
invariably  you  will  find  him  to  be  the 
lousiest.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to 
the  one  idea  that  the  lice  prefer  a  hog 
thin  in  flesh.  The  more  logical  con- 
clusion is  that  the  hog  is  this  because 
of  the  lice,  the  irritation  they  pro- 
duce, added  to  the  actual  loss  of 
blood  having  retarded  its  growth.  If 
the  presence  of  lice  will  make  a  hun- 
dred pounds  shortage  in  the  weight 
of  one  or  tw.o  hogs  in  the  drove  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the 
hogs  will  be  more  or  less  below  their 
best  productive  power  and  something 
should  be  done. 
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SOME   MEANS    OF   DETECTING 
THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  UN- 
PROFITABLE   COW    IN 
THE    HERD. 


Cow  testing  associations  may  be 
defined  as  voluntary  associations  of 
neighbors  desiring  through  co-opera- 
tive effort  to  detect  unprofitable  cows 
in  their  herds,  says  Prof.  J.  B.  Lind- 
sey,  in  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Bulletin. 

These  associations  are  very  com- 
mon in  Europe,  and  are  being  rapidly 
organized  in  several  of  the  western 
states  and  in  Canada.  Experts  are 
employed  who  make  periodic  visits  to 
weigh  the  milk  and  test  it  for  but- 
terfat,  and  who  are  willing,  when 
called  upon,  to  offer  advice  and  sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  dairy  herd. 

The  cost  of  doing  the  work,  which 
includes  traveling  expenses,  board 
and  salary,  in  many  cases  is  borne 
partly  by  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  partly  by  the  state,  and 
may  amount  to  from  $2  to  $6  per  cow 
yearly.  The  plan  is  perfectly  feasible 
if  well  organized  and  if  a  sufficient 
number  can  be  induced  to  become 
members.  It  is  believed  that  ere  long 
many  such  association  will  be  organ- 
ized in  Massachusetts,  and  that  they 
will  be  under  the  direction  and  re- 
ceive help  from  the  state. 

The  following  plan  is  tentatively 
suggested  whereby  the  average  farm- 
er can  help  himself  and  at  a  minimum 
outlay  of  time  and  money,  ascertain 
the  profitable  cows  in  his  herd. 

Weighing:  Begin  when  the  cow  is 
fresh  and  weigh  her  milk  for  three 
consecutive  days  in  each  month,  pre- 
ferably about  the  middle  and  record 
the  weight  on  previously  prepared 
ruled  paper.  (Blank  forms  for  keep- 
ing complete  monthly  records  can  be 
had  at  dairy  supply  houses.)  The 
sum  of  the  amount  produced  for  three 
days  multiplied  by  10  gives  the 
amount  produced  for  the  month.  The 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  a  portion 
of  a  month  can  be  estimated  by 
weighing  the  milk  for  one  or  two  days 
and  multiplying  by  the  proper  num- 
ber. Continue  the  weighing  for  one 
year,  and  from  year  to  year  if  you 
would  know  the  whole  truth.  Pre- 
serve yearly  summary  in  permanent 
record  book. 

The  balance:  Any  balance  or  scale 
will  do,  but  the  Chatillon  balance, 
with  the  scale  graduated  into  pounds 
and  tenths,  and  with  a  movable  point- 
er so  that  when  the  empty  pail  is  sus- 
pended, the  pointer  may  be  made  to 
indicate  zero,  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
scales  cost  $3  at  any  dairy  supply 
house. 

When  to  sample:  Sample  the  milk 
of  each  cow  in  the  second,  fourth  and 
seventh  month  after  calving;  any  time 
during  the  month  will  do,  but  the 
middle  is  to  be  preferred.  The  aver- 
age of  the  three  tests  will  be  a  fair 
index  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  dur- 
ing the  milk  period.  Thus  if  the  milk 
tests  3.8,  4.2  and  4.8  per  cent  fat,  the 
average  would  be  4.27  per  cent  for 
the  entire  period. 

Utensils  needed  in  sampling:  A 
pint  lightning  jar  for  each  cow;  a 
small  coffee  cup  or  long  handled  gill 
dipper  for  taking  the  sample;  a  box 
of  bichromate  of  potash  or  B.  and  W. 
corrosive  sublimate  tablets  for  pre- 
serving the  sample  (a  solution  of 
formalin  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
tablets;  it  can  be  procured  at  any 
druggist.       Add   five     drops     with   a 


medicine  dropper)  to  be  procured  of 
any  dairy  supply  house  at  a  cost  of 
$r  to  $1.25  per  box. 

How  to  sample:  Powder  fine  with 
a  knife  one-half  of  a  tablet  and  put  in 
each  jar.  Milk  the  cow  dry  and  pour 
the  milk  as  carefully  as  possible  from 
one  pail  to  another  three  times  in 
order  to  mix  it.  Do  not  allow  any 
more  frothing  (air  bubbles)  than  pos- 
sible. Dip  out  a  cupful  of  the  milk 
at  once  and  pour  into  the  jar.  Mix 
the  milk  with  the  preservative  by  a 
careful  rotary  motion.  Do  not  shake 
or  turn  the  jar  upside  down.  Proceed 
in  this  manner  for  four  consecutive 
milkings  (two  full  days).  Be  sure  to 
mix  the  milk  by  the  rotary  motion 
each  time  a  sample  is  added  to  the 
jar  and  keep  the  jar  tightly  covered. 
The  jar  should  be  marked  with  the 
name  and  number  of  the  cow. 

The  samples  may  be  tested  by  the 
owner  of  the  cow  if  he  has  a  Babcock 
machine,  glassware  and  acid,  or  it 
may  be  taken  to  the  creamery,  or  in 
exceptionable  cases  sent  to  the  ex- 
periment station.  Testing  outfits  with 
full  instructions  may  be  hau  of  any 
dairy  supply  house,  who  furnish  cata- 
logs  on   application. 

Illustration  of  year's  Milk  Product. 

3  days       30  days 
yield.         yield. 

Month.  lbs.  lbs. 

January    90    xio      900 

February   78    xio      780 

March     72    xio      720 

April     66    XIO      660 

May    60    XIO      600 

June    ...54    XIO       540 

July     48     XIO      480 

August     42    XIO      420 

September     ...,,..,...  .30    xio      300 

October    20     xio       300 

November   15     xio       150 

December     (dry) 

Total 5750 

Total  5,750  pounds  milk  x  4.27  (av- 
erage per  cent  fat)  equals  245.5  pounds 
butterfat. 

Converting  butterfat  into  butter 
Increase  the  pounds  of  butterfat  by 
1-6  (the  1-6  represents  the  water,  ash 
and  curd)  thus:  1-6  of  245,5  pounds 
butterfat  equals  40.9 -[-245.5  equals 
286.4  pounds  butter  produced  during 
the  year. 

SUMMER  COMFORTS. 

Comfort  in  summer  is  as  important 
to  egg-production  as  comfort  in  win- 
ter, and  in  order  to  provide  not  luxu- 
ries, but  necessities,  for  tlic  hen-. 
poultry  houses  and  fowls  should  be 
inspected  daily.  The  fowls  must  not 
be  crowded  and  ventilation  shouUl  be 
induced  as  much  as  possible  without 
allowing  a  draught  to  flow  over  the 
birds  at  ni^ht.  On  very  warm  nights 
an    open    shed    will    answer. 

The  importance  of  having  shade  in 
the  poultry  yards  should  not  "be  over- 
looked for  birds  of  the  larger  breeds, 
and  especially  those  that  arc  verv  fat 
are  easily  overcome  with  apoplexy 
and  the  poultryman  cannot  afford  to 
lose  his  hens  when  prevention  would 
have  saved  the  fowls. 

Lice  are  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  welfare  of  fowls.  When 
warm  weather  sets  in,  poultry  houses 
that  are  apparently  free  from  lice  arc 
overrun  with  the  pests  and  they  mul- 
tiply with  astonishing  rapidity.  One 
single  day  during  the  heated  term  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  presence  of 
these  enemies  of  the  birds  in  such 
numbers  that  one  will  gaze  in  aston- 
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ishment  at  the  number.  Before  the 
warm  days  arrive  the  houses  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  sprayed  with  a 
lice  exterminator  and  every  crack  and 
crevice  overhauled. 

Little  food  should  be  given  the 
hens  after  they  have  the  run  of  the 
fields  and  especially  when  the  days 
are  hot,  for  much  food  is  conducive 
to  upsetting  their  digestive  organs, 
and  if  any  food  is  given  it  must  not 
be  of  the  fattening  kind,  green  food 
being  preferable. 

One  means  of  great  loss  is  in  ship- 
ping the  live  fowls  to  market.  Hun- 
dreds of  coops  arrive  when  the  tem- 
perature is  up  to  90  and  100  with  the 
fowls  crowded  so  that  they  can  hardly 
breathe,  let  alone  move  around.  And 
how  many  are  void  of  water  in  the 
coops!  It  is  really  astonishing  to 
think  that  any  human  being  would 
send  a  live  bird  to  the  market  and  not 
have  a  care  for  its  comfort  while  on 
the  way.  Fowls  have  feelings  and 
-should  not  be  allowed  to  suflfer.  There 
is  always  a  loss  from  death  when 
fowls  are  so  shipped,  not  to  mention 
the  loss  in  weight  of  those  that  sur- 
vive. 

Treat  the  fowls  as  if  they  were  your 
friends,  which  they  surely  are,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  will  nay  you  in 
the  long  run,  not  only  in  dollars  and 
cents  but  in  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  you  appreciated  their  efforts 
to  help  you  earn  your  living  by  mak- 
ing them  comfortable  while  they  are 
working  for  you. — Mirror  and  Farmer 


In  the  dry  years  and  in  the  wet 
years,  live  stock  and  dairying  make 
a  mighty  good  buffer  that  will  help 
many  a  farmer  to  stand  the  hard 
knocks. 


HOTEL 

RICHMOND 

17th  and  H  Streets 
WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

100  Rooms.  50  Private  Baths.  American  Plau 

f5-  Day.    Upwards;  with  Bath   |i.  Additional 

Kuropean  Han,  $1  50  Per  Day.  Upwards: 

With  Bath,  |i.  Additional 


A  hiK'h.cIass  hotel,  conducted  for  vour 
comfort.  Remodeled,  refurnished  throuKh 
out.  Directly  on  car  line  Unin  Station 
2ominMtea.  Capitol.  20  minutes  Shops  and 
WUiil%M'°  ""'"tes.  Two  blocks  to 
White  House  and  executive  Buildines 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Club  »"«»»ng8. 

Summer  Scaaon  July  to  Oetober 

N^Y  ^^i^^.Vr'Vn"^  CottaKes.     l,ake  I.u«erne 
NY.  in    the    .\driondacks.      Switzerland  of 
America.     45  minutes  from  Saratoira 
Send /or  fiooklet  ' 

CLIFFORD  M.  LEWIS.   PROP 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

6»e  Hog  Worm  is  the  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  the  Hog 

„«*Jj?f^^"'*?I.*''*7°"*^"*''  **^  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  «  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  ^11  destroy  every  character  of  .  hSr 
worm  Even  the  hver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddf 
Remedy     Ten  cents  worth  of  £e  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  wirms  and  purify  the  bloTd  of  a  hundred 

^^^A  ^^""r^  "?  ^^^^  ^^Ti"  ^"^  ^^^  °"*  ^°""  °^  '"o^^  i"  «  ^^^  ^"^«  than  he  wSuld  have  gaSfed  Uho^^^^ 
remedy     Can't  you  afford  to  mvest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  thJS 

ToLTet^'^^'S^J^*  ^'"^^  »"^*«*"»«^    Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  TtS  S^ 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  Few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  ^eadine  ho.J 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  ^iStf 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO,  Sox  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


GROWING  CATTLE  IN  WEST- 
ERN NEBRASKA. 

"Growing  Cattle  in  Western  Ne- 
braska" is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  105 
of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 
The  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  de- 
horning cattle  and  of  feeding  alfalfa, 
prairie  hay,  and  cane,  and  combina- 
tions of  these  feeds  to  calves  and  to 
yearling  steers.  It  also  gives  figures 
showing  the  gains  made  by  steers  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  during  the  sum- 
mer periods. 

Experiment  No.  i  gives  the  results 
of  dehorning  one-half  of  a  herd  of 
150  two-year-old  steers.  These  were 
weighed  April  i,  1904.  They  were 
weighed  again  May  ist  and  ran  in  the 
Substation  canyon  pasture  until  De- 
cember 1st,  seven  months.  During 
the  month  of  April  they  were  kept  in 
a  pasture  in  the  South  Platte  valley 
by  the  owner.  All  steers  lost  in 
weight  because  of  lack  of  feed.  Those 
dehorned  lost  eight  pounds  more  per 
steer  than  those  not  dehorned.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  they 
lacked  thirteen  pounds  of  gaining  as 
much  as  those  not  dehorned.  During 
the  eight  months  after  dehorning, 
there  was  a  difference  of  twenty-one 
pounds  in  favor  of  those  not  dehorn- 
ed. The  difference  in  price  of  de- 
horned steers  for  feeders  still  made 
dehorning   profitable. 

Experiment  No.  2  gives  the  results 
f»f  wintering  100  steer  calves  in  live 
lots  of  20  steers  each  on  the  three 
main  forage  crops  of  western  Nebras- 
ka, viz.:  alfalfa,  prairie  hay  and  cane 
(or  sorghum  hay),  with  two  pounds 
of  grain  per  calf  daily.  The  results 
show  that  during  the  four  months  of 
the  experiment  alfalfa  produced  twice 
as  large  gains  as  prairie  hay  and  three 
times  as  large  gains  as  cane,  but  that 
a  ration  of  one-half  alfalfa  and  one- 
half  cane,  gave  almost  as  large  gains 
as  alfalfa  alone.  The  cheaper  gains 
came  from  alfalfa  and  from  alfalfa 
with  prairie  hay  or  cane. 

F.xperinicnt  No.  3  gives  the  results 
of  a  similar  test  with  the  same  steers 
as  yearlings.  No  grain  was  fed. 
Prairie  hay  and  cane,  each  fed  alone, 
did  not  prove  a  maintenance  ration. 
Alfalfa  and  rations  containing  alfalfa 
showed      substantial      gains.  Each 

steer  on  the  average  was  fed  one  and 
one-fourth  tons  of  forage  in  four 
months. 

The  results  of  all  the  tests  indicate 
that    summer   gains     are    made   quite 


cheaply  in  western  Nebraska,  but  that 
winter  gains  are  costly.  Where  cat- 
tle are  run  in  good  native  pastures  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  head  per  month, 
the  cost  of  gains  during  six  months 
from  May  ist  to  November  ist  is  be- 
tween fifty  cents  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  summer  gains  must  be  secured 
so  cheaply  that  they  will  cover  the 
cost  of  winter  feed  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  pasturage. 

The  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  asking  for 
Bulletin  No.  105. 


The  constitutionality  of  the  law 
which  provides  that  cattle  in  being 
shipped  to  market  may  not  be  kept 
confined  in  cars  for  a  period  longer 
than  twenty-eight  hours  without  un- 
loading for  rest,  feed  and  water  was 
upheld  in  a  decision  handed  down  at 
Topeka,  Kas.,  May  25,  by  Judge  John 
C.  Pollock  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court. 


What  a  few  sheep  will  eat  on  the 
average  farm  will  scarcely  be  missed, 
they  will  help  to  keep  the  farm  clean, 
and  will  add  to  its  fertility,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  "two  crops"  furnished 
by  the  sheep. 

A   GOOD   TIME  TO   BUY. 

We  all  hold  it  as  a  theory  that  the 
time  to  buy  is  when  prices  are  low, 
and  that  the  time  to  sell  is  when  they 
are  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, we  pay  this  theory  very  scant 
respect  in  actual  practice.  Generally 
we  follow  precisely  the  reverse  policy. 
When  prices  are  soaring,  then  we  buy, 
often  paying  prices  out  of  all  reason, 
and  with  no  just  relation  to  the  value 
of  the   thing  purchased. 

There  hasn't  been  a  bettor  time  for 
a  good  while  for  purchasing  ''iire  bred 
cattle  and  hogs.  For  various  reasons 
which  are  pretty  generally  understood 
prices  are  low  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  also  true  that  prospects  for 
good  times  in  the  pure  bred  live  stock 
business  are  unusually  good.  With 
low  prices  and  good  prospects,  shrewd 
buyers  ought  to  be  busy.  But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  too  many  will  not 
buy  until  the  higher  prices  they  are 
prophesying  actually  arrive.  Buying 
will  be  brisk  then,  but  there  will  he 
a  large  assortment  of  regrets  that  the 
buying  was  delayed  so  long. 


YOUR   HORSE  NEVER   "AFRAID" 

lof  tr»ini.  troUeyi  or  automobilM  If  driraa 
with  k  "Be«rr  Bit,"  the  onlj  abtolauly 
|k^  safe  and  humane  bit  mad*.  "Foar  Bite 
■^  in  One."  Quickly  adjusted  to  iuit  any 

i  mouth.    Write  me  today  for  trial  offer 
and  much  raluable  information. 
Prof.  B.  S.B«er]r,  PleaaMt  HIU,  Ohio 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


trmptr  aod  Indiccntloa  Cnre 

A  vrtrTiiirirv  Ki-iiiedv  for  wind, 
thro.it  uud  siuiiiuoh  triiulilvg. 
Strong ri-commendt.  $l.)iOper 
Cttn.nf  iii.tilHr«.<>re\|),  p'ppaid. 
Tke  Newton  Remedy  0«> 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


ENON  HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 


Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  both 

sexes.     If  you  are  looking  for  good  onei 
write  me. 

D.  W.  SDELLABAKGEK,        Eaoo.  OUo 

Chester  Whites 

I  hare  tbem  combining 
the  best  blood  lu  Che«ter 

Rood  Old  Che.ier  tb.t  li""»'Ide  '^1^0^^%%' 
naout,  we  hare  them  here  that   win  nlM^ii*  Vnn 
We  breed  and  Mil  on.y  the  b^ntJ    ivrt^e 

j-.  WEBSTER,    .   Kelton,    Pa. 

Fanneri  and  Breeders  I 
now  have  a  lar^e  •toek, 
probably  the  bt»t  I  ersr 
owned,  thorooyhbred 
Poland-China  ana  Ches 
ter  White  Plfg,  2  t*  S 
.  old,  sows  bred,  boars  ready  for  aervli"*  mil 

0»nie.   Buff  aud  fiarred  PI)  month  k.  ChlcksnZ 
f  sraaa  and  Renldftnee,  Gre«awon4,  Fa, 

AddrcM  C.  H.  DILDINK, 
Rout*  No.  I,  Rehrtburg.  p«. 


Bmrgalnm  In  Rolmml 
Ohlnms,  Berkmhlrom^ 
A  Ohester  Whttam 

—  I  now  hare  a  large  rtock 
of  probably  the  beat  I 
erer  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  I 
hare   boars   and  Sows 

,^    —    ^    ^^       *J1  breeds,?  to  fl  months 

old.  uatednot  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars  re^T 
tor  wrrloe,    Guernsey   CalTcn   and   BevlstenA 

and  I'-te  circular. 


»UDple«.      Write    for 
ttils  stock  must  to  an 
art 


S  rices 
wUl 


Puppies 

3  circular.    Als  st 

S^"^"*'  M.   B.  Turkey,  Barred  anfl    White  P 
«ooks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Dogs 

r.  r.  lAHlLTON,    .    CNtnirflte,  h. 
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BRITISH  PIG  BREEDING  AND 
FEEDING. 


To  manufacture  a  first  class  car- 
cass of  pork  from  an  ill-fed,  badly 
bred  pig  is  nearly  as  difficult  as  to 
make  a  "silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear."  The  selection  of  the  parents 
of  the  castrated  boars  and  the  spay- 
ed sows,  which  are  to  be  fattened  is, 
therefore,  of  vast  importance. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  the  system  of  rearing  but  one 
litter  of  pigs,  and  then  fattening  the 
sows.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for 
this  plan  is  that  young  sows,  when 
fattended,  will  take  the  place  of  a 
fattended  castrated  male,  or  spayed 
female,  and  thus  would  realize  more 
per  pound  than  would  an  aged  sow 
when  fattended;  also  that  in  certain 
districts  the  majority  of  pigs  are  fat- 
tened within  a  certain  few  months, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  pay  to  keep 
the  older  sows  to  produce  only  one 
litter  per  year,  says  VV.  R.  Gilbert,  of 
Alberta,  Canada,  in  the  Prairie  Farm- 
er. 

Either  of  these  reasons  is  a  good 
one  since  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  most  successful  pig  feeder 
is  the  one  that  has  fat  pigs  to  sell  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  particu- 
larly in  July  and  August,  as  the  high- 
est price  is  then  generally  obtained 
for  pork,  while  it  has  cost  less  to  pro- 
duce a  given  quantity  of  pork  m 
warm  than  in  cold  weather.  It  has 
been  conclusively  proved  that  in  se- 
vere weather  the  whole  of  the  nutri- 
ment contained  in  the  food  is  requir- 
ed to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  of  the 
pigs,  so  that  no  increase  in  weight  is 
made. 

Again  a  well  matured  sovy  will  rear 
at  least  20  per  cent  more  pigs  at  less 
cost  per  head  than  will  most  young 
sows  with  their  first  litters,  besides 
this  the  proportion  of  weakly  pigs 
will  be  smaller. 

Naturally  there  exists  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
type  or  style  of  pig  most  generally 
profitable.  The  first  point  considered 
is  the  market  which  the  pig  breeder 
proposes  to  supply.  In  London  and 
other  large  cities,  the  chief  demand 
is  for  pigs  some  four  to  five  months 
old  and  weighing  about  60  pounds 
dead  weight;  '  for  this  the  Middle 
White  Yorkshire  is  kept,  and  often 
crossed  by  a  Berkshire  boar. 

The  form  and  weight  of  the  fat 
pigs  required  in  other  districts  varies 
from  the  so-called  bacon  cures'  pig  of 
some  160  pounds  dead  weight  to  the 
250-pound  to  300-pound  fat  pig  want- 
ed north  of  Kngland.  For  this  finer 
<|uality  Large  White  is  the  more  gen- 
eral favorite,  while  in  some  districts 
the  Tamworth,  both  pure  and  cross- 
ed, and  the  Large  Black  are  preferred. 
Consumers  generally  are  much 
more  particular  as  to  the  quality  ot 
the  pork  which  they  purchase  so  that 
those  pigs  which  furnish  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  higher  priced  points 
arc  the  ni<.st  popular  to  breed  and  to 

fatten.  ,         ,       ,  ^     •      ;, 

The  term  of  life  for  the  fat  pig  J> 
so  short  that  climate  cannot  maJ^r'^V; 
ly  affect  its  growth  and  thrift;  m 
fact  the  life  of  the  pig  should  consist 
of  only  one  parl-the  fattening  period 
_not.^s  is  far  too  frequently  the 
case,  a  long  slow  period  to  be  fol- 
fowed  late,  on  by  a  more  or  less  long 


period  of  fattening;  by  this  an  enor 
^        -  Hss  is  sustained,  for  after  three 
months  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound 


of  meat  increases,  so  that  a  loss  re- 
sults in  a  few  months. 

In  England,  it  always  has  been 
and  will  remain  a  moot  point  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  breed 
pigs  and  then  sell  them  when  they 
are  eight  or  nine  weeks  old  or  to  keep 
them  for  six  months  and  sell  at 
strong  stores,  or  to  breed  and  fatten 
them;  at  present  the  last  is  in  great- 
est favor.  Apart  from  individual  gain 
this  system  lends  itself  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  pig  stock  of  the 
country,  as  the  breeder  and  feeder  is 
given  a  strong  incentive  to  breed  his 
pigs  that  they  will  grow  more  quick- 
ly and  fatten  more  readily  on  a 
smaller  quantity  of  food. 

The      management      of      sows    and 
young    pigs    varies    with    the    district. 
In  many,  if  not  in  most  instances,  the 
sow    may    be    kept    at    little    expense 
during    the    three      months    after    the 
rearing   of    her      pigs — a      run    in    the 
grass    fields    being     nearly    sufficient; 
then  when  the  grass  loses  its  quality, 
or  becomes  less  in  quantity,  an  addi- 
tion of  peas,  beans  or  corn   (soaked) 
is   given,   or   roots   of   every   kind   are 
given        raw — potatoes        only     being 
steamed  or  boiled.     In  regard  to  feed- 
ing, the  Wiltshire  bacon  is  made  from 
pigs   largely   fed   on   barley  meal,   but 
there   is   no   denying  there   is  a   thin- 
ness   about    the    shape    of    the    hams. 
The  celebrated  York  pigs  are  largely 
fed   on    potatoes      and      ground    oats, 
which  produce  fine,  well  shaped  meat 
without  being  too  fat.     In  Ireland  the 
general   feed   is   corn  meal   and   pota- 
toes, and  as  the  Irish  hams  are  justly 
celebrated   it    would     seem     that   the 
mixture  is  a  good  food.     It  is  gener- 
ally accepted  among  pig  feeders  that 
a    mixed    and    varied   diet    is   the   best 
for  pigs,  just  as  it  is  best  for  human 
beings. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  feeding 
which  have  proved  not  to  produce 
good  bacon.  First,  feeding  on  fish; 
the  bacon  tastes  and  smells  of  it,  a 
combination  of  flavors  not  acceptable. 
Second,  the  waste  products  of  brew- 
eries; though  they  seem  to  nourish 
the  animals,  they  produce  soft,  watery 
bacon. 

Finally,  the  great  aim  of  breeders 
is  to  get  a  breed  that  will  at  once 
feed  and  mature  quickly  and  produce 
a  fine,  lean  marketable  pork,  but  the 
two  things  are  not  so  easily  attained. 
A  breed  of  pigs  with  long  noses  cer- 
tainly produce  in  England  leaner  meat 
than  do  those  with  the  very  short 
snout;  but  when  that  breed  gets  into 
the  corn  belt,  it  fattens  so  rapidly  on 
the  corn  that  in  three  or  four  gener- 
ations the  new  pig  is  proclucing  as 
fat  meat  as  his  predecessors;  so  it  is 
a  pity  we  cannot  find  out  a  method 
of  feeding,  something  like  that  of  the 
Irishman,  who  fed  his  pig  well  one 
day  to  make  fat,  and  starved  it  the 
next  day  to  make  lean  meat. 


INTERNATIONAL   LIVE   STOCK 
EXPOSITION       DATES     EX- 
TENDED—NOVEMBER 28 
TO  DECEMBER  20,  1908. 


mou 


The  classification,  with  a  few  minor 
changes,  will  he  the  same  as  for  the 
1907  exposition. 

Cattle — Polled  Durham  cattle  were 
given  a  junior  and  a  senior  classifica- 
tion. 

Carload    Classes — Entries    in    these 
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classes  will  close   November  21,   one 

week  prior  to  the  opening  date  of  the 

show,    and    the    animals    must    be    in 

place   not   later  than   noon,   Saturday, 

November  28.  The  animals  exhibited 
will  be  judged  on  the  following  Tues- 
day and  remain  on  exhibition  until 
December  3,   1908. 

Carcass  Classes — A  separate  classi- 
fication was  adopted  for  the  live  ani- 
mals entered  in  the  carcass  classes, 
the  latter  to  be  judged  on  hoof  as 
well  as  on  the  block. 

Short-Fed  Special  Classes — Addi- 
tional special  inducements  will  be  of- 
fered to  exhibitors  in  these  classes. 

Sheep — The  Hampshire-Down,  Dor- 
set, and  Lincoln  sheep  were  given  in- 
creased appropriations. 

Sales — Hereafter  all  sales  of  pure- 
bred sheep  will  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  different  registry 
associations;  consignments  to  be  ac- 
cepted only  from  "International"  ex- 
hibitors. 

Sheep  Entries — In  the  future,  the 
number  of  entries  will  be  limited  to 
three  head  in  any  one  of  the  ram, 
and  to  four  in  any  one  of  the  ewe 
classes;  animals  brought  in  excess  of 
this  number  will  be  placed  in  such 
pens  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
sheep   department   may   designate. 

College  Classes — It  was  decided  to 
have  but  one  team  from  each  agricul- 
tural college  take  part  and  go  through 
the  entire  work  of  judging  instead  of 
two,  one  for  horses  and  another  for 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  as  in  the  past. 

Corn  Judging — The  corn-judging 
contest  was  eliminated  from  this 
show. 

Ponies — Shetland  ponies  were  giv- 
en a  special  classification  for  the  1908 
exposition. 


OAKS   HOTBL   CO. 

THE    KENMORE 

ALBANY,    N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  HOTELS  IN  THE 

CITY. 
European  Plan.         91.50   and    Upwarda. 

Within  five  minutes  walk  of  the  Capitol 

Buildings,   and  one   block   from 

Union  Depot. 


I.AP.WKTTE   HOTEL,        Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
NEW   ROCHESTER,        Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

100    Rooma    and    Bath;    175    Rooma 
with  Hot  and  Cold  Runnlns  Water. 

Busses  meet  ALL  TRAINS  and  BOATS. 
J.    A.    OAKS,    Proprietor, 

ALSO  THE  LAKESIDE  HOTEL,  new- 
ly built  in  1907.  Thompson's  Lake,  N 
i...  »"^  the  Helderberg  Mountains.  17 
miles  from  Albany.  Altitude  1650  feet. 
Hot  and  cold  running  water,  tub  and 
shower  baths.  Service  unexcelled. 
Rates  moderate.  Boating,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing golf,  tennis,  etc.  Good  livery. 
Send    (or  booklet. 

J.  M.  OAKS,  Maaavcr. 
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THE  FERTILITY  OF  EGGS. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture have  been  collecting  data  re- 
garding the  factors  which  affect  ijhe 
fertility  of  eggs,  the  question  having 
been  carefully  studied  at  a  number 
of  -experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

Too  warm  quarters  for  laying 
stocks  and  overfeeding  are  commonly 
believed  to  exercise  an  unfavorable 
influence  on  egg  fertility  as  well  as 
does  a  cold  season.  The  way  eggs 
are  handled  or  stored  is  also  believed 
to  aflfect  the  proportion  which  will 
hatch,  as  will  also  the  conditions  un- 
der which  incubation  occurs. 

The  vigor  and  character  of  the  par- 
ent stock  and  the  length  of  time  the 
male  bird  has  been  with  the  flock  are 
also  important  questions  with  respect 
to  egg  fertility.  At  the  outset  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  fertility 
and  "hatchability"  are  not  necessarily 
identical. 

An  egg  may  be  fertile  and  still  the 
germ  does  not  have  sufficient  vitality 
to  produce  a  healthy  chick  under  the 
ordinary  condition  of  incubation.  In 
a  series  of  incubator  experiments  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Station,  of  8,677 
eggs  tested,  83  per  cent  were  found 
to  be  fertile,  while  only  46  per  cent 
of  the  fertile  eggs,  or  38.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  eggs,  hatched 
under  the  conditions  of  the  tests. 

The  various  observations  made, 
while  not  necessarily  conclusive,  indi- 
cate that,  in  order  to  secure  fertile 
eggs,  which  will  hatch,  the  laying 
stock  must  not  be  kept  in  very  warm 
quarters  or  overfed;  the  males  must 
be  kept  with  the  hens  continuously 
and  that  only  eggs  should  be  used 
which  are  produced  after  the  male 
has  been  with  the  hens  several  days. 

Only  the  fowls  from  very  vigorous 
parent  stock  and  those  known  to 
produce  a  high  percentage  of  fertile 
eggs  (hens  vary  widely  in  this  re- 
spect) should  be  used;  the  hens  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  after  each  laying 
period,  while  the  eggs  should  be  han- 
dled carefully,  not  subjected  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  in  storage  and 
used  only  when   comparatively  fresh. 

CHANGES    IN    REGULATIONS 
REGARDING    CANADIAN 
SHEEP. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
aiSiended  its  regulations  governing 
the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  im- 
ported animals  so  as  to  require  a 
quarantine  of  thirty  days  for  sheep 
^iported  from  Canada  for  breeding 
4)urposes.  This  action  has  been  tak- 
en by  amendment  3  to  Bureau  of  An- 
imal Industry  Order  142. 

The  reflations  as  amended  pro- 
vide that  all  sheep  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  for  breed- 
ing, g^azing,  or  feeding  must  be  in- 
♦spected  at  the  port  of  entry  by  an  in- 
spector of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, and  also  must  have  been  in- 
epected  by  a  Canadian  oflficial  veteri- 
nar\^»  :$ni.  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 

ftil^^^-  signed  by  him,  stating  that  he 
yjg  inspected  the  sheep  and  has  found 
them  free  from  disease,  and  that  no 
contagious  disease  affecting  sheep  has 
existed  in  the  district  in  which  the 
sheep  have  been  kept  for  six  months 
preceding  the  date  of  importation. 
The  owner  or  importer  shall  present 
an  affidavit  that  said  certificate  re- 
fers to  the  sheep  in  question.     Sheep 


which  upon  inspection  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  do 
not  show  signs  of  scabies  or  other  dis- 
ease may  be  imported  from  a  district 
infected  with  scab  if  such  sheep  are 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by 
a  Canadian  official  veterinarian,  stat- 
ing that  they  have  been  twice  dipped 
under  his  personal  supervision,  or 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  an- 
other Canadian  official  veterinarian, 
in  one  of  the  dips  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  lime-and-sulfur 
and  tobacco-and-sulfur  dips  hereto- 
fore authorized,  the  amendment  al- 
lows the  use  of  approved  coal-tar  cre- 
osote, and  cresol  dips. 


FATTENING  LAMBS  AND 
WETHERS. 


The  greatest  and  most  profitable 
gain  to  be  made  by  the  feeder  is  in 
the  younger  days  of  his  lambs.  By 
feeding  grain  to  the  lambs  before 
weaning  they  will  produce  an  average 
of  70c  per  head  more  profit  at  wean- 
ing time  than  if  no  grain  had  been 
fed. 

By  feeding  some  bran,  linseed  meal 
and  oats  before  weaning  and  a  small 
quantity  of  oats  after  weaning,  it  will 
pay  to  the  owner  a  direct  profit  if  the 
lambs  are  to  be  sold  at  any  of  these 
times.  If  the  lambs  are  to  be  sold  in 
the  "fall,  the  feeder  can  make  them 
produce  an  average  of  35c  per  head 
more  profit  by  feeding  grain  before 
and  after  weaning.  When  oats,  bran 
and  linseed  meal  are  fed  before  and 
after  weaning  they  will  not  influence 
the  gain  during  the  fattening  period, 
which  is  usually  three  months,  but 
the  cost  of  gain  is  generally  on  an 
average  of  30c  per  100  pounds  cheap- 
er than  in  the  instance  of  the  lambs 
that  have  had  no  grain.  In  a  flock  of 
lambs  that  was  marketed  not  long 
ago.  the  feeder  said  that  the  most 
profitable  features  of  grain  feeding 
lambs  was  observed  to  be  the  early 
maturity  they  had  made  by  being  fed 
grain  from  birth  till  they  were  mar- 
keted. 

If  one  will  make  a  trial,  they  will 
find  that  by  feeding  lambs  grain  from 
birth  they  will  attain  a  general  average 
weight  of  133  pounds  7  weeks  earlier 
than  if  they  had  no  grain  previous  to 
fattening  and  that  this  weight  can  be 
reached  at  a  smaller  cost  if  the  lambs 
are  fed  grain  from  the  start. 

There  are  many  systems  of  feeding 
in  general  practice.  One  of  the  best 
is  to  feed  the  grain  first,  then  the 
succulent  food  and  last  the  dry  fod- 
der. 

When  fattening  wethers  induce 
them  to  eat  as  much  as  possible. 
When  they  are  about  three  weeks  old 
begin  to  get  them  to  eating  by  put- 
ting some  oats,  bran  or  linseed  meal 
in  a  small  trough  where  they  can  get 
it  whin  they  want  it.  By  keeping  the 
feed  handy  for  them  they  will  begin 
to  learn  to  like  it  quicker  and  when 
ready  to  wean,  they  will  eat  up  eager- 
ly all  the  grain  you  give  them.  Good 
and  better  results  can  be  had  by  feed- 
ing the  grain  in  two  or  even  three 
feeds,  if  less  than  100  are  fed  together, 
but  with  more  than  that  it  is  not  a 
commendable  plan.  A  very  import- 
ant matter  in  feeding  wethers  is  to 
puage  their  appetites;  this  can  be 
done  by  feeding  only  one-third  of  the 
fall  feed.  The  smallest  degree  of 
overfeeding  will  react  on  the  gain  of 
sheep;     but     in     many     instances     it 
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causes  scouring,  in  others,  constipa- 
tion and  in  some  the  result  is  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  flock. 

The  greatest  essentials  that  contrib- 
ute to  cheap  and  rapid  gains  are  quiet- 
ness and  confinement.  Keep  the 
flock  where  there  will  be  no  dogs  or 
anything  to  frighten  or  aouse  them. 
The  least  excitement  brought  on  in 
any  way  can  be  told  by  the  owner 
when  put  on  the  scales.  When  fat- 
tening wether  lambs  the  feeder  must 
give  careful  attention  to  the  quantity 
and  amount  of  erain  that  he  feeds 
By  doing  this  the  feeder  will  get  bet- 
ter returns  in  the  shortest  length  of 
time.  During  the  first  two  weeks  it 
IS  better  to  give  oni^'  one-half  what 
they  need  than  to  feed  them  too 
much. 

When  making  the  start  on  a  flock 
be  sure  to  do  it  well  and  safely  es- 
pecially if  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  grain.  Some  foods  are  safer  than 
others  to  feed  at  the  beginning, 
among  these  are  oats  or  bran.  Wheat 
is  comparatively  safe,  but  corn  is  the 
most  dangerous  grain  to  be  fed.  A 
liberal  feed  to  begin  fattening  on  is 
one  pound  per  head  daily  of  either 
oats,  bran  or  wheat,  if  they  are  ac- 
customed to  grain,  but  if  not  accus- 
tomed then  give  a  lighter  quantity. 
Gradually  increase  the  quantity  of 
grain  as  the  capacity  of  the  sheep  be- 
comes greater. 

When  fattening  wether  lambs  give 
them  some  succulent  food  in  their 
ration  and  they  will  remain  healthier 
(Cuntiniied  on   Pajce   14) 
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MONEY    IN    POULTRY 

You  can  saccoed  with  Poulny.  Waler-towl 
and  aqujbs  i  t  you  Ate  a  reader  of 
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Or  Papers  and  Books  are  the  best  Poultry  Publicatlom 
THE   PERFECTED    POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 

I*  the  most  complrte  POULTRY  BOOK  puhli.hed  It 
should  be  I  n  the  hands  of  every  poultryman.  Write 
fjrfu. I  information  concernine  thi'  book. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  THE  FEATHER.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Poultry  Journals. 

HOWARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

714  TWELFTH   STREET   N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D    C. 
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STARTING  ALFALFA. 


Alfalfa  is  a  new  and  most  import- 
ant  crop   for    Illinois.       It    will   yield 
four  to  six  tons  per  acre.     It  will  pro- 
duce   such    crops    for     six      or   seven 
years      without      re-seeding.       Alfalfa 
hay   contains    more   protein    than    red 
clover   and   is   about   three     times   as 
rich  in  this  costly  and  essential  food 
element    as    timothy   hay,    and    practi- 
cally   equal    in    feeding   value    to    the 
same   weight   of   wheat    bran.     If   the 
farmer  raises  alfalfa  he  will  not  need 
to  buy  but  little  if  any  bran  or  other 
nitrogenous  feed.  Alfalfa  in  any  form 
is   eaten   greedily  by  most   farm   ani- 
mals.    Its  growth  is  of  immense  value 
to  the  land.     Like  clover  it  brings  ni- 
trogen  from  the   air  to  the   sod,  and 
its  roots  penetrate  much  deeper  than 
those  of  the  clover,  bringing  up  fertil- 
ity   from    below,    loosening     the    soil, 
and  adding  quantities  of  organic  mat- 
ter.    It   has   been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated  that  alfalfa  can   be   profitably 
grown  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  the  grow- 
ing of  a  few  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  the 
following  definite  instruction  given  by 
Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  will  be  found  of  ex- 
ceptional value,  because  he  has  had 
had  probably  more  experience  in 
growing  alfalfa  and  under  wider  ob- 
servation of  this  crop  than  any  other 
man  in  Illinois.  Following  are  care- 
fully condensed  items  from  his  ad- 
dress and  answers  to  questions  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute: 

Alfalfa  is  a  hard  crop  to  start.  It 
is  delicate  and  tender,  and  to  put  alf- 
alfa on  ordinary  land  without  any 
protection  or  any  help,  is  like  throw- 
ing away  $4  an  acre.  The  money  is 
ordinarily  wasted  if  you  sow  it  as 
you  would  clover  or  most  other  crops. 
I  think  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  alfalfa  seed  sown  in  this  State  is 
the  same  as  wasted.  \Vc  want  to 
prepare  and  enrich  the  land  and  give 
alfalfa  the  best  possible  chance  to 
start  with.  If  the  land  is  sandy,  put 
on  20  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  30 
loads  would  be  better.  You  are  pre- 
paring the  land,  not  for  one  year,  but 
for  ten  years.  You  can  afford  to  do 
almost  anything  to  get  it  in  shape. 

The  land  should  be  worked  until  it 
is  free  from  weeds.  You  cannot  have 
alfalfa  prosper  with  weeds  and  foul 
grass;  destroy  them  before  you  sow 
the  crop.  If  you  will  have  the  land 
free  from  weeds  and  the  surface  soil 
enriched,  so  that  the  alfalfa  will  live, 
say  two  years,  then  it  will  grow  and 
take  care  of  itself. 

.Mfalfa  gets  its  roots  away  <lown  be- 
1..W    where   an^'   other   crop   li-i-   been. 
it    draws    phosphorus    and    putaskium 
from  the  deeper  soil.     It  is  not  neces- 
sary   to    apply    phosphorus    to    alfalfa 
land.     If  the  soil  is  acid,  put  on  plen- 
ty of  ground  lime  stone  and   manure. 
Get  five  cents  worth  c»f  blue  litmus 
paper  from  a  drug  store,  break  in  two 
a  ma--  "t  tht-  -oil,  insert  a  piece  of  the 
litnni-  paper,  and  press  the  >oil  firmly 
together   again.     After  ten   or  twenty 
minutes  removi'  the  soil  an<l  allow  the 
paper  to  dry.     If  the  drie<l  test  paper 
is    pink    or    red,    compared    with    the 
original    cdor.    the    soil    is    acid    and 
lucds    till-    ground    lime    stone,    about 
one    ton    per    acre,    thoroughly   mixed 
with  the  soil. 

If    you    have    clean,    rich    land,    you 
can  seed  alfalfa  the  last  of  April,  but 


from  a  good  many  years'  experience 
we  advise  sowing  alfalfa  between  the 
middle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. Have  the  ground  made  rich 
the  year  before  and  well  drained. 
Plow  the  ground  in  the  spring  at  the 
time  you  would  for  corn,  then  disk  it 
or  harrow  it  about  every  week  or  ten 
days  until  you  are  satisfied  the  weeds 
and  foul  grass  are  practically  all 
started  and  killed.  If  it  takes  until 
the  middle  of  August,  why  work  it 
until  then.  When  the  weeds  come, 
kill  them  with  your  harro\y.  In  a 
few  days  there  will  be  another  crop 
of  weeds  spring  up.  Go  on  with  your 
disk  and  harrow  your  ground,  and 
let  the  weeds  come  up  as  long  as  they 
v^ill,  kill  each  crop.  You  have  both 
killed  the  weeds  and  preserved  mois- 
ture. 

Then  thoroughly  inoculate  the 
ground  and  sow  20  to  25  pounds  of 
good  alfalfa  seed  and  harrow  it  in 
well.  If  the  ground  has  been  well 
manured  the  year  before,  I  cannot  tell 
you  any  better  way  than  this,  but  I 
don't  believe  it  is  necessary  to  thus 
give  up  the  use  of  the  lancl.  and  I 
think  after  you  have  found  that  you 
can  grow  alfalfa  you  will  follow  the 
plan  of  taking  a  field  that  has  been  in 
winter  wheat  or  clover,  plow  it  im- 
mediately, work  it  a  month,  and  sow 
It  about  the  last  of  July.  If  you  have 
harvested  the  clover  hay  crop  you  can 
give  up  the  land  the  last  of  the  year 
to  get  the  alfalfa  started.  After  the 
oats  crop  it  is  getting  too  late;  fol- 
lowing winter  wheat  is  better,  and  fol- 
lowing clover  hay  is  best  of  all. 

See  that  the  soil  is  inoculated  so 
that  you  will  have  bacteria  there  to 
enable  you  to  get  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  The  best  method  is  to  use  soil 
that  has  bacteria  in  it  already.  You 
can  get  this  from  an  old  field  where 
alfalfa  has  been  growing  several  years, 
or  you  can  get  it  from  an  old  patch 
of  sweet  clover.  Soil  it  in  at  the 
time  you  sow  the  seed.  When  the 
soil  for  inoculation  becomes  some- 
what dry  it  is  easily  scattered  by  hand 
from  the  wagon  or  from  a  sack  which 
one  can  carry.  Sometimes  it  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  an  endgate  seeder 
or  a  fertilizer  drill. 

Don't  scatter  infected  soil  over  the 
land  and  let  it  lie  for  many  hours  in 
the  hot  sun.  for  most  of  the  bacteria 
will  be  killed.  Use  a  wagon  load  to 
the  acre  if  you  can  get;  the  more  the 
l)etter. 

I  here  is  not  much  objection  to  get- 
ting a  few  sweet  clover  seeds  in  the 
field.  Sweet  clover  is  a  two-year 
plant,  while  alfalfa  lives  many  years. 
A-  the  alfalfa  is  mowed  three  or  four 
times  during  the  season  the  sweet 
clover  will  likely  not  have  time  to  go 
to  seed.  The  few  plants  in  the  field 
will  not  live  long.  To  get  the  soil 
lor  inoculation  scrape  off  one-half  inch 
f»t  the  surface  and  then  plow  a  fur- 
row three  or  four  inches  deep  At 
the  experiment  station  we  have  more 
than  doubled  the  yield  of  alfalfa  by 
inr.culating  the  soil  so  that  the  plant 
can   get  nitrogen  from   the  air. 

Alfalfa  is  almost  always  benefited 
»y  mowing:  next  to  that  is  disking 
It  it  dr.e-  HMt  <lo  well  mow  and  disk 
It.  We  want  to  get  nitrogen  into  the 
soil  and  consequently  the  soil  must  be 
open  and  porous.  That  is  one  reason 
why  we  disk  alfalfa  when  it  gets  a 
year  or  so  old.  after  every  cuttintr- 
disk  It  at  first  if  the  ground  is  hard! 
Set  the  disk  not  too  slanting;  so  that 
It  won  t  cut  the  crowns  off,  and  don't 
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set  it  so  it  will  cut  the  roots  off.  Disk 
It  twice,  if  it  is  all  right.  You  can  set 
the  disk  pijetty  straight  the  first  time; 
the  next  time  set  at  a  sharper  angle. 
The  two  objects  are  to  loosen  up  the 
ground  so  the  nitrogen  will  enter  and 
to  root  out  blue  grass  and  foul  weeds. 
The  disking  won't  kill  the  deep  al- 
falfa roots. 


SUCCESS  IN  SPEED  BREEDING. 

While  the  "fine  spun"     theories  of 
many  writers  on  the  subject  of  suc- 
cessful  speed    breeding  often   furnish 
entertaining  reading  and  many  times 
real  valuable  information,  the  fact  re- 
mains  that  the   "fad  and   fancy"   fel- 
lows, those  with  the  finely  drawn,  "sure 
thing,"   scientific    theories — have   nevr 
figured    in    trotting   horse    history   as 
preeminently  successful  trotting  horse 
breeders.     Indeed,  it  is  a  part  of  all 
histories    bearing    on    the    subject    of 
human  success  than  in  the  operations 
of  the  imperfect,  or  at  least  imperfect- 
ly  understood   sciences,     that   mental 
faculty  so  often  referred  to  as  "horse 
sense"  has  always  been  the  source  of 
the   most   conspicuous  and  most  uni- 
form success.     The  greatest  and  most 
successful     trotting     horse     breeders 
have    not    been     followers    nor   advo- 
cates of  finely  drawn  theories;  indeed, 
have   seldom     expressed     other   than 
general  ideas  on  the  subject  of  speed 
breeding,  they  leaving  the  matter  of 
hair  splitting  theorizing  to  those  who 
theorize  only,  but  do  not  succeed  in 
life  by  putting  their  own  theories  into 
actual  operation.     This  is  not  saying 
nor  implying  that  the  great  and  suc- 
cessful breeders  have  not  been  think- 
ing men.     On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  profound  thinkers;  but  they  have 
done  their  thinking  along  the  "horse 
sense"    line,   and   have     not   bothered 
themselves  about   the  first-foal   slush, 
the     every-other-year-to-the-same-sire 
foolishness  nor  yet  the  "easy  virtue" 
idea  of  low  record  sires  and  dam,  or 
no  speed   production. 
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Successful  breeders     have,  without 
exception,  been  plain,  practical,  "gen- 
eral    principle"     men— men     without 
hobbies,   pet   theories,   and   "chemical 
compound"    formulas   for   speed    pro- 
ducts.    They  have     been     men,  who, 
while  keenly  appreciating  good  blood 
lines,   and    would   have   nothing   else, 
have  been  able  to  recognize  real  qual- 
ity and  predominating  characteristics 
in  both  sires  and  dams,  and  have  pos- 
sessed a  keen  sense  of  individual  se- 
lection and  mating,  and  who  have  not 
allowed   their     judgment     to  become 
clouded   through     prejudices  through 
oyerstrong  likes  and  dislikes  for  cer- 
tain families.     Governor  Stanford  had 
a     strong     liking     for     thoroughbred 
blood  on  the  dam's  side,  but  at  that, 
no  combination  of  thoroughbred  blood 
could  lead  him  to  select  a  thorough- 
bred mare  for  harness  speed  breeding 
purposes   which   did    not    possess   the 
individual  characteristics  of  gait,  dis- 
position, etc.,  which  his  keen  concep- 
tion and  "horse  sense"  told  him  were 
essential    to   his    purposes.       He   pos- 
sessed    extraordinary     ability   in   the 
matter  of     individual     selection,  and 
through  the  aid  of  one  of  the  greatest 
trainers  of  the  age,  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably with  the  thorougUDred  cross, 
while  those  who  have  tried  to  follow 
his  plan  have,  as  a  rule,  relied  on  the 
thoroughbred  cross,  per  se,  and  have 
failed,   even   to   keep   the    Electioneer 
family   "going."       Col.    R.    P.    Pepper 
was  another  breeder  who  had  no  "pet 
theories"  nor  whims,  and  who  did  not 
fool  away  his  time  and  money  trying 
to    evolve    a     "solar     plexus     blow," 
"planting  in  the  moon,"  finely  drawn 
scientific  theories.     He  bred  trotting- 
bred   mares     to     trotting-bred"     sires. 
keeping  in   view     temperamental   and 
other     individual     characteristics  and 
qualities  in  his   matings,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded.    Among  later  breeders  of  the 
most  remarkably  successful   class  we 
have  the  Cecil  Brothers,  of  Danville, 
Ky.,    who    were    from    the    first,    and 
have    remained    so,      absolutely     free 
from    "freak"    ideas.       They    first    se- 
lected Gambetta     Wilkes,     a  Wilkes- 
Morgan-brcd  stallion,  possessing  very 
marked  individual  quality  and  charac- 
teristics, and   surrounded   him  with  a 
harem    of   well-bred,     mostly     young 
and   untried,   carefully     selected,   "or- 
thodox"-bred  mares,  relied  on  "horse 
sense"  methods  in  their  breeding  op- 
erations,  and   succeeded,   not   only   in 
producing   a     greater     percentage   of 
speed  than  any  former  breeder,  but  in 
producing  the  kind  and  class  wanted 
by  the  general  public,  and  in  making 
a   fortune  in  the   trotting  horse  busi- 
ness.    There    is    nothing   else    so    ex- 
pensive as  "freakish"  ideas  in  trotting 
horse  breeding,  nor  is  any  other  ele- 
ment  of   success     in     trotting   horse 
breeding  so  strong  as  is  the  plain,  old- 
fashioned  faculty,  "horse  sense." 

That  Mr.  Kecne  has  met  with  his 
share  of  misfortune  can  be  shown  bv 
the  fact  that  within  the  past  ten  years 
at  least  a  dozen  of  his  best  mares  have 
died,  in  addition  to  losing  Domino, 
Commando,  and  Sysonby.  At  Cas- 
tleton  no  marc  of  faulty  conformation 
is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
stud  and  none  but  the  most  richly- 
bred  matrons  are  deemed  worth  while. 
Descendants  of  long  lines  of  winners 
of  fast  events,  daughters  of  famous 
producers,  have  been  collected  for 
many  years,  and  today  his  stud  is 
conceded  by  the  best  authorities  in 
England  and  this  country  to  contain 
a  greater  number  of  priceless  brood 


mares  than  any  other  establishment 
in  existence.  Stallions  who  have  been 
failures  as  race  horses  arc  discarded 
and  even  those  whose  successes  on 
the  turf  justified  the  experiment  of 
giving  them  a  place  in  the  stud  are 
condemned  unless  their  success  is  im- 
mediate. Last  season  the  represen- 
tatives from  the  famous  breeding 
farm  won  over  $400,000,  and  already 
thus  early  in  the  year  the  campaign 
of  1908  has  been  a  brilliant  one.  Col- 
in, unbeaten  as  a  two-year-old,  at 
which  age  he  won  12  straight  races, 
ten  of  which  were  stakes,  has  contin- 
ued his  brilliant  form  and  after  cap- 
turing the  Withers  Stake  at  a  mile, 
and  having  aparently  broken  down, 
has  quickly  recovered  and  won  The 
Belmont  at  one  and  three-eighth 
miles.  The  three-year-old  Celt,  by 
Commando.  finished  first  in  the 
Brooklyn  Handicap,  an  all  aged  event 
in  which  the  best  thoroughbreds  in 
this  country  struggled  for  supremacy, 
and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  success 
of  last  year  may  be  duplicated.  In 
breeding  the  race  horse,  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  every  form  of  blood  stock, 
the  best  is  none  too  good  and  any- 
thing short  of  first  class  can  not  with 
reason  be  expected  to  reproduce  it- 
self. 
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live  stock  are  students,  not  always  of 
books,  but  nevertheless  students  of 
the  problems  they  are  dealing  with. 
Success  more  and  more  comes  to  the 
man  who  knows. 

There  is  no  time  in  the  life  of  a 
fowl  when  its  vigor  and  vitality  are 
so  well  indicated  as  at  molting  time. 
Fowls  that  molt  in  a  short  time  and 
hardly  stop  laying  during  that  period 
as  a  rnle  have  strong  constitutions 
and  if  properly  fed  give  a  large  yearly 
yield.  During  the  molting  period  is 
said  to  be  a  good  time  to  select  lay- 
ers. If  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
selection  at  some  other  time  then  the 
conformation  of  the  fowl  must  be  de- 
pended upon  and  is  a  fairly  good 
guide.  A  long,  deep  bodied  fowl 
should  be  chosen  as  likely  to  be  a 
good  layer  rather  than  the  short-bod- 
ied fowl  with  an  underline  like  a  semi- 
circle. A  hearty,  vigorous  fowl  such 
as  is  required  for  abundant  egg  pro- 
duction has  a  long  body,  deep  chest 
and  a  long  and  quite  straight  under- 
line. 


"Book  learning"  is  good  or  not,  de- 
pending on  what  use  is  made  of.it. 
We  have  noticed  this  at  any  rate, 
that    the    most    successful    raisers    of 
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crations  sufficiently  to  fill  the  demand 
tor  the  better  class  of  trotters— horses 
tor  the  track,  for  the  road,  and  for 
tiif  show  ring. 

The  breeders  have  noted  these  facts 
with  the  result  that  stalhons  in  ser- 
vice are  being  more  liberally  patron- 
ized than  ever  before.  This  is  well 
for  trotters  can  be  bred  and  sold  at 
a  good  profit,  and  when  one  happens 
to  secure  a  phenomenon,  then  a  small 

should  the  breeders  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  demand  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly good  and  that  many  stall- 
ions that  could  be  retained  in  this 
country  to  the  advantage  of  the 
breeding  industry,  have  been  sent  to 
Russ.a  and  Austria.  These  must  be 
replaced,  and  the  only  way  is  to 
breed  extensively  and  develop  the  best 
ot  the  young  stallions. 

VVith  the  racing  season  not  far  off. 
«t  |s  plain  that  owners  of  racing  cam- 
paigning stables  will  have  more  and 
richer  stakes  than  ever  before  to  race 
for,  and  there  will  be  fully  as  many 
horses     p   contest   for  the   events,   as 

s^hl  ^^'^l-*''*'?'"'"^  tracks  have  full 
stables  This  ,s  added  proof  that  the 
panic  has  not  had  any  harmful  effect 
on  the  trotting  industry. 

While  the  trotter  and  his  fricnd«? 
escaped  the  force  of  the  panic  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  leading 
financiers  and  captains  of  industry 
are  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
urn  in  the  road  has  been  reached  and 
that  business  is  improving  all  over  the 
country  and  that  by  earlv  fall  every- 
thing will  be  in  full  swing  again. 

GOING  TO  EXTREMES. 

Prof.  Geo.  R.  Day  in  his  book  on 
swine  writes  as  follows  regarding  util- 
ity from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
feeder  and   butcher. 

"Utility  must   be   viewed   from   two 
standpoints.     The  butcher  requires  an 
animal  that  will  give  him  the  l.irgcst 
proportion  of  valuable  meat,  and  the 
tarmer    requires    an    animal    that    will 
reproduce  its  kind   in   profitable  num- 
bers and   make   rapid   and   economical 
.^ains.     There    would    be    little   use    in 
aiminer   to    please    the    butcher   if   the 
animal  did  not  meet  the  requirements 
ot  the  farmer:  neither  must  the  brtch- 
.  er  be   left  out  of  the  consideration  if 
a    really   useful    nnimal    is    to   be   pro- 
duced.    In  breeding  operations,  there- 
fore, both  these  men  must  oe  kept  in 
view,    and    the    breeding,    feeding   and 
killing    quahtus    mu>t    each    receive  a 
due    share    ,.f    attention.     This    point 
may   be   illustrated   by  a   reference   to 
the  brcc'1""r  of  swine  for  bacon  pur- 
poses.      Ono    important    feature   of   a 
bacon   hog  is   the   length   of  side    but 
it  IS  only  one  thing  out  of  a  number 
ot  rcquircnionfs.   Some  men.  however 
have    allowrd    this    one    point    to    run 
.-•way  with  their  judgment  and  in  their 
efforts    to    secure    length      they    have 
sacrihced    constitution,    feeding   quali- 
ties   muscular  development    and    gen- 
eral   duality,       Tt    is     regretable   also, 
that    there   arc   judges  who   will   hang 
the   hrst  prize   ribbons  on  these   slab- 
sided,    narrow    chested,      long-legged 
coarse-boned,     quality-lacking  brutes,' 
simply  because   they     possess   length.' 
Then,   there  arc  men  who  run   to  the 
other  extreme,  and  think  that  the  kind 
of   hog   to   breed    is   the    short-bodied, 
f.-it-backed.    heavy-.shouldered.      thick- 
necked,    tubby    little    pig,   utterly   use- 
less   for    bacon    purposes.     It    is    not 
difficult   to   see   how   both   these   men 


have  lost  sight  of  utility.  The  first 
has  sacrificed  nearly  all  that  the  feed- 
er requires  and  a  good  deal  of  wh^t 
the  packer  requires;  whereas  the  other 
has  sacrificed  nearly  all  that  the  pack- 
er reciuires  and  a  good  deal  of  what 
the  feeder  requires,  because  a  really 
desirable  bacon  hog  is  also  a  good 
feeder's  hog.  There  are  breeders, 
however,  whose  view  is  broad  enough 
to  take  in  both  sides  of  the  question 
and  who  are  producing  hogs  eminent- 
ly well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  feeder  and  the  packer.  Such 
men  are  truly  successful  breeders  and 
their  work  is  bound  to  stand,  because 
it  IS  built  upon  a  sound  foundation, 
that    bed-rock,    utility." 

THE  ENGINE  QUESTION-A  TIP 

It  IS  no  longer  a  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  farmer  needs  an  engine 
—he  has  already  been  assured  of  the 
many  advantages  of  having  a  good 
engine  handy  for  almost  any  kind  of 
work.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  manufacturers  to  make  engines  to 
sell  rather  than  to  give  good  service 
This  naturally  puts  the  farmer  on  his 
guard,  but  most  of  them  are  dealing 
with  the  old  reliable  concern— the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  of 
America. 

The  engines  this  company  distrib- 
utes are  manufactured  on  correct  me- 
chanical lines.  They  are  required  to 
be  of  the  highest  order.  That  im- 
plies not  only  correct  principles,  but 
materials  adapted  to  uses,  and  work- 
manship that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  principles  were  carefully  work- 
ed out  and  tested  before  manufacture 
beg.nn.  The  record  of  service  of  the 
engines  at  work  has  abundantly  es- 
tablished their  correctness,  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  materials  and  work- 
manship. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
been  accomplished  is  dependability  a 
positive  response  of  the  engine  when- 
ever called  upon.  An  engine  that  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  start  quickly 
and  positively  is  of  little  value  any- 
where, especially  to  the  farmer  whose 
power  jobs  require  frequent  stoppine 
and  starting.  * 

Smooth,  even  running  and  genera- 
tion of  the  full  rating  of  power  are 
other  features  that  are  next  in  im- 
portance to  dependable  starting. 
1  hen  comes  the  simplicity  and  ease  of 
control  for  which  these  engines  are 
noted.  And  lastly  economy.  The 
engines  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  gas 
gasoline,  or  denatured  alcohol  for 
fuel.  Well  posted  power  men  agree 
that  whatever  the  fuel,  the  minimum 
is  consumed  for  the  power  delivered. 

The  engines  are  made  in  severai 
styles  and  range  in  size  from  i  to  25- 
horse  power.  A  letter  direct  to  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of 
America  will  secure  catalogue  and  the 
information  you  desire  promptly. 
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We  do  not  adhere  to  or  advocate 
any  special  mixture.  Five  parts 
ground  corn,  five  parts  middlings  and 
one  part  tankage  or  oil  meal  will 
make  an  excellent  slop  for  young  pigs 
and  we  think  it  pays  to  mix  it  up 
about  twelve  hours  before  feeding. 
With  such  a  mixture  little  Tiarm  can 
come  from  feeding  all  that  the  young 
pigs  will  clean  up  two  or  three  times 
daily. 

When  such  a  plan  as  outlined  above 
IS  carried  out  you  will  find  that  you 
have  bouncing  big  pigs  at  weaning 
time,  and  there  will  be  no  dropping 
off  when  that  period  is  passed 
through.  Such  pigs  are  in  ideal  shape 
to  acquire  a  good  deal  of  th«ir  living 
on  pasture  during  two  or  thre^  months 
after  weaning,  though.  a«  a  rule,  we 
believe  that  it  pays  to  feed  a  little 
gram  every  day  of  a  growing  pig's 
life. 


FOR   SALE   OR   BXCHANOB. 
Only  Two  Ceata  ■  ^Wor^L 

All  classlfled.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  25  cents  each 
issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department   for  Live  Stock  Only. 

CATTLE.  """ 


FOITR  High-bred  Registered  Bull 
Calves,  from  8  weeks  old  up  to  1  yr., 
at  farmers'  prices.  For  full  descrlp- 
tlon  and  pedigree  address  S.  F.  WIL- 
LIAM.S.  Canton,  Pa. 


PLTRB-BRBD   Holstein    Bull   Calf.     Eli- 
gible   for    registration.       Also    hlgh- 
^''ade    bull    calf.     MADISON    COOPER. 
101  Court,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


JBRSBY»— Combination      and      Golden 
h^^»\    T°F,   sale— 10    cows.    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.       S.    E.    NIVIN,   Landen- 
berg,  Pa. 


R069. 


FOR  SALB — Some   rtne  Yorkshire  Pigs 
—no   better  stock   In  U.   S.     Just   Im- 
ported—new    blood.     A.    A-    BRADLEY, 
Frewsbury.  N.  Y. 


Prices  right;  Hogs  right— LurKe  Bbk- 
ll«h  B«rkMlilre  and  T>arve  Bone  Poland- 
China  HoicB— Anything  from  8  weeks 
to  teated  sows  and  boars  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Write  your  wants. 
GUSS  BRUIVNBR.       -     -     Snnmaa,  lad. 


RBGISTBRBD  Duroc  Swine.  Bred  Sows 
HARSHMAN,   Thurmont,   Md. 


RBGISTBRBD  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  for 
sale  at  panic  prices.  Beautiful  gilts 
bred  to  farrow  this  month  and  next. 
April  pigs.  Address  ROBINSON  BROS.. 
Myers.  Ky.  ' 


f 


l»llSCBLL.4!VEOUS. 


r.oinr  RHnd,  Mmvry  Co 
Iowa  City.  I*.,    oin  cure 


FEEDING  PIGS. 

Men  are  divided  in  their  opinion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  feeding  young 
pigs  heavily  between  the  time  they 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old  and  wean- 
ing time.  When  one  has  saved  a 
large  average  per  sow  we  certainly 
think  that  it  pays  to  feed,  and  that 
can  f.nly  be  (huie  successfully  when 
a  creep  is  provided  for  the  little  pigs. 
1  hey  need  something  else  besides 
corn,  and  while  mill  feeds  are  high  in 
price,  yet  it  will  pay  well  to  use  them 
to  some  extent. 


WANTED— 30   Dorset    Ewes,   young 
and   good   quality.       State     number 
and    price.     Address    P.    P.    GHEEN, 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


FATTKMXfi    I.AMRS    A\D   \%  BTIIBRS. 
<C'ontlniipd   from    Panre   11. 

and  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  dis- 
order called  stretches  and  will  make 
better  gains.  A  flock  can  seldom  be 
raised  on  dry  food  alone  without  some 
of  them  dying  or  suffering  with  con- 
stipation. Fodders  of  some  kind  must 
be  fed  to  wether  Iambs.  Clover  hay 
is  the  most  valuable,  as  the  sheep  will 
Indiana  Farmer. 

relish  it.  then  comes  pea  straw,  corn 
fodder    and    timothy    hay. — A.    S.    in 
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Spreading  of  Cattle  Prices. 

A  feature  of  the  trade  in  cattle  at 
this  time  is  a  widening  process  be- 
tween the  grass  and  good,  corn-fed 
offerings.  The  former  kinds  are  on 
the  increase  and  the  latter  on  the  de- 
crease. There  will  be  plenty  of  the 
grassers  for  the  trade  requirements 
right  along,  but  it  is  a  patent  fact  that 
finished  corn-fed  lots  back  in  the 
country  are  in  the  smallest  numbers 
in  many  years.  Thus  it  is  only  logical 
that  the  spread  will  be  exceptionally 
wide.  We  confidently  expect  to  see 
corn-fed  cattle  in  two-thirds  to  ripe 
condition  and  possessing  quality  sell 
at  relatively  strong  figures  right  along 
but  are  less  hopeful  regarding  the  fu- 
ture trade  in  the  plainer  classes  of 
corn-fed  lots,  as  well  as  the  grassers. 
The  betterment  in  the  flood  condi- 
tions in  the  Southwest  has  let  loose 
a  torrent  of  offerings  from  Texas  and 
from  the  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  pas- 
tures, while  native  grassers  will  also 
increase  in  numbers  from  now  on, 
with  rangers  from  the  Northwest  to 
follow  these.  Slaughterers  are  hav- 
ing things  more  their  own  way  for 
the  short-fed  natives  and  grassers, 
and  if  these  continue  in  liberal  supply 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see 
values  seek  still  lower  levels. 
Bright  Outlook  for  Hogs. 

Hogs  are  in  the  limelight  by  rea- 
son of  the  upward  trend  of  the  price 
range  lately,  and  the  good,  healthy 
undertone  to  the  market.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  supply  in  the 
country  has  at  last  dropped  to  a  point 
where  packers  will  not  be  able  to  help 
themselves  plentifully  from  the  bar- 
gain counter.  Prices  have  worked  to 
the  highest  level  since  last  October, 
when  $7.00  was  the  summit.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  further 
strengthening  of  the  price  range  be- 
fore any  serious  slashing  of  values 
occurs:  there  is  a  better  fresh  meat 
demand,  the  South  is  taking  on  more 
of  their  kind  of  meats  than  for  many 
months,  shipments  are  on  the  in- 
crease, and  stocks  of  provisions  arc 
being  heavily  drawn  upon.  These 
facts,  coupled  with  the  smaller  runs 
of  good,  fat  hogs,  are  surely  indica- 
tive of  a   good   trade. 

Heavy   Swine  are   Popular. 

Light  hogs  are  not  enjoying  the 
popularity  that  they  did  at  this  time 
last  year.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  them 
corning  here  as  well  as  at  the  outside 
points,  the  high  price  of  corn  and  the 
much  fewer  cattle  in  the  feed  lots 
driving  thousands  of  them  to  market 
that    would    otherwise    be    held    back 


for  longer  feeding.  This  has  result- 
ed in  a  widening  of  the  spread  in 
prices,  the  m«rgin  being  around  60c, 
as  against  40c  a  year  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  heavy  swine  are  in  small- 
er proportion  than  usual  this  year,  as 
indicated  by  the  average  weight  be- 
ing upwards  of  15  lbs.  lighter  than 
one  year  ago,  which  explains  why  big- 
weight  porkers  are  selling  at  a  pre- 
mium on  the  lighter  weights,  which 
IS  unusual  during  the  summer  months. 
Last  year  the  market  was  being  lib- 
erally supplied  with  heavy  hogs,  the 
reasonable  price  of  corn  and  the  good 
price  of  stock  on  hoof  in  late  winter 
months  causing  many  producers  to 
overstay  the  market.  At  that  time 
more  good  weighty  swine  were  com- 
ing than  packers  really  needed,  and 
the  spread  between  them  and  the 
light  weights  was  around  20c.  in  fa- 
vor of  the  light  weights,  while  at  this 
time  heavy  weights  are  going  around 
IOC  higher  than  the  lights. 

Poor  Trade  in  Sheep. 

Conditions   surrounding     the   sheep 
market   are   bad.       The   dressed    mut- 
ton  trade  both   here  and  in  the   East 
IS   in   wretched      shape,     and    there   is 
nromise  of  increased  marketing.  Thus 
hones    of  any     material      advance    in 
prices    are    not    likely      to    materialize 
soon.     Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
many  lambs  to  market  yet.  natives  in 
abundance  are  to  come  forward,  and 
the    movement    from    the      Northwest 
range  will  set  in  before  long.     Liberal 
receipts  of  native  sheen  are  expected, 
esnecially   ewes,    and    the    Northewest 
will   «;oon  keen  the  market  plentifully 
supplied.     Unless  the  consumptive  de- 
mand broadens  greatly  and  the  coun- 
try takes   hold   of  the     stock   suitable 
for  gra^'ng  and   breed'ng  purposes  it 
will   look  as   though   the   packers   will 
make    pood    their  claim    that   the    low 
spot   of  fhe   market  has  not  yet  been 
seen        However,      undue    rushing    of 
stock    to    market,    especially    such    as 
hicks    good    condition    for      slaughter, 
would   prove  a  heavy  blow  to  the  in- 
terests  of   tlie   producers,   while   care- 
ful an<l  judicious  shipping  would  tend 
to  help  them   greatly. 

Record  June  Run  of  Sheep, 
Receipts  of  live  stock  at  Chicago 
durine  the  month  of  Tune  totaled 
22C\';SS  cattle.  43-442  calves.  639.«;o; 
hogs  and  .^5T.5.10  sheep.  These  fig- 
ures show  increases  in  everything  ex- 
cept calves,  which  decreased  nearly 
5.000  as  compared  with  the  month  of 
May.  Receipts  of  sheep  were  the 
heaviest  for  the  month  of  Tune  in  the 
history  of  the  trade,  caused  by  a  con- 
gested supply  of  Colorado  lambs  early 


in  the  month  and  a  liberal  run  of 
Southern  spring  lambs  later.  As  com- 
pared with  receipts  the  same  month 
in  1907,  last  month's  supplies  of  cat- 
tle decreased  more  than  8,000,  while 
calves  increased  S.ooo.  hogs  increased 
43.000  and  sheep  51,207,  against  28,009 
a  year  ago. 

June  Trade  Up  and  Down. 
An  important  feature  of  the  mar- 
kets during  June  was  the  erratic  con- 
ditions most  weeks.  Trade  in  cattle 
was  of  an  up-and-down  variety 
throughout  the  month,  yet  prime  corn 
fed  beeves  reached  $8.40  towards  the 
close,  being  within  loc  of  the  June 
summit  in  1902.  The  lower  grades 
went  to  the  highest  level  of  the  year 
earlier  in  the  month,  but  in  late  days 
broke  75c@$i.oo.  the  liberal  supplies 
of  Texa-s  grass  offerings  and  a  small- 
er shipping  demand  contributing  to 
their  downfall.  It  was  a  great  month 
for  hogs,  as  indicated  by  prices  at  the 
close,  climbing  to  the  highest  basis 
since  October  last,  and  bulk  making 
$6.40(a$6.6o,  top  $6,671/2,  against  $6.25 
for  top  the  corresponding  day  of  last 
year.  The  record  run  of  sheep  and 
lambs  put  this  branch  of  the  market 
to  the  bad,  values  at  the  close  of  the 
month  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
year  and  generally  $i.oo^$i.5o  lower 
than  one  year  ago,  bulk  of  spring 
lambs  going  at  $S.5o<?r$6.:;o.  most 
yearlings  at  $4-35^ $5  25.  and  mutton 
sheep  in  main  at  $3.5o@$4.25. 


POLAND    CHINAS 

With  size,  bone  and  quality.  Boars 
of  Spring  1907  farrow,  Summer  gilts 
and  September  pigs  at  prices  to 
match   the  times.     Write  for  circular. 

A.  F.  SIEFKER. 
R.  D.  No.  I,  Defiance,  Mo. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 


So  far  as  the  trotting  horse  indus- 
try is  concerned  it  has  felt  little  of 
the  business  depression  that  followed 
the  inauguration  of  the  panic  last  fall. 
The  sales  throughout  the  non-racing 
part  of  the  year  were  uniformly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  only  drawback  being 
the  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  real- 
ly high-class  trotters.  This  proved 
that  not  only  have  the  breeders  not 
been  overstocking  the  market,  but 
that  they  have  not  extended  their  op- 
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BscA  of  the  Bank 


Bo  ok- 


Separator 


VERY  dollar  of  the  farmers'  and  dairymen's  money  in  the  banks  of  this  country  represents 
f h  JM    7         wise  economy.  It  represents  head  work  as  well  as  hand  work.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  farmers  and  dairymen  whose  balances  in  the  bank  are  the  biggest  are  not  always  the 
milk  the  mo^Jn°  '^%l  '^^  hardest  with  their  hands-nor  even  the  ones  who  farm  the  most  acfes  or 
milk  the  most  cows.  They  are  mostly  the  men  who  make  every  move  count  by  employing  the  latest  ap^ 

phances  and  the  most  economical  methods  in  their  work.   They  are  the  men 
who  make  mmd  master  over  muscle.  Much  of  their  wealth  is  therefore  the  re- 

suit  of  economy— the  saving  of  what  others 
waste.     This  means  that  they  are  always 
figuring  on  how  to  increase  profits  with- 
out increasing  expenses.  The  first  ques- 
tion with  such  men,  when  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  new  machine  is,  not 
^  how  much  will  it  cost,  but,  what  will 
«-.  •.  /i  "/yT^^^SJ     '^  do?    Will  it  save  anything  which  now 
/.>^;i-^ A.-I^SS^^^^  goes  to  waste?    Will  it  do  this 
|rx}f-4'f^Mfc^^profitably?    That's  the  test 
W /i^'.^*''d^F^vS!fei^^  we  ask  you  to  apply  to 
^  rv:f'^^t!v  ^^^^?S^fc^      the  •*Iiibukr/' 
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SaTed  Price  in  One  Heason. 

Cbkrbyvale,  Kan.,  June  1.1,  1907. 

I  can  !>**11  my  butter  lo  customers 
whpre  I  never  coald  f»f  U  It  before  Kettini; 
the  separator.    We  milk  six  cows  and  it  will 
make  more  than  enough  butter  extra  to  pay 
(or  the  machine  in  tbia  one  season. 

LAURA  I.  TURNER. 
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Twice  asMurh  Cream. 

Pine  BLrFFS  Wto.,  May  14, 1W7. 
We    get   twice  h»  much  cream  as  we  did 
Bkimmint;  by  hand.    Tubulars   soon  pay  for 
themaelvea.  MRS.  W.  O.  RUSSELL. 

Twice  as  Much  Butter. 

Kaw,  Oklahoma,  April  24, 1907. 
Make  about  twice  as  muih    butt»r   from 
seven  cows,  and  of  a  better  tjualitv,  than  we 
did  without  it.  MRS.  MARELLA. 
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We  ask  you  to  apply  this  test  because  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  do  so.  If  the 
••Tubular"  will  increase  your  profits  without  increasing  your  expenses  you  ought  to  have 
it.  It  will.  It  will  make  every  cow  you  milk  earn  more  money.  That's  why  we  want  to 
put  a  ••Tubular"  back  of  your  bank  book.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  testify 
to  the  merits  of  our  machines.  They  say  the  ••Tubular"  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
When  it  has  paid  for  itself  all  that  it  saves  is  clear  profit  for  there's  no  expense — it  won't 
cost  you  a  dollar  a  year  for  repairs.     We've  built  it  so  that  it  can't. 

If  you  are  economically  inclined;  if  you  want  to  save  money  and  increase  your  bank 
account  here's  your  chance.  Our  valuable  book,  "Business  Dairy(n|{"  will  show  you 
how,  and  our  latest  catalog  tells  all  about  the  ••Tubular."  We'll  send  them  both  free  if 
you  will  write  today,  ask  for  book  No. 300, 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 


Toronto*  Canada 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Chlcaifo,  Illinois 


Remember  the  September  number  of 
Blooded  Stock  comes  out  in  new  form. 
Renew  your  subscription  at  once. 
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POULTRY  INSTITUTES  IN  COL- 
ORADO. 


According  to  the  best  estimate, 
$3,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and  poul- 
try products  were  shipped  into  Colo- 
rado from  the  corn  belt  last  year.  It 
IS  estimated  that  all  the  poultry  mar- 
keted in  the  State  during  the  entire 
year  was  barely  sufHcient  to  supply 
Denver   for   sixty  days. 

Colorado  has  ideal  conditions  for 
poultry  production.  Dry  climate.  320 
days  of  sunshine  each  year,  and  feeds 
which  produce  the  finer  flavored  meat 
and  eggs  and  corn.  Our  Colorado 
field  peas  produce  a  flavor  in  poultry 
which  is  not  equalled  by  any  other 
feed.  For  these  reasons  Colorado 
should  not  only  produce  all  the  poul- 
try and  poultry  products  needed  in 
the  State,  but  should  command  the 
high  priced  markets  of  the  East, 
where  quality  and  delicious  flavor 
bring  a   premium. 

To    stimulate      interest      in    poultry 
growing  throughout  the  State,  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  a  large  num- 
ber   of    people    the    best    methods    of 
feeding    and    managing      poultry,    the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  is  plan- 
ning to  hold  a  series  of  poultry  insti- 
tutes   during    the      month    of    August. 
A  strong  corps  of  practical  poultry- 
men  have  been  engaged  for  these  in- 
stitutes.    Judge   C    H.    Rhodes,   noted 
all   over  the   United  States  as  an   ex- 
pert   poultryman    and    poultry    judge, 
will    give    two    lectures   at    each    insti- 
tute, and  has   requested  an  exhibit  of 
typical   birds  of  each   breed   grown   in 
tlie  State.     Dr.  J.  W.  Downey,  of  Fort 
Collins,  who  has  been  recognized   for 
twenty  years  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful  growers   of  pure-bred    poultry 
in    Colorado,      will      discuss     money- 
making    methods    of      handling    pure- 
bred poultry.     Prof.   H.   M.   Bainer,  of 
the    Colorado      Agricultural      College, 
has  made  a  special   study  of  practical 
buildings    for      poultry     and    practical 
poultry    appliances.     Flis    lectures    on 
these    subjects    will    be    illustrated    by 
large  charts  and  working  models.     R. 
C.    Clay  and    L.    L.  Johnson,   both   of 
Colorado    Springs,      will      handle    the 
commercial  side  of  poultry  work.  Mr. 
Clay   keeps   2,000   hens   and    makes   a 
specialty   of   eggs   and    early    broilers. 
Mr.    Johnson    has    made    large    profits 
W'lth    eggs    and    with    squabs.       Each 
place    will    furnish    at    least    three    pa- 
pers   from    successful      local   poultry- 
men. 

The  poultrymen  of  the  State  arc 
taking  hold  of  these  meetings  with 
a  hearty  goodwill,  and  a  large  at- 
tendance is  -romised.  Colorado 
Springs  has  a  committee  of  two  hun- 
dred and  has  already  been  three 
months  working  up  their  meeting 
The  other  places  are  taking  hold  with 
a  vim. 

HOG   FEEDING. 

Wide-awake   men    realize   that    with 

high-priced    corn    it    is    impossible    to 

make  good  profits  by  feeding  inferior 

stock  and   so   they   raise   the   class   of 

hogs    that    will    produce    the    greatest 

returns.     The    hog    that    requires    700 

or  800  pounds  of  corn   for  every   100 

pounds  of  gain  is  not  wanted  if  hogs 

can  be  secured   that  will   produce  the 

same  gain  for  500  pounds  of  corn  or 

Jess. 

But  even  with  the  best  improved 
hogs  the  largest  profits  are  not  as- 
sured   unless    they    are      properly    fed 


and  managed.  Throughout  the  corn 
belt,  corn  is  the  staple  grain  used  in 
feeding  hogs  and  it  is  usually  the 
cheapest  grain  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Yet  when  it  reaches 
the  prices  which  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  only  the  most  ju- 
dicious feeding  can  be  practiced  if 
there  be  any  hope  of  securing  profit- 
able returns. 

Corn  alone  is  not  a  good  ration  for 
hogs.     The    growing    animal    requires 
a   certain    proportion   of  muscle-form- 
inp^  material  along  with  the  fattening 
nutrients  of  the  food.   From  the  farm- 
er's  standpoint,   the     important    func- 
tions of  the  protein  are     the  produc- 
tion of  lean  meat,  tendons,  wool,  hair, 
and    building  up  and   maintaining   the 
vital    organs    of    the    body.     The    car- 
bohydrates  and    fats   are   used    in   the 
formation   of  f.-its  and   in   the   produc- 
tion of  heat  and  energy  of  the  animal 
body.     Corn  is  rich  in  the  fat  forming 
compounds,  but  is  deficient  in  protein 
and  conseciuently  the  best  results  can- 
not  be   obtained    by   feeding   it   alone. 
Even  when  hogs  are  considered  fairly 
well    matured   and    are      simply   being 
fattened,    experiments      have    demon- 
strated that  better  results  are  obtained 
by  feeding  a  ration  containing  a  high- 
er percentage  of  protein  than  is  con- 
tained   in    corn.     Of   course    the    price 
of  the  diflferent  food  stuflFs  obtainable 
will    influence    the    feeder    in    making 
his  selection  and  there  may  be  condi- 
tions,  such    as    low   priced      corn    and 
high    priced    concentrates,   that    would 
justify    liim    in    feeding   a    ration   con- 
sisting  entirely   of   corn. 

During   the    summer   months,    there 
IS    probably    no    cheaper      ration    than 
corn    and    alfalfa    pasture    in    the    dis- 
tricts   where    alfalfa      can    be    grown 
Even  where  alfalfa  does  not  do  well 
there  are  other  pasture  crops,  nuchas 
wheat,   rape,  cowpeas.   sov   beans,  etc 
which   are    valuable   adjuncts   to   corn* 
1  ut  many  farmers  niav  be  so  situated 
that  they  lind  it  advisable  to  buy  some 
commercial    food    to   supplement   corn 
in    preference      to      growing      pasture 
crops. 

This  station  has  just  completed  a 
hog  feeding  experiment  conducted 
tor  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
rehitive  value  of  several  diflferent  food 
stutts  as  supplements  to  corn.     Thirty 
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head  of  Duroc-Jersey  and  Poland- 
China  hogs  were  selected  and  these 
were  divided  into  six  lots  of  five  each. 
The  following  rations  were  fed: 
Lot  I.  Corn  meal. 
Lot  2.  Seven  parts  corn  meal,  i 
part   Armour's  meat  meal. 

Lot  3.  Eleven  parts  corn  meal,  i 
part   Armour's  meat  meal. 

Lot  4.  I'^our  parts  corn  meal,  i 
part  cottonseed  meal,  alternated 
every  other  two  weeks  by  corn  meal 
alone. 

Lot  5.  Corn  meal,  alfalfa  hay  (ad 
libitum). 

Eot  6.  Corn  meal,  cowpea  hay  (ad 
libitum). 

in  this  test  the  cost  of  making  100 
pounds  of  gain  in  each  case  was  as 
follows:  Lot  I,  $8.01;  lot  2,  $4.94;  Lot 
3.  $473:  lot  4,  $6.38;  lot  5,  $5-88;  lot 
6.  $6.67.  These  results  show  a  very 
wide  variation  and  a  very  expensive 
gain  for  lot  i.  The  hogs  in  this  lot 
were  somewhat  oflF  feed  during  part 
of  the  experiment,  but  that  is  just 
what  is  likely  to  happen  when  the 
h<igs  are  fed  only  corn. — From  Press 
Bulletin  of  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
Experiment   Station. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Ponltry-ral9*>rs  have  found  that 
the  better  the   Incubatora  a  u  d 

?i!?J?*^rJ!**^/>'y8^/t'i<?  bettor  the 
foods  they  feed,  the  more  mnney    -w 
they  make,  and  the  more  plea.sure  ther 

^fi  So^  °^  ^^*•'':  !;°^l«-  we  want  to  so'i).  ^ 
ply  yon    with    the    better    Incubators   and 

r,rr«'^o*""l''°°''?  »°*^  supplies.  We  manafac- 
iHT^i  1^"'^  market  the  l>e«t  ^oods  in  the 
world  In  our  line.  The  "United"  Incoh^ 
i'i"^1'\^^o^<}^ra-HUini\^r(\  the  world  o?! 
m,V  i?.o  /avontes  with  poultry  people-are 
.  ^I.W''".  1°  Jhe   maAhinellne.   ^•Ban- 

"^H^Xument  to  convince  you  of  their  merite 
hfcW   ,,''  '"'«nV'^««^t'V;®  *"**    Piiarantee  them! 

>SX  Pi'^-e  you  will  f:ave  on  freight 
ana  will  always  gret  a  quality 
y..u  can  depend  on.  Sc^nd  u« 
your  orders  and  save  money. 
Before  you  buy  elsewhere  write 

m  ^  »''-'"i'»v""  '"*  '*'*'•**  '^^ 

j^l  ^       United   Incubator  ft  Poultry 

"    ^'  ^^^         Supply  Mfg.  Co.,    Dspt.  1^ 

86  28  VeseySt.,  M,  Y  CiJy. 


PAIR  OF  FOUNDATION 
HOLSTfclNS  $100.00 


Pontiac   Calypso. 


Bull  born  Feb.  27.  190S.  Slre—Topsy 
Ormsby  Prince,  whose  two  nearest 
dams  have  official  7-day  butter  records 
averag  ng  26.9  lbs.  each,  their  mUk 
averaging  4.88  per  cent.  fat.  Dam-! 
Amarlla  Maid  Ormsby.  with  an  offlcia? 
llr^;,'^''*'^  ^'^  "'^-  "^"»*'  11S5  lbs.  but. 
kI  '"  ,',  ^^^'^,  ^^  ^  2-year-old.  Her  dam 
Amanlla'.s   Maid,    has   an    official    record 

fhc  r  ;T"''''-  '^'l'-  "f  ^25.1  lbs.  milk.  18.1 
ifm  An^'-,',"  ".  ^'ay«:  and  the  latter's 
<Un  .  Amanlla  (imported)  has  well  ver- 
Jfied  records  of  92  lbs.  5  oz  milk  in  one 
Thi^«"K  ^^'-^2  lbs..  15  ozs..  in  one  year 
This  bull  IS  a  splendid  animal,  well 
developed,    beautifully      formed     hsind- 

>ou  Hith  a  heifer  of  equal   quality  and 

m?ooo"^''Tf°''  ^1^  ''^'■y  '^^  price  of 
innf  ^  Th«  P^'r  are  just  what  you 
^y^y}}?^  foundation  purposes.  In  es- 
tnhiishlng  a  herd,  everything  depends 
upon    your    foundation   stock      Be    sure 

JhP^;'\L'  '''^•''-  7^^  P'"'*'^  "amed  Is  for 
the    two    animals    carefully    crated.    F. 

L.T'A  }^^  ^^"'  registered  and  trans- 
rered  to  you  on  the  records  of  the  H  - 
1' .    Association. 

,,^1  k'^  '^  ^  ^■"'">'  special  offer  and  can- 

"s  red^ucld.^^^^^  ^^'"  ^^^  present  stock 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

^IJ. '^•■■'."*  «•■*■  Three  year*  fl.M 

DIaeeatlaned  at  end  of  paid  ■nbscrlptioa 

Samplea   oa    appllratlon 

Canada  Snbscrlptlonn  26  centa* 

ADVBRTISINO 

For    Information    and    rates    address 

PISHBR     SPECIAL     AGEXCY 

-.SL*.'T  ,^*''^    ***"    IVasaaa   Street 

STILLWILL     SPECIAL    AGENCY 

Cklcaso,   7»  Dearborn    Street 

Or    write    direct    to    the    home    ofllce. 

*«!l"2?i?1'''T'*^^*r^f"  *»«  ■«"*  **  •ny  "me 
and  win  be»ln  with  the  current  issue  unless 

otherwise  specined.  No  receipts  will  be  for- 
warded unless  the  request  is  accompanied 
by  return  postage,  but  failure  to  receive 
nrst  copy  or  any  unusual  delay  should  be 
reported   to   the  publishers. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal 
Money  Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter.  Postage  Stamps  in  rood 
condition   accepted   for  small   amounts. 

CHANGE  Ilf  ADDRESS— When  ordering  a 
change  In  the  address,  subscribers  should  be 
sure  to  give  their  former  as  well  as  their 
present  address,  otherwise  the  address  can- 
not   be   changed. 

DISCONTINUED — Blooded  Stock  will  be 
stopped.  No  one  will  be  annoyed  about  ar- 
rearages. If  you  wish  the  paper  continued 
•end  in  your  renewal  at  the  time  notice  is 
sent  that  your  subscription   has  expired. 

OUR  PUBLICATION  DAY  is  now  the  IBth 
of  the  month.  To  insure  insertion  of  advs. 
as  desired,  ail  changes  in  running  ads.  and 
new  ads.  must  reach  us  by  the  1st  of  the 
month  of  Issue. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that 
every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed 
by  a  responsible  person.  We  protect  sub- 
scribers against  rogues.  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  be- 
tween subscribers  and  honest.  responsible 
advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned 
by   the  courts. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  this  paper  Is 
sent  you  as  a  sample  copy.  Please  look  it 
over  carefully.  It  will  keep  you  fully  posted 
on  the  markets  and  what  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociations are  doing.  No  other  farm  paper 
will  contain  so  much  valuable  information 
as  Blooded  Stock  during  1908.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion and  get  the  next  issue. 

A  MARK  here  means  that  your  subscrip- 
tion expires  with  this  issue.  Some  of  the 
very  best  writers  In  the  country  will  con- 
tribute on  these  subjects  and  the  information 
in  any  number  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  year's  subscription.  You  cannot  afford 
to  miss  anything  these  writers  say. 

On  'his  page  you  will  And  our  subscrip- 
tion ou'ers  for  the  season.  You  can  save 
money  by  using  some  of  these  offers.  We 
want  your  subscription  at  once.  Please  at- 
tend to  it  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  de- 
lay. We  do  not  intend  to  send  our  paper 
to  those  who  do  not  want  It.  so  we  wish  a 
preaipt   reply  ta  this   notice. 

1.  Fifty  cents  a  year  or  three  years  for 
one   dollar. 

1.  Send  twenty-flve  cents  cash  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  ten  of  the  best 
farmers  In  your  section  and  get  the  paper 
one  year,  or  seni  seventy-flve  cents  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  twenty-flve  farmers 
interested  in  good  stock  and  get  Blooded 
Stoek    for   three   years. 

8.  Bead  three  new  subscribers,  each  for 
one  year,  and  one  dollar,  and  get  Blooded 
Stock  free  for  one  year. 


CinbhisiS   offers   will   he   fonnd  on   another 
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Page  Three. 


FEED  FOR  SWINE 


Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  in  his  book,  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  says- 
In  this  county  Indian  corn  must  continue  the  common  feeding 
stuff  for  swine.  Because  it  is  rich  in  carbohydrates  and  fat  and 
ow  m  protem  and  ash,  the  special  function  of  this  grain  in  pig 
feeding  ,s  the  production  of  fat.  Having  a  proper  knowledge  of 
Its  compositions  and  limitations,  the  feeder  is  in  position  to  wisely 
use  this  great  cereal.  For  breeding  stock,  corn  should  constitute 
not  over  half  the  ration  at  any  time,  the  amount  being  smallest 
with  young  animals.  As  the  body  increases  in  size  and  nears  ma- 
turity, the  demand  for  protein  and  ash  becomes  less,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  corn  to  other  grain  can  be  gradually  increased,  until 
during  the  fattening  stage  the  ration  may,  if  desired,  consist  almost 
wholly  of  this  grain. 

Whether  corn  should  be  fed  whole  or  as  meal  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. H  the  kernels  are  so  hard  as  to  cause  sore  mouths 
thereby  preventing  easy  mastication,  the  grain  should  be  ground' 
If  no  trouble  arises  from  this  source,  the  utility  of  grinding  hinges 
on  the  relative  cost  of  grain  and  grinding.  We  have  seen  that 
some  grain  is  saved  by  reduction  to  meal,  and  the  feeder  can  easily 
estimate  whether  he  should  incur  the  extra  expense  of  grinding 
Where  grinding  is  not  possible  hard  corn  may  be  prepared  for 
feeding  by  soaking  the  grains.  Ear  corn  and  shelled  corn  can  be 
satisfactorily  fed  to  fattening  pigs  upon  a  feeding  floor  of  matched 
lumber,  swept  clean  each  day.  Corn  meal  should  always  be  soak- 
ed with  water  before  feeding,  the  dry  meal  being  unpalatable  Re- 
membering that  feeds  in  combination  are  better  than  the  same 
feeds  given  singly,  the  prudent  stockman  will  provide  some  com- 
p  ementary  feed  for  pigs  getting  corn,  even  though  the  proportion 
of  the  secondary  feed  be  small. 

Consumers  at  home  and  abroad  are  calling  for  leaner  pork,  and 
the  feeder  should  cater  to  market  requirements.  The  demand  can 
be  met  by  using  more  protein-rich  feeds,  with  less  corn,  during  the 
growth  of  the  pig,  and  especially  by  shortening  the  fattening  period 
I-eeding  the  by-products  of  milling,  oats,  barley,  or  the  waste  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy,  with  corn,  the  fattening  period  not  being  unduly 
prolonged,  produces  pork  which  will  easily  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  discriminating  market. 

Millions  of  barrels  of  mineral  oil  are  now  obtained  yearly  from 
the  oil  wells,  and  an   enormous  quantity  of  vegetable  oil  is  pro- 
duced  from   the  cotton   seed.     The  combined   effect  of  these   two 
articles  is  to  limit  the  use  of  animal  fats  to  the  dining-table,  while 
formerly  they  served  for  both  lubricants  and  illuminants  as  well  as 
for   human    food.     The    introduction    and    general    use    of   the   oils 
named  has  brought  about  one  of  the  greatest  economic  changes  of 
recent  times.     In   this  change   we  have  an  explanation   of  the   low 
prices  ruling  for  lard  and  tallow.     Despite  the  low  price  for  animal 
fats,  consumers  are  calling  for  still  less  fat  in  pork,  or  at  least  a 
larger  proportion   of  lean   to  fat.     So  long  as  oil  can  be  secured 
from  the  earth  and  from  the  cotton  seed,  we  cannot  hope  for  high 
prices  for  lard  or  other  animal   fats.     With   these  conditions  con- 
fronting us.  there  seems  no  alternative  but  to  produce  more  lean 
and  less  fat  pork. 

We  have  seen  that  wheat  divides  honors  with  corn  in  its  ability 
to  produce  gain  with  pigs,  and  because  it  contains  more  protein 
and  ash  it  comes  nearer  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  an  all-around 
feed.  Wheat  is  much  superior  to  corn  for  young  pigs  and  shotes. 
The  flesh  of  wheat-fed  pigs  is  considered  very  satisfactory,  gener- 
ally carrying  less  fat  than  from  corn-fed  animals.  Because  the 
grains  are  small  and  hard,  wheat  should  always  be  reduced  to  meal 
before  it  is  fed.  Soaked  wheat  has  proved  unsatisfactory  with  many 
feeders.  As  we  have  seen,  wheat  and  corn  meal  in  combination 
give  better  gains  than  either  separately. 

As  a  feed  for  swine  at  all  periods  of  their  development,  middlings 
stand  prc-eiiiincnt.  Because  it  contains  much  protein  and  ash  and 
is  not  loa<k<l  with  crudc-liber  like  bran,  this  feeding  stuff  is  par- 
ticularlyly  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  very  young  pigs,  ranking 
next  to  the  by-products  of  the  dairy  for  that  purpose. 
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DAIRY  FORM. 


We  hear  much  said  of  dairy  form 
nowadays  and  we  are  ahnost  led  to 
believe  that  good  milking  qualities 
cannot  exist  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  spare  angular  form  supposed 
to  be  typical  of  the  present-day  dairy 
cow. 

I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  long  es- 
tablished truths,  but  I  have  had  some 
experience  that  leads  me  to  think  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to 
all  others,  and  that  the  spare  form  is 
partly  the  result  of  feeding  as  well  as 
being  indicative  of  dairy  character. 

A  cow  that  produces  ten  pounds  of 
butter  a  week  must  be  accounted  a 
pretty  fair  producer  and  when  she  can 
do  this  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  we  must  accept  her  as  a  fair  dairy 
animal,  particularly  when  she  does  this 
without  extra  pampering  of  any  sort, 
and  a  cow  I  once  owned  that  did  this 
was  a  pure-bred  Jersey.  I  bought  her 
from  the  people  who  raised  her  when 
her  second  calf  was  soon  due.  Slie 
was  fat  and  in  shape  was  very  much 
inclined  to  the  beef  form,  being  square 
and  blocky,  and  with  the  popular  idea 
of  the  dairy  form  in  mind  I  should  not 
have  selected  her  as  a  milker,  but 
with  the  assurance  of  her  owners  of 
what  she  ha*d  done  the  previous  sea- 
son I  felt  safe  to  invest  in  her  and  I 
was  never  sorry,  for  with  such  a  yield 
of  butter  as  given  above  I  found  her 
very  profitable,  and  later  when  after 
several  years  of  ownership  I  sold  her 
I  was  able  to  show  such  a  record  of 
her  as  found  a  ready  purchaser  at  an 


advance  of  ten  dollars  over  the  price 
I  paid  for  her. 

Nor  was  the  milk  and  butter  our 
only  source  of  profits  from  her.  I 
bred  her  to  a  Shorthorn  the  first  year 
and  she  dropped  a  bull  calf  which  af- 
ter a  few  months  of  feed  on  separator 
m'ilk  brought  me  $12,  selling  to  a  live- 
stock man  to  become  a  feeder  later 
on.  A  cross  between  a  Jersey  and  a 
Shorthorn  may  seem  a  violent  one, 
but  the  first  trial  was  so  favorable 
that  I  repeated  it  every  year  I  owned 
lier,  each  year  getting  a  dark  red  calf 
of  beefy  form  that  found  ready  btiy- 
ers. 

One  calf,  the  only  heifer,  was  kept 
and  developed  according  to  my  ideas, 
and  made  as  good  a  record  with  her 
first  calf  as  the  mother  did,  but 
whether  she  got  to  ten  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  week  with  the  second  calf  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  learn,  as  I  sold  her 
just  before  coming  fresh  the  second 
time  and  did  not  see  her  again. 

A  year  after  buying  this  "beefy" 
Jersey,  a  dark  red  cow  was  offered 
me  by  a  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  re- 
liable, with  the  assurance  that  I  should 
find  her  the  etiual  of  my  cows,  which 
had  a  rejnilation  as  good  milkers.  I 
should  have  hesitated  to  buy,  as  she 
evidently  was  of  a  beef  breed  besides 
having  the  beef  form,  but  my  e.xperi- 
ence  with  the  Jersey  made  me  less 
skeptical  in  regard  to  her  milking 
qualities  that  1  might  have  been  the 
year  before  and  I  added  her  to  my 
herd.  She  was  blocky  and  low  down 
and  bore  every  evidence  of  having  de- 
scended from  a  line  of  beef-bred  ani- 
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mals,  yet  she  had  an  udder  which  de- 
noted milking  qualitv.  and  I  was  nev- 
er disappointed  in  her  yield.  Whether 
she  was  a  "sport"  or  whether  there 
were  "milking  Shorthorns"  behind  her 
I  know  not,  but  I  do  know  her  hei- 
fers had  the  same  tendency  to  deep 
milking  qualities  and  being  fed  so  as 
to  develop  this  tendency  to  the  ut- 
most they  became  valuable  dairy  ani- 
mals. • 

My  practice  in  feeding  heifers  from 
calfhood  has  been  to  give  rations 
which  would  induce  growth  of  bone 
and  nniscle,  not  withholding  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  fat  forming  materials 
so  that  the  little  creatures  were  sym- 
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you   is  the  result  of  this 
great  out'.ay  of  time  and  money. 
^Vhat  you  want  to  know  is  that: 
We  have    succeeded    in   producing  a 
special  steel  that  is  perfectly  adaptable  for 
fence  makinp.    By  the  use  of  this  special  steel, 
galvanized  by  our  perfected  process,  the  value  of 
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metrical  beauties.  When  they  began 
to  milk  I  still  gave  them  enough  of 
such  food  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing skinny,  believing  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  greatest  supply  of  milk 
they  were  capable  of  producing  they 
should  be  furnished  the  materials  in 
their  food  and  not  be  required  to  take 
it  from  their  own  bodies,  and  I  believe 
if  this  method  of  feeding  were  more 
generally  practiced  there  would  be 
less  tuberculosis  among  the  dairy 
herds  of  the  country. — D.  C.  Cornman 
in  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 
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CONTRACTED  FEET. 


It  might  be  well  to  look  into  the 
causes  of  contraction.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  inflammatory  con- 
ditions were  prolific  causes,  says  a 
good  authority  on  this  subject.  These 
inflammatory  conditions  may  be 
brought  about  in  many  ways,  by  di- 
rect or  indirect  injury,  concussion, 
etc.  Then  we  may  have  atrophy  of 
the  frog,  probably  due  to  lack  of  frog 
pressure,  diminished  blood  supply  due 
to  sluggish  circulation,  undue  dryness 
of  the  wall,  due  a  great  many  times 
to  rasping  the  wall,  removing  the  per- 
iople.  which  is  nature's  preparation  for 
scaling  the  hoof,  thereby  preventing 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  contain- 
ed therein.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  con- 
traction, but  let  it  be  said  that  what- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  it  must  be  re- 
moved before  repair  begins. 

Before  going  into  the  treatment,  let 
us  look  for  substance  in  a  part  of  the 
skin.  When  removing  the  wall  we 
notice  on  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
surface  a  groove  known  as  the  cuti- 
geral  groove,  which  exactly  fits  over 
the  coronary  substance.  All  over  the 
coronary  sul)stance  we  find  little  ele- 
vations and  it  is  from  these  little  ele- 
vations that  the  horn  tubes  grow, 
much  the  same  as  the  hair  grows  on 
any  part  of  the  body.  The  wall  is 
composed  of  a  scries  of  these  little 
tubes,  which  are  glued  together  with 
a  sort  of  interlubular  substance.  Thus 
we  have  a  solid  wall.  .\s  the  skin  has 
a  non-vascular  insensitive  and  vascu- 
lar sensitive  layer  (the  wall)  and  its 
sensitive  va'^cular  layer  (the  sensitive 
lamina).  The  pcriople  ring  siiuatcil 
ju^t  beneath  the  c  >r<  >iiary  -uh-l.incc 
secretes  the  pcrii»jile.  a  sort  iii  var- 
nishlikc  substance  which  covers  the 
whole   external   surf;ice   of   tlu'    u.;!!. 

The  treatment  after  kimwing  the 
cau>e  and  the  eliaiiKe-^  th.it  have  t;;ken 
place  in  the  >truetures  invn!ve«i  is 
eoinp.iratively  ea^y.  but  repair  is  slow. 
The  eaii-e  nnist  be  removed,  the  dried 
structures  must  be  given  m'»i-tiire.  the 
frog  given  pressure,  the  inflamtnation 
reduced  by  fomentations,  etc.  V>y 
counter  irritation  ;it  the  coronet  the 
circul.'ition  e.ui  be  stimulated,  thus 
stimulating  growth.  llnof  >prin.u^--. 
jnrlieioii-Iy  applied,  are  UM-fnl  in  the 
majority  of  ca-r-.  l»iu  if  the  >f»ring- 
are    ton    -titf    thiv    do    not    leml    to    re- 
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(■(  iiiiinii  111, 
proij:re-s    ot     npair 
new  inllammation  or 
flanitn,-itii>ii      already 
same  may  be  said  oi 
ancts  that  expand   the   heels  and  keep 
them    t  \]ian<led. 

It  is  just  as  nece^^iry  for  the  heels 
to  eontraet  when  th'-  1'im1\-  weight  i-^ 
takiii  off  the  foot  a'-  it  i-  for  tliein  to 
expand  midt  r  1)im|\-  uiii^ht^  'riui-  \\c 
see  the  iKee>>ity  of  e\(.rei--r.  It  is 
no  trouble  to  spread  a   foot,  any  one 


can  do  it;  but  as  our  friend  from 
Maine  has  said,  "The  cure  might  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  And  he  is 
right  when  he  says,  give  nature  a 
chance  and  start  at  the  fountain  head 
with  remedies  to  assist  nature.  A  run 
at  grass  would  be  ideal  treatment,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  out  of  the  question 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Tct  me  here 
again  call  your  attention  to  a  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Skinner:  "The  coronary 
ring  (substance)  must  not  be  injured." 
This  was  true  in  Dr.  Skinner's  day, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  to-day  to  say 
that  it  is  the  substance  from  which 
the  wall   grows  is   reason  sufficient. 


COOLING  THE  CREAM. 


At  once  on  finishing  the  separating, 
begin  the  cooling  of  the  cream.  The 
calves  can  wait  a  few  minutes  better 
than  can  the  cream.  There  are  de- 
vices made  for  cooling  the  cream  as 
fa-it  as  it  comes  from  the  separator. 
These  are  good  and  can  be  made  of 
much  service  is  kept  clean,  but  they 
add  to  the  number  of  utensils  that 
have  to  be  washed  and,  like  the 
slr;iiner.  they  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  dairyman  should  provide  himself 
with  enough  cans,  made  after  the  old- 
style  "Cooley''  or  "shot-gun"  pattern, 
to  hold  the  creatn.  A  can  of  this 
kind  holds  from  three  to  five  gallons, 
is  about  20  inches  deep  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  These  cans  are 
the  best  to  keep  the  cream  in  at  the 
farm.  They  arc  convenient  to  use 
and  keep  clean,  and  they  present  a 
large  cooling  surface,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  cooling  cream. 
Set  the  pail  or  pails  of  cream  in  a 
tank    of    cold    water   and    stir,    testing 
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The  difference  between  the  Tub- 
ular and  "bucket  bowl"  separators  is 
measured  in  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent  of  butter  tat  which  the  Tubular 
saves  and  the  "bucket  bowls"  let  go 
into  the  skimmed  milk. 

Hundredths  of  one  per  cent  are 
hard  to  realize.  Let's  call  it  one 
ounce  of  butter  fat  host  each  milking 
by  a  "bucket  bowl,"  which 

The  Tubular  t:" 

This  would  amount  to  45  pounds 
of  butter  per  year,  worth  at  least 
$11.25. 

"But  will  the  Tubular  make  this 
savins  over  a  'bucket  bowl'  separa- 
tor—every 'bucket  bowl'  separator? 
Will  the  'rubular  prevent  or  stop  this 
sort  of  little  twice-a-day  theft  in  my 
dairy?" 

We're  ready  to  stand  the  cost  of  a 
tryout  and  proof.  W^rite  for  Cata- 
logue No. 300  then  tell  us  how  many 
cows  you  have,  and  how  you  now  dis- 
pose of  the  milk.  Then  we'll  tell  you 
and  prove  to  you  what  the  Tubular 
can  do  for  you. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR 
COMPANY. 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicasro,  111. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 


Your  Profits  Are  Cut 

At  FOUR  Points  ty  ABORTION 

1 .  You  Lose  fnlves,  thus   preventing  a  natural  increase  in   your  herd. 

2.  You  Lose  Milk,  a  direct  money  loss. 

3.  You  Lose  t'owB,  for  an  unprotltalile  cow  must  be  disposed  of,  or  she  eats 
her  head  oJT,  a  loss  In  either  rase. 

4.  You  Lose  Time  and  Labor  in  caring  for  a  diseased  cow,  besides  running 
the  risk  of  infecting  the  entire  herd. 

Tod  can  stop  all  this  loHRltystaniplnirout  the  dl!«ea<ie  with  Dr.  Darld  Roberta* 
Antl'.ibortlon  Serum  Treatment.  You  can  administer  the  treatment  jonrHelf. 
Thl«  Is  what  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexamler.  of  the  WUoonyin  Kx|>erlmental  Station  says  In 
reply  tti  an  Inquiry  in  reKnnl  to  the  l<<>l)erti*' Trtrttmtnt  for  Al)ortion:    'I  niiiBl 
coiifi-xsthat  I  cannot  preycrl>>eanytliini7rorcontaKi<>u.«alKirtlon  that  tfivesaKKood 
retiiilt!)  as  those  obtained  from  the  use  of  I*r.  David  Koltert.s'  Anti-Almrtion  Serum, 
which   to   my    knowledge  h<M  eucceedeil  where  thoroutrh  application  of  an  anti- 
septic treatment  advixetl  by  me  had  failed 
to  Btftv  or  prevent  the  »ll.«ease.    His  other 
reiiuMJIes  are  aUo  reliable  and  worthy  of 
extended  use  by  stiwkraen." 

Your  heni  may  belnfei'ted  with  abortion 
without  showing  positive  symptoinn.     If 
there  is  a  fiilllnir  off  in  the  flow  of  milk  or 
in  the  i]uallty.    If  your  cows  are  run  down 
orare  out  of  eoiulltlon.  yoii  ought  to  ex- 
amine them  and  make  te.Ht«  for  AI>ortlon. 
Kven  if  they  are  In  apparent  good  condi- 
tion, one  or  more  of  tliem  may  have  the 
germs  of  ciiniiigious  al>ortlon  in  the  sys- 
tem.   It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  find  out 
if  your  cows  are  affected,  and  the  sooner 
you  nwike  the  test  the  more  }-ou  will  sato 
In  ttntc  and  moncv. 
Aakfor  >>TI«r  Pmrtlral  Hoae  Trt^Hnariaa.'*    It 
tells  all  altDiit  nl.H)rtion;  li<>w  to  detei't  It  and  how  to 
Stampltoiit.  Itl»  VMV.K.  This  tiook  is  the  pulillshed  resulta 
of  Dr.  Daviti  |{iiUTts'  twenty  years  exjH'rlments  and  veter- 
inary exp<Tii'n<-e  with  the  (llsea^e  of  Abortion.  It  Is  a  11.00 
cloth  bound  book.  Cut  out  the  coupf>n  l>el")w  and  send  It  today  with  lOi' post- 
n^e.    If  you  send  at  once  we  will  put  you  on  the  fretj  list  of  "The  Cattle 
S|>eciallst."  a  !n<mtl)ly  llvestO'  kjoumal. 

*  1*/ic{fS«-n  <Jiiiiraii4nA  ♦*•■  «<<»ri«nlr»  to  wlp»  out  ltii>  Rfrnn  of  rotttaKUas 
J.  1  Outline  \III»r»IIUM'  ti,„ril.iBln  ».»rj  rair  whrre  l»r.  RolxTts'  Aatl- 
Altnrtlon  Srruni  I*  aurd  a»  dirrrlrri  in  "Thr  Prarllral  Hoaie  Vrtrrlnarlaa."  la  caM 
of  failure  we  rrturn  thr  ro»l  oftriaiinrnt. 

.\  public  recoirnitlon  of  |)r.  l{ot>erts'  thoroughness  and  eminence  ns  a  Tet- 
erinarian  wa.s  bis  ret-ent  appointment  «■' State  Veterinarian  of  Wisconsin, 
one  of  the  greatest  <lairy  sdiles.  The  farl  (lial  hundrvil*  ol  hrrdR  liatr  brra  •■«- 
e»»«fiilly  Irealed— not  one  unMicce^sfnllv  — tells  why  we  can  guarantee  the 
treatment.  Send  the  Kree  Hook  Coupun  wlille  jo'u  h.'ive  It  in  mind.  The 
book  Is  a  complete  guide  In  treating  all  live  stock  diseases. 

Dr.  DaTld  Roberts  Yeterlnary  Co.,  *"-    Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wla. 
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the  temperature  with  a  thermometer 
until  the  cream  is  as  cold  as  the  wat- 
er. This  is  imperative  is  success  is 
to  be  obtained.  As  with  the  wiping 
of  the  cows'  udders,  this  is  a  matter 
of  a  few  extra  minutes,  but  it  will  be 
a  factor  in  deciding  success  or  failure. 
The  stirring  rod  and  the  thermome- 
ter should  be  considered  as  indispen- 
sable as  the  crank  on  the  separator, 
and  yet  hardly  one  in  five  hundred 
farmers  of  the  West  has  a  thermom- 
eter that  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  the  can  of  cream  is  set  in 
a  tank  of  water  and  left  without  stir- 
ring, it  will  be  hours  before  it  be- 
comes thoroughly  cool.  In  fhe  mean- 
time the  germs  which  have  gotten  in- 
to it  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  have 
been  multiplying  at  a  tremendous 
rate  and  the  cream  goes  to  the  sta- 
tion spoiled.  At  the  temperature  of 
ordinary  well  water  the  development 
of  the  germs  is  very  slow,  and  for 
this  reason  no  time  should  oe  lost  in 
cooling  the  cream  to  this  temperature. 
The  thermometer  is  absolutely  the 
only  means  by  which  one  can  toll 
whether  the  cream  is  fully  cooled  <>r 
not.  By  stirring  and  testing  with  tlie 
thermometer  the  task  of  cooling  will 
be  found  to  be  short,  and  one  will 
finish  with  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  cream  is  cool.  It  ought 
to  be  cooled  down  to  60  degrees  F. 
If  the  water  is  cold  enough  to  carry 
the  cream  lower  so  much  the  better. 
—Ed.  H.  Webster.  Chief  of  Dairy  De- 
partment,   Washington,    D.    C. 


PROFITABLE  COWS   AND   PRO- 
FITABLE    FEEDING. 


In  order  to  be  a  profitable  cow  the 
heifer  should  produce  at  least  5,000 
pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  with  her 
first  calf,  says  Prof.  Trueman  of  Con- 
necticut Exepriment  Station.  Five 
thousand  pounds  containing  5  per  cent 
fat  will  give  250  pounds  of  butterfat, 
which  at  30  cents  per  pound  will  give 
an  income  of  $75.  It  will  cost  $60  to 
$65  to  feed  the  heifer  for  one  year, 
leaving  a  $10  profit  in  cream  sold,  to 
which  should  be  added  at  least  $8  for 
value  of  skimmed  milk. 

The  second  year  the  total  profit 
should  increase  to  $30  or  more.  The 
heifer  that  will  give  5,000  pounds  the 
first  year  should  give  pretty  close  to 
6,000  the  second  year.  It  must  be 
noted  that  this  yield  is  very  much 
above  the  average,  and  that  therefore 
the  average  heifer  is  not  a  paying 
proposition.  The  farmer  must  spend 
much  care  in  selecting  his  cows  and 
in  getting  a  valuable  sire,  in  order 
that  these  results  may  be  obtained. 

It  should  be  noted  that  market 
prices  have  been  charged  for  all  feed 
eaten,  hay,  silage  and  milk.  This  feed 
was  produced  on  the  farm,  and  the 
farmer  has  sold  it  to  the  heifer  at  a 
profit  over  cost  of  production.  There- 
fore, he  has  made  some  money  even 
when  the  cost  of  feed  for  the  year  has 
fully  equaled  the  return  from  the  cow. 
The  extra  profits  in  the  dairy  business 
come  from  keeping  the  heavy  produc- 
ing cows  and  selling  enough  product 
from  them  to  much  more  than  pay 
for  food  consumed. 

The  proper  feeding  of  the  mature 
cow  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  not 
a  good  business  policy  to  feed  less 
food  than  the  cows  can  use  to  advan- 
tage. It  takes  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  the  food  eaten  to  keep  up  the 
physical  system  and  do  the  work  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.     It  is  only 


the  excess  over  what  the  cow  needs 
for  this  work  that  can  be  used  to  re- 
turn a  profit  to  her  owjier. 

Liberal  feeding  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess in  milk  production.  The  high 
price  of  grains  should  not  cause  a  cut 
in  the  cow's  rations,  but  should  call 
for  a  heavier  feeding  in  order  to  get 
proper  returns  for  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  operation  her  vital 
forces.  It  is  not  every  cow  that  will 
respond  to  this  treatment  by  adding 
to  her  milk  flow.  This  is  not  a  rea- 
son for  cutting  down  her  feed,  but 
should  call  for  her  removal  from  the 
herd.  Her  place  is  on  the  butcher's 
block.  The  following  rations  are  sug- 
gested as  being  suitable  for  a  1,000- 
pound  cow,  when  fresh: 

35  pounds  corn  silage. 
12  pounds  clover  hay. 

2  pounds  cornmeal. 

2  pounds  wheat  bran. 

2  pounds  gluten  meal. 

2  pounds  cottonseed-meal,  or 
20  pounds  mixed  hav. 

2  pounds  wheat  bran. 

4  pounds  cornmeal. 

2  pounds  cottonseed  meal. 
This  gives  eight  pounds  of  grain  per 
day  and  is  about  as  much  as  may  be 
fed  with  profit  to  a  cow  that  does  not 
give  more  than  30  pounds.  A  cow 
giving  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day  will 
make  good  use  of  10  or  even  12 
pounds  per  day. 

A  good  method  of  feeding  is  to 
give  one-half  of  the  grain  ration  in 
the  morning,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
eaten  to  give  all  the  clover  hay  that 
will  be  eaten  up  clean  inside  of  an 
hour.  Clover  hay  should  always  be 
used  when  it  can  be  obtained,  mixed 
timothy  and  clover  next  in  value,  and 
clear  timothy  is  poorest.  The  clover 
will  cut  down  the  grain  bill  and  should 
be  always  grown  in  this  state.  Twen- 
ty pounds  of  clover  and  five  pounds 
of  grain  per  day  would  be  as  valuable 
as  20  pounds  of  grain. 

After  giving  the  cows  all  they  will 
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eat  in  the  morning  they  may  be  left 
to  rest  and  "chew  the  cud"  until  3  or 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  day's  rations  may 
be  given.  This  makes  only  two  feed- 
ing periods  per  day,  although  the 
cows  really  have  two  feeds  during 
each  period.  Some  feeders  prefer  to 
feed  hay  at  noon.  This  does  not 
seem  necessary  if  the  cows  have  re- 
ceived all  they  want  in  the  morning, 
and  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a  waste 
of  feed. 


CaUwaj  TmIi  Ur  Urfi   Uj  Cnfs 

Clark  8  RcTea.iihle  Bush  and 
Bo|r  Plow.  Cuts  •  track  5ft. 
wide,  ift.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest  His  double 
action  Cutaway  Harrow 
keeps  land  true.  Moves  18 
000  trns  of  earth,  Cuts  30 
acres  per  day. 

DOUBLE  ACTIM  ^  JOHTU  NLf  NM 

Jointed    pole     takes     all     weight   off 
horses  and  keeps  their  heels  awa- 

from  the  disks. 
A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark's  Double  Action  Combined  Calti- 
vator  aad  Harrow 

can  be  usen  to  cultivate  rowed  crops,  as  a  list- 
ing harrow,  also  when  closed  together  is  a  har - 
rjw  cutting  4  1-2  feet  wide  ^ 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
6  Main  Street,    -    Higganum  ,Conn. 


Do  You  Want  a  Happy  Medium  i 

I  have  the  best  of  this  strain  to  be  found  in  the  U.  S.    Have  stock    ! 
of  all  ages.    Show  animals  and  herd-headers.       Write   me   your   needs.     " 


J.  H.  YARNALL, 


Kelton,  Pa 
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For  Valuable  Information 

About  Your  Poultrx  Read 

THE  WORLD'S  FOREMOST  POULTRY  MAGIZINE 

A  postal  addressed  to  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Box  35, 
Quincy.  Illinois,  brings  a  sample  copy  by  return  mail.  If  you  inclose 
this  ad.  we  will  send  you  the  Reliable  to  Aug.,  ,909,  for  50  cents,  com- 
mencing  this  month.    No  other  poultry  paper  can  give  you  this  value. 

♦  tmimuti 
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A  record  of  the  daily  milk  yield 
should  always  be  kept,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  knowing  what  each 
cow  produces,  but  in  order  to  know 
her  daily  condition  and  how  much 
feed  she  ought  to  have.  The  milk 
sheet  will  reveal  the  condition  of  the 
cow  quicker  than  anything  else.  As 
long  as  she  eats  well  and  the  milk 
yield  increases  rapidly,  the  more  feed 
may  be  given.  The  place  to  stop  in- 
creasing the  feed  will  be  shown  by 
the  slow  increase  in  milk  yield. 


SELLING    HORSES. 


It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper 
to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  for  selling 
horses,  or  to  hand  out  pointers  on 
horse-trading,  says  the  American 
Sportsman,  These  are  matters  which 
more  properly  belong  to  horse  own- 
ers, and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling. 
But  a  recent  correspondent  asks  us 
the  following  question:  "How  is  the 
best  way  to  .sell  a  horse?"  In  all  se- 
riousness we  should  say  that  the  best 
way  to  sell  a  horse  is  to  advertise. 

But  our  correspondent  evidently 
wants  some  further  information  along 
the  line  of  selling  horses,  and  while 
we  lay  claim  to  no  great  amount  of 
ability  in  horse  salesmanship,  there 
are  just  a  few  things  retjuired  in  sell- 
ing horses  about  which  this  corres- 
pondent may  not  be  informed.  One 
of  the  first  things  a  man  who  has  a 
horse  for  sate  should  get  fixed  in  his 
mind,  is  that  he  must  not  delude  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  he  owns  the 
one  and  only  horse  in  the  world,  and 
overlook  the  fact  that  last  year  tl  ere 
w-ere  just  19,476,583  horses  in  the 
United  States,  among  them  being  sev- 
eral  pretty  fair  ones. 

There  used  to  be  a  saying  that 
"truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again 
— if  it  doesn't  get  flattened  in  a  horse 
trade."  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
truth  should  be  flattened  out  in  sell- 
ing or  trading  horses.  The  day  has 
passed  for  exaggeration,  and  the  saf- 
est plan  is  to  tell  the  truth  about  your 
horse.  There  are  probably  a  few 
people  who  will  doubt  this  statement, 
and  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  idea  of 
always  telling  the  truth  in  a  horse 
deal,  and  we  think  we  know  a  few 
fellows  who  have-  had  good  success  as 
liars  in  horse  sales:  but  telling  the 
truth  will  sell  more  horses  satisfactor- 
ily than  any  other  plan  we  know  of. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
seldom  able  to  sell  a  horse  simply  be- 
cause, just  the  minute  a  man  comes 
along  who  wants  to  buy  a  horse  they 
at  once  put  a  prohibitive  price  on  the 
horse  they  have  for  sale.  They  will 
let  it  be  known  that  they  will  take 
$1,500  for  a  certain  horse  and  as  soon 
as  a  buyer  comes,  who  is  known  to 
be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a 
li-M-i  which  suits  him.  Mr.  Seller  at 
once  springs  the  price  to  $3,000.  Then 
when  the  buyer  goes  away  without 
buying,  in  a  l\\v  werk-  he  offers  to 
sell  the  horse  for  $i.5(m>,  and  the  buy- 
er becomes  suspicious  .'ind  refuses  to 
buy  at  any  price,  and  this  man  verv 
likely  would  have  bought  tlie  liop^e  if 
he  had  been   i>riced   right  at  the  start. 

The  best  time  to  sell  a  horse  is 
when  you  are  offeretl  a  fair  price  for 
him;  and  what  is  meant  by  a  fair 
price,  is  a  price  which  gives  the  seller 
a  fair  profit  on  his  investment,  and 
puts  the  horse  in  the  hamU  of  the 
buyer  at  a  figure  which  enables  him 
also  to  make  something  on  his  invest- 


ment. The  man  who  buys  a  horse  of 
you,  and  the  horse  makes  good,  will 
come  back  when  he  wants  another 
horse,  and  thus  a  permanent  and  reg- 
ular customer  is  made  for  the  horses 
you  breed.  There  are  some  horsemen 
who,  when  they  sell  a  horse  to  a  man 
at  a  fair  profit,  and  the  horse  makes 
good  money  for  his  new  owner,  at- 
tempt to  make  the  customer  pay  an 
unreasonable  price  the  next  time  he 
wants  to  buy. 

The  most  successful  horse  salesman 
in  this  country  has  always  tried  to 
sell  his  customers  a  horse  at  a  price 
which  enables  the  customers  to  make 
money,  and  no  one  is  more  delighted 
than  he  is  when  a  horse  he  has  sold 
is  re-sold  at  a  big  advance  over  the 
figure  he  received. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  this  man 
sold  a  horse  to  a  prominent  horseman 
for  $1,250,  and  some  weeks  later  the 
horse  was  sold  by  his  new  owner  for 
$2,500,  and  the  man  was  simply  de- 
lighted, and  told  all  of  his  friends  of 
the  advanced  price  the  horse  brought. 
There  are  many  other  things  which 
could  be  mentioned  regarding  the  sale 
of  horses,  and  while  there  is  no  set 
rule  to  follow,  the  only  safe  plan  to 
pursue  is  to  place  a  fair  price  on  the 
horse  you  have  for  sale,  and  tell  the 
truth  about  him. 


WESTERN   SETTLERS   FACING 
TROUBLE. 


In  the  West  they  are  very  much 
stirred  up  over  the  proposition  to 
take  from  the  unreserved,  unappro- 
priated public  domain  re^erve(l  for 
settlers  a  vast  area  of  300,000,000 
acres  and  place  it  in  the  forest  ser- 
vice and  lease  it  out  for  fencing  and 
grazing  for  the  big  cattle  barons  and 
others  whose  interests  are  being 
crowded  by  encroachments  of  the 
homesteaders. 

This  would  shut  out  settlers  from  a 
pretty  big  strip  of  country — well, 
e(|uivalent  to  an  area  200  miles  wide 
and  over  2.000  miles  long.  This  land 
is  not  included  in  the  lands  concern- 
ed in  the  regulation  of  streams  or 
conservation  of  timber  sujiply.  This 
vast   area   has   never  been   included   in 
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the  forest  reserves;  it  is  part  of  the 
public  domain  awaiting  settlement. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  belong  not  to  the  people 
of  the  West  alone;  they  belong  to  the 
citizens  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Anybody  may  go  out  there,  take  up 
a  homestead  ot  160  acres,  and  make 
a  home  in  the  manner  the  law  speci- 
fies. 

The  act  of  June  4,  1897,  which  set 
aside  timbered  areas  and  mountain 
vvatersheds  for  forest  reserves  spe- 
sifically  and  distinctly  forbade  the  in- 
cluding of  lands  good  only  for  other 
purposes.  The  idea  was  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  settler  should  have  first 
consideration.  Land  unavailable  for 
timber  protection  or  reforestration.  or 
for  conserving  the  flow  of  streams 
was  to  be  kept  open  for  farms  and 
homes  and  communities. 

Under  the  proposed  "leasing  policy" 
any  big  cattle  magnate  may  lease  and 
fence  up  for  ten  years  as  much  as 
10.000  acres;  his  friend  may  lease 
next  door  to  him  10.000  acres  more, 
and  another  friend  the  next,  and  so 
on. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  settler 
would  care  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  a  family  upon  a 
homestead  within  such  inclosure;  his 
life  would  be  a  sultry  one  at  best. 

But  the  settler  is  not  likely  to  have 
this  opportunity,  for  if  theleasehold 
has  had  one  penny  over  $100  spent  on 
it  by  the  cattle  owner  (which  amount 
is  easily  covered  by  the  fence)  the 
lessee  has  a  right  to  debar  the  set- 
tler from  entering. 

This  movement  is.  in  effect,  a  plan 
to  "corner"  the  forage  of  and  with- 
draw from  settlement  a  doma'in  larg- 
er than  the  combined  areas  of  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Illinois,  New  York,  all  of 
the  New  PIngland  States,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  Southern  States. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


We  do  not  sympathize  with  those 
who  sell  their  choice  fat  chickens  to 
the  huckster  and  eat  fat  pork  and 
tough  beefsteak  the  year  round. 


Look  out.  the  mites  are  eating  your 
hens  up  while  you  sleep. 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age 


It  loads  Potatoes.  Grain,  Stones,  Etc. 

It  saves  your  back — cost  low. 

If  you  don't  buy  it  you  pay  for  it  any 

how — in  help 
Send  for  circular. 


Simplex  W^gjn  Liader  Co.,      OXFORD,  PA. 
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CAPONS   FOR  PROFIT. 


In  the  Philadelphia  markets  in 
March  fancy  capons  were  quoted  at 
35  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  always  a  pre-eminent  ob- 
ject in  departing  from  the  ordinary, 
and  caponizing  has  this  object.  The 
wise  farmer  looking  to  assured  future 
profit,  sees  far  more  weight  in  the 
steer  than  the  bull.  Castration  makes 
the  wonderful  increase,  and  in  just 
the  same  proportion  does  this  apply 
to  the  cock  and  capon.  In  poultry 
raising,  as  in  all  other  enterprises, 
the  most  successful  results  from  cer- 
tain lines  are  aimed  at  and  it  is  over 
the  threshold  of  this  highl-  import- 
ant point  that  the  capon  has  stepped, 
opening  up  certainties  never  before 
dreamed  of  by  the  most  sanguine. 
"What  shall  we  do  with  our  cocker- 
els?" has  ever  been  a  perplexing 
question  to  the  poultry  raiser,  as,  in 
a  great  many  settings  hatched,  the 
male  predominates.  Chasing  about 
the  yard,  worrying  the  hens,  contin- 
ually spoiling  for  a  fight,  and  cutting 
all  kinds  of  capers  in  general,  the 
cockerel  loses  his  flesh  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  gained,  displays  a  voracious 
appetite,  and  in  the  end  proves  the 
cost  of  keeping  to  be  far  more  than 
the  price  he  brings  in  the  market. 
This  is  very  discouraging  to  the 
poultry  raiser,  and  after  a  careful  fig- 
uring of  accounts  he  considers  the 
"game   hardly  worth   the   candle." 

In  caponizing  all  these  troubles  are 
swept  away — the  erstwhile  fighting 
cockerel  becomes  as  docile  as  a  chick. 
Instead  of  chasing  about  the  yard  he 
keeps  his  own  company  and  spentls 
each  day  in  quiet  living.  Without 
the  drawback  of  physical  e.xertion  the 
flesh  rapidly  increases,  the  bones  add 
weight,  and  where  under  the  old  way 
a  farmer  would  kill  an  ordinary  look- 
ing cockerel  of  but  little  weight,  he 
now  dresses  for  market  a  bird  rival- 
ling the  turkey  in  size  and  weight, 
whose  flesh  in  flavor  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  spring  broiler  and  as  ten- 
der and  juicy.  Caponizing  solves  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  a  large  num- 
ber of   cockerels   to   the   dealer. 

The  better  a  good  article  becomes 
known  the  greater  the  demand,  and 
capons  arc  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  seems  impossible  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. As  the  practice  of  caponizing 
grows  and  as  the  birds  come  to  mar- 
ket in  greater  numbers,  in  greater 
proportif)n  the  doinand  increases.  In 
February  an<l  Marcli  it  i-  ]i,ir<l  to  find 
a  capon  in  the  market.  This  should 
nnt  i)e,  particul.irly  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  them  at  any  time  in  the 
year,  and.  when  the  supply  falls  far 
short  just  at  the  time  when  it  would 
seem  the  other  poultry  could  take  the 
pl.KH  (if  them,  this  conclu--i\  ely  shows 
wliat  a  field  is  open  to  the  capon  rais- 
er. February  and  March  is  the  sea- 
sfMi  of  the  year  when  most  capons  are 
placed  on  the  market,  and  yet  it  is 
hard  to  t'md  them  there.  The  reason 
is  quite  oV)vious — they  are  caught  up 
at  onee  at  large  prices.  Ordinary 
chicken  meat  has  no  show  with  a  ca- 
pon. The  pul>Hc  is  fast  learning  tliis 
fact,  and  win  it'  a  cat)on  is  to  he  had, 
no  other  fowl  will  suftice.  This 
causes  all  far-seeing  poultry  raisers  to 
put  on  their  thinking  caps,  with  the 
result  that  they  at  once  begin  to  ca- 
ter to  this  demanrl,  ijicreasing  their 
income  too  per  cent,  thereby.  The 
field  is  ui»in  to  (  veryone.  You  can 
do  it.     Have   you   tried? 


There  are  numerous  styles  of  ta- 
bles on  which  to  caponize,  but  expe- 
rience in  this  matter  places  our  choice 
between  two  only. 

The  top  of  the  ordinary  barrel 
meets  all  requirements,  as  a  barrel  ad- 
mits of  the  bird  being  easily  secured, 
brings  the  bird  to  the  proper  height 
with  the  operator,  in  brief  makes 
as  good  a  table  as  can  be  v.esired.  It 
costs  nothing,  there  is  always  an 
empty  barrel  lying  around  or  one  that 
can  be  easily  emptied.  For  those, 
therefore,  wlio  do  not  propose  cap- 
onizing on  an  extensive  scale  we  will 
recommend  the  top  of  a  barrel,  which 
method  is  used,  makes  it  a  point  to 
have  plenty  of  sunlight  and  the  table 
so  situated  the  light  will  strike  square- 
ly on  the  fowl.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  how  are  capons  to  be  fed?  The 
answer  is  easily  given.  After  capon- 
izing give  the  bird  all  he  wifl  eat,  soft 
feed,  and  let  him  have  plenty  of  water. 
Caponized  fowls  generally  begin  to 
eat  almost  immediately  after  the  op- 
eration has  been  performed  and  no 
one  would  think  for  a  moment  that 
a  radical  change  had  been  made  in 
their  nature.  Now  leave  the  bird  to 
himself,  as  for  the  time  being  he  is 
his  own  doctor.  It  is  well  to  look 
him  over  two  or  three  days  after  the 
operation,  as  in  breathing  the  air 
sometimes  gets  in  under  the  skin, 
causing  wind  puff  or  a  slight  swelling. 
Simply  prick  the  skin  at  the  sides  with 
a  sharp  needle,  gently  pressing  at 
the  same  time  and  the  air  will  be  ex- 
pelled and  the  capon  relieved.  Within 
ten  days  from  the  operation  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  where  the  incisions 
were  made.  A  day  or  two  after 
caponizing  the  bird  should  be  allow- 
ed to  run  at  large,  treating  him  just 
the  same  as  any  poultry  would  be 
treated.  My  first  advice  would  be  to 
keep  cool  and  make  haste  slowly.  If 
you  are  rather  too  tender  hearted 
read  the  directions  over  carefully  and 
then  try  your  hand  on  a  dead  fowl. 
-Ml  surgeons  do  this  in  the  first  place 
and  probably  it  would  be  as  well  for 
you  to  follow  their  example.  Have 
plenty  of  light;  it  is  impossible  to  per- 
form the  operation  unless  you  have 
this.  Do  not  get  nervous;  you  are 
not  giving  the  bird  one-half  as  much 
pam  as  you  are  giving  yourself  un- 
easiness. Have  your  instruments  all 
in  readiness,  secure  the  bird  properly, 
make  the  incision,  insert  the  spread- 
er, pick  open  the  thin  like  skin  cover- 
ing the  bowels  and  go  into  the  oper- 
ation witli  your  thoughts  entirely  on 
it  and  not  on  the  bird.  After  your 
first  performance  of  caponizing  you 
will  be  surprised  with  its  simplicity, 
and  instead  of  being  a  learner  y.m 
will  find  you  have  learned  a  lesson. 
He  very  particular  that  your  instru- 
ments are  first  class,  as  the  market  is 
already  flooded  with  cheap  and  worth- 
less caponizing  instruments.  It  sure- 
ly must  be  that  such  unscrupulous 
dealers  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  sell  the 
second  --et  in  the  same  locality  unless 
they  arc  satisfied  to  make  all  they 
can  out  of  the  first  deal.  .Always 
keep  your  instruments  in  perfect  or- 
der. Ref<tre  using  tlie  knife  see  that 
the  edge  is  sharp  and  that  the  other 
tools  .are  as  they  should  be.  After 
beginning  the  operation  of  caponizing 
there  should  be  nothing  to  hinder  you 
from  going  right  ahead.  Use  plenty 
of  good  sense;— this  is  an  indispen- 
sable (iuality  on  any  point.  After 
caponizing  once  or  probably  twice  you 
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are  a  learner  no  longer,  but  a  master 
of  the  situation.  There  is  no  reason 
why  every  one  who  reads  this  should 
not  be  able  to  caponize  properly.  To 
this  end  we  have  made  it  as  simple 
as  possible  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
sufliciently  explicit  and  exhaustive. 
We  feel  confident  that  you  will  have 
solved  the  cockerel  question  if  you 
will  follow  carefully  the  foregoing 
suggestions. — Charles   J.    Pilling. 
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WANT  ALFALFA  FED   CATTLE. 


When  a  train  load  of  cattle  sold  in 
Omaha  a  few  weeks  ago  for  $20^000, 
being  exactly  $8  per  hundred  pounds 
for  every  steer  on  board,  the  buyers 
for  the  South  Omaha  packing  houses 
said:  "They  were  among  the  finest 
ever  brought  to  this  market  and  were 
fattened  on  a  mixture  of  corn  and 
alfalfa." 

The  great  packers  have  recognized 
that  the  alfalfa  fed  cattle  are  of  su- 
perior quality  and  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  to  encourage  feeders  to  mix 
the  great  proteid  food  with  corn  in 
such  proportion  as  will  enable  the 
stock  to  utilize  all  the  carbohydrates 
and  oil  in  the  corn.  These  they  can- 
not use  without  waste  unless  a  pro- 
tein ration  is  given  as  a  neutralizer. 

To  encourage  feeds  to  take  up  the 
balanced  ration  as  the  best  for  cattle, 
the  packers  are  to  have  exhibits  at 
the  National  Corn  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Omaha  next  December,  and 
will  show  in  the  cuts  of  meat  the  su- 
periority of  that  from  alfalfa-corn  fed 
steers.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exhibits  ever  shown  at  any 
exposition  and  the  expense  will  be  en- 
tirely paid  by  the  packers. 


HOTEL 

RICHMOND 

17th  and  H  Streets 
WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

100  Room*.  50  Private  Baths,  American  Plan 

$3    t>ay.    Upwards;  with  Bath  $i.  Additional 

Kuropean  Flan.  Ji  50  Per  Day.  Upwards: 

With  Bath.  Ji.  Additional 


A  high. class  liotcl,  conducted  for  your 
comforl.  Remodeled,  refurnished  throiiah 
out.  Directly  on  car  line  Uni  n  Station 
20  minutes.  Capitol.  20  niinutea  Shops  and 
ill^y^^-  '°  tninutts.  Two  blocVt  to 
^Vnlte  Honae  and  executive  Buildinrs 
Opposite  Metropolitan  Club 

Summer  Season  Joly.to  October 

Wayside  Inn  and  Cottages."    Lake  Lucerne 
N   V.iu   the   .\driondacks.      Switzerland  of 
America.     45  minutes  from  Saratoga 
Stndfor  Booklet  ' 

CLIFFORD  M.   LEWIS.   PROP 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

U/>e  Hag  Worm  is  the  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  the  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  Uiis 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  H6g  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  tew  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO ,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


IMPORTANT  TO   DAIRY  IN- 
TERESTS. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  oleomargarine 
or  butterine  is  classed  as  a  meat  food 
product,  and  therefore  comes  under 
federal  inspection.  Regulation  18,  B. 
A.  I.,  order  150,  reads  as  follows: 

Trade  labels.  Section  i.  Upon 
each  can,  pot,  tin,  canvas,  or  other  re- 
ceptacle or  covering  containing  any 
meat  or  meat  food  product,  which 
meat  or  meat  food  product  docs  not 
bear  the  marks  "Inspected  and  pass- 
ed," there  shall  be  securely  affixed 
under  supervision  of  a  department 
employe,  a  trade  label  before  such 
meat  or  meat  food  product  leaves  an 
official  establishment.  This  trade  la- 
bel shall  contain,  in  plain  letters  and 
figures  of  uniform  size,  the  words  "U. 
S.  inspected  and  passed,"  the  number 
of  the  official  establishment  at  which 
the  meat  or  meat  food  product  is 
last  processed,  and  the  true  name  of 
the  meat  or  meat  food  product  con- 
tained in  such  package.  The  words 
"under  the  act  of  congress  of  June 
30,  1906,"  may  be  placed  upon  the 
label  after  the  words  "U.  S.  inspected 
and  passed."  An  inspector  shall  not 
allow  trade  labels  to  be  affixed  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  contents  of  the 
package  arc  sound,  healthful,  whole- 
some, and  fit  for  human  food,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statements  on  the 
label. 

The  bureau  of  animal  industry  has 
served  notice  that  the  wrapper  or  true 
container  of  oleomargarine  or  but- 
terine (classed  as  a  meat  food  pro- 
duct) must  be  marked  as  provided  by 
the  above  regulation  on  and  after 
July   I,  next. 

Some  establishments  which  pcrate 
under  federal  inspection  are  prepar- 
ing an<l  shipping  oleomargarine  or 
butterine  in  wrappers  on  which  there 
is  no  reference  to  federal  inspection. 
The  proposed  enforcement  of  the  rcg- 
lation  is  creating  a  good  deal  of  op- 
position among  olco  interests,  and 
they  have  asked  for  a  conference  in 
Washington,  June  2-^.  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  enforcement  of  the 
above  law.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
if  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
or  butterine  desire  to  sell  their  pro- 
duct for  what  it  is,  the  words  "U.  S. 
inspected  and  passed,"  required  on 
the  wrapper  of  each  individual  pack- 
age, would  be  an  advertisement  rath- 


er than  a  hindrance  to  the  sale  of  this 
product.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  the  dealers  in  oleo  are  still  en- 
deavoring to  find  some  loophole  by 
which  they  will  be  able  to  sell  their 
product  for  something  other  than 
what  it  really  is,  thereby  deceiving 
the  public. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  matter  is 
a  most  important  one  to  the  dairy- 
men and  all  others  who  desire  honest 
dairy  products.  The  matter  demands 
immediate  attention.  All  dairymen 
should  therefore  rally  to  the  support 
of  this  measure  and  in  no  uncertain 
tones  insist  upon  its  strict  enforce- 
ment. The  friends  of  pure  dairy  pro- 
ducts should  lose  no  time  in  commu- 
nicating with  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture, demanding  that  the  present 
law  regulating  oleo  be  maintained  and 
enforced. — Dairyman  in   Ind.   Farmer. 


FEEDING  PIGS. 


Men  are  divided  in  their  opinion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  feeding  young 
pigs  heavily  between  the  time  they 
are  four  or  five  weeks  old  and  wean- 
ing time.  When  one  has  saved  a 
off  when  that  period  is  passed 
through.  Such  pigs  are  in  ideal  shape 
to  acquire  a  good  deal  of  their  living 
on  pasture  during  two  or  three  months 
after  weaning,  though,  as  a  rule,  we 
believe  that  it  pays  to  feed  a  little 
grain  every  day  of  a  growing  pig's 
life. 

We  do  not  adhere  to  or  advocate 
any  special  mixture.  Five  parts 
ground  corn,  five  parts  middlings  and 
one  part  tankage  or  oil  meal  will 
make  an  excellent  slop  for  young  pigs 
and  we  think  it  pays  to  mix  it  up 
about  twelve  hours  before  feeding. 
W  ith  such  a  mixture  little  harm  can 
Cfime  from  feeding  all  that  the  young 
pigs  will  clean  up  two  or  three  times 
daily. 

When  such  a  plan  as  outlined  above 
i^  carried  out  you  will  find  that  you 
have  bouncing  big  pigs  at  weaning 
time,  and  there  will  be  no  dropping 
large  average  per  s<nv  we  certainly 
think  that  it  pays  to  feed,  and  that 
can  only  be  done  successfully  when 
a  creep  is  provided  for  the  little  pigs. 
They  need  something  else  besides 
corn,  and  while  mill  feeds  are  high  in 
price,  yet  it  will  pay  well  to  use  them 
to  some  extent. 


YOUR   HORSE  NEVER   "AFRAID" 

|Ot  train*,  trolleys  or  automobile*  if  driTen 

iWith  a  "Beery  Bit."  the  only  absolutely 

Iw  safe  and  bamane  bit  made.   "Four  Bit* 

C.  in  One."  Quickly  adjusted  to  suit  any 

^-  mouth.    Write  me  today  for  trial  offer 

and  much  valuable  information. 

Prof.  B.  g.  Beery,  Pleuaat  Hill,  Okl* 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


If  rwTON'rt  Heave,  .^  tk.  01* 
tfupfir  und  lDdiK««liua  I'lir* 
A  v>t.Tiii:iry  KiMiietly  forwiud, 
thruit  and  sioiiiach  tnnililes. 
Strong  rfrofumrnili.  $  .<hi  per 
CHii  "f 'li-'ilcr".  or  cxp.  pi'imid. 
Tke  Newton  Rcniidy  0«b 
Toledo,  4»hla. 


ENON   HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  botb 
sexes.  If  you  are  looking  for  good  one* 
write  me. 

D.  W.  SHaUBAIQEK,        Eood.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 

I  haTe  tbem  comblnirK 
the  t>e8t  b'ood  Id  Cherter 
^     ,^  „^  -     (touiity      If  Tou  want  the 

good  old  Chester  that  hax  made  thin  county  fa- 
mous, we  have  tnem  here  that  will  plea»"  you* 
We  breed  ami  sell  0:1. y  the  beet.     Write  me 

L  WEBSTER.    •    Kellon.    Pa. 

GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmera  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  large  stock, 

probably  the  be.vt  I  erer 

owned.      thorougbbred 

Polaud-chlua  uuu  ihk* 

Wx  White   Figa.  2   to  6 

moa.  old,  8OW8  bred   boars  ready  for  aemce,  ail 

from  priee  winning  stock.    Gueniaey  and  Jersey 

Oauie.   Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  fc.  Chickens. 

tM' ana  and  Residence,  Oreenwood.  P», 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINE, 
Route  N«.  I,  Rohrsburf,  Pa. 


Barg^lnm  In  Rolmntt 
Chinas,  Berkmhlt-Bm^ 
A  Chester  WhStem 

.^^ —        '/"*♦*  ^*Vfc«largtKiock 


01 

ever    owu^.      rvn;,..; 


li-ve   Boi«  'ISd'  &,w. 

not  akin;      v;s'ln'iTnVriS,«„»fH' 
,    Querns.v  Calve^    and    Re^.'SSj 


old.  mated  not  akin; 

(or  aerrioe,    Ot 

Scotch     CoUie 

and  ■"▼t-e  cl  rou  1  ar .    T^'  ^  stoo  k  m  u*  t 

be  sold.   M.   B.   TufafV     Barrpd   nnA    n<Ki»     .. 

aocks.  Brown  Leghia.i    and  Ucagl"  Do«  **  '^• 

P.  f .  mULTON. 


.  „       rriofi 

'  fo  and  win 


^^*UTille,  Pi 
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GRAIN   FOR  YOUNG  PIGS. 


In  feeding  grain  to  young  pigs  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  set  rules 
that  will  apply  to  all  cases,  under  all 
conditions.  In  a  general  way  I  ad- 
vocate rushing  pigs,  so  as  to  finish 
them  while  they  are  yet  young.  Un- 
less good  pasture  is  very  plentiful 
anil  grain  expensive,  I  think  there  is 
good  money  in  feeding  the  sow  heav- 
ily while  she  is  suckling  her  litter. 
The  first  three  months  of  a  pig's  life 
is  the  time  when  the  foun<lation  is 
laid.  1  have  found  that  a  large  sow 
with  nine  or  lo  pigs  will  eat  about 
as  much  grain  in  a  day  as  a  cow, 
and  there  is  good  money  in  feeding 
her  all  she  will  eat.  Of  course,  corn 
alone  is  not  enough  and  unless  it  can 
be  supplemented  I  certainly  would 
advocate  selling  corn  and  buying 
shorts  and  possibly  a  little  oil  meal 
or  tankage.  I  mix  up  a  slop  com- 
posed of  five  parts  shorts,  five  parts 
cornmeal  and  one  part  tankage.  I  al- 
low this  to  soak  half  a  (lav.  If  plen- 
ty of  it  is  fed,  the  pigs  will  fairly  hus- 
tle right  from  the  start.  No  hard  and 
fast  rules  need  be  laid  down  as  to 
what  kind  of  grain  or  meal  shall  con- 
stitute the  pig's  ration.  Where  one 
has  on  hand  a  supi)]y  of  oats,  barley 
or  corn  these  grains  may  be  used  to 
excellent  advantage.  The  ration  giv- 
en is  simply  one  of  the  many  that 
might  be  compounded  by  any  feeder 
in  the  corn  belt.  The  main  thing  is 
to  have  something  to  supply  flesh- 
making  material.  A  creep  should  be 
made  for  the  i)igs  when  they  are  three 
or  four  weeks  old.  They  will  soon 
ac(juire  the  habit  of  using  it.  The 
slop  mentioned  may  be  fed  to  advan- 
tage in  such  a  pen.  The  amount  of 
tankage,  oil-meal  or  shorts  may  be 
slightly  varied.  It  is  possible  to  get 
little  pigs  so  fat  that  they  make  slow- 
er growth  later.  This  should  be 
avoided.  They  should  be  fed  so  as 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  strong  and 
in  nice,  straight  condition.  They 
will  weigh  from  150  to  200  pounds  at 
six  months,  and  if  they  do,  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  them  to 
250  or  300  pounds  by  the  time  they 
are  nine  or  at  least  10  months  old. 
When  grain  is  very  high  and  pasture 
I)lentiful,  the  plan  of  growing  the 
frame  first  and  fattening  the  hogs 
after  tlit-y  are  a  year  old  might  be 
more  practicable.  Many  farmers 
turn  their  fall  shoats  out  to  grass  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  allow- 
ing them  to  get  their  living  from  the 
pasture  during  the  summer,  and  as 
soon  as  new  corn  is  ready  in  the  fall 
grain  feeding  is  begun  and  continued 
until  they  go  to  market.  The  argu- 
ment is  sometimes  advanced  that 
good  growth  is  made  on  grass  and 
a  strong,  healthy  frame  produced 
that  readily  takes  on  fat  and  that  the 
gain  thu^  made  i-  cln.a]>  in  compari- 
son with  corn-made  ])ork.  Tlun,  too, 
many  farmers  havt-  fed  out  all  of  the 
corn  l)y  sjiring.  and  are  loth  to  buy 
more,  >o  the  shoats  go  to  grass  for 
the  summer.  There  i<  -^onie  truth  in 
these  argmnents.  Init  it  i-  not  the 
l)(.st  way  to  get  the  !no-,t  tuiiiuv  out 
of  hogs.  In  the  first  place  shoats  will 
make  no  particular  gain  011  grass 
alone.  They  will  sinifjly  make  a  nat- 
ural growth.  ^a■^tllre  land  that  is 
productive  h.'i>  a  high  value  and  should 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Then, 
too.  till-  ho^-  l;(i  to  market  in  the  fall 
when  the  bulk  of  the  h<ig  sut>i)ly  i-^ 
marketed  and  the  price  is  usually   the 


lowest  of  the  year,  because  the  sup- 
ply is  greater  than  the  demand. 
Again,  heavy  hogs  are  not  so  much 
in  demand  as  formerly  and  no  longer 
bring  the  top  price.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  a  shoat  can  be  made  to  gain 
so  fast  as  by  feeding  corn  or  other 
grain  in  connection  with  grass.  A 
little  soaked  corn  fed  daily  while  the 
shoats  are  on  clover  puts  on  weight 
at  an  astonishing  rate  and  quickly 
puts  the  animal  in  marketable  condi- 
tion. Xo  one  kind  of  feed  is  as  good 
fed  alone  as  when  combined  with  one 
or  two  others.  Both  grass  and  corn 
are  natural  and  excellent  h<ig  feeds, 
but  neither  is  as  good  alone.  Corn 
makes  fat  very  fast  when  the  system 
is  in  a  healthy,  thrifty  condition  and 
nothing  equals  grass  as  a  conditioner. 
—J.  P.   F.,  New   York. 


HINTS    TO    BEGINNERS. 


One  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  j>oultry 
periodical  that  does  not  have  some 
advice  to  i)eoi)le  starting  with  poul- 
try. Some  may  be  good,  some  bad, 
and  some  indifferent.  If  many  of  the 
parties  that  write  this  would  follow 
It  themselves  they  would  be  better  off. 

To  begin  with  any  kind  of  business 
one  must  have  an  object  in  view. 
The  two  objects  that  are  foremost  in 
most  people's  minds  are  money  re- 
turns and  success  generally.  Success 
is  only  obtained  by  a  combination  of 
honesty,  energy.  Printer's  ink  and  a 
first  class  ([uality  of  goods  to  back 
up  your  claims.  In  order  to  succeed 
you  must  have  some  ideas  of  your 
own.  for  no  one  can  succeed  in  any- 
thing on  other  people's  plans  and 
ideas.  One  begins  in  the  poultry 
business  just  as  he  would  in  any  other 
kind  of  business — with  capital  and 
some  ability.  Both  are  needed.  One 
may  have  plenty  of  money  to  carry 
oji  a  business  and  yet  have  no  ability 
necessary  to  succeed.  Others  have 
the  ability  but  are  mimis  the  money. 
The  poultry  bu>iness  offers  a  better 
chance  to  a  person  with  ability  minus 
the  money  than  the  man  with  money 
alone,  for  there  arc  very  few  people 
but  who  can  get  a  start  in  the  poul- 
try Inisiness.  A  very  small  outlay 
will  give  one  a  good  start  if  they  only 
have  the  patience  to  wait  and  grow- 
up  with  the  business.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  jioultry 
breeders  oi  today  built  up  from  a 
very  small  start  as  a  side  line. 

Poultry  is  the  greatest  industry  in 
the  world  that  aiipeaU  to  and  is  han- 
dled by  everyone.  It  i--  n'>l  >ul)ji  et 
tf»  tru>t  methods.  It  will  pay  a  large 
interest  and  does  not  necessitate  a 
fortune  to  start  with.  All  one  needs 
is  energy,  ability,  ability,  thorough- 
bred ]>oultry  and  a  small  patch  of 
land.  Start  with  an  object,  either 
eggs  and  fancy  stock,  meat  and  fancy 
or  coninurcial  ])otiltry.  The  advan- 
tage of  keeping  thoroughbred  stock 
is  th.it  y<'U  have  two  chance^.  They 
will  lay  more  i'gg>  even  if  >olrl  fdr 
market  eggs  ;!n<l  you  can  advi-rii-i', 
<e!l  breeding  ^tock  and  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, and  thus  increase  your  profits. 
Begin  to  think  for  \our->elf  when  you 
begin  to  raise  poultry.  If  you  make 
a  mistake  find  a  way  to  a\<iid  it  and 
succe--<   1-   }(>urs. — Mrs.    B.    V.   W, 

The  ';e])arntor  hns  done  more  to 
make  dairying  i)rot'itable  to  the  aver- 
age farmer  than  any  other  one  thing. 
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WHAT   DOES   IT  COST  A   YEAR 
TO  KEEP  A  HEN? 


"What  does  it  cost  a  year  to  keep 
a  hen?"  This  was  the  conundrum 
propoimded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington a  few  days  ago.  The  congress- 
man who  asked  the  question  was  in 
a  facetious  mood,  and  the  question 
was  greeted  with  ripples  of  laughter. 
But  it  is  no  laughing  matter  to  sev- 
eral millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  more  important  ques- 
tion to  the  poultry  keeper  than  the 
cost  of  our  army  and  navy,  the 
amount  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill, 
or  even  the  fate  of  our  foreign  de- 
})en(lencies. 

The  Boston  Herald  took  up  the 
(|uestion,  and  offered  three  small 
prizes  for  the  best  answers.  Many  of 
the  letters  received  were  written  in  a 
jocular  vein.  F.ut  the  three  that  were 
awarded  i)rizes  treated  the  matter  se- 
riously. The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Robert  .\.  Lynch.  Maiden.  Mass.,  who 
keei»s  a  lltH-k  of  twentj'-one  White 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets,  and  who  finds 
that  it  costs  4'!.  cents  a  week  for 
each  pullet,  or  $2.21  a  year.  Mr. 
Lynch  did  not  enter  into  details  as 
to  his  method  of  feeding,  but  states 
that  he  keeps  them  on  "good  mized 
grain." 

The  second  prize  was  won  bv  Mrs. 
G.  V.  Merrill,  of  Hampton  Falls.  X. 
H..  who  entered  much  more  fully  in- 
to particulars.  She  says;  "If  you 
want  a  hen  to  lay  eggs  you  have  got 
to  feed  her  well.  My  hens  have  laid 
w<dl  all  witUer.  The  following  is 
what  it  costs  to  keep  a  hen  a  year: 
Oats.  5cS  cents;  wheat.  39  cents;  hen 
ration.  28  cents;  cracked  corn,  16 
cents;  cabbage.  4  cents,  which  makes 


OAKS    HOTEL    CO. 

THE    KENMORE 

ALBANY,    N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE   BEST  HOTELS  IN  THE 
CITY. 

European    I'ian.  $1.50    and    Upwards. 

Within  five  minutes  walk  of  ttie  Capitol 

Buildings,   and  one   block   from 

Union  Depot. 


L.\FAVF.TTE    HOTi:i.,        IliifTnIo,    X.    Y. 
NEW    ROCHESTEH,        KoelieNler,   X.   Y. 

100    KiMiniH    und    Itnth;    175    Room* 
tvith  Hot  and  Cold  Runninic  Water. 

Busses  meet  ALL  TRALVS  and  BOATS. 
J.    A.    OAKS,    Proprietor, 

ALSO  Tin.:  LAKESIDE  HOTEL,  new- 
ly built  in  rj07.  Thompsons  Lake,  N. 
v..  in  tlio  Holderberg  Mountains.  17 
niilos  from  Alljuny.  Altitude  1650  feet. 
Hot  and  cold  running  water,  tub  and 
shower  baths.  Service  unexcelled. 
Rates  moderate.  Boating,  fishing,  hunt- 
infJT.  golf,  tennis,  etc.  Good  livery. 
Send    for   booklet. 

J.  H.  OAKS,  Manaser. 
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a  total  of  $L47."  Mrs.  Merrill  states 
that  the  ration  which  she  uses  is  that 
recommended  by  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment  Station. 

Levi  Clark,  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
finds  that  it  costs  him  at  the  present 
prices  for  feed  $1.73  a  year  for  each 
hen.  Corn,"  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
mixed  are  fed  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  a  day.  "Accessible  at  all 
times  should  be  a  hopper  mixture  of 
bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal,  also 
green  feed  such  as  cut  clover,  alfalfa, 
cabbage  or  mangels.  Animal  food, 
such  as  cut  bone  or  beef  scraps,  should 
be  fed  every  other  day."  Mr.  Clark 
makes  the  point  that  a  hen  may  be 
kept  alive  for  80  cents  a  year,  but  if 
she  is  to  lay  generously  it  will  cost 
for  feed  more  than  twice  that.  He 
also  says:  "A  swill-fed  hen  produces 
eggs  quite  liberally  for  $1.25  per  year, 
but  they  are  of  the  swill  quality." 

Putting  these  reports  together  and 
dividing  by  three,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  cost  to  these  three  poul- 
trymen  for  feeding  a  hen  is  $l8o  a 
year. 

Corn  is  the  cheapest  thing  we  can 
feed. 

Mixed  feed,  alfalfa  and  beef  scraps, 
cost  more  than  corn.  So  if  there 
were  no  mitigating  circumstances  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  hen  a  year  would  be 
from  $1.75  to  $2.00,  with  the  present 
price  of  feed. 

But  most  of  us  are  in  a  position 
where  we  can  reduce  the  feed  bill  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  addition  of 
table  scraps,  stable  sweepings,  waste 
vegetables,  etc..  to  the  ration.  The 
farmer  is  the  most  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced of  all;  for  six  months  in 
the  year  his  hens  may  range  at  large 
and  need  to  be  fed  only  a  little  c(  ri 
night  and  morning.  The  other  mx 
months  waste  from  the  cellar  and 
stable  keep  d.jwn   the  cost. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  what  we  have 
learned:  It  costs  the  average  poultry- 
man  in  the  vicvjiity  of  $1.50  a  year  to 
keep  a  hen.  It  costs  the  farmer  not 
more  than  $1.00 — American  Poultry 
Advocate. 


THE  GOOD  CALF. 


Tn  calf  growing  there  is  nothing 
more  operative  against  success  than 
overfeeding.  The  dairy  calf's  diges- 
tive organization  is  not  the  strongest 
part  of  its  anatomy,  and  it  must  be 
treated  with  care  and  good  judgment. 
.\  wholesome  hunger  in  the  young 
calf  is  a  good  thing  and  indicates  that 
he  is  making  use  of  its  feed  and  may 
safely  have  the  ration  reasonably  in- 
creased. Hut  it  is  well  to  remember 
always  that  the  calf  does  not  grow 
and  develop  by  the  feed  actually  eat- 
en, but  by  the  part  that  it  digests  and 
assimilates. 

More  feed  than  the  calf  can  digest 
becomes  a  burden  to  the  stomach  and 
a  danger  to  the  digestion,  not  only 
involving  the  inmiediate  good  health 
of  the  calf  but  seriously  impeding  the 
calf's  growth  and  thrift. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  chronic  hun- 
ger is  not  desirable  in  calf  develop- 
ment, and  while  steering  clear  of  the 
danger  of  over-feeding  we  must  not 
nm  aground  in  the  shallows  of  under- 
feeding, for  thus  we  may  easily  spoil 
the  full  usefulness  of  the  good  cow. 
The  good  cow  is  the  animated  organ- 
ization of  the  vit.il  parts  of  good 
feeds — "all  flesh  is  k';'»^  ^^  fci'<l, 
no  cow:  short  feed,  stunted  calf; 
stunted  calf,  a  cramped  cow. 


One  thing  necessary  to  a  good  cow 
is  a  large  and  fully  developed  stomach 
so  that  the  cow  has  room  to  store 
enough  feed  to  make  a  large  quan- 
tity of  milk. 

I  may  add,  incidentally,  that,  given 
this  capacious  storage  capacity,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  good  feeder  to  see  that 
the  storage  is  well  filled.  Hence  I 
like  to  begin  early  in  the  life  of  the 
calf  to  build  the  belly.  The  "pot 
belly"  is  cried  out  against  as  a  bad 
sign  in  the  calf,  but  if  back  of  the 
"pot"  is  health  and  thrift  I  give  my- 
self no  concern  over  the  pot — I  will 
make  it  a  place  of  feed  and  work. 

Pretty  calves  do  not  always  make 
great  cows,  any  more  than  pretty 
girls  always  make  good  wives,  or 
sweet  boys  make  wise  men,  so  we  can 
afford  to  cast  aside  too  good  looks  in 
the  calf  if  we  know  we  are  building 
wisely  for  the  cow. 

It  would  appear  then  that  in  calf 
feeding  we  have  two  dangers — the 
excess  and  the  deficiency.  The  clear 
course  between  the  two  is  the  safe 
on,  and  to  find  this  course  and  remain 
in  it  should  be  the  intelligent  study 
of  the  breeder.  No  man  whose  ad- 
vice is  worth  following  will  presume 
to  make  a  chart  of  this  work  to  guide 
other  men  absolutely.  He  can  only 
at  best  make  suggestions — point  the 
direction — and  the  actual  work  must 
fall  on  the  man  who  feeds  the  calf — 
W.    F.    McSparran. 

DAIRYING    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

To  show  what  the  South  has  to 
offer  along  dairy  lines,  we  present 
herewith  a  report  of  our  College  dai- 
ry, which  consists  of  two  pure  bred 
lersey  bulls,  and  4!  Jersey  cows,  all 
but  six  of  which  are  grades.  The  re- 
port covers  a  period  of  nine  months 
during  which  the  average  number  of 
cows  milked  was  38.  Following  is  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures: 

Receipts. 
Cash     ...*...,.,.,............ .$5,359 

hieyen    calves 17- 

EstimateU  value  manure 880 

Total "i^iTi 

Expenditures. 

Concentrates     $r,546 

250  tons  corn   silage 500 

25    tons    corn    stover 150 

2   tons   peavine    hay....  ^o 

J,". no 

Kstimated   cost   of  fuel 90 

Sundries    ,g 

7°^^'--.-, ,••••. $3,409 

Balance  in   favor  of  dairy   is  $3,005 

Mdk  was  sold  in  bulk  at  25c^  per 
gallon;  cream  testing  20  per  cent  f.nt, 
at  $1.00  per  gallon;  butter  at  15c  per 
pound;  and  buttermilk  at  15c  per  gal- 
lon. Most  of  the  products  were  sold 
as  milk  and  cream. 

1  he  cows  received  no  pasturage 
whatever,  which  increased  the  expense 
for  feed. 

While  only  a  nine  months'  record 
is  presented  here,  these  were  by  no 
means  exceptional  months.  Indeed, 
we  feel  confident,  from  present  indi- 
cations, that  the  net  earnings  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  will  average  high- 
er than  those  for  the  period  given 
here. 

There  is  an  unlimited  market  for 
dairy  products  in  this  state  at  the 
prices  (|uoted  above.  especially  for 
milk  and  cream.     Milk  retails  at' from 
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8c  to   15c  per  quart,  with  an  average 
of  fully  IOC  per  quart. 

As  to  feed,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  a  cow  can  be  fed  more 
cheaply  here  than  in  any  of  the  lead- 
ing dairy  section  of  the  country. — 
John  Michels,  Professor  Dairying  N. 
C.  A.  &  M.  College. 


SHEEP  NOTES. 


Sheep  have  a  double  advantage  over 
other  animals  in  that  they  give  a  re- 
turn both  in  meat  and  wool. 

Thrift  in  sheep  is  generally  secured 
when  people  think  enough  of  sheep  to 
take  care  of  them.  ** 

Much  can  be  done  to  sustain  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  fleece  by 
generous    and    econor.ncal    feeding. 

To  pay  in  the  highest  degree  as  a 
business,  the  sheep  industry  must 
contemplate  making  the  most  possible 
out  of  all  the  different  products. 

It  is  not  the  man  who  cures  his 
sheep  so  much  as  the  one  who  pre- 
vents their  becoming  sick  who  makes 
the  most  out  of  them. 

In  a  mixed  lot  of  sheep  the  best 
suffer  by  being  sold  with  the  inferior 
instead  of  the  inferior  being  helped 
by  the  presence  of  the  superior. 

Real,  live,  up-to-date  pouttrymen 
and  women  are  realizing  more  and 
niore  every  day  the  advantages  and 
increases  in  profit  in  catering  to  pri- 
vate trade,  direct  to  the  consumers. 
In  this  way  you  get  the  cash  and 
larger  margin  and  all  the  trade  you 
can  handle.     Try  it. 

MONEY    IN    POULTRY 

Yott  can  succeed  with  Poultiy,  Waier-fowl 
and  3qU4b(  if  you  are  a  reader  of 


Our  Papers  and  Books  are  the  best  Poultry  Publicatloo* 

THE  PERPECTEO  POULTRY  OF  AMERICA 
is  the  most  complete  POULTRY  BOOK  publiihed.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  poultrymao.  Wiite 
for  fu. I  information  concerning  thl^  book. 

Send  forsimp'e  copy  of  THE  FEATHER.  It  f f  d«  noM 

beautiful  of  all  Poultry  Journals. 

HOWARD    PUBLISHING    CO. 

714  TWELFTH  STREET  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D  C. 


VIRGINIA 

tiO  and  Up  Per  Acre 

la  "THE  GREEN  F  .IDS  OF  VIRGINIA" 
yoTi  ean  rrow  bottor  c^-is  and  raise  fin'^r  stock  ai 
J0S3  r;;pcu*>T  thnn  elsev.  .  re.  <'V.so  t«>  Inruo  e.';.SLcra 
Jiiarkots.  Kxr-oMpnt  ch.  n-h,  scIukiI,  and  social  aJ- 
v.nntat'ps.  Abundancn  tf  v'or  and  ernss;  sh"»-*, 
TTuld  wmtfrs;  cheap  lai-.d  aiil  Inl.or;  and  excoil"-  s 
Phipping  f;.cilitii!S  ii.il  >  thii  iso«'ti  n  very  atlnioUva 
to  hoiiioseeker^  and  iuvosiors.     You  can  buy  a 

COMPLETE  FARM  FOR  $50O 

vith  comfortaMo    now   thn-o-iDOTn  cottage,   aud  25 
acros  fur  v('t;otal>les.  tV'^it  a.^l  Tioiiltry. 

Write  fnt  our  l>oautil"ul  pamphlet,  lists  of  farms, 
•nd  excursion  rates. 

F.  H.  LaBAl'ME, 

.♦irrU*  I  111).  Art. 
Korlwlk  A  V.  ..,•»■  n  Ry. 

60a     RoMwke,  Vs. 
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MARYLAND  DAIRY  LAWS. 


What  That  State  Requires  of  the 
Dairyman. 

Professor  W.  C.  Mellick,  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  sends 
some  "abstracts  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  Maryland"  relating  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  its  regulation  in 
that  state.  They  are  somewhat 
lengthy,  but  we  hope  that  they  be  not 
passed  by  account  of  this  objection, 
as  they  are  sent  us,  and  we  are  pub- 
lishing them,  with  a  view  of  advising 
dairymen  as  to  what  the  trend  of 
dairy  legislation  is  and  what  the  public 
is  re(iuiring  of  them.  Legislation  has 
a  close  relationship  to  the  dairy  busi- 
ness that  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
abstracts  arc  as  follows: 

State  Laws,  1898,  Chapter  306. 

20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  dairy- 
men or  herdsman  or  private  individ- 
uals supplying  milk  to  cities,  towns 
and  villages  to  register  their  herds  of 
cattle  wMth  the  live  stock  sanitary 
board,  in  violation  of  which  the  par- 
ties offending  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  twenty 
dollars   for   each    offence. 

21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  live 
stock  sanitary  board  to  have  inspected 
at  least  annually  without  notice  to  the 
owners  or  those  in  charge  of  any 
dairy  or  parties  supplying  milk  where- 
in cows  are  kept,  and  if  such  premises 
are  found  in  unsanitary  condition,  the 
said  board  may  prohibit  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  milk  from  such  premises 
until  such  time  as  the  premises  shall 
conform  to  the  following  sanitary 
rules: 

Rule  I.  No  building  or  shed  shall 
be  used  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy 
purposes  which  is  not  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated,  and  which  is  not 
provided  with  sufficient  feed  trough 
or  box  and  suitable  floor  laid  with 
proper  grades  and  channels  to  imme- 
diately carry  off  all  drainage,  and  if 
a  public  sewer  abuts  the  premises  up- 
on which  such  building  is  situated 
they  shall  be  connected  therewith 
whenever  the  inspector  considers  such 
sewer  connection  necessary. 

Rule  2.  No  water  closet,  privy, 
cesspool,  urinal,  inhabited  room  or 
workshop  shall  be  located  within  any 
building  or  shed  used  for  stabling 
cows  for  dairy  purposes  or  for  the 
storage  of  milk  or  cream;  nor  shall 
any  fowl,  Img.  sheep  or  goat  be  kept 
in  any  rooni  used  for  such  i>iirposes. 
.  Rufc  .r  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  person  using  any  premises  for 
keeping  cnws  for  dairy  purposes  to 
keep  such  ])r(.niiMs  thoroughly  clean 
and  in  good  repair  and  well  painted 
or  whitewashed  at  all  times. 

Rule  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  person  using  any  premises  for 
keeping  cows  for  dairy  purposes  to 
cause  the  building-  in  which  cows 
are  kept  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  iHnuni'  all  dung  from  the  prem- 
ises. s<>  as  to  prevent  its  accumula- 
tion in  great  quantities. 

Rule  5.  Any  person  using  any 
premises  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy 
purposes  shall  provide  and  n-c  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  receptacles  made  of 
non-absorbent  materials  for  the  recep- 
tion, storage  and  delivery  of  milk,  and 
shall  cause  them  at  all  tiine-^  to  be 
clcaticd  and  piirirud.  and  shall  catise 
all  milk  to  be  removed  without  delay 
from  the  rooms  in  which  cows  are 
kept. 

Rule  6.     Every  person  keeping  cows 


for  the  production  of  milk  for  sale 
shall  cause  every  such  cow  to  be 
cleaned  every  day  and  to  be  properly 
fed  and  watered  with  abundance  of 
pure  clean  water. 

Rule  7.  Any  inclosure  in  which 
cows  are  kept  shall  be  graded  and 
drained  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  rea- 
sonably dry;  no  garbage,  fecal  matter 
or  similar  matter  shall  be  placed  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  such  inclosure 
unless  sufficient  straw  or  similar  good 
absorbent  materials  be  used  to  keep 
the  inclosure  clean  at  all  times,  and 
no  open  drains  shall  be  allowed  to 
run  tlirough  it. 

Any  person  who  shall  ship  or  sell 
milk  contrary  to  the  aforesaid  order 
of  said  board  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  dol- 
lor  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  for 
each  day  during  which  shipments  shall 
be  made  after  notice  of  such  order. 
Stables. 

126.  If  any  person  having  a  cow 
or  cows,  horse  or  horses,  in  any  sta- 
ble within  the  city,  shall  keep  the 
same  in  such  manner  that  the  filth  and 
stench  therefrom  shall  become  offen- 
sive to  or  annoy  any  neighbor  or 
other  person,  the  person  keeping  such 
cow  or  horse,  as  aforesaid,  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  for  each  offense  five  dol- 
lars, and  the  further  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars for  each  and  every  day  the  nui- 
sance shall  be  suffered  to  remain,  no- 
tice having  first  been  given  to  the 
party  offending. 

Health  Department's  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations. 

1.  Milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  kept 
for  sale  nor  stored  in  any  stable  or 
room  used  for  sleeping  or  domestic 
purposes,  or  in  any  room  having  any 
communication  with  such  stable  or 
rooms,  or  with  water  closet  apart- 
ments. 

2.  Milk  or  cream  must  not  be  sold 
or  stored  in  any  room  which  is  dark, 
poorly  ventilated  or  dirty,  or  in  which 
rubbish  or  useless  material  is  allowed 
to  accumulate,  or  where  there  are  of- 
fensive odors. 

3.  Cans  or  other  receptacles  con- 
taining milk  or  cream  for  sale  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  side- 
walk or  outside  the  store  room. 

4.  Cans  in  which  milk  or  cream  is 
kept  for  sale  shall  he  kept  either  in 
a  milk  tub.  properly  cooled,  or  in  a 
clean  ice  box  or  refrigerator,  in  which 
only  these  or  similar  articles  of  food 
are  stored,  and  tlir  said  milk  or  cream 
shall  be  kejit  at  a  temperainre  not 
more  than  50  degrees  I*". 

5.  The  vessels  which  contain  milk 
or  cre:im  while  on  saU-  nnist  br  -r. 
prt)tected  by  suitable  covers  and 
must  l)e  so  placed  in  the  str.ro  or 
dairy  that  ilu-  milk  or  cream  will  not 
become  contaniinated  by  strict  dust 
and   dirt. 

^  All  cans,  bottles  and  otlur  re- 
ceptacles in  which  milk  or  cream  is 
h;in<lled,  transportcfl,  or  sold,  must 
bf  thoroiiirJily  cleansed  and  sterilized 
by  -ti  am  or  hot  water  lut'ore  fdliiig. 
Such  eliaiising  must  he  done  in  ac- 
cor<lanee  with  Section  i  cjf  these 
Rules  .'ind    Ri  .milatioiiN, 

7.  All  dippers,  measures  and  other 
utensil-;  ir>od  in  hadliiiff  milk  or  cream 
must  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  while 
in  use.  and  shall  be  thoroughly  wash- 
ed and  stt  rili/cd  directly  after  e.ach 
day's   use. 

8.  The  ice  l)ox,  or  ice  tub.  or  re- 
frigerator in  which   milk  or  cream   is 
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kept   must  be   thoroughly  cleaned  by 
scrubbing  at  least  twice  a  week. 

0.  The  overflow  pipe  from  the  ice 
bo.x  or  refrigerator  in  which  the  milk 
or  cream  is  kept  must  not  be  con- 
nected directly  with  the  drain  pipe  or 
sewer,  but  must  discharge  into  an 
open  sink,  which  is  supplied  with 
water,  sewer  connected,  and  properly 
trapped,  or  wdiich  discharges  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  or  else  it  must 
discharge  into  a  movable  receptacle, 
which  shall  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  odors. 

10.  An}'  person  having  a  contagi- 
ous disease,  or  caring  for  or  coming 
in  contact  with  any  person  having  a 
contagious  disease,  shall  not  handle 
milk. 

11.  All  cases  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease  within  the  premises 
where  milk  or  cream  is  sold  or  stored 
must  be  reported  to  the  Health  Offi- 
cers at  once. 

12.  In  selling  milk,  the  contents  of 
the  can  or  other  receptacle  should  be 
thorou.uhly  mixed  before  measuring 
out  the  amount  desired. 

13-  Tee  must  not  be  placed  in  the 
milk  or  cream  to  cool  it. 

14.  In  testing  milk  by  dealers 
samples  must  be  rctnoved  from  the 
receptacles  containing  the  milk,  and 
if  the  samples  are  tasted  or  if  the 
fingers  arc  put  into  the  milk,  or  in 
any  other  way  be  subjected  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  contaminated,  the 
samples  must  be  thrown  away  and 
not  put  back  into  the  milk  containers 
or  sold. 


FITTING  CATTLE  FOR  THE 
SHOWS. 

If  pastures  are  good,  they,  with  the 
addition  of  stmie  bran,  chopped  wheat 
and  oats,  will  do  until  two  months 
before  the  show.  Then  take  cattle  in 
and  begin  the  real  fitting.  If  you  have 
darkened  box  stalls  let  each  show  ani- 
mal have  one  and  be  sure  you  keep 
out  all  flies  and  other  annoying  fea- 
tures. Light  blankets  m;ide  of  bur- 
lap will  serve  to  keep  flies  away  and 
thus  add  comfort  to  the  cattle.  .\s 
soon  as  animals  are  taken  up  give 
them  a  gootl  halh,  u^ing  plenty  of 
water  and  soap.  Tar  -oaji  makes  a 
goocl  lather  an<l  leaves  the  hair  in 
gcMMl  confliiion.  The  feeding  now 
should  be  closely  watched  so  that  all 
pos.^ible   gains    can    be    made   without 
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getting  the  animal  oflf  feed.  Feed 
three  times  a  day,  say  6  a.  m.,  noon 
and  6  at  night.  For  roughage,  feed 
alfalfa  hay,  green  corn  and  sorghum, 
if  the  last  two  can  be  had.  If  the 
animal  is  a  calf,  it  should  receive 
mother's  milk  and  the  milk  of  a  nurse 
cow,  for  milk  is  the  best  food  for  the 
young  growing  animal. 

For  grain,  nothing  is  better  than 
corn,  but  as  this  food  is  so  high  pric- 
ed here,  a  mixture  of  chopped  wheat, 
bran  and  ground  barley  may  be  used. 
Variety  is  relished  by  cattle  so  don't 
make  them  sick  of  one  food.  Ani- 
mals should  never  be  over-fed  but 
should  always  be  looking  for  their 
meals.  Begin  the  grain  feeding  grad- 
ually and  get  it  up  to  10  pounds,  to 
15  pounds  per  i.ooo  pounds  live 
weight,  several  weeks  before  the 
show.  When  on  full  feed,  miss  one* 
feed  per  week,  say  Sunday  at  noon,  as 
this  will  make  animals  relish  food 
more  and  also  gives  them  a  rest.  If 
under  the  forced  feeding,  the  animals 
refuse  a  meal  or  two,  don't  be  alarm- 
ed, but  let  them  fast  for  a  day  or  so, 
by  which  time,  they  will,  generally  be- 
gin to  feed  all  right. 

P>e  sure  the  feed  boxes  are  well 
cleaned  and  that  nolhing  is  allowed 
to  sour  around  the  stalls,  for  this  is 
the  greatest  cause  of  cattle  ^oing  off 
feed.  The  foeces  of  animals  should 
be  watched  by  the  feeder  as  they  are 
the  best  index  to  conditions.  When 
cattle  are  feeding  right  the  foeces 
should  not  be  hard,  nor  so  soft  that 
they  will  run.  but  should  be  in  a  semi- 
solid condition  so  that  they  have 
some  shape  and  appear  to  have  a 
membrane  surrounding  them.  If  an- 
imals get  too  loose  tise  more  oats  and 
not  so  much  green  food  in  the  ration. 

The  coat  of  hair  and  skin  needs 
considerable  attention  from  the  first. 
Give  a  bath  often  and  do  consider- 
able brushing  every  day.  Do  not  use 
curry  comb,  except  to  get  manure  off. 
as  the  harsh  comb  breaks  the  hair. 
F.ach  animal  should  have  from  one- 
half  to  an  hour's  brushing  per  day.  as 
this  makes  the  skin  pliable,  gives  a 
gloss  to  the  hair  and  keeps  the  ani- 
mal clean.  If  the  animal  is  Hereford, 
Galloway  or  ShortlK»rn.  the  h.air  is 
generally  roughened  or  curled,  which 
is  ilone  by  wetting  down  the  animal 
and  then  lightly  currying  against  the 
hair  (against  the  kn-ain  1  which  curls 
it  and  gives  th«'  desired  roughen<-fl 
appearance.  This  roughcnitig  of  the 
h:iir  covers  up  tnany  defects  and 
makes  till-  animal  api>c;ir  hlockii  r. 
This  curling  should  be  (U>ne  often 
during  the  I  i-t  two  tn<»nths  before 
showing  a-  5  lu  continual  work  along 
thi<   line  m.ikes   the  hair  more  curly. 

The  horns  of  anitnals  require  much 
attention,  and  only  an  expert  can  fix 
tluni  <-orrict'y.  .^1  \cra]  thin.Lrs  arc 
needed  before  one  can  go  to  work  on 
horns,     ntuonsr     f]i,in     bcinir     a     -i»okc 


inch' 


-  -  \  c  r .  I 


-n.i  \  1  ,  a  \\  .  M  m|  r.i  -  ]., 
about  t  li ;  I  '.'  li_\  I'l  lUr 
gradt-s  (i|  sand  pajar.  soine  niital  i>ol- 
ish  and  flannel  r.airs.  Willi  the  >-poke 
sh,  \r  lake  ott  t'l'-  ro'iLT*'  '  'Iter  horn 
and  ihiii  the  horn-  down  sonie.  then 
by  the  aid  of  the  W'hkI  rasp  .ind  sand 
|»aper  they  can  be  -^niootlitd  up.  Xow, 
b>-  the  u-c  of  the  -.cra]>c!',  ihc  -ni-ioili- 
ing  is  continued,  woikiiiL;  from  the 
base  of  tlu-  horn  outward.  When 
thoroimlil y  -nio.it]]  the  iiolish  is  ^ixiii 
b\  the  ai»j)lie.ii ion  of  mct.tl  pC)lish, 
which  is  rubbed  in  with  soft  rags. 
Some  whiting  .-ilso  tnay  be  ii-ed  in 
this    final      polishjun^.        Do      not      be 


afraid  of  doing  too  much  here,  as 
generally  it  takes  hours  to  make  the 
horns  presentable. 

Cattle  hoofs  can  be  trimmed  by  the 
use  of  a  chisel  and  mallet  and  on 
large  farms  regular  stocks  are  built 
in  which  animals  are  held.  If  ani- 
mals are  quiet  the  hoofs  can  be  made 
neater  by  marking,  while  animal 
stands  on  a  plank  floor. 

Still  with  all  the  feeding,  currying 
and  polishing,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed if  the  animal  does  not  know 
how  to  stand  before  the  judge,  not 
much  is  gained.  Begin  early  teach- 
ing cattle  to  lead  and  to  stand  square- 
ly upon  their  feet  wdien  the  signal  is 
given  and  thus  you  will  be  able  to 
show    them    to   advantage. 

There  are  more  tricks  in  the  show 
yard  business  than  in  anything  short 
of  horse-trading,  and  this  article, 
tliougii  not  written  to  explain  them, 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  great  care 
necessary  to  ])repare  cattle  for  show- 
ing.— Prof.  Jno.  T.  Caine  in  Desert 
Farmer. 
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der,  which  is  not  sensitive  to  heat  and 
other  conditions  which  vitally  affect 
milk  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  cost  of  producing 
this  milk  flour  will  be  about  25  cents 
per  100  quarts,  and  flour  from  skim- 
med milk  will  probably  be  sold  at 
12^2  cents  per  pound.  Converted  in- 
to flour,  skim  milk  will  have  an  add- 
ed value.  The  secret  by  which  milk 
flour  is  manufactured  has  not  yet 
been  made  public.  It  is  an  altogeth- 
er different  product  from  any  of  the 
milk  proteids  now-  on  the  market. 
The  new  manufacture  will  ill  ship- 
ped in  tins,  bags  and  barrels. 


You  can  tell  just  as  soon  as  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  one  of 
your  birds  by  the  comb.  The  natur- 
al color  is  a  bright  red  and  any  va- 
riation from  this  means  trouble.  Give 
the  flock  some  good  condition  pow- 
der once  in  a  while  whether  they 
need  it  or  not.  It  will  prove  a  good 
investment. 


MILK  FLOUR. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  is  investitrating  a  new 
discovery  which  promises  to  be  of 
imieh  importance,  especially  to  dairy 
farmers.  It  is  that  of  manufacturing 
fl<»ur  from  milk.  It  is  said  that  the 
apparatus  has  been  perfected  by 
wliich  milk  can  be  reduced  to  a  pow- 
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A  good  Brooder  is  as  necessary  to  success  in  raising  Chicks  as  an 
Incubator  is  in  hatching  them.  In  fact,  it's  more  important,  because 
no  matter  how  many  you  hatch  you'll  make  no  money  if  you  don't  raise  'em.  This 
Brooder  will  make  that  part  of  the  work  easy  and  sure.  It  is  large  and  roomy— six  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  three  feet  high  in  front,  two  in  the  rear.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
best  material,  yet  is  built  light  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  handle  and  move  about,  and  reduce 
the  freight.  To  make  "United"  Colony  Brooders  ot  lighter  lumber,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  stronger  and  better  than  others,  we  cover  them  all  over  with  our  celebrated 
L.one  Star  Roofing.  This  costs  more  than  lumber,  but  it  also  makes  a  nicer  Bfooder, 
makes  it  light,  and  absolutely  wind  and  frost  proof. 

Colony  Brooder  No.  24 

Is  divided  into  two  large  compartments,  each  3x3  feet.  In  the  first  compartment  is  the 
Hover,  leavin.x  plenty  of  room  outside  the  Hover  for  the  chicks  to  run  about  the  umm  which 
is  heated  by  tlie  escaping  heat  from  the  Hover.  There  are  two  features  about  this  Brooder 
which  you  will  find  in  no  other.  With  it,  when  your  chicks  become  too  large  for  the  Hover, 
you  simply  remove  it  without  disjointing  any  pipes,  and  without  disarranging  any  parts  of 
the  Brooder.  And  when  you  desire  to  remove  the  chicks  to  other  quarters,  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  it  ready  for  another  brood  is  simply  to  set  back  the  top  of  the  Hover.  To  convert 
into  a  ground-floor  Colony-house,  simply  remove  the  roof— you  can  do  it  alone— reach  down 
and  raise  the  floor  out  without  taking  Brooder  apart  in  the  least— replace  roof,  and  it's  ready. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this  Brooder,  and  it's  really  less  bother  than  lcx)kine 
after  an  old  hen  or  two.  We'll  make  you  a  special  price  on  the  Brooder  delivered,  freight 
paid,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  allow  freight  to  the  River  on  all  orders  west.  Don't 
buy  until  you  get  our  price.    Write  today.    Ask  for  Catalog  1 6 

United  Incubator  &  Poultry  Supply  Manufacturing  Co., 

26-28  \Bsey  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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GOOD  DAIRY  BARNS. 


Our  producers  of  certified  milk  are 
setting  good  examples  in  the  dairy 
barns  they  arc  building.  in  most 
cases  these  barns  represent  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  best-matured  plans  for 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  cows 
an<l  the  protection  of  the  milk  against 
contamination.  These  barns  arc  for 
the  most  part  the  very  opposite  of 
what  we  find  on  too  many  farms 
where   dairying  is   largely  carried   on. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  f>n  in- 
vestigation that  each  barn  is  located 
at  a  spot  where  the  drainage  is  good. 
This  prevents  the  drainage  from  the 
barn  yard  l)ec<iming  breeding  places 
of  disease.  The  air  draitiage  i»  also 
good,  and  no  gro\e-.  of  trees  arc  al- 
lowed to  shut  off  the  winds  that,  es- 
pecially in  summer,  should  have  a 
clean  sweep.  The>e  winds  increase 
the  comfort  of  the  cows  and  con- 
stantly carry  off  any  odors  that  may 
have  been  created  in  the  vicinity  of 
the   cow   stables. 

The  llrst  thing  that  has  been  pro- 
vided for  has  been  the  health  of  the 
cows.  This  must  be  the  chief  point 
in  the  scheme  of  Ivmsing  dairy  cat- 
tle. This  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
im})ortant  matter  on  accoimt  of  the 
spread  of  tuberrulosis,  which  finds 
iti%  best  breeding  grounds  in  dark  and 
illy-ventilated  cow  stables,  where  the 
same  air  has  to  be  breathed  over  and 
over  again. 

The  more  impure 
the  more  germs  wi 
the  greater  will  be 
the  cow  ■>  {(>  brc'iiiit- 
germs    uf    disease. 


the  ,'iir  becomes 
1  it  contain  and 
the  chances  for 
inftctcfl  with  the 
"o    give    a    stable 


so  well  ventilated  that  the  cows  will 
be  always  breathing  pure  air  is  to  set 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  spread 
of  this  most  terrible  disease.  Al- 
ready, in  some  of  our  states,  lo  per 
cent  of  the  cows  are  affected  by  tu- 
berculosis, according  to  reports  of  the 
State  boards  of  health. 

The  new  dairy  barns  are  of  one 
story  and  their  ventilation  is  therefore 
easy.  There  are  no  building  obsta- 
cles to  the  placing  of  the  flues  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  In  mild 
days  in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
the  many  windows  can  be  thrown 
open  and  a  complete  change  of  air  se- 
cured in  a  few  minutes. 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  get 
the  foul  air  out  of  some  of  our  old- 
fashioned  barns,  where  the  hay  is 
piled  above  the  heads  of  the  cattle 
on  scaffolds  and  opposite  to  the  cat- 
tle in  deep  mows.  The  small  door 
and  window  or  two  would  then  not 
let  out  the  impure  air  as  fast  as  the 
cows  could  contaminate  it  in  their 
process  of  breathing. 

The  ability  to  change  air  quickly 
and  frequently  means  a  great  deal, 
added  to  the  ability  of  the  cows  to 
throw  off  disease  germs  that  may 
come  to  them.  This  increase  of  abil- 
ity to  resist  disease  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  constant  reception  by  the 
cows  of  all  the  oxygen  they  can  use. 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  a  cow  whether  she  receives  loo  per 
cent  of  all  the  oxygen  she  can  utilize 
or  whether  she  receives  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  she  can  utilize.  It  makes 
a  difference  with  her  disease  resist- 
ing i)ii\\ir  and  it  ultimately  makes  a 
difference     with     her     milk-producing 


power.  The  changing  of  food  into 
milk  is  a  complicated  process  and  one 
depending  largely  on  the  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  blood. — Bulletin  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


HORSE   SENSE    REMINDERS. 


Don't  leave  me  hitched  in  my  stall 
at  night  with  a  big  cob  right  where 
I  must  lie  down.  I  am  tired  and 
can't  select  a  smooth  place. 

Don't  compel  me  to  eat  more  salt 
than  I  want  by  mixing  it  with  my 
oats.  I  know  better  than  any  other 
animal   how   much    I    need. 

Don't  think  because  I  go  free  under 
the  whip  I  don't  get  tired.  You 
would    move,   too,   if   under  the   whip. 

Don't  think  because  I  am  a  horse 
that  weeds  and  briars  won't  hurt  my 
hay. 

Don't  whip  me  when  I  get  fright- 
ened along  the  road,  or  I  will  expect 
it  next  time  and  maybe  make  trou- 
ble. 

Don't  trot  me  uphill,  for  I  have  to 
carry  you  and  buggy  and  myself,  too. 
Try  it  yourself  some  time.  Run  up- 
hill with  a  big  load. 
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is    unprofitable    to    feed    poultry 

get  no  returns  for  food  atitl  labor, 

it    is    invariably    the    fault    of    the 

tryman  and  not  the  poultry.     One 

t    study   the   necessary  varieties  of 

to  be  a   successful   feeder  in   any 

of   feeding,      ^■ou  feed  your  stock 

which   floes  them   the   most   good 

should    feed    the    ]un->   that    which 

produce   the   nio>t   eggs. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  August— 1908 

A.  R.  O.  WORK. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  official  year  just  closed  has  prov- 
ed the  most  successful  yet  passed  for 
the  Advanced  Registry  work  of  this 
Association.  The  increase  in  the 
work  over  the  year  before  was  about 
13  per  cent;  the  total  increase  during 
the  three  years  of  my  incumbency  of 
this  oflRce  being  nearly  100  per  cent. 
That  is,  the  breeders  of  Holstein- 
Fricsian  cattle  arc  doing  practically 
twice  as  much  official  test  work  as 
they  were  doing  three  years  ago.  The 
proportion  of  breeders  beginning  this 
work  during  the  past  year  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before;  and  the 
success  with  which  they  have  met  has 
so  pleased  them,  that  they  are  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
the  Advanced  Registry  system.  Be- 
sides the  satisfaction  they  ^ain  by 
proving  the  capacity  of  their  cows, 
they  find  it  pays  from  a  money  point 
of  view;  for  even  the  owners  of  grade 
herds  are  n<)w  demanding  Advanced 
Registry  sires  for  the  heading  of  their 
herds. 

During  the  past  official  year  our 
breeders  have  had  2,055  cows  under 
test  for  periods  of  not  less  than  seven 
days.  Of  these  2,055  cows  whose 
records  were  reported.  47  began  their 
records  not  less  than  eight  months 
after  calving;  while  14  of  them  made 
scmi-otTieial  yearly  records.  Of  the 
1,904  ordinary  records  reported.  72 
were  extended  to  14  days,  and  173  to 
30  days. 

Considered  as  a  single  herd,  these 
1,904  animak  of  all  ages,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  were  heifers  with 
first  or  second  calves,  produced  in 
seven  consecutive  days  784.393.2 
pounds  of  milk  containing  27.131.428 
pounds  of  butter-fat -.  thus  showing  an 
average  of  3.46  per  cent  fat.  Each 
animal  produced  an  average  of  39.1-3 
pounds  of  milk  containing  13607  lbs. 
butter-fat;  eipiivalent  to  56.2  pounds 
or  27  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  15?H 
pounds  of  the  best  commercial  but- 
ter per  week.  Figures  are  sometimes 
tiresome:  but  the  Advanced  Registry 
office  deals  wholly  in  figures,  and  in 
no  other  way  can  we  so  effectually 
set  forth  the  wonderful  merits  of  our 
magnificent  breed  of  dairy  cattle. — 
Malcolm  H.  Gardner.  Supt.  of  .\d- 
vanoe<l  Registry.  l->oni  the  address 
delivere<l  at  tlie  annual  I Io!-,itin-l''rie- 
sian  meeting. 

YARDING. 

We  qnite  often  see  iome  article  on 
fowls  doing  l)etter  when  confined  in 
small  yarcls  than  when  let  run  at 
large.  This  flon't  seem  to  g"  down 
with  me  s,,iik'1iow.  I  can't  jiist  tell 
why,  but  it  sticks  sonu-wlierr.  It  is 
imposi^iible  for  one  to  mnke  luiis  lay 
any  better  than  they  i\i>  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  when  they  run  at  large 
and  get  anythiivi  and  everything  to 
eat.  However,  it'  you  sbm  the  same 
bunch  up  you  will  -oi.n  sic  n  decrease 
in  the  egg  yield,  no  matter  Innv  good 
you  care  for  them,  and  the  eg'js  will 
co^t  you  more  ino!i''\'  to  proijuce 
when  stock  is  yarded.  1  remember 
reading  an  article  some  years  ago  on 
yarding  and  free  ranging  bird-  f.  ^r 
profit  and  the  writer  gave  a  very 
bright  explanation  of  why  yarding 
was  the  best  and  the  o:s  t  \ 'i.tr  thf 
struck  nic  the  nio-t  in  this  article 
was  til,,  -t.itnm'nt  th.it  bird-  running 
oji  fn-e  an<l  milimitfil  r.mgr  would 
sometimes  mt  -.,,  biHy  in  their  pur- 
suit    of    worm-     and     bii^s     that     they 
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FARMERS  are  getting  over  doing 
things  the  hard,  slow  way.  The 
very  general  use  of  farm  powers 
is  an  example. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  has  as 
great  need  of  a  reliable  power  as  the 
mechanic. 

Take  the  average  barn  for  illustration. 
Locate  one  of  the  simple,  dependable 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines,  such  as  is 
shown  here,  outside  the  barn  door,  or 
within  the  barn,  forthatmatter, and  what 
a  world  of  hard  labor  it  will  save  I  You 
will  have  a  power  house  on  your  farm. 

It  will  shell  the  corn,  grind  feed,  cut 
ensilage,  turn  the  fanning  mill,  pump 
water,  run  the  cream  separator,  elevate 
hay  to  the  mow,  and  do  a  dozen  other 
things. 

The  old  way  was  to  use  the  horses  in  a 
tread  power  or  on  a  circular  drive,  to 
operate  a  complicated  system  of  gear 
wheels. 

The  consequence  was  that  most  of  the 
hard  power  jobs  were  hand  jobs. 

I.  H.  C.  engines,  being  so  simple,  so 
efficient,  so  dependable,  and  furnishing 
abundant  power  at   so   little  cost,  have 

INTERNATIONAL  HAILVCSTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(Inronxi  rated) 


%liablep 
£power 

asaYarmHelp 

established   a    new    order    of    things. 

Any  one  who  will  carefully  consider 
the  matter  must  see  that  they  are  money 
makers  and  money  savers. 

They  make  short,  easy,  pleasant  work 
of  what  always  has  been  hard,  slow  work. 

They  save  the  farmer's  strength,  save 
him  wages  of  hired  men,  save  time,  and 
enable  him  to  do  more  work  and  make 
more  money  out  of  his  farm  than  ever 
was  possible  before. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  average 
farm  an  I.  H.  C  gasoline  engine  will 
more  than  repay  its  first  cost  each  year. 

The  nice  adaptation  of  these  engines 
to  all  farm  duties  is  one  of  their  most 
excellent  features. 

They  are  built  in. — 

VERTICAL,  2  and  3-Horse  Power. 

HORIZONTAL  (Stationary  and  Port- 
able). 4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and  liO-Horse 
Power. 

TRACTION.  10.  12.  15  and  20  Horse 
Power. 

AIR  COOLED,  1  Horse  Power. 

Also  sawing,  spraying  and  pumping 
outfits. 

There  is  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  for  every 
purpose. 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  Investi- 
gate these  dependable,  efficient  engines. 
Call  on  the  International  local  agent 
and  get  catalogues  and  particulars,  or 
write  the  home  office. 


would  forget  to  lay.  I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  do  yet,  that  this  state- 
ment was  the  most  ridiculous  state- 
ment for  any  intelligent  person  to 
make  that  I  ever  heard.  This  man 
either  never  had  birds  on  free  range 
or  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  herein  is  the  cause  of  more  fail- 
ures than  any  one  obstacle  that 
breeders  have  to  contend  with.  One 
gets  the  hen  fever  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  try  and  keep  2;o  hens  when 
he  should  only  have  50.  and  the  re- 
sults are  not  what  they  should  be, 
and  possibly  this  sized  bunch  is  in 
a  very  small  pen  where  the  ground  is 
as  dry,  hard  and  bare  as  the  floor  of 
a  house,  without  any  shade  and  with 
the  same  bill  of  fare  the  year  round, 
rntil  one  i>  disgusted  and  sells  out  to 
the  butcher  and  forever  condemns 
the  hen  business.  Look  amund  and 
see  it  you  dmrt  see  just  snoli  circum- 
stances as  this  in  your  own  neigh- 
bo  rho'  m1. 


FOl'R  High-bred  Regristered  Bull 
Calves,  from  6  weeks  old  up  to  1  yr., 
at  farmers'  prices.  For  full  descrip- 
tion and  pedigree  address  S.  F.  WIL- 
LIAMS,  Canton.   Pa. 


HOGS. 


FOR   SALE — Some    fine   Yorkshire    Pigs 
— no   better  stock   in   U.   S.     Just   im- 
ported— new    blood.     A.    A.    BRADLEY. 
Frewsbury,  N.  Y. 


Pricpp  ripht;  Hops  riffht — I-nrRe  Fnsr- 
Ilih  RerkMhlre  and  Larse  none  Toland- 
rhinn  Hokm — Anything  from  8  weeks 
to  teatod  sows  and  boars  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Write  your  wants. 
GUSS  BRVWER,       -     -     Sunman,  Ind. 


RRGISTERED  Duroc  Swine.  Bred  Sows 
Ji:?.     Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  WM. 
HARSHMAN,    Thurmont,   Md. 

RKGISTKRED  Duroc  Jersey  Hoers  for 
sale  at  panic  prices.  Beautiful  gilts 
bred  to  farrow  this  month  and  next. 
April  pigs.  Address  ROBINSON  BROS., 
Myers.  Ky. 


MISCKI.I..%\EOrS. 


FOR    SALE    OR    EXCH.WGE. 

Only  Two  CentM   n   Word. 

All  rla.«;sifled.  Each  Initial  or  number 
eoutitoil  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment tak*»n  for  Ip.ss  than  25  cents  e.ich 
l^'?no.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertiser,'^.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  %vords  at  2  cents  each 
must  he  .sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department    for   Live    Stock   Only. 


nV»/«^^*^^^    Iowa  Cit\  .  l!i.,     cancure 


WANTED--30    Dorset    Ewes,    young 
and    good   quality.       State     number 
and    price,     .\ddress    P.    P.    GHEEN, 
Willow  Grove,   Pa. 


CATTLE. 


_     POLAND    CHINAS 


JF.TISEVS — Combination      and      Golden 
Lad.      For    sale — 10    cows,    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.       S.    E.    NIVIN.    Landen- 
berg.   Pn. 


l»l  ni:-IlHEn   Ho1st*>in   Bull   Calf.     Ell- 
gil)1o     for    resristration.        Also    hiifh- 
ffr.T.le    bull     calf.      MADISON    COOPER, 
101    Court,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


With  size,  bone  and  quality.  Boars 
of  Spring  T007  farrow.  Summer  gilts 
and  September  pigs  at  prices  to 
match   the  times      Write  for  circular. 

A.  F.  SIEFKER, 
R.  D.  No.  I,  Defiance,  Mo. 
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Back  of  the  Bank 

Bo  ok- 

is  the  ^^Tubuiar''  Cream  Separator 


% 
» 
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JVERY  dollar  of  the  farmers'  and  dairymen's  money  in  the  banks  of  this  country  represents 
l^  hard  labor  and  wise  economy.  It  represents  head  work  as  well  as  hand  work.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  farmers  and  dairymen  whose  balances  in  the  bank  are  the  biggest  are  not  always  the 
men  who  work  the  hardest  with  their  hands— nor  even  the  ones  who  farm  the  most  acres  or 
milk  the  most  cows.  They  are  mostly  the  men  who  make  every  move  count  by  employing  the  latest  ap- 
pliances and  the  most  economical  methods  in  their  work.    They  are  the  men 
who  make  mind  master  over  muscle.  Much  of  their  wealth  is  therefore  the  re- 
sult of  economy— the  saving  of  what  others 
waste.     This  means  that  they  are  always 
figuring  on  how  to  increase  profits  with- 
out increasing  expenses.  The  first  ques- 
tion with  such  men,  when  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  new  machine  is,  not 
^  how  much  will  it  cost,  but,  what  will 
it  do?    Will  it  save  anything  which  now 
goes  to  waste?     Will  it  do  this 
profitably?     That's  the  test 
we  ask  you  to  apply  to 
the  "Tubular/ 
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Saved  Prloe  In  One  Season. 

Cherbyvale,  Kan.,  June  13,  1907. 

lean  sell  iiiv  l.uttt-p  to  cuftouiera 
where  I  never  fouhl  sell  it  befctre  KetilnfC 
the  separator.    We  milk  six  cows  and  it  will 
make  more  than  CTiiHiKh  butter  extra  to  pay 

for  the  macbiue  in  this  on«'  .season. ^ 

LAUKA  I.  TCBNEE. 
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Twice  as  Much  rream. 

Pine  Buffs  Wto.,  May  14, 1907. 
We    Ret   twice-   as  much  cream  ».«»  wo  did 
Bkimniinir  hy   hand.    Tubulars   soon  pay  for 
themsehcs.  MRS.  W.  O.  BUSSELL. 

Twice  as  Mach  Butter. 

Kaw,  Oklahoma,  Anril  24. 1907. 
Make  abo-jt  t'.vice  as  much    butter   from 
seven  cows,  and  of  a  better  <|ua!it.v,  than  wo 
did  without  it.  MRS.  aiARELLA. 
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We  ask  you  to  apply  this  test  because  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  do  so.  If  the 
••Tubular*'  will  increase  your  profits  without  increasing  your  expenses  you  ought  to  have 
it  it  will.  It  will  make  every  cow  you  milk  earn  more  money.  That's  why  we  want  to 
nut  a  "Tubular"  back  of  your  bank  book.  Thousands  of  farmers  and  dair>'men  testify 
to  the  merits  of  our  machines.  They  say  the  ••Tubular"  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
When  it  has  paid  for  itself  all  that  it  saves  is  clear  profit  for  there's  no  expense— it  won't 
cost  you  a  dollar  a  year  for  repairs.     We've  built  it  so  that  it  can't. 
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you  will  write  today,  ask  for  book  No. 300. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 


Toronto,  Canada 


WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Chlca|{o,  Illinois 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
%  1.00  A  YEAR 
SINGLE  COPIES 
10  CENTS 
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A  good  Brooder  is  as  necessary  to  succes"?  in  raislnrr  C'.:'c!:s  a^  aa 
Incubator  is  in  hatching  them.  In  fact,  it's  more  important,  because 
no  matter  how  many  you  hatch  you'll  make  no  money  if  you  don't  raise  'em.  This 
Brooder  will  make  that  part  of  the  work  easy  and  sure.  It  is  large  and  roomy— six  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide,  three  feet  high  in  front,  two  in  the  rear.  It  is  constructed  of  the 
best  material,  yet  is  built  light  so  that  it  will  be  eas/  to  handle  and  move  about,  and  reduce 
the  freight.  To  make  **rnited"  Colony  Brooders  ot  lighter  lumber,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  stronger  and  better  than  others,  we  cover  them  all  over  with  our  celebrated 
Lone  Star  Roofing.  This  costs  more  than  lumber,  but  it  also  makes  a  nicer  Brooder, 
makes  it  light,  and  absolutely  wind  and  frost  proof. 

Colony  Brooder  No.  24 

Is  divided  into  two  large  compartments,  each  3x3  feet.  In  the  first  compartment  is  the 
Hover,  leaving  plenty  of  room  outside  the  Hover  for  the  chicks  to  run  about  the  n>oin  which 
is  heated  by  the  escaping  heat  from  the  Hover.  There  are  two  features  about  this  Brooder 
which  you  will  find  in  no  other.  With  it,  when  your  chicks  become  too  large  for  the  Hover, 
you  simply  remove  it  without  disjointing  any  pipes,  and  without  disarranging  any  parts  of 
the  Brooder.  And  when  you  desire  to  remove  the  chicks  to  other  quarters,  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  it  ready  for  another  brood  is  simply  to  set  back  the  top  of  the  Hover.  To  convert 
into  a  ground-floor  Colony-house,  simply  remove  the  roof— you  can  do  it  alone— reach  down 
and  raise  the  floor  out  without  taking  Brooder  apart  in  the  least— replace  roof,  and  it's  ready. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this  Brooder,  and  it's  really  less  bother  than  lookinjjr 
after  an  old  hen  or  two.  We'll  make  you  a  special  price  on  the  Brooder  delivered,  freight 
paidf  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  allow  freight  to  the  River  on  all  orders  west.  Don't 
buy  until  you  get  our  price.    Write  today.    Ask  for  Catalog  1 6 

United  Incubator  £i  Poultry  Supply  Manufacturing  Co., 

26-28  Vesey  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HOG  PASTURE. 


Plenty  of  good  pasture  is  necessary 
in  successful  swine-raising.  Small 
lo.s  are  not  prohtalile  unless  there  are 
tiiough  to  allow  frequent  changes.  In 
.'uch  cases  the  cost  of  fence  usually 
o^  er-balances  the  proht.  It  is  gener- 
ally claimed  that  one  acre  of  good 
reii  clover  will  pasture  ten  hogs  dur- 
ing the  season.  My  experience  shows 
that  this  is  not  a  safe  rule  to  follow. 
Much  depends  upon  the  season.  Red 
clover  is  the  best  grass  for  hog  pas- 
ture, with  one  exception — alfalfa.  It 
takes  nearly  two  years  for  alfalfa  to 
become  well  established,  but  it  will 
stand    for    ><.\eral   years. 

F'reparations  for  hog  pastures 
should  begin  a  year  before  it  will  be 
needed,  especially  if  seeding  to  clover 
to  be  retained  for  two  or  three  years. 
If  the  first  season  should  be  wet,  the 
trampling  by  the  pigs  would  probably 
ruin  the  clover.  I  once  sowed  a 
field  to  winter  rye  in  the  fall.  The 
next  spring  I  went  over  it  with  a 
slant-tooth  harrow,  and  put  on  red 
clover  at  the  rate  nf  ten  (juarts  to  the 
acre,  following  with  two  harrowings. 
C)n  May  15th.  I  turned  15  sows  with 
their  pigs,  120  all  told,  into  the  field. 
The  season  was  favorable,  the  rye 
furnished  abundant  pasture,  and  there 
was  a  fine  stand  of  clover,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  hogs  off  in  Au- 
gust or  they  would  have  destroyed  it. 
As  it  was.  it  was  a  fine  clover  pas- 
ture for  two  years.  In  another  in- 
stance the  season  was  wet,  and  the 
hogs  destroyed  the  clover  by  tramp- 
ing it  out.  In  this  case  I  should  have 
harvested  the  rye  instead  of  pasturing 
it.  Timothy  makes  a  poor  hog  pas- 
ture.    Oat  stubble  will  give  the  most 


pasture  for  the  present  season,  if 
sown  to  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  If  sown 
broadcast,  use  five  pountls  to  the  acre. 
If  you  can  divide  the  field  with  a  low. 
moveable  wire,  so  as  to  give  the  rape, 
when  partly  eaten  down,  a  chance  to 
start  again,  it  will  be  better.  Don't 
ti;rn  hogs  into  rape  until  it  is  10  to 
12  inches  high.  You  may.  as  an  ex- 
periment, sow  four  (juarts  of  clover 
to  the  acre  with  the  rape,  but  do  not 
sow  rape  until  there  seems  to  be  no 
danger  of  hard  frosts.  Kentucky  blue 
grass  ni.ikes  good  pasture  for  sows 
and  their  litters  in  April.  May  and 
parts  of  June,  and  also  in  the  fall. 
Parts  of  the  farm  that  are  not  culti- 
vated. >uch  as  timber-lots  or  creek- 
bottoms,  may  be  seeded  with  it.  To 
get  quick  and  temporary  pasture,  rye 
and  oats,  or  oats  and  barley,  sown 
together  answer  well.  The  use  of 
the  moveable  fence  has  brought  about 
the  possibility  of  great  economy  and 
profit,  in  pastures.  Such  fences  will 
last,  with  reasonable  care,  half  a  man's 
lifetime.  For  artichokes,  prepare-  the 
land  as  for  potatoes,  mark  the  row-- 
three  feet  apart,  and  at  least  three 
inches  deep.  Drop  the  bulbs  two 
feet  apart,  cover  and  cultivate  as  with 
potatoi  -  In  October  turn  hogs  in 
or  dig  them  yourself.  They  will  throw 
out  roots  in  every  direction,  filling 
the  ground  with  small  bulbs.  They 
w;ll  not  winter-kill.  The  nt-xt  year 
the  artichokes  will  grow  as  thickly 
as  rag-weeds.  If  hogs  harvest  them, 
the  land  should  be  smoothed  over  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  out.  and  then 
cultivated  as  before.  All  successive 
crops  will  be  of  small  tubers,  and  it 
will  take  several  years  to  exterminate 
them.  My  advice  is  to  go  slowly  in 
planting.     I   have  known  them  to  be- 


come as  much  of  a  pest  as  the  so- 
c.'illed  wild  artichokes. — J.  P.  F.,  Xew 
York. 
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interesting  number  MrHicK  is  before  xou.      A.s  you  examine  it»  pag'e  by  page, 

you  v^ill  not  fail  to  find  it  brigHt  and  clean  but  sometbing' 

different  from  otKer  farm  papers. 


This  issue  of  Blooded  Stock  marks  a  new  era  in  its 
life.  Many  changes,  ups  and  downs,  have  marked 
its  journey  since  the  present  editor  started  the  paper  sev- 
eral years  ago  on  the  farm  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  of  the  farm.  During  all  of  this  period  it  has  been 
our  cherished  hope  to  some  time  be  able  to  give  our  sub- 
scribers the  best  paper  printed  along  pure  bred  live  stock 
lines  and  the  farms  raising  same.  We  wish  to  give  our 
patrons  interesting  reports  and  illustrations  of  the  great 
farms  and  animals  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  country, 
along  the  with  the  best  on  other  subjects  that  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  up-to-date  business  farmer.  This  is  a  big  un- 
dertaking, but  by  the  same  loyal  .support  given  us  hereto- 
fore by  our  subscribers,  we  will  be  able  to  well  repay 
tlu-m  for  all  favors  granted,  both  in  the  past  and  future. 

The  subscription  of  Blooded  Stock  changes  with  this 
issue  to  $1.00  per  year.  With  this  increase  in  the  sub- 
scription rate  we  feel  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  such 
improvements  as  will  fully  warrant  this  increase.  It  is  not 
our  desire  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  our  readers,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  we  will  accept  subscriptions  at  the 
old  rate  of  50  cents  per  year  until  January  i>t,  provided 
a  two-ytar  •^ub>cription  is  sent.  In  other  woixN  w  r  will 
accv]ii  your  subscription  for  two  yiar>  for  $i.(k)  until  Jan- 
uary   1st.  and  after  that  date  the  rate  will  $1  00  jht  year. 

In  eaeli  is-,iu'  of  our  i)aper  wc  will  devote  a  lew  pa^es 
to  the  illustration  of  choice  bred  animals  atid  >tock  farms, 
giving  a  dcscripti«>n  and  histor>  of  s.inu'.  IVrsuns  wish- 
ing to  ha\e  their  farms  illusirale<l  as  -li..v\n  in  tin-  is^ttc 
will  please  write  n-  s,i  that  ue  can  make  arraiigeinvnt s  for 
this  work.  This  department  can  be  made  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  our  paper  with  a  little  support  from  e)ur  sub- 
scribers.     Plca>e  do  not  be  backward  about  writing  us. 

.\  great  many  of  our  readers  at  times  are  able  to  give 
gooil  ad\iee  on  one  -ulijeot  or  ati'ftlur  pt<rt.uninu  to  tlu' 
farm  and  live  st<»ek.  l)Ul  feel  backward  .ibout  Miulinj^  it 
to   'the    publisher.     W  c   want   our   readers    tit   .-end   ys   any 


and  everything  that  they  have  along  this  line,  no  matter 
how  short.  The  experiences  and  little  items  when  put  to- 
gether are  what  makes  a  paper  of  interest.  Send  these 
little  sketches  along — we  will  appreciate  it. 

The  general  business  condition  all  over  the  country  is 
showing  improvement.  The  crops,  as  reported  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  are  up  to  the  average,  and  this  will 
prove  one  of  the  great  years  for  the  farmer.  Live  stock 
breeders  will  Inid  a  ready  market  for  their  stock  at  good 
round  prices.  Probably  not  at  the  high  water  mark,  but 
at  figures  that  will  prove  profitable  and  above  the  average 
for  the  past  tea  years.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
demand  f«.r  the  very  highest  type  of  breeding  animals. 
The  middle  and  lower  grades  are  not  so  much  sought  after. 
As  the  grade  of  live  stiak  improves  the  less  the  middle 
grade  is  called  for.  as  c\ery  <.nc  has  that  class,  and  it  is 
iiiily  the  \iiv  top-  that  will  produce  improvements.  There- 
fore it  is  ..niy  tops  that  breeders  are  in  search  of  and  these 
sell  for  as  high  prices  as  ever,  if  not  greater.  The  more 
farmers  keeping  the  common  grades  the  more  buyers 
there  are  for  the  t'lps.  Therefore  persons  having  strictly 
high  class  atiitnals  f. -r  -ale  e.m  ne\cr  11-e  a<lvertising  space 
to  better  ailvantage  than  at   the  pre-ent  time. 

We  wish  to  urge  upon  breeders  who  are  making  a  busi- 
nisv  ,,f  selling  pure  bred  live  stock  the  necessity  of  a 
elo-cr  siUetion  of  tlie  .animals  ofTcred  for  sale  to  other 
buyers  A,  already  has  been  -tated  the  demand  for  tops 
and  lop-  .1)011, ■  i-  iuereasiiiL;,  h.  r.in-e  of  the  large  numbers 
raisiii';.;  puo  hi'il-  of  the  middle  ela-s.  |'"aeh  i»t  tluse 
farmer-  a.nd  brcukr-  arv  looking  for  improvements  and 
to  make  such  improvement  it  is  neee--.iry  ft^r  them  to  be 
able  to  buy  l)etter  animals  than  they  already  have.  The 
breeder  who  will  aim  high  enough  to  be  able  to  supply 
this  (Uinand  will  find  a  better  market  at  better  prices  than 
he  e\er  did  before.  The  s,,oner  tin  y  v.  ,ili/e  tlii-  the  bel- 
li r  ii  will  be  for  all  concerned.  It  i-  not  a  quesiioii  of  de- 
mand but  one  of  iiuality  that  finds  the  buyer. 
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MERMAID'S  MELIA  ANN  iSc^ec. 


Mermaid's  Mclia  Ann  180965,  Register  of  Merit  No.  325, 
Class  A;  points  scored,  97.  Admitted  on  authenticated 
record  of  18  lbs.  i  oz.  fat  from  402  lbs.  12  oz.  milk  in  seven 
days.  Age,  four  years,  two  months.  She  has  milked  62 
lbs.  in  one  day.  Her  sire  is  the  great  pure  St.  Lambert 
bull.  Mclia  Ann's  Grandson  60460  (<irc  of  seven  tested 
daughters  at  seven  years  old).  Her  dam  is  the  grand  old 
cow,  Mermaid  of  Glen  Rouge  138006,  test  22  lbs.  9  oz. 
from  339  lbs.  milk  in  seven  days,  she  a  daughter  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Xellie  of  St.  I..  69458,  test  2^  lbs.  12  oz.  from  412 


lbs.  milk  in  seven  days.  15.742  lbs.  mtffc  in  one  year,  and 
is  owned  by  Crawford    Mro(her>.    Lebanon.    Kentucky. 

Mermand's  Melia  .\nn  is  a  cow  of  rare  linish  and  won- 
derful  capacity.  When  she  is  fully  developed  she  will 
make  the  best  of  them  look  to  their  laurc!>.  \\  have  re- 
cently been  offered  $1,000  for  her  by  two  different  parties. 

Her  last  calf  i>  a  fine  bull,  dropped  May  6.  1908.  by  her 
sire.  Melia  .\nn\  (irandson.  This  is  the  greatest  St.  Lam- 
bert calf  on  the  market  for  sale  today,  and  any  one  wanting 
such  breeding  should  write  them  at  once. 


STORAGE  OF  POTATOES. 


Tn  a  community  tli.it  i*ro(hice-  tnany  jKitntoe-.  storage 
hou>e>  luciMiie  a  necessity.  In  Colorado  tlie  underground 
or  (lu^fout  sii.r,:m-  hou>e  lia-  ])r<'\f(l  the  iiui-t  successful. 
i'otatiK-,  -tdird  in  an  ordinary  -storage  room  ]o>e  weight 
rapi(II>  ami  -imhi  become  shriveled  and  of  poor  finality. 
Tile  imderi;r.>uiid  -li.ra.m-  crunlMm-  all  the  (lualities  for 
kt'ejiing  ]i<ita;(i(-,  in  the  he-t  condition, 

I'os-ihly  the  nio-i  important  rei|ni-ite  i-  to  keej)  down 
ihi'  temperature  of  the  cellar.  Th.-,  ,  ,  '!ar-  should  be 
built  leiigthw  i><r  with  the  ciirreiit-  of  .(ir  --o  that  in  the  fall 
wlien  tin-  i)<.tat«M>  are  put  in.  a  draft  through  the  cellar 
can  be  e-.tal)lislie«l  at  night  to  carry  r,ff  the  heat  brought 
in   with   the   potatoes   during   the  day.     The   practice   is   to 


hll  in  the  bm>.  in  layers  of  not  more  than  one  foot  each 
day  and  let  thi>  layer  cool  down  during  the  night,  .\ftcr 
the  potatoes  are  all  in,  the  ventilation  i-  regulated  m.  that 
the  temperature  is  kept  a-«  near  freezing  point  a-  possible 
without  freezing  the  potat-n-..  Thi>  ventilation  is  ncces- 
>ary.  not  only  t<.  regulate  the  temperature,  but  to  keep  the 
air  pure  and  dry.  If  the  air  becomes  f-uil  and  d.inip, 
moulds  will  grow  and  dry  rot  or  I'ubarinm  will  develop. 
Many  p-.tatoes  ;,re  spoiled  iti  the  stores  and  in  the  More 
rooms  oi  dwellings.  The  potatoes  are  stored  near  a  fur- 
nace with  m..re  or  Ie»  light.  Before  the  <aek  or  barrel 
is  all  used  the  jx.tatoes  become  greened  by  light  and  are 
not  oidy  muvhoksome,  but  to  a  certain  extent,  ]>oisonous. 
—  !•:.  R.  Bennet,  I'otato  Specialist.  Colorado  l-.xperiment 
Station,    h'ort    Collins,   Colo. 
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THE  FAMOUS  HOOD  FARM 

AND    HOOD    FARM  JERSEYS 

LOWE  L  L,    MAS  S. 


IN  order  that  we  may  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
famous  Hood  h'arm,  we  print  below  quotations  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  I.  Hood,  proprietor  of 
Hood  I'arm.  at  the  Old  Home  Gathering  in  his  native 
town  of  Chelsea,  Vt.  We  also  give  pictures  of  some  of 
the  great  Jerseys  at  Hood  Farm  and  the  cow  stables.  Mr. 
Hood  said  in  part: 

"One  day  in  1890.  a  real  estate  man  told  me  that  the 
property  on  which  the  main  buildings  of  the  Hood  Farm 
are  now  located  was  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  he  thought 
I  should  buy  it. 

"My  reply  was  that  T  had  troubles  enough  and  did  not 
wish  to  add  to  them.  But  notwithstanding,  I  drove  out 
to  the  farm  about  to  be  sold.  I  found  it  to  be  only  about 
three  miles  from  my  home  located  on  a  high  level  plateau, 
the  highest  point  between  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Law- 
rence. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  beautiful  location, 
commanding  as  it  did  lovely  views  for  miles  around. 


adtlitions  have  been  made  until  now  Hood  Farm  comprises 
more  than  1000  acres,  situated  in  two  towns,  Andover  and 
Tewksbury,  and  in  two  counties,  Essex  and  Middlesex. 

"I  confess  that  in  the  beginning  I  did  not  dream  of  de- 
veloping the  extensive  plant  which  may  be  found  at  Hood 
I'"arm  today. 

"Three  years  after  the  original  purchase  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  great  dairy  contest  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  and  at  the  close  of  that  contest  Hood 
Farm  owned  five  of  the  25  cows  in  the  competition,  in- 
cluding Brown  Bessie,  that  won  the  30  and  90  days'  butter 
test,  and  Merry  Maiden,  that  won  the  grand  sweepstakes 
as  the  best  cow  of  all  breeds  contesting. 

"I>om  that  time  my  interest  in  the  dairy  cow  has  con- 
tinually been  increasing.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  and 
it  has  been  conclusively  proved,  that  the  Jersey  cow  is 
the  be.st  for  the  dairy,  and  that  the  Berkshire  is  the  best 
hog  for  all  general  purposes  that  can  be  raised  on  a  farm. 

**As  proof  of  my  interest  and  confidence  in  these  breeds, 


-The^Farm  House  and  one  of  the  Cow  Barns  at  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 


".Mountains  in  .Massachusetts  .md  Ww  Hampshire,  many 
beautiful  proses  and  thrifty  farms,  were  included  in  the 
landseape,  while  from  tin  west,  adding  wonderfully  to  the 
picture,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  ran  the  beautiful  Merri- 
mack river,  just  leaving  the  busy  mills  of  the  city  of 
Lowell,  and  flowing  by  the  northern  borders  of  the  farm, 
until  it  was  lost  to  view  in  tiie  eastern  hills  between  Law- 
rence and   Haverhill. 

"Old  Indian  legend-,  eonl'irmed  in  part  by  relics  which 
ha\e  since  been  found  at  the  f<irm,  gave  a  touch  of  ro- 
mance to  the  locality. 

"To  maki'  tin-  i)art  <»f  m.\  story  short,  I  sent  a  man  to 
the  auction  and  through  him  made  the  first  purcase  of 
aboiu  70  acres,  of  what  ha<  now  become  enie  <Tf  the  most 
famous  farms  in  the  coimiry,  for  llood  l.irni  is  probably 
more  widely  known  here  anil  abroad  than  any  other 
.\merican  farm. 

"Lxten^ive  buildings  have  been  constructed  and  frequent 


I  will  say  that  today  wc  have  at  Hood  larm  .iljout  350 
Jer-e\s,  and  our  herd  of  Berkshires  average  between  two 
and  three   hundred   animals. 

"We-  eut  about  300  tons  of  hay,  and  plant  about  too 
acre-  of  corn,  from  wdiich  we  harvest  about  looo  tons  of 
ensilage. 

"Our  cows  arc  turned  out  every  day,  but  our  pasturage 
is  limited,  and  wc  depend  mainly  upon  soiling  crops. 
These  crops  .are  usually  barley,  oats,  millet,  rye,  wheat, 
lumgarian,  and  peas,  cut  early  while  they  arc  very  succu- 
lent.  and  fed  green. 

"  The  revemte  of  the  farm  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
Jerseys  and  Berkshires,  and  from  our  milk,  cream  and 
butter. 

"The  milk  and  cream  are  sold  in  Lowell,  and  practically 
all  of  the  butter  goes  to  the  .\dams  House  in  Boston. 

"Our  animal  auction  sales  of  Jcrsr\  -  and  Berkshires  at- 
tract buver.s  fnuu  all  over  the  countr\,  and  animals  raised 
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at  Hood  Farm 
may  be  found  on 
the  best  farms, 
from  Maine  to 
California,  a  n  d 
from  the  Domin- 
ion  to   Texas. 

"Incidental  to 
the  management 
of  the  farm  has 
develop  c  d  our 
line  of  11  o  o  d 
l-'arm  Remedies, 
FiKjiis  7''io'.  which,    K  I"  o  wing 

out  of  the  experience  anil  necessities  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  our  great  herds,  arc  now  extensively  used  by 
breeders  and  farmers  throughout  this  country,  as  also  in 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Austria,  as  well 
as  also  in  far-off  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

"We  get  ten  cents  a  quart  for  our 
milk,  and  >i.\ty  cents  a  quart  for  forty 
per  cent,  cream. 

"For  Jerseys  our  prices  range  from 
$50  to  $3500,  and  our  best  bulls,  which 
are  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  we  value 
at  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  each. 

"For  Berkshires  the  general  prices 
range  from  fio  to  $500.  We  priced 
our  champion  boar  last  year  at  $5000. 
"Until  1892  I  gave  little  thought  as 
to  whether  the  farm  proposition  was 
remunerative  or  not.  In  that  year, 
however,  I  resolved  that  Hood  Farm 
must  now  be  made  to  pay.     The  result 

has  been  that  for  the  years  1904,  1905  and  1906,  the  figures 
have  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  balance  sheet  and  show 
a  good  profit. 

"From  a  material  standpoint  this  seems  to  be  about  all 
there  is  to  indicate  my  success  as  a  farmer. 

"Rut  there  it  another,  and  T  think  a  very  much  more 
important  consideration,  one  which  gives  me  the  keenest 
satisfactit)n.  and  which  is  a  source  of  continual  encourage- 
ment to  everyone  associated  with  me  in  the  management 
of  Hood  I-'arm  and  in  the  development  of  our  favorite 
breeds. 

*'I  refer  to  the  fact  (and  I  can  say  it  without  egotism) 
that  Hood  Farm  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  im- 
proving the  <|uaHty  and  raising  the  standard  of  the  Jersey 
breed  (•!'  cows  throughout  the  country. 

"We  kn<fw  beyond  any  i)ossihility  of  dotibt  that  the  ex- 
pense and  the  labor  and  the  thought  that  have  been  de- 
voted tM  the  development  of  ilie  Jersey  cow  at  Hood  Farm 
ha\e  c»intrilnite<l  very  lari^ely  to  the  improvement  <>\  ilie 
dairy  e'tw  ni  America.  I  can  truly  say  this  gi\es  me  far 
greater  .-.iti-iaciion  than  1  could  derive  fnnn  any  money 
return. 

"I  rt  nie  brii'lly  rrfrr  <<»  a  few  <if  the  fnct'^  which  form 
(Ik-    lia-i-    lit"    the    -at  i-laeti' ni    wliiili    we    call    «»ur    ;-;i"eate--t 

rie<  iiiipi  n-r     I'tinn 
1 1 1  H  1(1     I'.irm  : 

■■Tit  ItiTid  tlu 
bull  and  furnish 
the  C(i\v  that  wii'i 
the  ch  a  tn  p  i  o  11- 
ship-  and  matKl 
championship-,  at 
the  St.  I.ouis  ex- 
position in  i<)04. 
p  r  II  1)  a  1)  I  y  the 
:  iti  -l  dairy  v  \- 
iiu<jtl  !■  arm  I'ugis., Ill  5555.'  hihiih.n  and  com- 
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petition   ever  held  in  the  world;.     To  breed   eight  heifer 
calves  that  sold  at  auction  for  over  $3000. 
"To  breed  a  cow  that  sold  for  $3500. 

"To  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  bulls  entered  in  the 
Register  of  Merit  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

"To  win  at  the  great  state  fairs  of  New  York,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  the 
years  1904-5-6,  more  than  600  ribbons,  prizes,  cups,  med- 
als, etc. 

"To   breed   three   of   the   25   cows,   almost  one-eighth   of 
the  whole  number,  in  the  great  120  days"  te>t  at  St.  Louis. 
"These  arc  some  of  the  facts  that  establish  the  phenom- 
enal success  of  Hood   Farm  as  a  breeding  institution. 

"Two  of  our  cows  in  the  St.  Louis  contest  exceeded  in 
their  return  prcKluction  the  records  of  the  winners,  Brown 
Bessie  and  Merry  Maiden,  in  the  Chicago  contest  eleven 
years  before,  which  clearly  shows  that  w^e  have  been  breed- 
ing up  all   the  while. 

"In    the    Berkshire   department,    at    the    same    St.    Louis 

fair,  Hood  Farm  competed  with  men 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
breeding  and  development  of  the 
Berkshire  hog.  Hood  Farm  was  the 
second  largest  wintier,  actually  beat- 
ing, with  only  one  exception,  every 
one  of  those  experienced  breeders  in 
the  south  and  west. 

"At  times  the  competitic)n  took  the 
phase  of  being  the  entire  west  against 
Hood    harm. 

"Vou  may  be  interested  to  know 
wdiat  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  it  is 
j)ossible  to  derive  from  a  single  cow. 
"Tonona  9tli  of  Hood  Farm  is  a 
Jersey  cow  bretl  and  raised  at  Hood  Farm.  She  was  born 
October  2^,  1900.  On  January  15,  i(>o3,  when  a  little  less 
than  two  years  and  three  months  old,  she  dropped  her 
first  calf,  and  tluring  the  subse(|uent  year  milke<l.  under 
the  rules  of  the  authenticated  test  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  S033  pounds  and  12  ounces  of  milk,  testing 
^^2  pounds  and  4  ctunces  of  butter,  thus  winning  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  breed  for  authenticated  test  for  one  year 
of  heifer  with  first  calf. 

"In  the  four 
years  that  s  h  e 
has  been  in  milk 
she  has  given  an 
aggregate  of  26,- 
286  p  o  u  n  d  s  of 
milk,  which  at  8 
cents  a  quart 
yielded  $1,050.72. 
"In  this  time 
she  h  a  d  1  o  u  r 
c  a  1  V  c  >.  line  of 
which    died.      The  HdkI  i;irm  1  orono  (.03:^1 

three  th.ii  Ii\(d  xdd  fur  $250.  $1075  and  $400  re-peet ively. 
niakiiii'  .1  i«.t,il  ,.f  $1725.  Tin  cow  lurself  wa-  s<>hl  this 
•-nnniH  1'    ini    .S3 51  mi. 

"  I  hu-  till-  a^unyale  rie(i\ii|  tr,,ni  tlii-  t-«iu,  ]ur  pr<i- 
(liiel  an«l  In  r  pn  loiny.  was  S;ij7f».  lakiiif^  fnmi  this  the 
intthalile  e\peii-c  (if  lur  living  and  eare  for  li\e  years 
.iiid  ten  ni<«iitlis  that  we  owned  her.  ami  which  might  be 
estimated  lihi  rally  at  $.^02.  we  have  a  net  protit  of  this 
eo\\    I  if   $5S74. 

"<  )t  eotirsi',  tliesf  ari'  not  i'\eryday  figures.  ]n\\  they  rep- 
res(.'nt   an  aeinal   resnit   attained  at    1Ii..m1    I'artn. 

"I  do  not  wish  the  young  nun  hen-  to  get  tin-  idea  that 
wliat  I  am  telling  alxmt  Mood  harm  has  lucn  aeeoinplish- 
;<1  hy  aiiv  ~;iiak  of  hick.  (  )n  the  eonirary.  mir  succe.-s 
has   been  aiiained  only  by   per.sistent   hard   work,  by  close 
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application  of  thought,  by  studying  the  latest  methods,  by 
constant  experiment  and  by  the  greatest  patience. 

"There  have  been  many  disappointments  and  discourage- 
ments, but  the  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  and  similar 
results  may  be  achieved  by  any  young  men  who  will  pa- 
tiently and  persistently  put  in  the  necessary  study  and 
labor. 

"I  know  of  no 
golden  or  easy 
road  to  success 
in  far  m  i  n  g  or 
anyth  i  n  g  else. 
The  only  sure 
way  to  success  is 
that  which  runs 
along  the  line  of 
work,  work, work. 

Figgis    76106. 

Dam   of     Hood 
Farm   Pogis    9th. 
Entered  in  Regis- 
ter of  Merit, Class 
A,    and    dam    of 
two    in     Register 
of    Merit.    Cham- 
pion and  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis, 
1904.     Test  19  lbs.,  15  oz.  from  329  lbs.  4  oz.  milk;  50  lbs. 
milk  one  day.     Gave  9181  lbs.  7  oz.  milk  in  7^4  months  that 
tested  547  lbs.  6  oz  butter. 

Hood  Farm  Pogis  gth  55552. 
Only  bull  in  the  world  entered  in  Register  of  Merit,  Class 
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A,  whose  sire  and  dam  are  also  entered.  Son  of  Grand 
Champion  Figgis.  Has  nine  daughters  in  Register  of  Mer- 
it, including  the  World's  Champion  Yearly  Test  Heifer 
Figgis  20th  of  Hood  Farm,  8182  lbs.  milk,  testing  557  lbs. 
8  oz.  butter. 

Tormentor's  Lass  59832. 

Dam  of  Hood 
Farm  T  o  r  o  n  o. 
Test  19  lbs.  8^ 
o  z.  fi  V  e  months 
afte  r  calving, 
from  383  lbs.  3 
oz.  milk.  Gave 
in  eight  months 
8528  lbs.  milk, 
testing  527  lbs.  12 
oz.  butter.  Two 
sons  with  tested 
daughters.  B  y 
Imp  o  r  t  e  d  Tor- 
mentor, sire  of  47 
in  the  list. 


Interior  view  of  Cow  Baru  at  Hood  Farm,  Lowell.  Mass 

Graud  Champion  Figgis. 


Phe  first  cow  on  the  left  is 

Hood    Farm 

Torono  60326. 
Son  of  Torono  and  the  greatest  lineal  descendant  of 
Tormentor.  Sire  of  Merry  Miss,  champion  yearly  authen- 
ticated test  cow  in  class,  n.152  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  601 
lbs.  butter  with  first  calf.  Half  brother  to  Tonona  9th  of 
Hood  harm,  ex-champion  yearly  authenticated  test  heifer, 
8033  lbs.  4  oz.  milk,  testing  532  ibs.  4  oz.  butter.  Sold 
for  $3500. 


NEW  STYLE  OF  OLEOMARGARINE. 


The  ways  of  the  adulterator  of  food  products  are  mani- 
fold and  his  efforts  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  so- 
called  plain  people  are  well  calculated  to  deceive  them  by 
holding  out  promises  of  great  gain  and  carefully  conceal- 
ing the  hazards  of  the  game. 

For  example,  it  is  reported  that  the  cottonseed  people 
are  now  recommending  that  cottonseed  oil  be  added  to 
cream  just  before  churning,  "to  improve  the  quality  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  butter."  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  these  men  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  resulting 
product  of  swch  a  combination  would  be  simply  oleomar- 
garine, instead  of  butter,  and  the  persons  who  make  or 
sell  it  become  liable,  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  payment  of  heavy  special  taxes — and  if  not 
paid  promptly,  to  prosecution  and  payment  of  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $1,000.  .\nd  more  than  this,  if  any  color- 
ing matter  has  been  added  to  the  oil  or  combined  oil  and 
cream,  the  resulting  product  must  pay  an  internal  revenue 
of   lo  et  n  s  a  pound. — Hoard's    Dairyman. 


keeps  to  that  which  is  protitable.  He  adds  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  cost  of  his  article,  and  gets  it.  Ljitil  you 
know  w'.iat  your  product — milk — costs  you  per  quart,  you 
are  in  no  position  to  demand  a  price  for  it.  Until  that 
time  is  reached,  the  dealer  will  fix  the  price,  and  you  must 
accept  it.  You  have  spoken  of  organization.  Strange  to 
say,  farmers  will  not  organize  and  hang  together  for  their 
mutual  good.  The  only  time  I  ever  knev^-  them  to  do  so 
was  for  the  passage  of  the  oleomargarine  law.  The  year 
following,  and  for  each  year  since,  you  have  received  a 
higher  price  for  your  milk,  butter  and  cheese  than  you  ever 
did  before;  and  you  have  got  to  thank  the  Grout  Bill  for 
it,  because  it  took  750.000  more  dairy  cows  to  make  the 
butter  that  took  the  place  of  the  oleo  the  year  after  the 
passage  <>f  the  hill.  \Vhen  one  thinks  i,f  tin-  reasons  why 
farmers  do  not  nniu,  i  .\cept  in  the  (li  i.-cs.  it  is  not  so 
strange:  u>r  farmers  are  p<.|itici;ins  jiist,  farmers  second, 
a  condilK.n  n\  affairs  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  he." 


CARRYING  ALFALFA  THROUGH  WINTER. 


PLAIN  TALK  AND  GOOD  TO  HEED. 


Mr.  Valancy  1'  Inller,  editor  of  the  Practical  Dairyman, 
tired  a  broad.side  of  hard  sense  into  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Xew  Fngland  Holstein  Breeders'  .Xsx.eiation.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  low  price  of  milk  he  claimed  that  the  i«ro- 
ducer  was  largely  responsible  for  it.  He  said,  "How  many 
men  in  this  n  ,..111  can  till  mv  what  it  eoMs  to  produce  a 
humlred  pounds  ,,t"  milk?"  But  f..ur  hands  were  up.  Con- 
tniuing.  Mr.  h'niler  said:  "If  you  do  not  know  the  cost 
of  i>ro(lnction,  you  are  in  no  positiim  to  U\  the  price  you 
should  be  paid  for  your  milk.  Vou  are  manufacturers. 
In  every  line  of  manufacturing  the  manufacturer  knows 
not  only  what  his  completed  product  costs,  but  the  cost 
of  every  part.     He  cuts  out  that  which  is  unprofitabl-  and 


Some  p;irties  reeonitnende<l  le:i\inLr  the  Ia~:  _:  wth  of 
the  sca-on.  whieli  they  say  -'louid  he  .a  {^„,[  hi^h  in  the 
field,  to  catch  the  -n-.u.  a^  ;i  winter  prof.eti.  m.  This  i^ 
""'>■   'li""-.^  ueiv   wronc.   f,.r   wink-   it   is  a   benefit  to 

the  gronn.l.  u  .,1  ilu  ^anie  tim,-  1.  a  detriment,  as  it  fur- 
nishes the  lust  winter  .|uarters  f,  ,r  rod<nt<  :ind  inject-  of 
.•til  kin<ls.  uhieSi  ;ir.-  alfalfa's  worst  enenre^.  an<l  may  do 
irre|);ir,d,le  <l.iniaui  in  a  field  during  winter.  1  pret'er  a 
e!e.,n   li.'d   for  the  ;iliove   reason 

It  the  growth  is  n-t  sutiieient  to  niow  .and  r.ake  np  well, 
then  iMsinre  it  -lowii.  always  disk  and  liarr,.u  afterward 
t"  kerp  the  snrtaee  Io,,sc.  ■n,..  very  hrst  winter  pn.tec- 
tion  Is  a  hheral  coat  of  ^nod  stable  manure,  Thi^  i<  f,r 
better    than    to    kaxe    a    gnnvtli    of    s,.vrral    inches    in    the 

'"■'•'•    •'-    "    '"'''^    'ii'Te    plant    1 1    ;,,    tn.'    soil,    lu^nlr.    the 

yening  alfalfa  is  too  good  a  feed  to  let  go  to  waste. 
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THE     FARMERS     HORSE 

BY  CARL  W.  GAY,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HORSE  BREEDING    FOR    THE     PENNSYLVANIA   STATE 
LIVE  STOCK  SANITARY  BOARD,  HARRISBURG,  BEFORE  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

MEETING  OF  THE  KANSAS    STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


TTTE  horse  about  which  I  am  to  talk  today  needs  no 
introduction.     He    is    one    you    all    know,    the    draft 
horse.     I   want   to   discuss   this   subject   from   three 
points  of  view:  First,  What  is  the  farmer's  horse?    Second, 
Why?    Third,  IIow  is  he  best  produced? 

It  has  been  very  appropriately  said  that  market  horses 
are  classified  according  to  their  jobs.  Thus  we  find  all 
market  liur>cs  groupd  in  four  great  classes.  In  the  first 
is  the  one  whose  job  it  is  to  furnish  horse  power  to  the 
packer's  van  or  the  jobber's  dray;  then  there  is  another 
class,  whose  job  is  to  haul  some  one  who  can  afford  to  be 


value.  The  market  standard  of  weight  in  a  draft  horse  is 
a  ton,  the  minimum  being  1600  pounds  in  condition.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  weight  insures  efficiency 
in  a  draft  horse  by  adding  to  the  resources  upon  which  he 
may  call  in  the  performance  of  his  work;  a  light  horse  or 
team  starts  and  moves  its  load  by  sheer  muscular  exertion 
and  nerve  force,  while  the  heavy  horse  can  accomplish 
much  by  his  weight  itself,  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
utilize  his  powers  to  the  utmost.  A  light  pair  may  pos- 
sess all  the  power  and  courage  necessary  to  move  a  load, 
but  they  lack   the   weight   to  hold   them  to  their  work  and 


Belgian  Drafts,  owned  by  Durham  &  Fletcher,  Wayne,  111. 


hauled  in  luxurious  vehicles;  another  class  for  the  speed 

and  road  Imrsf.  and  one  for  tin-  different  type-  of  >a<ldle 
lior^c.  A  lior>e ">  utility  depends  primarily  upon  lii-  power 
of  I(ieonioii(in.  .-md  whether  he  is  a  draft  or  a  s})eed  horse 
(le])ent|-.  ui>on  whether  he  moves  the  mass  of  his  body  and 
and  wliate\i  r  i-  att.iched  thereto  with  power  or  at  a  great 
pace.  Tile  Im-1-  for  all  market  classification  is  utility;  and 
when  the  con-unur  demand-  a  lu)rse  of  specified  type  it 
is  beeau-e  a  horse  of  that  particular  type  i-  In  -;  adapted 
to  the  line  of  -(  rvice  rcfpiired.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  matter 
of   f;i(|   or  f.mey. 

llenee  we  adoj)t  the  market  specifications  as  our  stand- 
.ard  of  what  a  draft  horse  should  be.  The  first  essential 
in  this  stauflard  is  weight,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  mar- 
ket -tati-tir-  that  each  and  every  pound  which  a  horse 
weighs  over  1400  pounds  adds  about  25  cents  to  his  market 


an-  eoiiscMnuntly  pulled   to  their  knees  at   each   effort. 

When  it  !-  borne  in  min<l  th.it  the  dr.ift  hor-e.  in  his 
lughest  estate.  1-  .a  eity  horse,  niovin-  en<.rmou-  loads 
through  crowded  streets  ;ind  ovrr  hard,  slippery  pave- 
ments, this  sreond  advantage  of  weiglit  becomes  app.arent. 
Inip<.rtant  a-  we  have  shown  it  to  |,r.  however,  weight 
ah.n.  (hn-  not  tnake  a  dr.ift  lior-e.  There  are  good  me- 
ehanual  rea-oii.  why  a  horse  nnist  be  s.t  up,  developed 
and  proportioned  in  a  delinite  way  in  order  to  best  serve 
the  purpo-r  of  a  draft  hor-e.  The  sum  of  these  distinctive 
charaeurisius  .■on-itntes  tlie  type.  One  of  tfie  first  things 
pertaining  to  tin  tyi.e  that  one  s],ould  om^Hlvr  is  lowset- 
iHss.  The  i.hysical  principles  tmdrrlying  the  advantage 
.'t  lows,tn.-s  i.  that  "the  nearer  th."  center  ..f  gravity  to 
the  b.,se  .,|  support  the  more  stable  the  e.juilibrium  favors 
power,  whde  an  equilibrium  easily  displaced  is  conducive 
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to  speed.  The  length  of  limb  is  very  largely  determined 
by  the  length  of  cannon  bone,  and  a  short  cannon  bone  in- 
sures better  support  below  the  knee.  Furthermore,  by  the 
law  of  correlation  of  parts,  the  cannon  bone  becomes  an 
inde.x  to  the  general  proportions  of  the  horse,  and  a  short 
canon  indicates  a  short,  compact  horse,  while  a  long  canon 
sng4,ests  a  leggy,  narrow,  light-minded,  loose-coupled  in- 
dividual. It  is  a  fact  that  buyers  for  a  certain  purpose 
prefer  a  somewhat  toppy,  upstanding  horse  to  the  squatty, 
extremely  short-legged  sort,  but  where  power  is  the  sole 
object  in  view  the  low  set  type  prevails. 

Breadth  is  the  next  of  the  type  characteristics  to  note. 
"Wide  as  a  wagon"  is  a  common  phrase  descriptive  of  the 
draft  horse  ideal.  The  lateral  dimension  is  chiefly  a  mat- 
ter of  the  bony  framework  or  skeleton,  and  its  objects  are 
twofold.  First,  power  is  the  product  of  muscular  activity, 
and  the  skeleton  is  the  foundation  upon  wdiich  the  muscu- 
lar system  is  based;  therefore  ample  foundation  is  neces- 
sary. I'Tirthermore,  the  horse  that  stands  wide  has  a 
greater  base  of  support  and  great  stability  for  power. 
Depth  of  rib  together  with  the  well  sprung  rib  of  a  wide 
horse   means   heart,   lung,   and   digestive   capacity.        Com- 


t^age  ^even. 

in  this  respect  is  not  altogether  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  inches  a  horse  measures  below  the  knee,  however. 
The  character  of  the  bone  must  be  considered  along  with 
the  mount.  It  is  substance  with  quality,  the  most  of  the 
best,  that  is  the  ideal. 

A  horse  of  any  type  must  have  a  good  foot,  but  it  hap- 
pens that  the  foot  of  the  draft  horse  goes  wrong  in  one 
way,  that  of  a  roadster  in  an  entirely  different  way.  For 
that  reason  there  is  a  particular  form  and  te.xture  of  horn 
especially  desirable  in  the  foot  of  a  draft  horse.  The  ten- 
dency in  this  case  seems  to  be  toward  a  flat  foot  of  shelly 
horn,  while  the  contracted,  deep  heels  with  navicular  dis- 
ease, the  common  defects  of  the  road  horse's  foot,  are  sel- 
dom encountered  in  horses  of  the  draft  type.  What  we 
should  look  for,  then,  in  the  draft  horse,  is  a  nice,  full, 
round  foot,  with  sufficient  depth  of  heel  and  arch  of  sole 
to  overcome  the  tendency  to  become  flat,  and  a  tough, 
dense  horn. 

There  is  one  thing  more  essential  to  the  typical  draft 
horse  and  that  is  a  good  walk.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  he  does,  or  should  do,  his  work  at  a  walk,  the  value 
of  a  draft  horse  is  much  enhanced  if  he  be  a  good  walker. 


Belgian  Drafts,  owned  by    Durham  &  Fletcher,  Wayne,  111. 


p,(;-'  -  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  de-irable  attri- 
dra.ft  horse.  In  the  first  place,  it  insure-  con- 
ciutration  of  power,  "bunching  hits."  as  it  were.  Then, 
in  view  of  the  fact  th.st  the  -eat  of  power  is  in  the  hin<l 
(H:.';ir-  while  it  is  applied  again-t  the  collar,  the  import- 
;inee  of  a  -hort  back  and  close  eoujding  is  plain,  h'inally, 
th.'.t  e'lar.ioteristic  which  best  expresses  power  is  massivc- 
ne-s.  M;;-sive  a]Hparanee  comes  from  nuiscular  develop- 
ment. The  niuscle  of  power  is  short,  thick  and  bulky, 
compared  with  the  long,  lithe,  band-like  muscle  of  -peed. 
Therefori',  the  heavily  nniscled  draft  hor-e  presents  a  mas- 
-i\e  ajipearanee.  In  fact,  for  one  word,  nia-si\a-  is  per- 
hai>s  the  mo-t  de-eri])ti\e  of  .my  that  couhl  be  .applied  to 
a  draft  hor-e  or  eolt.  C'lo>ely  alhed  with  mas>i\ene-s  i- 
sid>-t;inee.  of  "bone,"  as  the  horsemen  call  it.  There  is 
sometimes  sitch  dispropetrtionate  development  of  bone  and 
mn-ele  th.it  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  may  break  the 
l.oiie-  to  which  they  .are  attached.  If  you  are  going  to 
ha\e  this  yreat  imiscular  horse  you  must  have  sufficient 
"i. ind)er"  under  him.  'Sou  do  not  want  a  draft  horse  su- 
perstructure   with    coach    horse   underpinning.     Excellence 


Three  tliing.5  which  determine  elnciency  at  t'li-  g.iit  are 
length  ot  -tilde  to  eo\rr  ground,  direr  nes^  m  the  flight 
oi  tlu-  todt  With  no  p.iddlinL:  or  interfering,  the  former 
beins.:  iiio-t  eoninioii  .  ,n  aei'omt  iil  ;:  draft  hor-e  Usuallv 
-iandiii'j:  lotd  in,  dite  to  his  ha.ir.  wide  frou'  and  a  sn.ij)|>y 
way  of  uoini;  which  in-iires  the  ha-t  possible  time  beinir 
eonsntne<l  in  takin;4  a  single  -tip.  If  the  advant.agc  to  he 
LTaint'd  in  tlie  .".mount  of  time  constuned  and  energy  ex- 
pended b\  (.aeh  ot  ilu-e  in  ;i  sin^jlc  >tcp  is  multiplied  by 
the  total  mnnlur  of  steps,  the  aggregate  lor  the  day's 
Work    mn-t    be   great. 

I  he    sum    ot    .all    tlu-e   desirable   eliaraet  eri-iio-.   in    brief, 
is   what    a   draft   hor-e   should   In-. 

The  dr.iti  he.r-e  i-  the  hor-e  f,,r  the  f.irmer.  for  Cwc  good 
reasons:  hirst,  beciiUse  the  f.irmer  has  the  means  .at  hanil 
by  which  to  produce  these  Inu'se-.  Vou  weatld  not  think 
•  if  a<l\ising  the  man  who  ha-  goo(l  corn  groiiml  to  grow 
wlu'.'it  It  it  necessitated  his  bu%ing  a  new  farm  that  was 
.'id.ipted  to  the  production  of  whe.it  The  same  reason  ap- 
plies   to   this    cise    in    point.      1    believe   there   are   but    few^ 

farms  in  this  state  where  there  is  n,,t  at  least  one  pair  of 
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mares  suitable,  if  mated  with  the  proper  horse,  to  produce 
marketable  draft  horses.  Second,  there  is  a  strong  natur- 
al force,  with  which  every  breeder  is  confronted,  which 
continually  results  in  variation.  For  instance,  you  think 
you  can  own  what  is  the  best  mare  on  earth,  and  you 
breed  her  to  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  horse  on  earth, 
and  expect  to  get  what  is  the  best  colt  on  earth — but  you 
don't.  Th  fact  that  he  is  inferior  to  both  sire  and  dam  is 
due  to  variation.  The  things  most  essential  to  the  draft 
horse  seem  less  influenced  by  this  force  than  those  de- 
sired in  the  other  types,  such  as  speed  and  action.  In 
other  words,  the  degree  of  uniformity  which  you  will  re- 
ah'ze  on  what  you  arc  striving  to  attain  in  breeding  draft 
horses  is  greater  than  in  any  other  class  of  horses.  That 
is  the  second  reason.  \\  ith  regard  to  the  third,  you  have 
here  a  proposition  that  becomes  self-sustaining  at  the  age 
of  two  years,  because  of  the  common  practice,  especially 
in  the  West,  of  working  tluni  as  two-year-olds.  You  only 
have  to  carry  these  horsi-^  two  yi.ars  l)efore  they  begin  to 
pay  for  their  ktcp.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  risk. 
Take  a  bunch  of  draft  colts  on  tlic  farm  and  bring  up  to 
market  age  you  have  very  much  less  risk  of  those  colts 
becoming  blemished  or  injured  in  a  way  which  renders 
them  unmarketable  than  you  no  with  any  other  class  of 
colts.  Take  your  wire,  for  instance;  that  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  injury.  Your  draft  colt  is 
far  more  quiet  and  less  apt  to  get  into 
the  wire  in  the  tirst  place  than 
your  high  bred  colt,  and  if  he 
does  get  in  it.  he  does  not 
tear  himself  all  to  pieces 
getting  out  again,  as 
the  colt  of  nervous 
temperament  is  apt  to 
to  do.  Then,  if  the 
two  of  them  get  in, 
both  get  hurt  alike, 
and  both  get  oat 
again,  the  blemish 
may  disqualify  the 
harness  or  saddle 
horse,  while,  un- 
less extensive,  it 
will  not  materially 
reduce  the  market 
value  of  the  draft 
horse.  The  last 
reason:       You   put 

these  coh>  in  ;i->  two-year-olds.  While  the  average  market 
age  o!  .i  l'i,r-i  i^  u\r  year-,  many  are  marketed  before 
that,  it  you  are  a  good  feeder  and  caretaker  the  prepara- 
tion of  yonr  colts  for  market  consist •<  -imply  in  doing 
yc»ur  nioiUrate  day'-  w(»rk  in  the  fiehl.  and  they  j^o  from 
your  hads  to  the  market  without  any  middlemen.  You 
Won't  tmd  any  \ery  wide  ran^'e  between  what  the  i»ro- 
ducer  receive-  ;in<I  what  t1u-e  h-ir-es  linally  l»rin«4  in  the 
market.  It  (hu-  >eem  to  me  we  have  five  54:oo(l  i\a-on- 
why  thi-  draft  lior-e  is  the  hor-c  f.  .r  tlie  farmer  to  l>reed. 
-Vow  in  regard  to  thi-  production.  Under-tand.  1  am 
not  n  frrrinu  now  to  j,ure  bred  stock,  but  to  market 
hor-e-.  I  have  already  stated  the  fact  that  you  have 
mare-  axail.ihle.  the  wherewithal  to  begin  these  lirecding 
oper.itions.  Tlii-  que>tioii.  perhap-.  present:*  itself:  Yon 
have  a  nnnilu  r  ,<{  m.ires  and  you  want  to  select  the  best; 
what  con-titnte-  a  yood  brood  mare?  The  average  breeder 
does  not  att.u-h  enough  imj)ortance  to  the  marc.  The 
br.  H,<|  mare  of  many  an  ea-tern  farmer  i-  the  one  that  is 
simply  "k^o<k1  for  nothing"  but  breeding.  .After  they  have 
done  everything  el-e  they  can  with  the  mare  and  she  has 
failed,  they  lireed  her.  You  would  not  exjjcct  very  good 
results    from    that    procedure.     The    things    that    make    a 
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mare  a  good  brood  mare  do  not  always  make  her  a  good 
market  mare,  and  some  things  desirable  in  the  sire  are 
not  so  important  in  the  dame.  In  the  selection  of  your 
mare,  get  one  that  has  some  possibilities  as  a  brood  mare; 
a  big.  roomy  mare  with  constitution.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  quality  and  compactness,  and  things  like  that,  are 
usually  sought  more  in  the  male.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
breeds  that  have  their  origin  in  a  cross  of  hot  blood  and 
coUl  blood.  The  hot  blood  is  always  on  top,  on  the  sire's 
side.  While  roominess  and  constitution,  it  seems  to  me, 
form  the  primary  essentials  in  brood  mares,  I  would  es- 
pecially, in  selecting  these  mares,  avoid  hereditary  un- 
soundness. There  is  no  unsoundness  more  uniformly 
hereditary  than  a  curby  hock.  I  do  not  know  anything 
that  would  disqualify  a  brood  mare  from  my  point  of  view 
more  than  a  ilefective  hock.  The  weak  link  which  mea- 
sures the  strength  of  the  chain  in  horses  of  any  type,  in 
my  observation,  is  the  hock;  and  I  have  seen  many  a  good 
hor-e.  strong  in  every  other  respect,  absolutely  worthless 
on  account  of  a  defective  hock.  If  a  horse's  legs  are  so 
set  under  him  that  all  parts  bear  equal  weight  and  per- 
form .'111  e(iual  share  of  the  fuction  of  locomotion,  no  one 
part  is  .subjected  to  undue  strain  and  the  resulting  un- 
soundness. It  is  the  conformation  of  the  limb  which  pre- 
disposes to  unsoundness  that  is  inherited  rather  than  the 

unsoundness  itself.  After  you  have  se- 
lected the  mares,  the  next  thing 
would  be  the  choice  of 
a  stallion.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  talked  along 
along  this  line  but  be- 
fore I  had  finished  I 
was  asked  the  ques- 
tion. "What  do  you 
consider  the  best 
breed?"  In  the 
first  place  there 
is  no  best  breed; 
and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  I  am 
diplomatic 
enough  not  to 
say  so  if  there 
was.  When  I 
say  there  is  no 
-*  best  breed  I 
mean  this:  Each 
breed  has  some 
characteristic  not  yet  possessed  by  any  other  breed. 
Search  out  those  characteristics  that  are  back  of  the  dif- 
ferent breed-  and  you  will  find  that  every  breed,  I  don't 
care  how  insigniiieant  it  i-.  has  some  characteristic  more 
a.lapted  to  certain  pnri)osis  than  others.  If  you  want  to 
say  tliat  the  breed  which  has  the  widest  range  of  adapta- 
bdiiy  i-  tlie  I,e-t  breed.  1  think  perhaps  I  could  name  it; 
but  when  y.ni  ,a-k  for  a  si.itenient  of  the  best  breed,  you 
liiNe  -..I  to  tell  what  yon  want.  I  think  that  is  what  a 
man  ha-  !■>  d,,  wlien  he  -t.irt-  out  to  breed  his  mares.  Do 
not  be  intliienced  to,,  -trongly  by  any  parti.sanship.  Study 
><  nr  mares,  to  see  what  is  most  (leficient.  Then  study  the 
types  of  the  different  draft  breeds,  and  use  the  one  most 
likely  to  correct  the  fault-  of  yo„r  mares.  After  you  have 
-ati-r,e<l  yourself  .a-  1,,  what  breed  you  want,  I  would  say 
con-i.ler  the  type  and  individuality  of  the  horse.  The  first 
thing  yon  want  i-  a  good  horse.  n,>  matter  what  breed  he 
I-  Don't  think  you  can  breed  to  any  kind  of  a  horse  and 
tru-t  to  vanatie.n  to  give  you  what  you  want.  The  chance 
1^  alway.  g,„ng  the  other  way.  You  are  more  apt  to  get 
what  y<.u  don't  want  than  what  you  do  want. 

The  next  thing,  perhaps,  in  order,  would  be  pedigree      A 
pedigree  is  of  value  only  as  a  record  of  the  ancestry;  hence 
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the  advantage  of  the  pure  bred  each  of  whose  immediate 
ancestors  are  accounted  for,  over  the  grade,  whose  pro- 
genitors are  of  unknown  or  nondescript  breeding.  The 
only  grade  horse  I  would  recognize  in  service,  or  that  I 
would  permit  to  stand  for  service,  is  a  grade  horse  that 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  get  good  stock.  If  a  grade 
horse  has  stood  in  a  district  for  a  number  of  seasons  and 
gets  a  good  type  of  colts,  I  do  not  think  you  are  justified 
in  putting  that  horse  out  of  service.  But  the  pedigree  is 
a  guarantee;  it  is  an  insurance  policy.  When  you  breed 
to  a  grade  horse  you  have  no  insurance — he  stands  there 
an  individual,  you  don't  know  where  he  came  from  as  to 
his  ancestry,  and  therefore  you  don't  know  where  he  is 
going  with  regard  to  his  progeny.  He  may  reproduce 
himself,  or  he  may  reproduce  something  behind  him  that 
you  don't  want.  The  horse  that  is  pure  bred  has  a  guar- 
antee with  him  that  his  ancestors  are  of  the  same  excel- 
lence that  he  is;  and  for  every  ancestor  that  stands  behind 
him,  of  his  own  type,  he  is  that  much  more  likely  to  beget 
this  type.  As  I  have  stated,  the  great  thing  the  breeder 
has  to  contend  with  is  unfavorable  variation.  If  you  want 
to  eliminate  variation  as  much  as  possible  and  save  your 
self  all   the   chances  possible,  go  to  the  pure  bred   horse 
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whose  ancestry  is  known  to  be  uniform  and  of  right  sort. 

After  you  have  satisfied  yourself  as  to  that  point,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  just  one  more  point.  You  may  have 
a  horse  of  the  breed  that  you  want;  he  may  conform  to 
the  market  type  exactly  and  be  a  superior  individual,  and 
he  may  have  as  good  a  pedigree  as  any  horse  ever  pos- 
sessed; but  when  that  horse  is  led  out  of  the  stable,  as 
soon  as  he  sticks  his  head  out  of  the  door,  you  may  won- 
der whether  he  is  a  stallion,  a  stag,  or  a  gelding,  and  in 
some  cases  you  may  even  suspect  him  of  being  a  mare. 
He  lacks  masculinity.  The  prepotent,  impressive  sire  will 
have  the  development  of  forehead,  the  hardiness  of  fea- 
ture, the  courage  and  boldness  charactristic  of  the  male, 
and  without  these  manifestations  of  sex  characters  you 
can  hardly  hope  for  success,  even  though  he  has  type,  in- 
dividuality and  breeding. 

To  summarize,  the  fact  has  been  established,  I  believe, 
that  the  farmer's  horse  is  the  drafter,  the  correct  ideal  of 
which  is  the  market  type.  The  successful  production  of 
this  horse  involves  the  selection  of  large,  roomy,  vigorous, 
well  formed  mares,  and  a  stallion  in  which  breed,  charac- 
ter, type,  individuality,  purity  of  lineage  and  masculinity 
are  well  marked,  leading  features. 


Prise   Uuroe-Jrniey   Hokm,  bred  and   owned   by  'W.  V.  HnrNhman.  Tharmont,   Md.        Mr.    HarMhman    keepa   •   larse   aad 
Melert    herd    and   alvtayn   haw   a  c-hnlcr  lot  of  breeding  anlmaln  for  Male.     See  hln  adv.  In  thin  inHue. 


PEDIGREED  HOGS  ON  PORK  MARKET. 


A  very  fine  breeder  wrote  us  that  he  had  12  fine  large 
brood  sows  that  were  fat.  He  had  offered  them  at  $25 
each.  They  were  well  bred  and  each  of  them  wearing  a 
pedigree  entitling  her  to  record.  He  had  offered  them  for 
sale  at  $25  each  without  any  takers.  He  knew  they  were 
great  bargains  and  supposed  they  would  be  snapped  up 
like  hot  cakes,  but  they  did  not  cause  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment. He  found  a  buyer  for  them  all  in  a  bunch.  He 
was  a  shipper  on  the  Chicago  market.  He  gave  him  the 
market  price  last  week  and  the  12  head  brought  him 
$298.50,  lacking  only  a  few  cents  of  averaging  $25  a  head, 
the  price  that  was  asked  as  breeders.  If  a  few^  of  the  good 
breeders  woidd  have  the  same  courage  to  pork  a  lot  of 
their  bree<ling  stuff  that  was  in  condition  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  breeding  business  and  they 
would  get  anything  that  was  lost  in  this  made  up  on  the 
balance,  which  would  have  an  increased  value  in  decreas- 
ing the  numbers,  especially  on  sale.  It  would  be  lifting  a 
burden  that  h.i-  weighctl  down  the  price  by  the  offerings. 

There  is  likely  to  be  just  the  same  kind  of  an  awakening 
in  the  breeding  animals  as  there  was  in  the  pork  market 
and  the  demand  will  soon  be  greater  than  the  supply,  and 


the  price  will  advance  and  reach  where  it  should  be  held 
easily. 

.\  few  more  occurrences  of  this  kind  will  convince  some 
of  the  long-headed  parties  wanting  breeding  stock  that 
they  have  got  to  get  pretty  quick  action  or  else  pay  a 
nnich  higher  price.  The  wise  man  is  the  one  that  buys 
when  the  others  don't  want  and  sells  when  everybody 
wants. — National  Stockman  and   Farmer. 


HOG  WEIGHT  AND  SHRINKAGE. 


Hogs  shrink  from  live  to  dressed  weight  18  to  20  per 
cent.,  according  to  weight.  Heavy,  solid  hogs  shrink  the 
least.  Most  packers  estimate  20  per  cent,  shrinkage,  and 
this  is  about  the  average.  This  is  on  a  lot  basis,  of  course. 
There  is  a  further  shrinkage  of  about  1J2  per  cent,  in 
chilling. 

.\  test  of  a  large  number  of  hogs  averaging  234.21  pounds 
live  weight,  showed  a  shrinkage  of  18.84  P^r  cent,  from 
live  to  dressed  weight.  This,  of  course,  was  the  hot  weight 
and  not  the  chilled  dressed  weight;  also,  of  course,  with 
the  head  on  and  the  ham  facings.  The  net  yield  of  these 
hogs  was  69.51  per  cent  of  the  live  weight,  figuring  sides, 
hams,  shoulders,  lard,  grease  and  rough  or  market  meats. 
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OXFORD 

POULTRY 

FARM 

OXFORD,     PA. 
50,000  Ducks  a  Year. 


w- -^ ' 


A  BUSINESS  EMPLOYING  A  DOZEN  MEN;  USING    500  TONS  OF  FEED,  72  INCUBATORS,  HOLDING 
21.000  EGGS;  1500  BREEDING  DUCKS,  LAYING    150,000  EGGS  YEARLY,  AND  SENDING  50,000 
DUCKS,  AVERAGING  NEARLY  5  Lbs  EACH  AT  TEN  WEEKS,  TO  MARKET  YEARLY, 


THE  Oxford  Poultry  Farm  was  founded  in  1898  by 
D.  H.  Menough,  a  prominent  business  man;  J.  D. 
Burn,  the  leading  qjothier.  and  R.  A.  Walker,  cash- 
ier of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank— three  of  Oxford's 
business  men.  These  gentlemen  figured  that  ducks  could 
be  raised  and  placed  on  the  market  by  following  business 
methods  that  would  make  the  enterprise  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

The  location  was  the  first  matter  that  had  to  be  decided 
upon  and  the  one  now  occupied  was  finally  selected,  as 
it  met  the  requirements  of  the  plans  mapped  out  by  the 
proprietors,  and  is  situated  two  miles  from  Oxford,  Pa., 
on  the  main  line  of  the  P.  B.  &  W.  R.  R.,  near  Lincoln 
University.  The  main  point  to  be  provided  in  buildmg 
such  a  place  was  to  secure  a  fresh  supply  of  running  spring 
water  through  the  yards  occupied  by  the  laying  ducks. 
The  illustration  given  on  the  opposite  page  shows  how 
well  they  succeeded  in  their  selection.  Without  this  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  best  results 
from  laying  ducks.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twelve 
hundred  ducks  and  three  hundred  drakes  kept  in  these 
yards,  and  each  yard  has  its  supply  of  fresh  spring  water. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  caring  for  old 
ducks.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  success 
in  keeping  laying  ducks  without  this  supply  of  fresh  water. 

During  the  season  just  past,  from  December  to  July  ist, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  eggs  were  gathered  from 
these  yards,  ninety  thousand  of  which  were  used  in  the  in- 
cubators on  the  place,  and  the  balance  were  sold  for  incu- 
bator purposes  and  the  market. 

Besides  being  able  to  take  care  of  the  laying  ducks  as 
described,  the  farm  is  equipped  with  two  double  and  one 
single  heated  brooding  houses,  554  feet  long,  with  a  capa- 
city of  14.000  ducks,  and  650  feet  of  double  houses  fitted 
up  with  cold  brooders,  having  a  capacity  of  8,000  ducks. 
The  incubator  house  contains  72  Cyphers  No.  3  incubators, 
having  a  capacity  of  21,000  eggs  every  four  weeks.  This 
gives  the  farm  a  capacity  of  raising  and  marketing  50,000 
ducks  every  season. 

The  hatching  season  runs  from  February  ist  to  July 
Tst.  The  young  ducks  are  ready  for  market  at  the  age 
of  ten  weeks,  at  which  age  they  average  from  4^  to  5 
lbs.  apiece.  These  retail  from  18  to  25  cents  per  lb,  ow- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year  they  are  sent  to  market. 
The  output  of  the  farm  is  disposed  of  in  the  New  York 

market. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  farm  during 
the  shipping  season,  is  the  picking  houses,  where  six  to 


eight  pickers  are  employed,  who  pick  from  400  to  500 
ducks  a  day.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  pickers  get 
the  ducks  ready  for  market  is  a  wonder  to  anyone  who 
ever  tried  to  pick  a  duck.  In  fact,  one  must  see  these 
pickers  at  work  to  believe  the  above  statement.  About 
3000  pounds  of  feathers  are  secured  annually,  which  find 
a  ready  market.  One  has  but  little  idea  what  such  a  pile 
of  feathers  would  look  like. 

One  can  hardly  realize  the  great  amount  of  work  ac- 
complished in  such  an  establishment.  Outside  of  the 
pickers  five  men  are  employed  daily  and  one  man  at  night 
the  entire  season.  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
.\ugust  it  requires  three  tons  of  all  kinds  of  feed  daily  to 
supply  these  ducks.  The  detail  amount  of  work  in  the 
preparation  of  this  food  cannot  be  given,  as  it  varies  with 
ducks  of  different  ages. 

The  details  of  building  up  this  great  establishment  has 
fell  upon  Mr.  D.  H.  Menough,  and  when  one  looks  over 
the  place,  seeing  the  great  amount  of  labor-saving  devices 
and  the  arrangement  and  location  of  the  entire  plant,  it  is 
only  then  that  one  can  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  work 
that  is  carried  on  in  such  a  place.  Probably  no  one  part 
of  the  work  requires  so  great  an  amount  of  attention  as 
the  preparing  and  mixing  of  feeds  given  to  ducks  of  va- 
rious ages.  This  problem  has  been  given  the  closest  at- 
tention, as  upon  it  almost  alone  depends  the  success  of 
the  business. 

From  the  time  the  laying  ducks  are  selected  in  the  fall 
they  are  given  special  care,  so  as  to  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition  when  the  hatching  season  begins.  The  laying 
period  of  the  ducks  is  regulated  by  the  feed  given  them. 
The  ducks  are  started  to  lay  about  three  weeks  previous 
to  the  time  it  is  desired  to  fill  the  incubators,  as  the  first 
few  eggs  laid  are  not  counted  good  eggs  for  hatching. 
Therefore,  from  one  season's  end  to  the  other,  it  is  one 
constant  round  of  care,  or  the  business  will  prove  a  fail- 
ure. Under  the  present  -ystom  of  handling  ducks  these 
gentlemen  have  been  able  to  place  from  40,000  to  50,000 
ducks  on  the  market  yearly,  commanding  the  highest 
prices  and  at  a  cost  that  leaves  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

Three  hundred  visitors,  who  annually  visit  the  farm,  ex- 
press surprise  at  the  sights  to  be  found  there.  The  gen- 
tlemen have  always  been  very  courteous  to  visitors  in 
showing  and  explaining  to  them  everything  connected 
with  the  place.  One  can  hardly  realize  what  a  flock  of 
30,000  ducks,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  look  like,  especially 
when  in  great  rows  of  pens.  The  sight  of  1,500  large 
white  Pekin  ducks  in  the  breeding  pens  alone  is  a  sight 
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OXFORD 

POULTRY 

FARM 

OXFORD,     PA. 
50,000  Ducks  a  Year, 


A  BUSINESS  EMPLOYING  A  DOZEN  MEN;  USING     500  TONS  OF  FEED.  72  INCUBATORS.  HOLDING 
21.000  EGGS;  1500  BREEDING  DUCKS.  LAYING    150.000  EGGS  YEARLY.  AND  SENDING  50.000 
DUCKS.  AVERAGING  NEARLY  5  Lbs  EACH  AT  TEN  WEEKS.  TO  MARKET  YEARLY. 


/-y-%111':  Oxford  Poultry  I'arni  was  foundtd  in  1898  by 
I  1).  H.  Mcnough.  a  promiiunt  business  man;  J.  D. 
-*•  I'.urn,  the  leading  cjothier.  and  R.  A.  Walker,  cash- 
ier of  the  l-arniers"  National  P.ank— three  of  Oxford's 
hu>ine>s  men.  These  gentlemen  figured  that  ducks  could 
Ik-  rai>ed  and  placed  on  the  market  by  fdlnwing  business 
meth«Ml>   thai    woul.l    make   the   cnterpri>e   a   protUable   m- 

vestnunt. 

The  l..caii..n  \\a-  the  fir-t  matter  that  had  t.»  be  decided 
upon  an.l  the  ..ne  now  occupied  was  tinally  selected,  as 
it  met  tlu  requirements  of  the  plans  mapped  out  by  the 
l.r..prietors.  an<l  i>  situated  two  miles  from  Oxford,  Pa.. 
on  the  main  line  of  the  P.  B.  &  W.  R.  R  .  near  Lincoln 
I'nivviMty  The  main  point  to  be  provided  in  buildmg 
such  a  place  wa>  to  >ccurc  a  fre>h  supply  of  running  spring 
water  through  the  yard-  ..ccupied  by  the  laying  ducks. 
Tlu-  illustration  given  ».n  the  opposite  page  shows  how 
uell  they  succeeded  in  their  >election.  Without  this  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  it  i-  impossible  to  get  the  best  results 
truin  laying  ducks.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twelve 
hun<lrv«l  (lucks  and  three  hundred  drakes  kept  in  these 
yards,  and  each  yard  has  its  supply  of  fresh  spring  water. 
This  i.  one  ..1  the  most  important  items  in  caring  for  old 
ducks.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  success 
ill  keeping  laymvi  <huks  \\itli<.ut  this  supply  of  fresh  water. 

During  the  season  just  past,  from  December  to  July  i.st. 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thou-and  egg>  were  gathered  from 
these  yards,  ninety  tli-nisand  of  which  were  used  in  the  in- 
euhators  on  the  place,  and  the  balance  were  sold  for  incu- 
bator purposes  and  the  market 

r.esides  being  able  to  take  care  of  the  laying  ducks  as 
deseribe.l.  tile  farm  is  e.iuipiKd  with  two  double  and  one 
single  heated  broo.ling  houses.  554  feet  long,  with  a  capa- 
eity  of  14..M10  ducks,  and  r.50  feet  of  .huible  hoUse>  fitted 
np  with  cold  brooders,  having  a  capacity  of  8.000  ducks. 
The  nunbator  lionse  contains  ;j  Cyphers  \e.,  3  incubators, 
haxniL;  .i  capacity  oi  Ji.noo  eggs  e\ery  four  weeks.  This 
uixes  the  farm  a  capacity  of  raising  and  marketing  50.000 
ducks   every    season. 

The  hatching  se.ison  runs  from  l-'ebruary  1st  t.»  July 
1st.  The  young  ducks  are  rea.ly  for  market  at  the  age 
,,f  ten  weeks,  at  which  age  tluy  average  from  4'.-  to  5 
lbs.  apiece  These  retail  from  18  to  j;  cents  per  lb.  ow- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year  they  are  sent  to  market. 
The   output   of   the   farm   is  .lisposed   of   in   the    New    \  ork 

market. 

One  <.f  the  most  import.mt  features  of  the  farm  during 
the    shipping   season,   is   the   picking  houses,  where   six   to 


eight  pickers  ;ire  employed,  who  pick  from  400  to  500 
ducks  a  day.  The  rapidity  with  which  thoe  pickers  get 
the  ducks  ready  for  market  is  a  wonder  to  anyone  who 
ever  tried  to  pick  a  duck  In  fact,  one  must  see  these 
picker>  at  work  to  belie\e  the  abo\e  statement.  About 
30(K)  pounds  of  feathers  are  secured  aimually,  which  find 
a  ready  market.  <  )iie  has  but  little  iilea  what  ?uch  a  pile 
of  feathers  we)uld  look  like. 

One  can  hardly  realize  tiu-  great  amount  of  work  ac- 
complished in  such  an  establishment.  (Jutside  of  the 
pickers  fivi'  nun  ;tre  employed  d.ii'y  ami  one  man  at  night 
tile  entire  season.  During  the  months  of  June.  July  and 
.\ugust  it  reipiires  three  tons  of  all  kinds  of  ivvd  daily  to 
supply  these  ducks.  'I'lie  det.ii!  amount  of  work  in  the 
preparation  of  this  food  cannot  be  given,  as  it  varies  with 
ducks  of  difTerent  ages. 

The  details  of  buihling  uji  this  great  establishment  has 
fell  upon  Mr.  D.  11  Menough,  and  when  one  looks  over 
the  place,  seeing  the  great  amount  of  labor-saving  devices 
and  the  arrangement  aiul  loc-itiini  of  the  entire  plant,  it  is 
only  then  that  one  cati  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  work 
that  is  c.irried  »>n  in  sueh  .1  pl.ice.  Probably  no  one  part 
of  the  work  rei|uires  -o  ^reat  .-'.n  amount  of  attention  as 
the  preparing  ;in<l  mi\inu  "f  feeds  given  to  ducks  of  va- 
rious ;iues  This  problem  l'..!s  b^  m  u'lVen  the  closest  at- 
tention. ;i-  upon  it  alup'st  ali'iu-  depends  the  success  of 
tile     luisines- 

l-rotn   tlu-  time   the  laxiiiL:  duck"  ,ir  led   in   the   fall 

they  ari-  ui\en  special  c.ire.  -  •  ■  be  m  the  best  possible 

coiulition    wiu-n    the    hatching    >•..!-'. n    begins.     The    laying 
period   of   the   ducks   i-   regulitid    bv   the   ivvd    triven    them. 


'i'lie   ducks   ;ire    st.irted    to    !a>    .ibritu    thr< 
to  the   time   it   is  desired   to 


ks   jirevious 

as  the  first 

<r    hatching. 

other,   it   is   one 


:i   the   iiu-iil 

.    d    lt 1 

'i'herefore,  from  oiu-  -<  ..  ■-.  oi'-  end  to 
Constant  rotuid  of  care,  or  the  business  w\\\  jii-,,\(.  a  fail- 
ure. I'nder  the  present  system  of  handling  ducks  these 
gentlemen  ha\e  been  .tb'c  to  pl.iee  from  40.00,1  to  50.000 
ducks  on  the  market  ye.irh.  commanding  the  highest 
prices  and  at  a  co^t  th.it   !e;i\es  ,1   yo..,!  m.irgin  of  profit. 

Three  huiulred  \isiiors.  uh<.  anmi.iU)-  \isit  the  farm,  ex- 
press surprise  .it  the  sights  to  be  f.-und  there.  The  gen- 
tlemen have  alwa\s  been  \ery  courteous  to  \isitors  in 
showing  and  exphnmiig  to  them  everythim:  cnnected 
with   the   place.      (  )iu      e.m   h.ir.'  Ii/e    wh.it    ,1    flock   of 

.^o.txx)  ducks,  of  all  .iges  .md  si/^...  h-ok  like,  espeeiallv 
wdien  in  great  re.u  s  ,,t  peiis  Th,  .;.^),,  ,.,-  ,  .^^^  j^^^.^^ 
white    Pekm   ducks   in    the   breeding   pens    .iione    is    a    sight 
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never  to  be  forgotten.  While  there  have  been  great  de- 
mands made  for  breeding  ducks  and  eggs  for  hatching, 
these  gentlemen  have  never  catered  to  this  line  of  trade. 
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However,  quite  a  number  are  sold  each  year  along  these 
lines,  but  it  is  only  a  small  item,  as  they  have  never  enter- 
ed that  part  of  the  business. 


Yards  for  Growing  Ducks  at  the  Oxford  Poultry  Farm. 

The  Heart  of  a  "Soulless  Corporation'' 

(An  Excerpt  from  an  article  in  Harper's  Weekly,  by  John  Kimbcrly  Mumford). 


I  HAVE  been  observing  the  human  side  of  the  business 
problem,  the  difficult  process  of  injecting  sentiment 
into  business  without  bringing  both  to  grief. 

Practical,  tangible  altruism,  which  is  felt  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  workman  and  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  is 
the  "new  face  at  the  door." 

Not  so  far  back  manufacturers  had  no  notion  of  con- 
serving by  good  treatment  the  subtle  but  enormous  energy 
that  is  born  in  a  workingman  from  good  housing,  good 
working  conditions,  mental  uplift,  and  a  consciousness  that 
he  is  looked  on  by  his  employer  as  a  man  and  a  brother 
and  not  as  a  pack  animal.  To-day  the  employer  who 
makes  his  workmen  and  workwomen  toil  in  the  midst  of 
filth,  physical  and  moral,  bad  air.  and  hopeless  depression, 
is  a  man  branded  and  a  man  doomed,  as  surely  as  the 
Mississippi  flows  to  the  Gulf.  And  sentiment  has  done 
that.  They  say  it  is  just  pure  business,  but  it  isn't.  The 
manufacturer  may  do  it  for  dollars,  but  behinu  him  and 
inside  him  there  is  at  work  something  bigger  and  deeper, 
although  he  may  not  know  it — to-wit,  a  subconsciousness 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Chicago  is  keen  on  the  welfare  problem,  because  from 
the  nature  of  its  population,  perhaps,  the  problem  presses 
on  it  persistently,  and  its  Moseses,  both  the  hired  and  the 
volunteiT.  never  rest  from  their  labors. 

In  the  general  solution  of  the  welfare  problem  the  small 
shop,  the  individual  manufacturer,  does  not  at  the  moment 
cut  so  much  of  a  tigure.  In  the  final  aggregate  he  will  be 
an  enormous  factor,  but  in  making  the  custom  he  is  not 
the  most  effective  agent.  It  is  the  huge  corporation,  car- 
rying the  burden  of  anathema  and  responsibility,  and  the 
invested  money  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  whom  it 


never  saw  nor  heard  of,  which  is  foreordained,  willing  or 
unwilling,  to  be  promoter  of  the  great  purpose,  to  make 
decency  and  fair  play  universal  institutions  that  shall  en- 
dure while  the  world  stands.  To  the  men  on  the  watch- 
tower  this  truth  is  as  plain  as  the  morning  light.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  thus,  and  not  by  bloodshed,  that  we  shall  at  last 
come  to  peace  on  earth. 

I  elected,  therefore,  to  see  what  the  biggest  corporation 
in  Chicago  had  to  say  by  word  of  mouth  or  through  the 
medium  u{  its  actions  touching  this  problem  of  the  hour. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  has  $120,000,000 
of  capital,  it  dispensed  $21,763,307.95  in  pay-roll  wages 
alone  last  year,  and  $16,783,000  in  sales  commissions;  it 
makes  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  harvesting  machinery 
and  a  good  part  of  everything  else  the  farmer  uses  in 
plantuig.  tilling,  and  garnering  his  crops.  It  takes  ore 
from  its  own  iron  mines  and  wood  from  its  own  forests, 
makes  its  own  pigiron  and  Meel,  owns  its  own  coal  lands! 
and  at  every  step  of  the  multifarious  processes  of  manu- 
facture up  to  the  moment  when  the  grain  pours,  like  the 
stream  of  gold  it  i>.  into  the  farmers*  bins,  clears  some- 
thing by  way  of  profit.     That  i.  what  it  is  in  business  for 

A  lutle  before  noon.  :,fter  an  lumr  in  the  twine  mill  at 
the  .MeCormick  plant  of  the  Harvester  Company.  I  started 
to  leave  the  building.  It  is  a  vast  place,  with  its  floor  upon 
floor  of  whirling  machinery,  its  bale.s  and  >keins  and  ever- 
lengthening  lines  of  Yucatan  sisal,  the  maguey  hemp,  shin- 
ing like  yellow  gold  in  the  gloom.  As  I  skirted  the  long 
rows  of  carding  machines,  where  men  were  at  work  skein- 
nig  the  bales  and  coiling  the  skeins  into  metal  barrels  for 
the  spinning,  the  hoarse  mill  whittle  brayed  out  noon  the 
power  g.ant  in  the  basement  left  off  his  turning,  and  with 
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a  moribund  spasm  all  the  maze  of  machinery  came  to  a 
standstill.  Every  man  grabbed  his  hat  and  coat  and  fled 
for  daylight.  From  the  corridors  where  they  had  vanish- 
ed, a  moment  later  bounded  a  girl  in  work  clothes,  laugh- 
ing, hurrying,  talking  Polish,  and  behind  her  another. 
Then  they  poured  in  an  ever-increasing,  volubly  happy, 
and.  above  all,  swift-footed  throng.  I  looked  for  the  sad 
color  of  humanity  in  masses,  but  it  wasn't  there.  It  was 
much  more  like  the  outpouring  of  children  from  a  school- 
room. One  thing  seemed  certain— that  the  place  for  mere 
man  was  in  the  safe  lee  of  some  motionless  machinery 
that  was  bolted  to  the  floor,  until  this  headlong  current  of 
working-girl  had  gone  by. 

The  long,  low-ceilinged  basement  of  the  twine  mill  is 
divided  through  its  middle  by  a  gangway  enclosed  between 
two  <|uarter  partitions.  In  these  are  gateways  upon  either 
hand.  Those  on  the  left  lead  into  the  restaurant,  and  at 
t.ach  of  them  sits  a  checker,  in  a  snowy  white  apron  that 
envelops  her  from  neck  to  heel,  handing  lunch  checks  to 
the  girls  as  they  pass  in.  Beside  the  checker's  desk  is  a 
long  counter,  where  other  white-aproned  attendants  have 
set  out  a  fine  array  of  coffee  and  cakes  and  pie  and  pud- 
ding and  dinners  of  soup,  roast,  and  vegetables.  Each  girl 
takes  her  own  and  finds  a  place  at  one  of  the  numberless 
tables.  Some  bring  their  lunches  from  home  in  paper  bags 
and  buy  coffee  or  tea  at  the  counter  at  a  cent  or  so  the  cup. 

In  two  minutes  the  midday  meal  was  under  way.  There 
was  all  the  jollity  and  freedom  and  good  nature  that  you 
would  find  anywhere.  The  first  girl  that  finished  crossed 
the  gangway  to  the  space  opposite,  raised  the  cover  of 
the  upright  piano  that  stood  against  a  pillar  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  started  in  on  the  "Merry  Widow"  waltz. 
That  was  the  signal  for  a  general  pushing  back  of  coffee 
cups,  and  in  no  time  a  dozen  couples  were  whirling  around 
the  floor.  More  were  chatting  in  the  easy  chairs  about  the 
wall.  In  the  "rest-room"  adjoining  there  were  girls  loung- 
ing on  sofas,  girls  reading  magazines  and  funny  papers, 
and  half  a  dozen  girls  waiting  for  their  turn  to  take  coun- 
sel of  a  uniformed  nurse,  who  at  every  noon-time,  with  her 
little  bag  of  ointments  and  bandages  and  simple  medica- 
ments, holds  "office  hours"  here  for  the  consideration  of 
minor  ills. 

This  may  all  seem  nonsensical.  From  the  hard-headed 
mill-owner  of  a  (juarter  of  a  century  ago  it  would  probably 
have  provoked  something  stronger  than  exclamations  of 
surprise.  A  piano  jingling  out  waltzes  in  a  factory  on  a 
week  day,  a  warm  meal  served  in  civilized  fashion  on  clean 
dishes,  and  a  nurse  bandaging  shapely  wrists  on  which  ma- 
chine oil  had  set  up  a  rash,  would  have  been  a  strange 
sight  in  the  factories  of  our  boyhood.  But  these  are  not 
much — only  one  or  two  of  the  visible  signs  of  a  new  order, 
a  change  of  the  world's  heart.  The  vital  and  significant 
part  of  it  was  what  underlay  it,  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Of 
course  it  was  a  workshop,  but  in  the  carriage  of  these  girls 
there  was  no  dependency,  no  depression.  They  were  con- 
tentetl  in  their  occupation,  if  faces  are  signboards,  or  if 
bearing  is  expressive  of  inward  feeling.  There  was  little, 
if  any.  trace  of  the  old-time  cowed  mi.l-girl  air  that  pre- 
vailed, when  girls  in  manufacturing  establishments  sat 
around  at  noon  time  like  feeding  animals,  perched  on  a 
box,  or  on  a  lumber  pile  in  the  yard. 

They  were  not  all  beatuies.  Many  were  more  than  pret- 
ty, and  it  didn't  require  a  Hellcu  to  discern  that.  But  all 
of  them  had  dignity  and  modesty  and  good  manners.  H 
there  was  a  born  rowdy  among  them,  she  repressed  her- 
self that  day. 

Watching  these  spinners  of  binder  twine  at  their  little 
noonday  diversions,  I  realized  the  force  of  one  other  thing 
Mr.    McCormick  had   said.     It  was  this: 

"Wherever  women  and  girls  are  employed,  this  work  is 
an  absolute  necessity.     In  fact,  it  was  because  of  the  ef- 
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fort  to  better  their  conditions  of  work  everywhere  that  the 
whole  welfare  system  arose,  and  the  results  arc  greater 
even  than  they  appear  on  the  surface.  The  improvement 
in  the  morale  of  all  the  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sical environment,  makes  the  tasiv  of  women  and  girls  hap- 
pier, but  the  benefit  by  no  means  ends  there.  You  will 
find  that  the  moral  improvement  extends  to  those  employ- 
ed in  every  department  of  the  business." 

He  was  right.  Here  lies  one  of  the  fundamentals;  for, 
as  we  in  America  recognize  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world,  woman  is  the  starting-point  of 
all  social  improvement.  These  mill-girls  do  not  stay  mill- 
girls.  They  marry,  and  they  marry  mill-men,  if  not  from 
their  own  mill,  then  from  some  other.  They  become  the 
mothers  of  other  girls,  and  of  hard-sinewed,  clear-headed 
men.  many  of  whom  in  another  thirty  years  will  be  run- 
ning our  factories,  our  railroads,  and  our  politics.  They 
are  to  be  home-makers  and  teachers  and  models  to  the 
next  generation  of  the  working  class. 

These  are  not  matters  for  mincing.  They  reach  down 
to  the  moral  foundation  of  the  new  race.  Who  that  has 
ever  dwelt  in  an  old-fashioned  manufacturing  town  does 
not  know  the  estimate  placed  by  the  local  libertine  on  the 
"mill-girls"?  There  were  mills  enough  where  a  decent  girl 
could  bring  herself  to  work  only  when  hunger  left  her  no 
other  recourse.  More  insistent  than  the  timekeeper's 
clock.  I  find  less  reduceable  than  the  wage  scale,  is  the 
company's  demand  that  every  girl  who  earns  her  living  in 
any  of  this  corporation's  dozen  or  more  scattered  plants 
shall  receive  from  every  man  in  the  employ,  whether  he 
be  high  or  low,  the  respect  to  which  womanhood  entitles 
her.  There  have  been  some  luminous  illustrations,  fortu- 
nately few,  of  the  fact  that  for  a  man  to  fail  of  obedience 
to  this  rule  is  a  much  quicker  way  of  relinquishing  his  job 
with  the  Harvester  Company  than  to  submit  a  written  res- 
ignation. And  whether  he  is  a  good  man  in  that  job  or  a 
commonplace  one  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Greed 
certainly  never  prompted  this. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  basis  of  welfare  work,  and  all  the 
rest  in  the  way  of  improved  conditions  comes  after  and  is 
made  triply  effective  thereby.  There  are  dressing-rooms 
and  private  lockers  and  lavatory  structures  apart  from  the 
mill  building  and  connected  by  bridges  from  every  floor. 
In  this,  as  in  every  place  where  there  are  girls,  there  is  a 
matron.  The  walls  and  the  machinery  in  the  shops  are 
cleaned  of  dust  every  night  by  pneumatic  process,  ventila- 
tion is  perfect,  the  conditions  are  inspected  at  every  hour 
of  the  day,  and  the  air  of  the  shops  kept  as  clear  of  dust 
and  ill  odors  as  may  be.  But  the  moral  atmosphere  is 
cleaner  still.  When  you  sift  the  whole  matter  down,  the 
most  that  betterment  work  can  do  is  to  create  in  workpeo- 
ple self-respect  and  a  desire  to  better  themselves  to  reveal 
the  possibilities,  in  the  coin  of  happiness  and  contentment 
that  abide  in  higher  living.  ' 

The  twine-mill  girls  have  a  relief  association  conducted 
entirely  by  themsehes.  Every  member  is  assessed  a  small 
percentage  of  her  wages.  When  one  of  them  is  ill  flow- 
ers and  books  are  sent  to  her,  a  comrade  is  assigned  to  sit 
up  nights  with  her,  if  necessary,  or  to  lend  a  hand  to  her 
comfort  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  required.  The  core 
girls  ot  the  toundry  have  a  similar  society,  a  restaurant  to 
themselves,  and.  incidentally  a  forewoman  in  the  depart- 
ment instead  ..t  a  man.  Thus  welfare  work  gradually  re- 
produces itselt.  Hut  the  system  goes  further  back  than 
the  girl  in  the  mill.  It  aims  at  something  more  basic  even 
than  her  iniprovement.  By  the  side  of  the  club-house  you 
will  see  a  little  peak-roofed  building.  It  was  formerly  a 
workingman  .s  cottage.  This  cottage  was  bought  and  turn- 
ed into  a  school— an  unu>ual  school,  a  sort  of  domestic 
kintlergarten  t..r  working-men's  little  girls.  Now  child 
ren  cant  go  into  the  mills  in  Illinois  until  thev  are  four- 
teen years  old.  >o  at  nine  they  are  taken  into 'this  school 
and  taught  to  cook  and  sew.  They  are  taught  to  buy 
things  and  get  their  m-Muy's  worth.  The  place  is  furnish- 
ed, not  like  a  decorative  school,  but  like  a  workingman's 
home.  This  course  ot  instruction  extends  over  five  years 
\\hen  a  girl  is  old  enough  to  go  to  work  and  make  money 
she  knows  how  to  sew  her  own  clothes  or  run  a  home  In 
the  evening  this  school  is  open  to  the  mill-girls  When 
lu  ^■;;-'"-<''"''»t^';:y^tcms  are  established  in  all  the  works 
of  the  Harvester  Company  a  pretty  straight  way  wiirhave 
been  tound  tor  a  host  of  g.rls  from  childhood  to  mo  1  e r- 
hood.  and  thats  about  as  good  and  as  human  a  work  as 
any  money  power  could  busy  itself  with. 
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THE  HAND  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Authority  on  the  subject  of  farm 
dairying  will  agree  that  any  farmer 
who  milks  five  cows  or  more  and  is 
cither  selling  the  cream  or  makmg 
butter  of  it,  needs  a  centrifugal  sepa- 
rator to  secure  the  best  profits. 

The  hand  cream  separator,  workmg 
under  favorable  conditions,  does  not 
leave  over  1-20  of  a  pound  of  butter 
fat  in  100  pounds  of  skimmilk.  The 
gravity  svstems  and  dilution  separator 
methods  of  securing  the  butter  fat  will 
leave  under  favorable  conditions,  from 
1-3  t(.'4  of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  in 
KM)  pounds  of  milk. 

\ccording  to  these  figures  a  farmer 
who  uses  a  hand  separator  and  milks 
10  cows  which  produces  60.000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year,  would  lose  in  the  s_kim- 
milk  but  30  pounds  of  butter  fat  a 
year  uu  the  total  amount  t)t  milk,  l.y 
the  other  method  he  would  lose  from 
'oo  to  4-^0  pounds  a  year,  bigunng 
butler  fat  at  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
there  would  be  an  annual  loss  of  from 
$34  to  $84  between  the  hand  separator 
and    the    other    methods. 

Not  only  does  tbe  machine  secure 
practically'all  the  butter  fat.  but  it  de- 
livers the  skim-milk  in  a  sweet,  warm, 
and  undiluted  condition  ready  to  be 
fed  to  the  calves.  Very  few  dairy 
uten>^ils  are  needed,  as  the  milk  is 
separated  as  soon  as  it  eomes  from 
the  cow  and  the  skim-milk  is  fed  at 

once.  .        ,       ji     ^1 

I  ess  work  is  required  to  handle  the 
milk  in  this  manner  than  with  the 
other  methods. 

The  cream  delivered  from  the  sep- 
arator is  of  uniform  richness;  thus 
there  is  a  gain  in  the  quantity-  and 
qualitv  of  butter  obtained.  Dairies 
impro've  the  quality  of  their  milk 
very  much  by  running  through  the 
milk  and  cream  before  bottling  it.— 
Prof.  H.  M.  Bainer,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 

VALUE  OF  SILAGE  TO  THE 
DAIRYMAN. 


The  value  of  silage  to  the  dairyman 
lies  in  its  economy  and  practicability 
as  a  food  for  stimulating  a  persistent 
milk  flow.  In  the  dairy  business,  the 
farmer  deals  with  narrow  margins  and 
,,uick  returns.  He  must  have  a  ration 
that  can  be  produced  cheaply  on  the 
farm  and  one  that  will  combine  well 
with  aiiv  other  feed>  m  maintaining 
th.'  1)i-t' physical  condition  of  the  aiii- 
n^al  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  milk 
secreting  organs.  Silage  has  been 
foun«l    to    answer    all      the-e    re.iuire- 

meiits.  ., 

Corn  is  c.nsidered  the  be-^t  ^lage 
crop  an.l  from  the  standpoint  of 
ccoiK.mv  it  can  be  produced  more 
cheaplv'in  Iowa  than  any  other  tarm 
crop  'This  means  much  to  the  -t.ite 
that  is  second  only  to  New  N.-rk  in 
the  number  of  its  dairy  cows.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  acres  of  corn 
that  are  raised  in  Iowa  each  year  and 
tlKit  40  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value 
(,f  the  corn  plant  remains  m  the  stalk, 
the  silage  problem  i>  one  ot  import- 
•tnce  This  wciild  mean  several  tliou- 
".and'.lollar-^  t<.  the  farmer  each  year. 
This  1.  a  factor  that  can  not  long  be 
ignored.  In  fact,  the  silo  is  rapidly 
coming  into  general  use   all   over  the 

"    The  economy  of  the  silo  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  material 
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harvested  can  be  kept  longer  in  less 
space,  with  smaller  loss  than  in  any 
other  form.  The  silo  does  not  in- 
crease the  feeding  value  of  the  mater- 
ials, but  it  enables  one  to  save  the 
entire  crop,  regardless  of  the  season, 
and  keeps  it  in  most  palatable  form 
during  the  entire  year  without  deterio- 
ration.—The  Live  Stock  Journal. 


THE  BULL. 


No  man  can  afford  to  head  his  herd 
with  a  scrub  bull.  The  blood  is  an 
important  item,  though  not  the  whole 
thing.  Granted  that  you  sec  the  ad- 
visability of  a  pure  bred  sire,  the  next 
question  is  how  to  care  for  him.  If 
you  paid  $100  to  $300  for  a  bull  you 
naturally  want  to  give  him  such  care 
as  to  keep  him  in  his  prime  as  long  as 
possible.  It  is  best  to  have  a  stall  or 
shed  for  the  bull  where  he  will  be  sep- 
arated from  the  herd.  Give  him  a 
yard  large  enough  so  that  the  con- 
finement will  not  be  too  severe,  and 
be  sure  to  have  his  yard  surrounded 
by  a  bull  fence.  It  is  as  important 
to  keep  people  out  of  the  pen  as  it 
is  to  keep  the  bull  in.  If  possible  it 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  give  him  a 
pasture,  if  you  can  turn  him  out  with- 
out having  him  run  with  the  milkers. 
Often  there  is  a  pasture  for  the  calves 
or  young  stock  that  can  be  used. 
Keep  him  in  good  condition,  but  do 
not  keep  him  fat  enough  for  the  show 
ring  all  the  year  round.  It  doesn't 
pay.  .\lways  give  him  kind  treatment, 
but  «lo  not  let  him  become  familiar 
with  vou. 


The  Benefits 
Derived  by 
Usin^  a 

TUBULAR 

are  so  many,    that   after   a  man 

buys  one,  he  _^ 

wonders  why 

he   waited  so 

long,  to  "get 

wise." 

Don't  you 
wait  and  then 
regret;  but 
investigate, 
now,  the  su- 
periority of 
the  Tubular  Separator. 

Easy  fining-Waist  low  supply 

tank. 
Easy    turninfif-Liirht    runnine, 
seltoilinK  eears. 
Easy  cleaninK-Simple  (>part) 

bowl. 
Clean  skimmintr-Suspended 
bottom  fed  bowl. 
Durability-Made  to  stand  wear 

and  tear. 
Economy— Less  attention— less 
repairs  than  other  separators 
require. 

These  are  some  advantages 
found  in  the  Tubular,  only.  To 
learn  more  write  for  Catalog  300. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester.  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.     San  Francisco.  Calif.      Chicago,  111. 


FOR  16  YEARS  THE  BEST! 

STILL  BEHER 
IN  1908 

UNITED  STATES 

Cream  Separators. 


"%, 


The  United  States  has  always,  since  its  introduction,  separated 
more  cream  from  the  milk,  and  has  done  it  more  thoroughly 
and  quickly  than  any  otjier  separator.  The  figures  of  the  public 
national  and  international  tests  demonstrate  this. 

THE  1908  MODELS  HAVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

which  make  the  handlinp;  of  milk  still  easier,  quicker  and  more 
profitable.  They  do  their  work  more  efficiently,  more  economic- 
ally than  any  other,  and  are  built  to  wear.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  that  dairymen 
everywhere  are  exchanpinp  other  makes  for  the  reliable  and  efficient 
United  States,  the  Standard  separator,  we  are  prepared  to  make 
prompt  deliveries  anywhere. 

Write  to-dty  for  "Catalocrtie  Ho.^t''  ind  tay  desired  partlcuUn 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  at  .  Chicago,  111..  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb..  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Denver,  Colo.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal..  Spokane,  Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Auburn.  Me., 
Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Qyebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Calgary,  Alt«. 
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WHAT  A  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
DID. 
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Not  long  since,  writes  E.  R.  Towle, 
of  Vermont,  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  I 
happened  to  meet  a  well  known  farm- 
er on  the  train,  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion that  followed  concerning  dairy 
matters,  he  spoke  of  his  experience 
years  ago  at  a  time  when  the  gravity 
process  was  in  use  in  the  raising  of 
cream.  He  kept  at  this  time  a  good 
herd  of  Ayrshire  cows,  twenty-four  in 
number,  and  made  butter  on  the  farm. 
He  would  notice  that  after  the  cream 
had  been  removed  the  milk  would 
look  yellow  and  rich,  as  if  the  cream- 
ing had  been  imperfectly  done,  but 
any  effort  to  obtain  more  were  with- 
out results.  He  was  a  careful,  pains- 
taking man,  one  who  liked  to  be  thor- 
ough and  successful  in  his  work. 

One  spring,  in  the  month  of  May. 
he  was  making  go  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  week  from  these  twenty-four 
cows,  a  pretty  small  amount  we 
should   say  now. 

About  this  time  the  farm  separators 
were  coming  into  use  and  he  deter- 
mined to  try  one.  To  his  surprise 
the  first  week  used  and  following  di- 
rectly the  one  just  mc-ntioned.  he 
made  140  pounds  of  butter,  or  30 
pounds  more  than  in  the  other  week 
with  the  gravity  process. 

He  was  much  surprised  at  the  re- 
sult and  gratified  that  he  had  so  readi- 
ly found  a  way  out  of  his  difficulty. 
At  this  rate  of  increase  it  did  not  take 
very  long  to  pay  for  the  separator 
from  the  over-run  in  the  butter  pro- 
duced. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 


The  third  annual  dairy  show  will  be 
held  at  Chicago  and  in  the  Colixtum, 
December  j  to  10  inclusive.  It  is  de- 
sired to  make  this  dairy  show  a  strong 
representative  of  all  dairy  interests, 
to  bring  together  dairymen,  butter 
and  cheese  makers,  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers of  dairy  products  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  educational 
purposes;  also  to  present  at  this  gath- 
ering the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
makes  of  dairy  machinery',  and  to 
show  choice  herds  of  cattle  represent- 
ing the  different  dairy  broe<l>:  in  f.ict. 
it  is  de>ired  to  make  the  iHc;i>.i<>n  the 
big  event  of  the  year  for  dairying,  and 
to  so  exhibit  the  different  br.inches 
of  the  dairy  industry  th.it  the  people 
of  the  country  will  realize  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  this  great 
imlustry. 

.Ml  comimniieationN  slinuld  ho  ;i<l- 
dresse<l  to  the  X.ition  Dairy  Show  As- 
sociati«>n.  154  Washington  street, 
Room  .v^7.  Chicago.   111. 


CONCISELY  STATED. 


Professor  C,  I..  Heach  of  the  \'er- 
mont  experiment  station.  eoiiden>e^ 
the  science  of  feeding  e<»\\>  into  tlu' 
following  i)aragrai>h  which  should  be 
-Hulied   by   cow    farnuTN   everywhere; 

(I)  The  more  food  the  ei'w  e.tn  he 
induced  to  eat  the  more  milk  >he  will 
pro<luce.  Cows  do  not  usually  con- 
sume more  food  than  they  can  prop- 
erly digest.  The  ration  therefore 
shotjid  be  made  .i-^  pal.itable  a-^  pi>'>- 
sibic  in  onler  to  induce  the  cow  to 
eat  a  large  quantity 
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{2)  The  larger  amount  of  protein 
in  the  ration  the  larger  the  milk  flow. 
Protein  in  the  r.ition  is  essential  to 
the  prochietion   of  the  milk. 

t.^)  The  less  energy  required  to  di- 
gest the  ration  the  larger  the  milk 
th.w. 

(4)  The  richer  the  ration  tiie  rich- 
ir  the  manure.  The  dairy  f.irmer 
niu«.i  look  here  for  a  large  part  of  his 
return. 

(5)  X<i  two  cows  can  be  fed  alike. 
l-'..ich  mn-t  he  studied  ditTerently.  In- 
crease the  protein  in  the  ration  and 
w.iteh   the   milk   tlow. — The    Ranch. 


160    pounds    if      they      have    Holstein 
blood. — Holstein    Register. 


PLANS  FOR  NEW  DAIRY  BARNS 


Tile  eiiu  thai  i--  not  worth  her  keeji 
>houlil  U"  to  the  block.  The  fir>t 
tiling  i>  to  determine  with  accuracy 
what  animals  are  housed  and  fed  at 
a  I0--  The  chief  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sions lia>  a  plan  which  we  will  be 
ulad  to  submit  to  the  interested  dai- 
ryman W'riti-  him  for  it.  care  of  the 
r>ipartment  of  Aurionlture.  Wa-^hing- 
toii.   D.   C. 


i'or  the  past  two  <»r  three  years  the 
Dairy  I)i\i>^ion  of  the  Department  of 
.\grienlir.re  ha>  been  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  princijjal  dairy 
barns  in  the  I'nited  ."states  and  a  study 
of  the  be^i  tnethoijs  of  eonstruction, 
with  retereiiee  to  eoiivenience.  elieap- 
ne>>  in  feeding  and  handling  of  >toek. 
sanitation,  etc.  'i'he  result  is  that  the 
divisic.n  li.ts  a  I.irue  number  of  plans 
-uit.'ible  for  building  barns  and  stables 
ot  \. trying  costs,  so  that  any  one  con- 
templ.it ing  buihling  .1  b.irn  can  obtain. 
Ity  sjinply  eorri'spi  .inlum  with  the 
eliief  of  tile  tlivision.  a  set  of  bnilding 
plans  which  will  prol)ably  ju.st  about 
meet    his    needs. 


Tin-  c.ilt'  is  of: en  a  line  market  for 
milk.  ( )ni  I'eimsylvama  d.airyman  re- 
ports that  he  kept  a  record  of  80 
calves  wbieh  eonsiuned  ij.ooo  <|uarts 
of  nnlk  for  winch  he  received  S4S1.  or 
o\er  \  cents  ])er  <|n.irt.  and  the  laKi- 
did  till-  milkim;  lie  estim.ites  that 
il  takes  i4(»  quirts  of  tnilk  to  make  .1 
calf  fonr  weeks  old.  which   wtll   weigh 


"What  man  has  done,  man  e.in 
do."  ( ieorge  I  iiis,  of  Solon.  .Me- 
lienr\-  e<iniit\.  Ml.  ii,i<  a  tlairy  of  j_^ 
cow  s,  mostly  ^ra<les  |"rom  March  I, 
i<)o7.  to  M.irch  1.  i(>oS.  he  delivered 
to  tile  Solon  ereamery  _'oj,7j?(»  ])ounds 
ot  milk  feir  which  he  receive<l  an  av- 
ir.i^e  of  Si  ,v}3  per  bushel.  Tlu-  to- 
l.d  reciipts  ii.i  ilu'  \ear  were  $-',804.17 
whie  w  ,1  -  .11  av  !iji"  "t  SiJiij.^,  per 
eow.-    Hoanis     1  ):nrvman. 
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Things  to  Think  About. 

Artiel^B  DiBCu^aed  Under  Thia  Head 
^^^  Open  to  Any  of  Our  Readers. 


The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  conducted  a  hog-feeding 
experiment  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  foodstuffs.  Thirty  head  of 
Duroc-Jersey  and  Poland-China  hogs 
were  selected  and  divided  into  lots  of 
five  each.  These  fed  exclusively  on 
corn  were  fnund  to  have  made  100 
pounds  of  gain  at  a  cost  of  $8.10.  and 
those  fed  seven  parts  corn  and  one 
meat  meal,  $4.00.  Corn  meal  eleven 
and  meat  meal  one  part,  alternated 
every  two  weeks  by  corn  meal  alone, 
$<')..^'<;  corn  meal  fed  with  alfalfa  hay, 
all  they  could  eat,  $5.H8;  corn  meal 
with  c(»w  pea  hay,  $6.67.  Those  fed 
on  corn  meal  alone  probably  made 
gain  at  a  greater  cost,  as  they  were 
out  of  condition  part  of  the  time,  but 
that  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  to 
hogs    fed    exclusively  on   corn. 

The  farm  price  of  eggs  in  1899  was 
1 1. 15  cents  i)er  dozen  as  an  average 
ior  the  L'nited  States.  In  1903,  12.37 
cents  j)er  dozen;  in  T904.  17.J0  cents; 
in  IU05.  iS.-o  cents;  in  1906,  17  cents, 
and  in  i'>o7,  18.20.  Dressed  poultry 
sold  in  New  York  in  1899  for  10.78 
cents  per  ptumd  wholesale.  IJ.97  cents 
iu  1903.  for  iJ.57  cents  in  1904,  for 
13.36  cents  in  i«>o5,  for  13.20  cents  in 
i(K)5  and  f<»r  I-I.90  cents  in  1907.  Von 
will  thus  see  that  the  prices  of  i)oultry 
and  eggs  are  steadily  advancing  year 
after  year.  The  demand  for  choice 
poultry  and  eggs  is  increasing  rajiidly, 
and  prices  are  bound  to  go  higher. 
You  will  make  no  mistake  going  into 
the  poultry  business,  providing  you  go 
at  it  right.  You  can  make  a  success 
in  no  business  unless  you  give  it  time 
and  attention,  and  poultry  i^-  no  ex- 
ception t<t  the  rule. — .Southern  Maga- 
zine. 


Hog^  often  suffer  very  nnuh  from 
vermiji.  Lice  are  introduced  from 
neighboring  lu'r<K.  and  the  !()>-rs  in 
feeding  are  often  severe,  especially 
amruig  yomig  pigs,  when  death  is 
sometimes  a  secondary  if  not  an  itn- 
mediate  result.  When  very  numerous 
lice  are  a  very  serious  drain  on  vitali- 
ty, fattening  is  prevented,  and  in  case 
f>f  exposure  to  disca^t.-  thr  l<>u-<y  hogs 
are  much  mr>re  liable  to  contract  and 
succumb  to  it.  Vermin  are  m^>^t  com- 
mon around  the  ears,  inside  the  legs, 
and  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  the 
jaw.  sirle>^  and  flanks.  In  light  and 
isolated  casts  they  may  be  destrftyed 
by  washing  the  Imj^'-,  hi  severe  eases, 
however,  especially  win  re  the  whole 
herd  is  affected,  thorough  spraying  or 
dipping  sluMild  be  resorted  to.  In  this 
ease  a  dijjping  tank  will  be  a  gnat 
e«ui\  rnienee.  <  )ne  of  the  most  effect- 
ive   an<l   cheapest    preparations    to   use 


as  a  dip  is  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
creolin.  The  common  tobacco  dips 
used  for  sheep  scab  arc  also  effica- 
cious. If  the  hogs  are  washed,  apply 
the  solution  with  a  broom;  if  they  the 
sprayed,  use  an  ordinary  spray  pump; 
for  dipping,  use  a  dipping  tank.  When 
being  washed  or  si>rayed  the  hogs 
should  stand  on  a  tight  board  floor. — 
W.  H.   Hanson,  in   Indiana   Farmer. 


At  its  experiment  station  at  Tiethes- 
d.i.  Md.,  just  outside  f)f  Washington, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  con- 
ducting a  protracted  experiment  with 
chickens.  The  trial  has  been  going 
on  now  for  two  years,  and  is  devoted 
especially  to  egg  producing.  Former 
exj>eriments  along  this  line  conducted 
by  experiment  station  in  various  states 
have  not  continued  over  so  long  a 
period  as  it  is  intendc(.  to  carry  this 
one.  The  bureau  maintains  about  two 
hundred  egg-laying  hens,  all  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  kind.  These  are  di- 
vided into  several  pens,  some  being 
fed  dry  mash,  some  moist  mash,  some 
being  fed  by  scattering  the  feed, 
others  by  measuring  it  out  in  troughs. 
It  is  boped  by  this  experiment  to  de- 
termine iust  what  method  of  feeding 
will  t»roduce  the  most  eggs;  and  by 
carrying  on  the  work  carefully  for 
»;e\eral  years  to  reveal  some  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  vi- 
tality of  the  fowls,  as  produced  by 
the  several  methods  of  feeding. 


There  is  no  time  in  the  life  of  a 
fowl  when  its  vigor  and  vitality  are 
so  well  indicated  as  at  molting  time. 
I'owls  that  molt  in  a  short  time  and 
hardly  stoji  laying  during  that  period 
as  a  rule  have  strong  constitutions 
;ind  if  properly  fed  give  a  large  year- 
ly yield.  During  the  molting  period 
is  said  to  be  a  good  time  to  select  the 
Ii\ers  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
selection  at  some  other  time  then  tlic 
conformation  of  the  fowl  must  be  de- 
peufled  upon  and  is  a  fairly  good 
guide  A  long,  deep  bodied  fowl 
should  be  chosen  as  likely  to  be  a 
"ood  1,-iver  rather  than  the  short  bod- 
i<'d  ff>wl  with  an  uiulerline  like  a  semi- 
circle. .\  heartv.  vigorous  iow\  such 
,'is  is  reduired  for  abmulant  egg  pro- 
duction h.is  a  long  bofly,  deep  chest 
and  .1  long  and  qtiitc  straight  under- 
line.— T'anner's    Advocate. 


I'or  the  first  time  in  the  hi'^tory  of 
this  cotnitry  corn  is  In  in^'  sJiipped  to 
it  from  a  foreign  land.     2o,(X)o  bushels 


have    arrived    from    Argentina,    South 
America. 

A  horse  famine  of  serious  propor- 
tions prevails  in  Texas,  owing  to  the 
great  rush  of  farmers  making  new 
homes.  Contractors,  who  for  years 
funished  the  U.  S.  Army  horses  are 
either  refusing  to  make  bids  or  mak- 
ing them  with  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, declaring  an  unprecedented 
scarcity  and  that  breeding  is  being 
done  on  a  large  scale  at  present. 


Silo  Construction — United  States 
Department  of  .\griculture.  farmers' 
bulletin  X<i.  32;  Cornell  University 
Fxepriment  Station  bulletin  No.  167; 
University  of  Illinois  ICxperiment  Sta- 
tion bulletin  Xo.   102.. 

Crops  for  the  Silo  and  How  to  Fill 
It — Oliio  I«"xperiment  Station  bulletin 
Xo.  155:  Tennessee  Kxperiment  Sta- 
tion bulletin  Xo.  i.  vol  XVII;  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  l-'xperiment  Station 
bulletin  No.  101.  I'armers  can  get  full 
information  by  writing  for  these  bul- 
letins. 


Western  range  men  .ill  bring  in  the 
same  rep<»rt  that  the  supply  of  cattle 
will  not  reach  last  year's  proportions 
by  fully  25  per  cent.  The  cattle  are 
not  there  to  come.  Cattlemen  are  all 
bullish  in  their  opinions  and  say  that 
while  prices  may  break  temporarily 
on  occasional  big  runs  the  average  for 
the  season  is  certain  to  be  good  pro- 
vided there  is  any  conipetition  at  all 
from  fee<ler  buyers. 


Prof.  H.  Otis,  at  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  just  completed  a  special  study  of 
the  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
c(»ws.  .\n  experiment  which  he  con- 
ducted showed  that  young  cows  not 
giving  milk  can  be  kept  in  good  con- 
diti«)n  during  the  winter,  and  gain 
from  1.25  to  1.5  pounds  per  day  when 
ivi\  nothing  but  alfalfa  hay. 


If  good  blooded  sheep  are  being 
crowded  onto  the  market  because  of 
sliortagi-  of  fodder,  dun't  let  them  go 
for  slaughter.  Secure  them  for  a 
flock  ftiundation.  Its  a  favorable 
time. — Maine    Farmer. 


Keep  your  pedigree  stock  breeding 
and  recor<l  y«)ur  pedigrees,  keep  the 
best  sires  and  breed  for  type,  (juality 
and  early  maturity. 


I 
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VETERINARY  EDUCATION. 


The  veterinary  department  of  the 
Kansas  agricultural  college  is  one  de- 
partment of  that  great  institution 
which  has  developed  greatly  within 
the  Tast  few  years.  No  better  evi- 
dence of  the  importance  of  this  Kan- 
sas work  in  veterinary  science  can  be 
given  than  the  fact  that  the  bureau  of 
animal  in<lustry  of  the  United  States 
department  of  agriculture  placed  this 
department  as  fifth  in  a  list  of  10  other 
similar  institutions,  which  list  is  des- 
ignated as  including  the  best  veteri- 
nary schools  of  the  United  States. 
This  list  includes  veterinary  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
following  states  which  rank  in  im- 
portance in  the  order  given:  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kan<a<,  Xcw 
York.  Ohio.  California,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  above  classification  was  made 
as  a  result  of  investigation  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  animal  industry.  Tlie  object 
of  the  investigation  was  to  determine 
upon   the   educational   institutions   ca- 
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DEDUCTIONS    MADE    FROM 
SHEEP   BREEDING 
EXPERIMENTS. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  has  re- 
cently completed  a  five  years'  record 
of  its  flock  of  sheep  undertaken  to 
furnish  reliable  information  pertain- 
ing to  sheep  husbandry.  These  rec- 
ords were  compiled  from  a  flock  of 
240  ewes,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  five  years'  experiment,  the  con- 
clusions  following  were   arrived  at: 

The  normal  period  of  gestation,  or 
the  time  from  which  a  normal  ewe  is 
bred  to  the  time  of  lamoing,  ranges 
from  145  to  151  days,  and  the  great- 
est per  cent  of  ewes  will  lamb  147  days 
after  service.  The  gestation  period 
appears  to  be  somewhat  longer  for 
the  male  than  for  the  female  lambs. 
The  per  cent  of  males  born  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  of  females. 
The  larger  per  cent  of  lambs  born  on 
or  before  the  147th  day  of  pregnancy 
is  strong,  and  after  this  time  the 
number  of  weak  and  dead  lambs  is 
greatly  increased.  The  number  of 
days  a  lamb  is  carried  by  the  ewe  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  its 
size. 

The  largest  per  cent  of  increase  is 
due  to  twin  lambs,  and  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  per  cent 
of  twins  of  the  different  breeds.  The 
production  of  twins  and  triplet  lambs 
is  detrimental  to  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  lambs  at  birth.  Shropshire 
ewes  appear  to  be  more  prolific  than 
an'-  other  breed.  Ewes  six  years  old 
produce  the  greatest  per  cent  of  in- 
crease, while  young  ewes  have  the 
greater  per  cent  of  single  lambs.  The 
per  cent  of  ram  lambs  increases  and 
the  per  cent  of  ewe  lambs  decreases 
as   the   age   of   the   ewe   advances. 

A  ram  is  at  his  best  at  two  and 
three  years  of  age.  The  age  of  the 
dam  does  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
sex  of  the  offspring.  Ram  lambs  av- 
erage about  one-half  pound  heavier  at 
birth  than  ewe  lambs.  The  larger  the 
ewe  the  greater  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease, while  the  ram  has  no  effect  on 
the  lambs  in  this  respect.  The  size 
of  the  ewe,  and  not  the  size  of  the 
ram.  determines  the  size  of  the  lamb. 
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Are  solving  the   hired   help  problem  for 
hundreds  of  farmers. 

Vertical  Engines  made  in  2  and  3-Horse  Power, 
Horizontal  Engines   (Portable  and  Stationary) 
made  in  4,  6.  8.  10,  12, 15  and  20-Horse  Pojwer. 
Air  Cooled  Engines,  1-Horse  Power, 
Traction  Engines.  10, 12. 15  and  2()-Horse  Power. 
Also  sawinjr,  spraying  and  pumping  outfits. 

YOU    offer  hich  wages,   and   still 
find  it  difticiilt  to  ,::et  hired  men. 
Wliy  not  do  as  ottier  proirress- 
ive  farmers  are  doins — let  one 
of    the    dependable    and    ever     ready 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  be  your  hired 
man? 

Suppose  you  want  to  grind  feed, 
shell  corn,  shred  fodder,  pump  water, 
operate  tlic  cluirii,  grindstone,  fanning 
mill,  separator,  bone  cutter,  or  saw 
wood,  \Viih  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  you 
will  need  no  extra  help.  You  can  run 
the  entwine  and  attend  to  Hie  machine 
yourself. 

In  the  same  way  j'ou  will  be  able  to 
do  dozens  of  farm  jobs  which  usually 
require  the  labor  of  two  nu-n.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  lind  how  little  attention 
an  I.  H.  C.  engine  requires. 
The  engine  will  work  for  you  indoors 


or  out,  in  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold 
weather,  Ymi  will  ha\o  no  difficulty  in 
operating  or  controlling  it. 

Only  a  few  cents  per  hour  Is  re- 
quired for  furl.  All  I.  H.  C.  engines 
use  either  gas,  gasoline  or  denatured 
alcohol. 

Please  notice  !n  the  above  list  of 
styles  and  sizes  tliat  there  is  an  1.  H.  C. 
gasoline  engine  adapted  to  practically 
every  farm  requirement. 

You  can  have  a  small  entrine  which  yoa 
can  easily  move  from  place  to  place,  as  your 
work  requires,  or  you  can  have  a  larger 
engine  for  stationary  use.  The  efficiency  of 
all  I.  H.  C.  enuines  is  well  known.  You  can- 
not possibly  liave  any  better  guarantee  of  a 
dependable  engine  than  one  of  these  engiues 
affords. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  for 
Catalogs,  and  inspect  these  engines.  Write 
for  colnie,i  hanger  aind  booklet  on  "Develop- 
ment  of  Power." 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago.  V.S.A. 

(IncorpffattJ) 


pable  of  preparing  men  for  govern- 
ment work.  The  cotnmittee  recom- 
mended graduates  of  the  veterinary 
colleges  of  the  ahove  named  states  as 
eligible  to  the  United  States  civil  ser- 
vice examination  for  veterinary  in- 
spectors in  the  bure.iu  of  animal  in- 
dustry.— Farmers    Advocate. 

The  Kansas  experiment  station  has 
found  that  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  will 
make  upwards  of  8oo  pounds  of  gain 
on  hogs,  and  a  similar  gain  has  been 
made  on  alfalfa  when  it  is  ttsed  as 
pasture.  The  Nebraska  station  w-as 
able  to  make  gains  at  a  co.-^t  oi  2  cents 
per  i)ound  on  hogs  weighing  265 
pounds  when  these  were  on  alfalfa 
pasture  and  fed.  in  atldiiioii.  three 
pounds  of  corn  daily  per  huntlred 
poimds  weight   of  hog>. 

Tlu've  figure^  :ire  taken  froni  an 
address  by  Pr<it.  Kinzer  of  that  -sta- 
tion, before  the  >tatc  boaril  of  agriciil- 
tufi  lit  K.tnsas  last  winter.  Xo  hog 
grower,  the  Professor  asserted,  can 
.ifford  to  be  without  alfalfa  for  his 
hoL:<  and  pigs. 


A  Wisconsin  dairy  authority  is 
against  clipping  the  hair  on  the  udder, 
as  brushing  and  dampening  it  and  us- 
ing a  sanitary  pail  will  insure  clean 
milk. 


Catawaj  Twis  Ht  Urge    Haj  Crop 

Clarks  Rereasible  Bush  and 
Bojf  Plow.  Cuts  a  track  5ft. 
wi.le.  ifl.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest  His  double 
action  Cutawav  Harrow 
keeps  lantl  trur.  Moves  18 
>oo  tons  of  earth,  Cuts  30 
.acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACnOR 
(A 


JOINTED  POLE  CUTA' 

Swifor      S 

CUTAWIY  C 

HARROWS 

CO.   w 


If  the  farmer-;  will  only  keep  a 
strict  aeciiunt  oi"  tlie  pouhry  they  con- 
sume at  home  during  the  months  of 
June,  July.  .\u!4U>t  ;ind  September, 
when  the  young  birds  begin  to  get 
large  eiioiiLrh  to  eat,  they  will  soon 
begin  to  -ee  what  a  saving  their  poul- 
try is  to  theni.  Keep  iti  touch  with 
the  m.'irket  i>rice  and  give  due  credit 
for  every  bird  and  egg  consumed  and 
be  fair  with  biddie.  Vou  will  be  sur- 
prised atid  you  will  not  need  false 
teeth  so  soon  either. 


Jointed    pole      takes      all      weignt    oH 
horses  and  keeps  their  heels  awa" 

from  the  disks. 
A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 


Clark's  Double  Action  Cjmbioed  Culti- 
vator and  Harrow 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 
6   Main   Street,    -     Higganum  ,Conn. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  September— igod. 


SOME  STATE  FAIRS  AND  EXPO- 
SITIONS FOR   1908. 


American  Royal — Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Oct.  iJ-17.  Allen  M.  Thompson,  sec- 
reiary.    Xasluia,   Mn. 

Canaela  National  l^xhibition — To- 
ronto, Ont..  Aug.  29-Sept.  14.  J.  O. 
Orr,  manager  and   secretary. 

Colorado  lnter>tatc  Fair  and  Expo- 
sition—  Denver.  Sept.  7-12.  Hiram  \\. 
Hilts,   secretary. 

lliinois  State  Fair — SpringlieUl. 
Sept.  _'5-Oct.  2.  J.  K.  Dickir&on,  sec- 
retary. 

Indiana  State  I'air — Indianapolis. 
Sept.  7-1 1.  Chas.  Downing,  secre- 
tary. 

International  Live  Stock  Jt^xposi- 
tion — Chicago.  Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  !». 
H.   Ht.i<le.  general   superintendent. 

Inter-Siaie  I'air — siuux  City.  Iowa. 
Sept.  7-12.     F.  L    \\  irick.  secretary. 

knva  State  Fair  and  l-"xposition — 
Des  Moine.>.  .\ug.  j:)-jX.  J.  C.  Simp- 
son,   secretary. 

Cell, r;.l  Kansas  I'air  Association — 
Hutchison.  Sept.  14-19.  A.  L.  Spons- 
ler.  secretary. 

Kan>as  State  Espn-ition  Company 
— Topeka,  S«iit.  7-I-'.  K  r.  Kreipe, 
secretary. 

Micliigan  State  I'air — Detroit.  Sept. 
3-1  I.      I.   H,  Butterfield.  secretary. 

Minnesota  State  l-'air — llamline, 
Aug.  31-Sept.  5.  C.  II.  Cusgrove. 
secretary. 

Missouri  State  I'air — Sedalia,  Oct. 
;^-»)      Jolm    T.    Stin-«»n.   secretary. 

Xehra>k,-i  State  I'air — Lincoln, 
.\ug.  28-Sept,  \.  W  .  R.  Mellor,  sec- 
retary. 

i)hu>  State  I'air — Columlnis.  .\ug. 
31-Sept.  4.     T.   L.   Calvert,  secretary. 

Oklahoma  State  Fair — Oklahoma 
City.  Oct.  I- 10.  H.  Overludscr,  secre- 
tary. 

South  Dakota  State  l-"air — Humn, 
Sept.  7-1 1.  C.  L.  -Mcllvaine,  s^crc- 
tarv. 

Texas  State  Fair— Dallas,  Oct.  17- 
X(»v.    T.     Sydney    Smith,   secretary. 

Wisconsin  State  l-"air — Milwaukee, 
Sept.  7-1 1.  John  M.  True,  secretary, 
Madison,  Wis. 

New  York — Syracuse,  Sept.  14-19. 

North    Carolina — Raleigh.    Oct.    12- 
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New    Jersey— Trenton,    Sept.    2^   to 

Oct.  2. 

West  Virginia — Wheeling.  Sept.  7- 
1 1 .  

THE  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 


The  manufacturers  <>f  farm  imple- 
ments, pianos,  and  other  farm  home 
equipment,    seedsmen,      grain    dealers 


;ind  live  stock  breeders  have  respond- 
ed in  ;i  liber.'il  way,  and  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  National  C<»rn  ICxi)o- 
sition,  which  will  l)e  held  in  Omaha 
in  December  t<i  offer  i"''-''ii'ii"i^  '^'^ 
corn  and  other  grains  and  grasses  ag- 
gregating   about    $50.00:). 00. 

This  is  the  largest  amount  of  pre- 
miums ever  offered  ff)r  the  grains  and 
grasses  at  one  exposition.  .Many  of 
the  premiums  are  the  most  modern 
f.irm  implements,  and  will  gn  to  equip 
the  farms  of  those  who  w'n  the  jirizes 
for  the  best   grains  and  grasses. 

The  premium  list  of  the  National 
Corn  L\p(>siii((ii  offers  the  latest  and 
I  est  farm  e«|uipment  including  gaso- 
line engines  and  corn  shellers  worth 
from   SioD   to  $450  and   pianos   worth 

$f)00. 

.\t  this  National  Corn  FZxposiiiun 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  a 
who'e  sheaf  of  oats,  wheat  or  other 
grain  such  as  self  bimlers  make,  in  or- 
der to  qualify.  .According  to  the 
rule>,  bundles  three  inches  iji  iImiuv- 
ter.  which  show  the  type  and  c'larac- 
ter  of  the  straw  as  well  as  the  head 
and  grain,  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  judges  to  tletermine  more  intelli- 
gently the  value  of  the  gr.iin. 


The  Iowa  Duroc  Swine  Breeders 
have  subscribed  about  $2500  worth  of 
thoroughbred  Duroc  swine  as  special 
])remiums  to  Iowa  corn  growers  who 
win  prizes  on  their  grains  at  the  Na- 
tional Corn  I-lxposition  to  be  held  in 
Omaha  next  Dccend)er.  This  tneans 
72  head  <»f  tine  hogs  will  be  distribut- 
ed over  the  state  of  Iowa  as  it  is  un- 
likely the  farmers  of  any  one  section 
will  win  all  the  i)remiums.  Breeders 
of  thoroughbred  hogs  in  Webster 
county,  Xebraskn,  have  also  offered 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  t>f 
^wine   for  special   Nebraska  prizes. 


Secretary   Wilson   to   Resign. 


It  has  been  announced  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  James  Wil- 
son, has  decided  to  resign  his  post  at 
the  close  of  this  presidential  term. 
"l-";irmer"  Wil.son  is  the  greatest  .\g 
ricultural  Secret ;iry  the  Cnited  States 
has  ever  had.  ;ind  he  has  served  for 
more  th.in  eleven  years  in  his  depart- 
ment. This  is  the  longest  jjcriod  of 
service  in  the  cabinet  since  .\1bert 
(i.illatin  held  the  j)ost  of  Secretary  of 
the    Treasury  from   nSoi  to  1813. 


I  Prize  Winning  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
-'  '     Winners  at 


Jamestown 
St.  Louis 
New  York 
Boston 

Send  for  Circular 
iStocK  for  Sale 

Oxford,  Pam 


% 


\    Wm.  R.  MORRISON, 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  Septembcr—igoS. 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
has  issued  its  year  book  for  1908.  It 
contains  reports  of  proceedings  of  the 
society,  lists  of  awards  in  dairy  tests 
for  1907  and  other  information  of 
great  value  to  Ayrshire  breeders. 
Copies  may  be  secured  on  application 
to  Sec.  C.  M.  Winslow  at  Brandon, 
Vt. 


The  31st  volume  of  the  American 
Hereford  Record  gives  20,000  pedi- 
grees, carrying  the  numbers  from 
265001  to  285000,  is  carefully  printed, 
fully  indexed  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  prominent 
representatives  of  the  breed.  Robert 
11.  Haslett  of  Kansas  is  president;  C 
R.  Thomas,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  secre- 
tary. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
has  put  out  a  condensed  report  of  its 
23rd  annual  meeting.  It  gives  mucii 
\aluable  data  of  interest  to  all  dairy- 
men, especially  so  on  the  subject  of 
the  shipment  of  cattle  from  one  State 
to  another.  A  copy  of  the  report  can 
be  had  by  addressing  F.  L.  Houghton, 
Secretary.   Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  llolstein-I-'riesian  Association 
\a  offering,  at  the  New  York  State 
i'air.  some  very  important  prize- 
Thc  special  bulter-fat  test  open  to 
registeretl  cows  of  all  breeds  carries 
a  prize  list  of  $4(W).  (»f  which  $200  is 
contributed  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Asst)ciation. 

There  are  two  classes  in  this  test. 
Chiss  .\  is  for  cows  making  most  but- 
ter fat  in  48  hours,  and  is  divided  in- 
to $50.  $.^0  and  $20.  Class  B  is  for 
c<jw.s  commencing  the  test  at  least 
six  months  after  calvfng,  and  the 
same   prizes   are   offered. 

Class  C  is  for  heifers  under  three 
years  old  and  Class  I)  is  for  heifers 
lix  months  after  calving.  Age  is 
computed  from  registry  pajiers.  The 
same  prizes  are  otTercd  as  in  older 
classes. 

I'or  exhibititui  of  nul>teins  liberal 
prizes  are  offered.  $300  being  contrib- 
uted by  the  I  lolsiein-l'riesian  .\sso- 
cialion.  in  adtlition  to  $6so  offered  by 
New    ^'ork    State    Fair   Commission. 

Fntries  close  .Xugust  15  for  exhib- 
its and  Sei»tember  14  for  butter  tests. 
Stall  fee  is  $a.  Address  the  secre- 
tary.  \    N'.  State  Fair,  Syracuse. 


MANAGING  A  VICIOUS  BULL. 


.■\s  a  rule  the  wisest  way  of  hand- 
ling .1  bull  inclined  to  be  vicious  is  to 
hand  him  over  to  the  butcher,  as  an 
animal  of  th.it  cla-s  is  never  safe  to 
trust.  If  he  be  one  th.tt  has  proven 
an  extra  good  >ire,  anil  it  !■-  deemed 
desirable  t«)  keep  him  tor  service,  the 
safest  and  simplest  means  of  hand- 
ling him  is  to  blindfold  him.  He  may 
be  managed  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pidleys,  giving  him  room  to  move  out 
of  his  stall  when  re(|uired,  .ukI  bring- 
ing him  b.'ick  to  his  place;  but  it  is  a 
cumbersome  method.  Blindfolding 
<iuietly  takes  all  the  conceit  out  of  a 
blusterer.  .\  bull  which  had  attacke<l 
the  manager  in  the  shmv  ring  at  Ot- 
tawa, a  few  years  ago,  seriou-ly  en- 
dangering his  lite,  won  tlrst  prize  in 
his  ela-s  at  Toronto  the  following 
year,  appearing  (|uiet.  docile  and  tlig- 
nitietl  wearing  a  pair  of  stiff  leather 
goggles,  .\  bro.id  b.mcl.iLie  «»f  doidile 
sacking    securely      fastened      over   his 


eyes,  may  serve  the  purpose  ordinar- 
ily in  the  stable.  This  device  may 
be  used  to  hue  advantage  in  handling 
a  nervous  or  excitable  beast  while  be- 
ing led  to  market  or  drawn  in  a  wag- 
on or  sleigh  to  be  shipped  on  a  train. 
The  writer  remembers  a  case  of  a 
heifer  receivd  on  a  train  being  so 
wildly  excited  that  she  would  jump 
at  a  person  approaching  her  to  untie 
her  halter,  but.  by  throwing  a  blanket 
over  her  head,  and  afterwards  tying 
a  sack  over  her  eyes,  she  was  fjuietly 
unloaded  and  tied  behind  a  wagon, 
which  she  followed  as  meekly  as  one 
could   desire. 

Mismanagement  or  lack  of  thought 
often  makes  a  heap  of  trouble  in  tin 
handling  of  stock.  How  often  do  wt 
see  men  chasing  pigs  all  over  the 
place  in  the  vain  effort  to  get  then 
into  a  pen,  the  porkers  always  goinr 
in  the  contrary  direction;  while,  b' 
having  a  pair  of  low\  light  hurdle? 
hinged  together,  forming  a  V-shapef 
guitle,  the  animals  can  be  corrallc 
(|uickly.  and  with  the  use  of  no  un 
seemly  words.  Vicious  bulls  ;ire  gL-r 
erally  made  so  by  unwise  treatmen 
when  ycjung,  giving  them  too  nt-ic' 
liberty,  or  using  them  cruelly.  It  i 
well  to  use  them  kindly,  but  trus 
them  no  more  than  is  necessarv.  fc 
it  sometimes  hapiiens  that  a  bull  thr 
has  been  quiet,  suddenly  and  uner 
pectedly  becomes  vicious,  and  m:iim 
a  man  for  life  or  does  him  to  deatl 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  handle  ■ 
bull  with  a  strong  staff  and  a  saf 
connection  with  his  nosering,  no  mai 
ter  how  c|uiet  he  may  be. — Canadia: 
I'armers'     .\dvocate. 


The  most  nf  a  horse's  muscle  is  in 
the  hind  quarters.  This  may  be  a 
surprise  to  you.  saj's  professor  Mar- 
shall, of  the  Ohio  .\gricultural  Col- 
lege, but  the  next  time  you  have  an 
«»ppt>rtunity  to  see  a  horse  pulling  a 
very  heavy  load  study  him  carefully 
^■<lU  will  l)e  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  most  of  the  work  is  being  done 
with  the  hind  legs.  When  the  hind 
foot  is  nu»ved  forward  the  toe  resis 
on  the  ground  and  the  leg  is  beni  at 
the  hock  joint;  if  the  toe  does  not 
slip,  and  the  horse  is  strong  enoug'i 
for  his  lo.id.  the  muscles  .above,  pull- 
ing mi  the  tendons  fastened  tt)  the 
back  and  iq>per  point  t>f  the  hock, 
will  close  the  joint,  or,  in  other  words, 
str.iighten  the  leg  and  c.iuse  the  body 
to  mo\e  forward.  It  is  by  tlie  per- 
formance of  this  act  at  every  sio 
that  the  horse  moves,  although,  of 
course,  the  str.iin  on  .ill  the  i)arts  i- 
much  greater  when  pulling  very  hard. 
This  will  also  show  the  necessity  of 
having  large,  broad,  straight  joints 
and  legs,  that  give  the  horse  the  most 
secure  footing.  \'ou  have  probably 
also  noticed  when  driving  that  many 
horses  put  their  hind  foot  on  the 
ground  in  fmnt  <'f  the  mark  left  by 
the  fore  foot,  and  the  faster  they  go 
the  greater  will  be  the  distance  be- 
tween the  marks  made  by  the  fore 
.and  hind  feet  This  shows  that  the 
length  of  ,1  step  is  determined  by  the 
hiuil  quarters;  it  also  explains  the 
need  of  Large.  stnMig  hocks  and  legs 
th.it  are  not  -o  crooked  as  to  seem 
we.ik  or  so  straight  as  to  lessen  the 
leverage  afforded  by  this  very  won- 
derfid  arrangement  of  the  parts. — 
Coleman's   World. 


JlPage  Kineteen. 

Fred  L.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Ver- 
mont, State  Fair  Association,  has 
just  issued  the  premium  list  for  the 
forthcoming  fair  to  be  held  at  White 
River  Junction,  Tuesday,  W^edncsday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  22, 
23,  24  and  25.  The  premiums  are  lib- 
eral in  all  departments.  For  horse 
racing  prizes,  $3,700  is  offered.  One 
of  the  amusement  features  will  be  the 
latest  improved  flying  machine  which 
will   give   daily   exhibitions. 


Hallock  0.  K. 
Elevator  Digger 

Tlie  liest  potato  digger  on  the  market. 
Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  It's  com- 
pact, li«ht,  simple  and  duratile.  Just 
wlnt  the  farmer  needs  who  raises  pota- 
toes for  profit.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue 
describing  this  wonderful  digger. 

Catalopne  of  F.n»finwi.  Saw  Mills.  Threshers, 
Oram  Drills,  <'orii  l'lant»'r8,etc.,on  reiiuest. 

J       A.  R.  FARQlllAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Box  860, 
York,  I'a. 
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VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$10  and  Up  Per  Acre 

in  "THE  GREEN  FIELDS  OF  IIRGINIA" 
yon  can  RTOW  hottf  r  cror.s  an-l  raise  finor  stock  at 
less  expeu^o  th.in  elsev.  1;  re.  C'o.-o  to  lar^e  ea-;t«ra 
in.irket3.  Ex<'ellent  church,  S(1um)1.  and  social  ad- 
v.intaccs.  Abund.'inoo  of  w.ifer  and  gr.iss;  short, 
mild  ^vlnt<^rs;  cheap  l.iiid  an. I  l.ihor;  and  e-?cp|If>iit 
Bhippmsf.-^iCilitic.s  juak}  thi-,  sect i.. a  very  attractive 
to  homt'seekors  and  iuvc-siors.     Vou  can  buy  a 

COMPLETE  FARM  FOR  $500 

with  C'linfortaMe.  now   thr-  o-room  cottage,    and  25 
acros  lor  voyetables.  fniit  a;i.l  ix)'iltry. 
Write  for  oar  boautit'ul  pamphlet,  lists  of  f.-irms. 


and  exeorsiou  ratts. 
F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

AcrUJcIndl.  >let. 
Norfolk  A  >Vok«ri-a  Rj. 

BoxjrRoaaoke.  Va 
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Blooded  Stock 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  September— 1908. 


HOW  TO  START  WITH  HOGS.        HOG    FEEDING   EXPERIMENTS. 


For  capital,  labor  ami  time  required 
there  is  no  business  of  any  kind  in 
Colorado  that  is  paying  larger  pro- 
fits than  raising  hogs  where  the  grow- 
er is  an  expert.  As  high  as  300  per 
cent  net  profit  has  been  made  in  six 
monlhs  under  ordinary  farm  condi- 
tit)ns. 

The  possibilities  of  so  large  pro- 
fits have  induced  many  farmers  and 
business  men  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience with  hogs  to  go  into  the 
business. 

Many  of  these  beginners  with  no 
knowleilge  have  started  on  a  large 
scale  and  have  lost  money.  Handling 
hogs  profitably  requires  skill  and  ex- 
perience and  the  beginner  should 
start  slowly  and  not  get  these  at  too 
great  a  cost. 

Select  any  one  of  the  four  breeds 
you  like  best  —  foland-China.  Berk- 
shire.   Durtio-Jersey   t>r   Tamworth. 

Get  a  gootl  judge  of  hogs  to  select 
for  you  from  t)ne  to  five  sows,  not 
more.  Select  good  individuals  that 
come  from  prolific  strains  on  both 
sides.  With  careful  management 
from  12  to  20  pigs  should  be  marketed 
each  year  from  a  prolific,  mature  sow. 

The  beginner  should  study  his  hogs 
closely,  becoming  ac(iuainted  inti- 
mately with  their  habits,  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  learning  what  they  need 
and  what  is  bad  for  them. 

Cheapness  in  production  is  the  first 
point  to  be  mastered  by  the  beginner. 
In  his  breeding  he  should  work  for 
large  litters,  early  maturity  and  qual- 

Starting  witli  one  sow.  it  will  pay 
to  buy  a  mature  one  that  has  shown 
that  she  will  produce  good  pigs  and 
raise  eight  to  ten  at  a  litter.  She 
should   have  two  litters  a  year. 

Cheap  shelter  can  be  made  with 
straw,  sod  or  boards.  The  beginner 
can  watch  his  small  lot  of  hogs  care- 
fully and  learn  how  to  make  them 
grow   r.ipidly  at   least  expense. 

If  any  trouble  occurs  it  can  usually 
l)e  seen  in  a  small  lot  n{  i)igs  before 
it  is  past  curbing.  \\  hen  there  is  a 
loss  it  cannot  l)e  heavy  and  the  grow- 
er 'Tets  his  experience  cheaply. 

The  second  year  three  or  four  of 
the  best  sow  pigs  should  be  saved 
with   their  dnm. 

The  third  year  tTie  grower  should 
have  learned  niough  about  growing 
hoijs  to  be  .ib'c  to  handU-  ten  sows 
and  their  i)ri»<li'oe  and  after  that  he 
should  know  enough  'n>  slowly  in- 
crease his  hog  herd  to  tin  limit  of  hi^ 
farm. 

Cheap  shelter  and  fences  >hnuld  be 
used  until  the  profits  from  the  hogs 
will  i)ay  for  better  «mu>.  X<i  lari^i- 
building  shouhl  be  erected  until  Im^- 
have  been  grown  for  several  year- 
on  the  farm  and  the  breeder  i-  -urc 
of  what  h<-  wants  and  where  In-  uv nN 
to  locate   it. 

Sows  should  be  k.i.t  a-  long  a-^ 
they  produce  good  litters.  An  old 
sow  will  usually  h.-o  ■•  large  pigs,  a 
greater  number  and  pi«s  with  more 
vitality  than  an  inimiture.  growing 
sow. 

Starting  with  one  sow.  she  will  be 
the  foundation  of  th"  h.-rd.  no  mat- 
ter how  large  it  may  b  <  ,.nie.  Tt  will 
pay  to  have  the  first  one  a  cood  one. 
evf'n  if  'ihe  costs  consif'-rable  money. 

H.       M.       Cottrell.      Sinn-riiitendeiit 

Farmers'  Institutes.  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural  College,   Fort  Collins. 


1.  Considered  from  the  point  of 
gain  per  head  per  day,  skimmed  milk 
and  blood  meal  produce  very  similar 
results  when  used  as  suppleinents  to 
corn,  when  18  pounds  of  skimmed 
milk  is  fed  for  each  pound  of  blood 
meal;  or  on  the  basis  of  one  pound 
of  digestible  protein  in  the  form  of 
blood   meal. 

2.  The  profit  made  during  the  en- 
tire experiment  differs  less  than  one 
dollar.  l'"rom  this  data  we  concluded 
that  blood  meal  and  skimmed  milk 
have  a  similar  feeding  value  when  fed 
on  the  basis  of  an  equal  number  of 
pounds  of  protein,  ar.d  as  supplements 
to  either  old  or  new  corn. 

3.  Hogs  fed  old  corn  made  gains 
slighth'  in  exec-.^  of  ilu'  liog>  fed  new 
corn  in  the  ear.  The  difference  is  so 
slight  that  we  conclude  that  there  is 
very  little  to  cIioom-  between  these 
two  forni>  of  Coin  a>  regar<ls  average 
gain   i)er   head    i)er   day. 

4.  Hogs  fed  old  corn  made  a  pro- 
fit slightly  in  excess  of  hogs  fed  new 
ear  corn. 

5.  There  is  no  difficutly  in  using 
blood  meal  for  hog  feeding  if  it  is 
fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  middlings 
or  some  other  palatable  food,  exercis- 
ing reasonable  care  to  get  the  hog> 
started  right  and  not  to  overfeed  at 
any  time. 

6.  \Vhere  a  good  market  is  offered 
for  skimmed  milk,  a  margin  of  $1.00 
between  the  cost  and  selling  price  of 
the  hogs  is  necessary  in  order  that 
this  by-prfnluct  may  form  a  part  of 
the  ration  fed  to  fattening  hogs. 


PORK   HOGS  ADVANCE. 


There  has  been  a  very  sharp  ad- 
vancement in  the  price  of  pork  hogs 
on  the  market  since  last  month,  which 
has  grown  better  as  the  month  grew 
older.  We  have  taken  occasion  to 
inff>rm  our  re.iders  for  several  months 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  market 
w.is  shaping  itself,  caused  first  by 
the  money  panic,  enabling  the  pack- 
ers to  force  the  market  below  its  real 
value.  Then  the  bight  i)rice  of  feed 
and  the  low  price  of  hogs  operated  to 
cause  heavy  sales  even  of  the  brood 
sows  and  young  stock  sooner  than  to 
buy  the  feed. 

This  condition  of  things  brought 
about  a  scarcity  of  good  marketable 
stock,  while  the  high  price  of  beef  and 
mutton  has  compelled  a  greater  coii- 
-um])tion  of  fresh  pork  and  curetl  hog 
product.  We  have  been  predicting  "c 
Iiogs  before  fall  for  some  time,  and  it 
now  looks  as  if  we  were  getting  pret- 
ty close  to  it  an<l  may  go  consider- 
ably over  it.  if  the  corn  crop  should 
puMiiise  well  later  on.  It  shows  that 
a  great  many  people  have  good  prop- 
trty  that  did  not  realize  it  and  let 
them  go.  They  have  now-  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  pork  hog-;  are  good 
cash  and  desirable  i>ri'])er;y  There 
is  a  sharp  demand,  and  while  inices 
may  temporarily  tluctuate,  there  is  a 
h.irdetiing  that  will  gradually  work 
higher,  The  a«lvancement  la-t  month 
was  over  one  dollar,  the  last  day  of 
June  being  top  for  month  and  year, 
$035   cwt. —  .\n\.   Swineherd. 


Ice  cream  is  the  national  dish.  The 
.Americans  eat  a  plateful  as  big  as 
Pike's  Peak  every  hot  day. 


HALLOCK  O.  K.  ELEVATOR  PO- 
TATO  DIGGER. 


Just  What  the  Farmer     Needs  Who 
Raises   Potatoes  for  Profit. 

The  Hallock  ().  K.  b:ievator  Potato 
Digger  is  considered  the  best  digger 
on  the  market.  It  combines  simplici- 
ty in  construction  with  durability  and 
lightness  of  draft.  It  does  good  work 
under  any  conditions — gets  all  the  po- 
tatoes out  of  the  ground.  Wherever 
the  Hallock  ().  K.  I'Jevator  Digger 
has  been  tried,  it  h.-iS  given  complete 
satisfaction.  The  following  unsolicit- 
ed testimonial  is  but  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  we  have  on  hie  in  our  of- 
fice: 

Smitluilh'.  X.  J..  July  10,  1908. 
,\.   r..    Farquhar  Co..   York,  Pa. 

Cieiulenun: — I  tried  your  potato 
digger  yesterday  and  like  it  very 
much.  Herewith  please  find  check  as 
per  bill  less  freight.  I  believe  it  is 
the  liest  digger  on  the  market. 
\'ery  truly  yours. 

1-Iton  .\.  Smith. 

The  manuf.'iclurers  <>{  the  Hallock 
O.  K.  Flevator  Digger.  .\.  B.  Farqu- 
har Co.,  Ltd.,  York.  Pa.,  are  making 
a  special  inducement  to  introduce  this 
machine  into  new  territory,  and  it  will 
p:iy  the  readers  of  this  paper  to  write 
to  them  for  prices  and  terms.  Also 
on  request  will  be  sent  catalogue  of 
engines,  saw-mills.  threshers,  grain 
drills,   corn    planters,   etc. 


ENON    HERD 
CHESTER 
WHirtS 

Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  both 
sexes.  If  you  are  lookuig  fur  good  onef 
write  me, 

P.  W.  SHELLABAEGES.        Enon.  Obio 


Chester  Whites 


I  hare  them  combining 
the  k>€8t  blood  Iti  Cbe«ter 
^     ,..  «w  ,.     County.     If  you  want  the 

Kooa  old  Chester  that  has  made  thin  county  f  a- 
jnoufi,  we  have  them  here  that  will  ple«8«  tdu- 
«e  breed  and  sell  only  the  bept.     Write  me 

L.  WEBSTER.    ■    Kelton,    Pa. 


6REGNW00D  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  I 

now  have  a  larjfe  stock, 

probably  the  bi>i>t  I  ever 

owned.      thoroughbred 

Polaud-C'hlna  and  chei 

ter  White  Pigs,  2  to  6 

mos.  old,  HowB  bred   tx>ars  ready  for  service,  all 

from  prize  winuinK  Ntock.    Gueruiey  and  Jeratr 

Cattle.   Bufr  and  Barred  Flymuutk  R.  Chickens. 

FariuM  aud  Ke«ld«-nce.  Oreaawood.  Fa. 


Address   C.   H. 
Route  No.  I, 


DILDINE. 
Rohrsburg,  Fa. 


Bmrgains    In  PolmntI 

Ohinmm,  Berkmhlrmm^ 

A  Chester  Whhem 

I  now  have  a  large  stock 
of  probably  the  best  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  oat  I 
have  Boars  and  Sows, 
all  breeds,:"  to  0  months 
old.  mated  not  akin;  k)^^b  bred  aud  boars  readr 
for  serrloe,  Goemwy  Calvw*  and  Regltteraa 
Sx>lcb  Col  He  Puppies  Write  for  nrloes 
and  .>ieclroalar.  This  stock  muxt  ao  and  will 
oesoid.  M,  B.  Turkey,  Bsrred  snfl  While  P. 
2ockfl,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Dogs 

r.  F.  UlILTON,    •  UchruTille,  ra. 


•»> 


^>^ 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September— 1908. 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

Uhe  Hog  ^Vortn  is  the  Most  Dangerotis  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
vorm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Rem.edy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pornd  shoat.  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outb'-cak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  C3,  Sox  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


PENNSYLVANIA    STATE   COL- 
LEGE   ON    MILKING 
MACHINES. 


SHORTAGE    OF   HORSES. 


That  the  mechanical  cow  milkers 
are  aitractinj^  more  attention  is  shown 
by  tc§ls  being  made  of  their  efficiency 
by  our  Agricultural  Department.  The 
Penusylvaiiia  State  College  made  dur- 
ing last  year  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  the  Rurrell  Lawrence 
Kennedy  Cow  Milker  in  order  to  as- 
certain its  value  a>  practical  helper  to 
the  dairyman  in  these  days  of  scarce 
and  unskilleil  help.  Therefore,  while 
the  tests  as  reported  in  a  recent  Bul- 
letiji  seem  to  show  that  a  first  class 
li.nnd  milker  would  be  able  to  milk 
almost  a>  many  cow-;  by  hand,  still, 
with  the  scarcity  k^\  skilled  milkers. 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  this  milking  machine  may  prove 
of  great  benefit. 

It  the  tests  made  h.id  in  any  way 
shown  some  injurious  effects  on  the 
cows,  or  the  <|uantity  or  qu.nlity  <•! 
their  prcnluct,  the  value  of  the  ma- 
chine would  be  nil  «»r  worse.  r>ut 
such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  re-iiil'-  in  every  way  com- 
pared    tavor;i1i'>     t"    l'i«i-e    l>v    "skilled 


iiand  milkiuL:       h 


,1. 


.h.'uM   b«-   kept 


in  mind  that  the  man  operating  tin- 
machine  w.i-  :i  novice,  and  by  longer 
practice  e\rn  lutter  re-ii!l-  migiit  be 
achie\e.l.  ."^till  ii  1-  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  precaniion  giviu  by  H-  o- 
(jurler.  that  well  known  authority 
among  d;»irymi-n  and  con-tant  u-«r«'i 
the  B.  T.  k  milker,  never  to  leave 
the  m.'icliini-  milking  to  .i  carele>-«^  un- 
-killed  per-.tti.  which  rule  rrallv  lu.'.l- 
.j,,,m1  r,  l'  :>!i!'-;  i\(r>  kin<l  <•!  'lairy 
tnieliine. 

Thf  iMulinu-  "t"  l1i"-<-  eMinueli'd 
with  till-  -!,it!"'n  in  \'«\\  Nink  Siit'- 
;i^  tHi\ii>ii-l>  r.iti.rt.il.  h.i\e  Ikhii 
highlv  f:i\..ril'lt  t-'  t'u  machine. — 
I'ractie  |1    1  >aii '  ni  ui. 


IGOROUS 


FRtn 

i^    TREES 


!■<  rrv  an  I  .i^fir  i;.;.,s  (> 
merit  !»  In  milliuns  ' 
i'v  iin<utt>i«>i»-'l.    Hi  1 

-      ■  1 


I  hill- 
wtU- 


The   Weslminster   Nurser.v, 

Box   10,  We*tnilns.lor.  Md 


One  would  suppose  on  being  met  at 
every    turn    with    the    numerous    auto 
wagons    and    vehicles    of    every    kind 
aiul    for   every   use,   that    the   demand 
for  horres   could    not   he   larger.     But 
on  the  contrary  the  autos  are  simply 
filling   a    special      demand      for    quick 
movement>,      and      the      demand      for 
horses   to  do  certain   classes  of  work 
goes    on    increasing.     There    are    now 
two  special  demands  for  more  horses, 
those    for    heavy   draft    purposes,    and 
the   class   required    for  army  use.     If 
anything   the    latter   class    now    seems 
to  have  the  call   on   the  breeders.     In 
reviewing  these  demands  the  Drovers 
Jcuirual    says    that    the    shortage    for 
army    purposes    is      world-wide,    that 
while    there    are    20.o<io.<kX)    hor-^es    in 
the   Unite<l  States     this     nation   finds 
great   (lit'ficultie>   in   obtaining  enough 
tor    army    supply.     So    largely    is    the 
increaserl    demand    it    says    for   indus- 
trial i)urposes.  particularly  in  agricul- 
tural, that  the  receipts  at  the  Chicago 
and    three    other      western      wludesale 
markets    declined    around     100.000    in 
1007.     Farmers    so    largely    increased 
their  operations  that  there  were  fewer 
horses   to  come    forward   for  distribu- 
tion   to    the    other    great    national    in- 
ilu'-tn'-'         \'I     the     leadiii'T     marke?-; 
for    the    tlve    months    of    the    current 
year    re]>'>rt      <U'crea>e<l       rt'cript^      a-; 
compare<l    with    a    year    ago.    ;nnl    all 
n-itii^UH    are    now    facing    an    .idmitted 
shortage    of   horso    for    military    \n\r- 

To  inaint.tin  the  cnvalry  troon*.  the 
artillery  corp-  ancl  the  cmmissarv 
dep.innent  of  armie<  it  i'^  tieces^Trv 
to  nnmial'v  tmrcli.-i-i'  ;i  kiruf  nutii1><>r 
of  hoivi-.  I'.nyfland,  ( itrnnnv.  I'r 'iic  •. 
An-tria  and  I'a'v  are  t>re-.>.e(l  to  oh- 
tain  the  requi-ite  ini'^dier  ot  I'ot---. 
to  ki-ep  intact  t'u-ir  miht  irv  e-^t'diM-''- 
tnent-<  In  the  !'nitt«l  Stn'e-  tb- 
.iiu'-lion  <>\  -nni'Uim:  the  arniv  wi''' 
I-,,, --I-,  i-  re. ■(■nine  the  .ittttition  ot 
coiigre>-<  and  the  ^uhiect  ha<  hecii 
left  to  a  special  commission  f(»r  >o- 
httioti. 

'PlM-  priiu-inal  obiit'cK-  in  the  wnv 
i'^  the  in-irket  thrice  of  cnvalrv  inoimt^ 
:md  .-irtillerv  hor-''<.  \vhich  -r'l  to  the 
-«,\  I  niiiieiit  M  S^lJ^"'lS^  \t  tin's,- 
,,,;,■.,  '1,  n  ii  not  ;id(iiM,il.'  indiu'i-- 
t,,,i't  to  hricdcr-  'o  rni^c  tlu--e  i^r 
ticular    c1a«-^e^         F.inner-i      can    rii~e 


coach  horses  and  drafters  as  cheaply 
as  military  luirses,  and  the  former 
classes  find  ready  sale  at  $200  to  $500 
in  the  open  market,  while  the  latter 
offerings  can  otdy  be  sold  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  such  a  price  as  the  secre- 
tarj'  of  war  shall  name. 

In  England  horses  suitable  for  mil- 
itary ])urposes  are  subsidized  and  can 
he  requisitioned  at  any  time  at  the 
original  appraisement.  The  govern- 
ment price  averages  around  $200, 
while  farmers  can  raise  horses  of 
double  this  value.  So  imminent  is 
the  shortage  in  Europe  that  govern- 
ment studs  are  being  established  and 
also  a  special  premium  paid  to  farm- 
ers who  raise  horses  suitable  for  cav- 
alry mounts  for  artillery  service. 

The  i)resent  shortage  throughout  all 
civilized  nations  of  military  horses 
may  impel  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment studs  to  supply  the  deficit. 
Even  in  the  United  States  this  system 
is  being  champif*"*'^  by  the  ablest 
army  officers  as  the  surest  way  to  ob- 
tain an  ade(|unte  supply  of  horses 
suitable   for  military  purposes. 


The  Dairy  Department  of  tlr*  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  has  recently  pre- 
pared a  bullein  on  the  best  methods 
of  raising  ca!ve^  on  skim-milk,  and 
another  on  feeding  dairy  cows.  These 
bulletins  are  printed  l)y  the  State 
r.oard  of  .\griciilture  and  may  be  had 
hv  addre-«>ing  Secretary  George  B. 
l-'llis.   Columbia.    Mo. 


( )ne  tunue  of  earhon.ite  ot  pota-- 
«.inm  to  each  quart  of  rain  water  and 
this  applied  to  the  growth  will  re- 
move wart-  and  other  fungus  gnnvth 
in  f.irni  aiiitn.iK  I'.e  careful  that  too 
nmcli  dot's  not  re.ich  tlu-  tender  >kin 
:trouiul   the   wart. 


YOUR   HORSE  NEVER   "AFRAID 


ff 


of  Uainii.  tr>lleTs  or  »ut<>niot>ilei  if  ilriTen 
with  a  "Be«ry  Bit,"  the  only  kbtnlulely 
^  uf*  and  humane  bit  made.  "Fi>ur  Bit* 
in  One."  Quickly  a<lju«t«<l  tf>  luit  any 
mouth.  Write  nie  today  for  trial  offer 
am!  much  valuable  information. 
Pir*r.  B.  S.  B^ry.  Pkaaut  Hill,  Ohl« 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


?irWTO!f"S  Hear*,  ,«  .i  W* 
trap<>i'  nnii  lndir«'*tl<>"  <'Hr« 

\  viirriuarj  Kiiiitfdy  tor  wind, 
("ir,»il    niid  utoninrh    Ir -(fl'li**. 

■/  ■•«!(»•■  I iif»«"o>,''i'    8;.""i^ 

I  .( r-  .  .   •  .  \c.  r   •'liKid, 

Tkc  Newton  R«"««-4y  O*. 
'1  ulfdu,  <»M«t. 
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Cliicas:o,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Aug. 
^-T-Homand  for  cattle  is  not  broad  at 
this  time.  Outlet  for  beef  is  relative- 
ly narrow,  the  sweltering,  hot  wea- 
ther cutting  consumptive  demand  con- 
siderably. That  is  why  local  packers 
and  eastern  shipping  buyers  arc  not 
aggressive  liidders.  while  the  margin 
between  (l(>me•^tic  and  foreign  rates  is 
not  conducive  t<t  better  buying  on 
expert  account.  The  wonder  is  that 
prices  are  not  higher  than  they  arc  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  receipts  at  Chi- 
cago alone  for  the  year  to  date  dis- 
play a  decrease  of  around  231,000 
from  tlie  like  time  of  last  year,  while 
the  falling  off  a(  the  six  leading  west- 
ern markets  is  707.000.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  prices  are.  if  anything, 
a  little  lower  than  one  year  ago.  The 
only  e.xp'anation  for  the  remarkable 
condition  is  a  depression  in  industrial 
affairs  and  a  subsequent  smaller  de- 
mand from  the  meat-eating  people. 
The  market  is  very  sensitive,  respond- 
ing to  liiriit  runs  in  the  wav  of  a 
sharply  higher  price  gain,  only  to 
more  than  lose  under  liberal  receipts 
the  ground  gained.  All  buyers  are 
very  l)earish.  and  .piickly  take  advan- 
tage of  any  o]>portunitv  that  may 
arise  Xn  pound  the  market  hard.  Fin- 
ished beeves  and  fat  yearlings  will 
take  care  of  themselves  right  along. 
I'ut  the  cf)mmon  an<l  medium  natives 
have  a  rocky  road  to  travel.  Plentv 
ol  good,  hard  fat  beef  .steers  will  sooii 
he  available  from  the  western  range, 
and  tluii  will  {]]v  native-  <.t"  a  plainei* 
class  ivcl  the  full  force  of  buyers'  par- 
tiality   for    westerns. 

Few  Lard  Hogs  Coming. 

I'.H-k.  r-    i.ar  that   tiny   arc   facing  a 
scarcity    ..t     lard     hogs.'    Uusually    at 
this  tiiiu    of  tlu    year  fat.  heavv  swine 
arc   fairly   plentiful.     P.ut    such'  is   not 
tlic    r.i-c    at    this    time,    few    full    loads 
o|    thisi'    hriii^    included    in    the    daily 
receipt <,     With   corn  so  high  in  price 
it    would    look    as      though    producers 
will    not    (..nvert   the    same   into   lard, 
and    ii    tin-    roinlition      continues    the 
'"■-  ''i"i>  "I   l''u  wi-itjht  hogs;  that  iisu- 
ally    tn.iti  ri.iii.M^     in       S.j.irnihrr    aiul 
()clr»her  will   l)i'  mis-^iji^  this  yrar.      A 
bijj    fxtrtion    <>\      the      sows    that    have 
u<am'(l    tluir    i-i--     in     l)fin,y;    scut    to 
market    in    pKain    ih-li.    a    r-  tl(Cli..n    of 
tin-    effort    <•(   \]\c    ouiurs    to   ^c{    ,-iway 
tr..in    a    hmli    \iv<\    bill.      Later   on    the 
lard    liou    slimihl      c< .mtn.ind    an    even 
^re.itrr    pretniuin    <.n    tin-    plain    heavy 
and    li.^ht      wriuin,      than      now.    but 
whether   the    -j.re.id    will    justify    feed- 
ing  corn    at    price-    now    prevailing   is 


not    discernable    at    this    time. 

Bucky  Lambs  Poor  w<ale. 
l»ucky  lambs  are  being  sharply  dis- 
criminated against,  there  being  a 
l)rice  difference  of  75cra$i.oo  between 
them  and  the  fat.  castrated  lots.  And 
the  trouble  is  that  they  are  hard  sell- 
ers even  at  the  big  discount,  especial- 
ly the  big.  coarse  lots.  While  the 
.^mooth,  fat  offerings  lately  have  rea<l- 
ily  commaiuled  upwards  of  $6.25,  few^ 
bucky  grades  have  gone  above  $5.25. 
This  occurs  annually.  Why  produc- 
ers will  not  castrate  their  lambs  is 
hard  to  conceive,  when  season  after 
season  they  see  their  near  neighbor, 
who  does  this,  get  around  $i.(xj  more 
per  cwt.  for  his  offerings  than  he. 
This  fact,  along  with  the  lack  of 
proper  and  opportune  care  of  the 
flocks,  and  permitting  the  bucks  to 
run  too  long  with  the  ewes,  arc  prob- 
ably greater  destroyers  of  profits  in 
the  sheep  husbandry  in  the  corn  belt 
than  even  that  dreaded  pest,  the  stom- 
ach worm. 

Cattle  and  Hog  Receipts  Decrease. 

riiere  was  a  big  falling  off  in  re- 
ceipts of  cattle  and  hogs  last  month, 
although  arrivals  of  sheep  were  in- 
creased. Total  marketing  of  202,902 
cattle,  which  stood  f'w.ooo  head  under 
July  of  last  year,  was  the  smallest 
since  ifx>.=;.  The  decrease  would  have 
been  even  more  pronounced  had  it  not 
been  for  the  increased  offerings  from 
Texas  and  the  Northwest  ranges.  Re- 
ceipts of  hogs  were  5.U.303,  being  80,- 
000  fewer  than  arrived  in  July  of  last 
year,  and  were  the  smallest  in  num- 
ber since  T<X>5.  indicating  to  what  ex- 
tent the  unusual  liquidation  in  pre- 
vious months  has  affected  the  hog 
supply  in  this  country.  A  run  of 
.l.y).iO0  sheep  and  lambs  compared 
with  the  July  record  receipts  of  ^x,x„. 
000. 

Trade  in  Cattle  Slumps  Badly. 
Tops  for  cattle  during  July  were 
$8.40.  as  high  as  at  any  time  since 
TO02.  but  this  price  was  realized  during 
the  first  week  of  that  month.  Tn  the 
closing  week  of  the  month  just  as 
uood  offerings  had  to  jjo  at  $7.8;.  and 
the  bulk  of  the  sales  ware  at  $;.40fri'' 
S7  'M'.  against  $S-^B^>i  $7  7.^  «'.irly  111  the 
month.  The  poorer  market  wa*^  oc- 
ra-ioned  by  the  hot  we.itlier  interfer- 
ing with  the  outlet  for  beef,  while  lib- 
eral runs  of  Texans  .and  western  en- 
abled local  buyers  to  pound  the  mar- 
ket for  natives  hard.  Cows  and  hei- 
fers aUo  -.,1,1  sliarply  off.  the  bulk  of 
tradinu  l.tti  in  the  mouth  being:  at 
$3-5@$4 75.    \vliilc    the    tops    early    in 


the  month  were  at  $6.50  and  outside 
range  for  the  bulk  was  up  V>  $5.50. 
Trading  in  stockers  and  feeders  late 
in  July  was  ilemoralized.  supi)!ies  be- 
ing liberal  and  demand  the  slimmest 
of  the  year.  Bulk  «>f  offerings  went 
at  $^.25  and  down  to  $2.'^,  as  against 
$.V.?5''"  $-<s(>  early  in  the  month,  being 
the  lowest  i)rice  range  since  the  lirst 
week  in  January. 

Hogs  Sell  Up  to  $7.10. 
Trade  in  hogs  during  July  was  er- 
ratic, l)ut  closed  up  in  very  satisfac- 
tory shape.  During  the  last  week  of 
the  month  tops  ruled  up  to  $7.ro,  as 
high  as  at  any  time  this  year,  and 
the  bulk  of  selling  was  at  $5.90'/;  $6.8 S. 
which  compared  with  tops  at  $6.70, 
and  the  bulk  at  $6.  lo'r,  $6.fK)  during  the 
hrst  week  of  the  month.  The  averag- 
weight  of  the  arrivals  was  only  :>>' 
lbs,,  being  t8  lbs.  lighter  than  the 
satiie  month  of  last  vear.  and  the 
lightest  since  July,  1892.  High-priced 
corn  was  a  big  factor  in  bringing  tne 
weight  down  to  such  a  low  basis,  pro- 
ducers being  content  to  let  their  offer- 
ings come  to  market  in  lighter  weig"it 
in  order  to  avoid  meeting  a  high  feed 

Better  Market  for  Sheep. 
A  steadier  tratle  was  had  for  sheep 
and  lambs  during  July.  This  was  in- 
dicated by  bulk  of  trading  in  the 
month.  Top*  for  sheep  were  5?  •  (, , 
<Iiiniig  the  last  week  in  Inlv,  .,nd' The 
Mimmit  lor  Iambs  was'<:o's,.  wlule 
bulk  ot  the  sheep  went  at  s^V7Vn$4  0. 
«ind   mo.t   Iambs  at   $3  .sov,  $6.50. 

The  Rabcock  tester  and  the  scales 
point  out  the  money-makimr  eows  as 
well   as   the    '-tar   boarders." 


FOR  SALE 
The  Famous  Mar>  I.    Pcultry  Plant 

is  otTered  for  sale  at  a  very  Rreat  bar- 
gain. Over  $75.(M)f)  have  been  expend- 
ed in  land,  buildings  and  ef|uipment 
that  you  can  have  for  <i  very  few 
thous.auils  of  dollars!  \n,l  ,,u  easy 
terms  The  Mary  I..  Poultry  I'lan't 
is  without  doubt  the  largest  aud  On- 
est  ecpiipped  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  Thou-.inds  of  ])ersons 
have  |)aid  25  eeiits  ailnns..i,,u  (,,  ji,. 
>-pect  this  property.  A  never  satis 
lied  market  is  i\er  ready  for  the  i)ro- 
diicts  ot'  tile  poultry  yar<l 

There  is  a  fortune  in  this  pro])erty 
tor  the  riglit  111.111  Write  today  for 
i!lustrate<l  descripti\e  circhiar  and 
terms. 

W.  A.  GRAHAM.  Trustee. 
Bo>.   805,  SIDNEY,   OHIO. 
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ALFALFA  SEEDING. 


An  Illinois  farmer  writes:  "I  wish 
to  try  a  few  acres  of  alfalfa  next 
year  for  hog  pasture.  How  should  I 
prepare  the  ground  and  sow  the 
seed?  Will  it  do  for  pasture  next 
year? 

The  ground  should  be  prepared  as 
it  sliould  be  for  the  garden.  It  re- 
(|uires  a  deep  plowing  and  a  number 
of  good  harrowings.  In  case  the  soil 
is  underlaid  with  a  compact  subsoil 
onlj-  three  or  fe>ur  inches  below  the 
surface,  ii  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
subsoil  plow.  If  the  soil  is  a  foot  or 
two  deep,  this  will  not  be  necessary. 
It  is  not  liest  to  sow  the  seed  on  a 
freshly  ]»lowed  j)lat.  Var  this  reason 
it  is  best  to  sow  it  on  fall  plowing 
that  has  been  plowed  deep.  If  not. 
you  should  idow  the  ground  as  soon 
as  you  jiossiidy  can.  That  is,  as  soon 
as  you  e:in  do  the  jdowing  in  a  work- 
man-like manner.  Then  harrow  well 
and  roll  twice  to  pack  the  ground  as 
much  as  possible  and  then  sow  the 
seed   late   this   summer. 

A  great  many  still  contend  that  the 
idant  should  be  sown  with  a  nurse 
crop.  Beardless  barley  has  proven 
the  best,  but  whatever  crop  is  used  as 
a  nurse,  not  more  than  ;i  h.ilf  stand 
should  be  sown.  If  it  threatens  to 
crowd  out  the  alfalfa  the  nurse  crop 
should  be  cut  for  hay  and  the  alfalfa 
given  the  freedom  of  the  field. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed  may  be 
sown  per  acre.  Buy  your  seed  from 
a  reliable  seedsman  and  see  that  it  is 
free  from  impurities. 

Since  it  is  important  that  the  grass 
should  go  into  the  first  winter  with  a 
good  stand,  we  wotild  not  attempt  to 
pasture  it  the  first  year.  Tramping 
and  close  grazing  can  *  not  help  but 
pre)\e  detrimental  to  the  crop  the  lirst 
year.  By  the  next  soring  you  can 
turn  in  on  it  aiul  it  will  be  sufficiently 
set  to  stand  the  pasturing  of  the  hogs. 
— Journal  of  Agriculture. 


CANADA  THISTLES. 


Can  you  tell  me  wdiat  to  do  with  n 
little  patch  of  Canadian  thistles?  I 
have  plowed  them  down:  they  grow 
just  the  same, — Gust  Berg.  Brookings 
Co..  S    D. 

If  the  patch  is  small,  we  believe 
about  the  best,  thing  ti>  do  for  them 
is  to  eo\er  the  -pot  about  a  foot 
thick  with  strawy  manure  and  leave 
it  there  until  it  rots  down  and  the 
thistles  are  coiupletely  sjuothered  out. 

This  thistle  is  propagated  not  only 
by  its  seed,  but  by  its  many  and  far- 
reaching  roots — principally  by  the 
latter.  To  never  K-ave  it  go  to  seed, 
and  by  means  of  a  "spud."  or  deep- 
cutting,  stout  hoe.  to  cut  out  the 
plants  as  oft< n  a-  they  -how  siiTtin  of 
life,  will  sometimes  entirely  rid  a  field 
or  pasture  of  them.  Thi-  i-  particu- 
larly true  on  hard,  el.iy  soils.  When 
the  -oil  i-  nnMe  Io,i^e  aiul  pliable,  it 
is  .1  far  more  difiieult  thing  to  rid  it 
of  this  pest.  Cutting  the  thistles  off 
.it.  or  ;i  little  below  tin*  surface  of  the 
grouml.  does  little,  if  an>\  good,  as 
the  m,in>  rootlet-  -ihiu  to  inultinly. 
and  if  anything,  do  better  for  it.  Per- 
sistently cuttin-,'  out  two  to  four 
inches  below  the  surface  will  usitally 
wind  thcin  nii  in  time. 

Where    the    field    atTected      is   large, 


to  check  or  smother  with  clover,  and 
follow  with  planted  crops  to  be  vigor- 
ously cultivated  and  hoed,  is  a  suc- 
cessful way  of  discouraging  and  some- 
times wholly  eliminating  this  plant, 
when  the  seasons  are  hot  and  dry.  A 
wet  season  thus  treated  does  little 
good,  particularly  on  loose,  rich  soils. 
One  thing,  the  rotation  of  crops 
should  be  such  that  the  thistles  can 
not   go   to   seed. 

Plowing  shallow  with  a  sharp  plow 
immediately  after  barley  harvest,  and 
again  deei)ly  just  before  winter,  and 
thoroughly  cultivating  between  plow- 
itigs  where  this  thistle  shows,  and 
.•'g:iin  in  the  spring  several  times  be- 
lore  seeding,  will  give  the  thistles  a 
great  set-back,  and  if  followed  by  care- 
fully cultivated  croi)s.  will  sometimes 
exterminate  them  if  the  season  is  fa- 
vorable.— Dakota    Farmer. 


NUMBER  OF  EGGS  IN  YEAR. 


Prof.  Graham,  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural  College   at   Guelph.   says: 

"I  find  it  a  very  <lifficult  matter  to 
get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  number 
of  eggs  that  the  average  hen  in  the 
provinci-  of  Ontario  produces  in  a 
year.  I  ;im  very  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  average  hen  does  not 
produce  80  eggs  in  12  months.  I  be- 
lieve the  average  hen  at  the  average 
e.vpjriment  station  does  not  produce 
110  C'Tgs  per  year.  One  would  exj)ect 
t!i;'t  tiie  various  experiment  stations 
.Mi'l  colleges  which  are  scattered  over 
the  I'nited  States  and  Canada  they 
WOu!d  get  probably  as  good  an  aver- 
.'g.'  pnvlnction  as  on  the  poultry 
farm.  They  have  many  conditions 
present  which  are  not  present  on  the 
average  farm,  and  they  have  other 
condit'ons  that  are  probably  more  fa- 
vorab'e.  Considering  all  things,  we 
.shotiltl  get  somewhere  near  the  aver- 
age' production  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

i  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  production  is  somewhere 
about  too  eggs,  .\t  the  Maine  station 
they  had  a  production  of  120  eggs  per 
hen  on  an  average.  They  have  been 
working  on  the  trap  nest  system  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  their  record  last  year  was  134 
eggs  per  hen.  which  means  that  they 
had  a  gain  of  about  14  ecgs  per  hen 
over  earlier  records.  I  think  that 
you  produce  a  wonderful  improvement 
by  selection  in  the  first  one  or  two 
years,  and  after  that  progress  becomes 
slow.  You  must  have  a  great  many 
conditions  favorable  to  make  advance- 
ment. From  wdiat  Prof.  Gowell  has 
told  me.  they  had  not  used  any  males 
in  their  breeding  pens  that  have  not 
been  produced  from  hens  th.it  produce 
200  eggs  per  hen  per  year.  AU  the 
hens,  in  their  breeding  pons  h.ivc 
been  bred  from  hens  that  laid  160  eggs 
per  year,  so  they  might  be  termed 
strong  producers.  Xo  hen  is  used  for 
hreedintr  pnrpn«es  until  after  her  ci^c: 
record  h.is  been  known  for  12  months. 


It  bi-.'its  all  how  <ouie  people  who 
kei  p  ehiekiiis  allow  liee  to  j,^et  a  start, 
then  potter  around  .ill  suiumer  fight- 
ing the  p.-!-.  On  w,i-h  d.iv-  try  car- 
rying out  the  -nil-  ( boiling  hot)  and 
■sprinkling  them  o\er  every  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  chicken  house. — 
I'arm  Journal. 
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Dairymen  are  discarding  mangers 
and  are  feeding  hay  and  grain  on  a 
floor  from  i  to  3  inches  higher  than 
the  one  the  cow  stands  on. 


Dr.  Kathryn  Standly,  of  Brookfield, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
hoik  as  a  delegate  from  Missouri  to 
the  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis, to  be  held  in  Washington, 
September  21st  to  October  12th.  This 
convention  meets  trieiinially  and  this 
is  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in 
America. 


The  Jersej'  cow  Financial  Countess 
1 55 too  beats  the  record  and  now 
stands  at  the  head  on  the  butter  fat 
test  during  one  year.  The  test  was 
made  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
h-xperimeiit  Station.  For  this  period 
her  record  is  13.248  pounds  of  milk 
and  935  pound-  of  butter,  the  latter 
being  31  pounds  less  than  her  own 
weight. 


We  will  take  your  subscription  and 
a  friend's,  each  one  year,  for  $1.00,  if 
sent  in  before  December  31,  1908. 


FOR    SALE   OR   EXCHANGE. 
Only  Two  Ceutit  n  Word. 

At!  classified.  Each  initial  or  number 
eounted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  ttian  25  eents  each 
i.sue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  coveiing  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
mii«t  he  sent  witli  every  order. 
This   Department    for   Live   Stock   Only. 


CATTLE. 


Jl'.'t.sms — Combination      and      Golden 
I,.ail.      I'or    sale — 10    cows.    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.       S.    E.    NIVIN,    Landen- 
borg.   Pa. 


1*1  RE-RRED   Holstein    Bull    Calf.     EM- 
.trible    for    registration.        Also    high- 
p- Tile    bull     calf.     MADISON    COOPER, 
101   Court,  Watertown,  N.   V. 


Fin  R  High-bred  Registered  Bull 
Calves,  from  fi  weeks  old  up  to  1  yr., 
at  farmers'  priees.  I'or  full  deprrip- 
tion  and  pedigree  address  S.  F.  WIL- 
LIAM.S,   Canton.   Pa. 


HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINAS  »\  best  strains  at 
half  price  now.  Large,  long  pigs, 
gilts,  sows  and  boars.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular  ami  particulars.  A.  F. 
SIEFKER,   Defiance.  M-. 


FOR    SVI.E — S-'ine    f\nc   Yorkshire    Pigs 
— no   better  stuck    in    V.    S.     Just    im- 
ported—new   bloid.      A.    A.    BRADLEY. 
Fre%vsburv.   N.   Y. 


Prices  right:  Hosts  right — I.tirse  Edk- 
Hmh  Rrrkohlre  and  l.nncr  Rone  Polond- 
Chlnii  Host*— An V thing  f'om  8  weeks 
t  >  toatcd  sows  and  bo.nrs  ready  for  ser- 
vice. Write  vour  wants. 
GI'SS   RRIWER.       -     «     Snnmnn.  Ind. 


REGISTERED  Dut-oc  Swine.  Bred  Sows 
f]"^.     Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  "WM. 
HARSHMAN,   Thurmont.    Md. 


REGISTERED  Duroc  Jo»-sey  Hogs  for 
sale  at  panic  prices.  Beautiful  gilts 
bred  to  farrow  this  mi->nih  and  next. 
April  pig".  Address  ROIUXSON  BROS., 
Mvers,  Ky. 


MISCEI.I.AXEOl'S. 


r.oiiig  niitid,  Barry  Co 
Iowa  Citv,  I-*  .     cancure 


WANTED— 30    Por-cf    Fwes,    young 
and    good   quality.       State     number 
and    price.     Address    P.    P.    GHEEN, 
Willow  Grove,  Pa. 
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WASHING  PIGS. 


A  General  Review  of  Crop  Conditions 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
finds,  from  the  reports  of  the  corres- 
pondents and  agents  of  the  Bureau, 
as  follows: 

The  condition  of  corn  on  August  i 
was  82.5  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  com- 
pared 82.8  last  month.  82.8  on  August 
I,  1907.  and  83.1  the  ten-year  average 
on   August   I. 

Preliminary  returns  indicate  a  yield 
of  winter  wheat  of  about  14.3  bushels 
per  acre,  or  a  total  of  425.940,000 
bushels,  which  compares  with  14.6 
bushels,  and  409.442.000  bushels,  re- 
spectively, the  final  estimates  of  last 
year's  crop.  The  average  iiuality  of 
the  crop  is  90.1,  against  90.5  last  year. 

The  average  condition  of  spring 
wheat  on  August  i  was  80.7  per  cent 
of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  89.4 
month  ago,  79.4  on  August  i,  1907. 
86.9  on  August  I,  1906,  and  82.7  the 
ten-year   average   on   August    i. 

The  condition  of  the  Oats  crop  on 
August  I  was  76.8  per  cent  of  a  nor- 
mal, as  compared  with  85.7  last  month, 
75.6  on  August  1.  1907.  82.8  on  August 
I,  1906.  and  83.8  the  ten-year  average 
on  August   I. 

The  proportion  of  the  oats  crop  of 
last  year  in  the  hands  of  farmers  on 
August  I  is  estimated  at  5.0  per  cent. 
e(|uivalent  to  38,000,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  7.1  per  cent  and  68,- 
000.000  bushels,  respectively,  the  cor- 
responding figures  of  a  year  ago.  In 
Iowa  stocks  arc  6.56().ooo  bushels  less 
and  in  Illinois  2.806,000  bushels  less, 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  condition  of  rye  on  August  i 
or  at  time  of  harvest  was  88.3  per 
cent,  of  a  normal,  as  comiiared  with 
91.2  on  July  I,  1908.  88.9  on  August 
I,  t9Vt  90.8  on  August  1,  1906,  and 
884  the  ten-year  average  at  time  of 
harvest. 

The  average  condition  of  white  po- 
tatoes on  August  I  was  82.9  per  cent 
of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  89.6  on 
July  T,  looK,  88.5  on  August  I,  1907, 
89.0  on  August  I.  1906.  and  86.8  the 
ten-year  average  on   .\ugust    1. 

The  average  conditinii  of  tobacco 
on  .\ugust  T  was  85. S.  a-,  (.ump.ired 
with  Sfi')  oil  Ju!y  1,  ]<t">^.  >^-:.X  <  <u  \\\- 
gust  I.  i<;o7.  i<y.2  on  August  1.  I90(). 
and  i<j.,^  the  ten-year  average  on  Au- 
gust   I. 

Preliminary  estimati'  of  the  acreage 
of  hay  is  1.2  per  cent  more  than  la>^t 
year,  indicating  a  total  of  44.538,OfMi 
;iiTt->-,  The  coiiflition  of  tlu-  h.iy  cro]> 
on  Au^u>«t  I  was  <j2  1  as  coniparrd 
with  •)_'6  la^t  month,  about  Hj  rm  Au- 
gU'^t  I.  1<K»7.  and  a  trn  \iar  avrr.igi' 
on    .\ugu>t    I    ><{  approxini.'itily  88. 


(  )n  Au-ti^t  T.  crop  condition-  in  the 
I'nited  Slati--  were  in  the  aggrigate 
>«»im\vliat  brtlcr  (j  prr  ciiil  >  th.in  a 
\ear  ago.  but  --hiLihtly  <l  I'tr  ccni  )  be 
low  ;i  t('n-y<'ar  average  eoiiditi<iii  iiii 
that  il.itc.  (  )l'  tlif  en.p-  that  are 
aI)o\f  tlu-  average  may  be  mentioned 
winter  whe.it,  hay.  cf»tton  and  tobacco. 
Corn,  barley,  rye.  fjuckwhe.it.  ajiplcs, 
and  l1:i\  aiH-  vji^htly  bclnw  the  aver- 
.iLje,  polat'M'-  .il)i.\c  5  |M  r  crnl  below, 
.'itid  o.iiv  marly  10  pi  r  cent  below  the 
.'ivtr.iKc 

The    conditions    vary,      liowcvtr,    in 


the    diflferent    sections    of   the   United 
States. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  general 
conditions  are  slightly  better  (i  per 
cent)  than  a  year  ago,  and  slightly 
below  (2  per  ctiit)  the  ten-year  aver- 
age condition  on  August  i.  Corn, 
wheat,  and  apples  are  slightly  to  mod- 
erately above  the  average  condition, 
while  hay.  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, and  l)arley  are  below;  tbe  de- 
tieiency  in  condition  of  potatoes  is 
,'ibout  10  i)er  cent,  and  of  hay  about 
4  per  cent. 

In  the  North  Central  States  which 
are  h'ast  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
general  crop  conditions  are  about  I 
])er  cent,  below  a  year  ago  and  about 
4  per  cent  below  the  average.  Corn 
is  about  7  per  cent  below,  oats  18  per 
cent  below,  jtotatocs  4  per  cent  below, 
apples  20  per  cent  below,  and  tobacco 
6  per  cent  below  the  average.  Hay 
is  good,  being  about  10  per  cent, 
above  the  average;  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
and  grapes  are  slightly  above,  and 
peaches  are  about  50  per  cent  above 
the    average. 

In  the  North  Central  States  West 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  crop  condi- 
tions in  the  aggregate  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  ten-year  average,  and 
nearly  3  per  cent  better  than  a  year 
ago.  Hay  alone  of  the  important 
crops  is  materially  above  (14  per  cent) 
the  average;  rye  is  slightly  better  and 
peaches  about  40  per  cent  better  than 
the  average.  I'ractically  all  the  other 
important  crops  show  a  more  or  less 
lower  condition  than  the  average, 
corn  being  about  2  per  cent,  wheat  2 
t«>  3  per  cent,  oats  6  per  cent,  flax  2 
per  cent,  barley  3  per  cent,  and  apples 
20  per  cent,  respectively,  below.  The 
condition  of  potatoes  is  about  the  av- 
erage. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States  crop 
cnn<litions  are  favorable,  being  about 
4  per  cent  better  than  a  year  ago  and 
nearly  5  per  cent  above  the  average. 
Rice  and  potatoes  are  the  only  ones 
r)f  the  important  crops  which  are  be- 
low their  ten-year  averages.  The  rel- 
ative betterment  of  the  otlur  import- 
;im  crops;  above  their  .average  i<,  cot- 
ton. 5  per  cent,  corn  3  per  cent,  hay 
I"  !>  r  ctnt.  wheat  4  per  cent,  tobacco 
<>  per  cent,  sweet  pot.atoes  nearly  1 
per  cent,  apples  25  per  cent,  peaches 
-lo  pir  trill,  and  oats  4  per  cent.  1 


In  the  South  Central  States,  also, 
conditions  are  favorable,  being  about 
8  per  cent  better  than  a  year  ago,  and 
2  per  cent  better  than  the  average. 
Cotton,  the  most  important  crop,  has 
the  same  condition  as  the  ten-year  av- 
erage. Corn  is  3  per  cent  above  the 
average,  hay  8  per  cent,  wheat  6  per 
cent,  tobacco  5  per  cent,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, oats,  and  rice,  each  4  per  cent, 
and  peaches  10  per  cent,  respectively, 
above  their  average  condition.  Ap- 
ples are  12  per  cent  below,  and  pota- 
toes, sorghum,  and  sugar  cane  are 
each  slightly  below  the  average  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  far  Western  States,  condi- 
tions arc  not  so  favorable,  being  about 
5  per  cent  below  a  year  ago,  and  near- 
ly 5  per  cent  below  the  ten-year  aver- 
age condition.  Nearly  all  the  im- 
portant crops  are  below  the  average. 
Peaches,  however,  are  about  15  per 
cent  btter.  and  grapes  slightly  better. 
The  approximate  extent  of  deficiency 
in  the  condition  of  other  crops  is, 
hay.  8  per  cent;  wheat,  6  per  cent; 
barley,  8  per  cent;  oats,  4  per  cent; 
potatoes,  5  per  cent,  and  apples,  i  per 
cent. — C.  C.  Clark,  Acting  Chief  of 
lUireau. 


PERSUASIVE. 


A  rural  manufacturer  duns  his  debt- 
ors in  the  following  novel  manner: 
"All  persons  knowing  themselves  in- 
debted to  this  concern  are  requested 
to  call  and  settle.  All  those  indebt- 
ed to  this  concern,  and  not  knowing 
it.  are  requested  to  call  and  find  out. 
Those  knowirfg  themselves  to  be  in- 
debted, and  not  wishing  to  call,  are 
re(iucstcd  to  stay  at  one  place  long 
enough  for  us  to  reach  them." — Har- 
per's Weekly. 

A  bit  of  sensible  advice,  applicable 
everywhere,  is  given  by  the  Altoona 
Tribune  in  its  editorial  columns,  as 
follows:  "The  young  man  who  im- 
plores the  newspapers  to  take  care  of 
his  interests  when  he  gets  into  a  dis- 
pute with  the  law  should  think  of  all 
these    things    beforehand." 


Stock  yard  reports  indicate  less  cat- 
tle being  fed  corn  on  grass  than  for 
years.  The  very  high  price  of  this, 
as  well  a-  all  other  grain,  doubtless 
has  much  to  do  with  this. 


We  would  like  to  sell  twenty  cows 
— 2  to  7  years  old — most  of  which  are 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  some  recently 
fresh.  Every  one  sound  and  right  in 
every  particular.  Tuberculine  tested. 
They  are  splendidly  bred,  of  good 
size,  great  dairy  cows,  and  will  please 
the  purchasers.  A  great  opportunity 
to  secure  absolutely  sound  cows  that 
are  wonderful  producers  at  reasonable 
prices. 


Pontiac   Calj-pao. 


TBE  STEVENS    BROSHASFINGS  COWPANY, 


BrooKaftd*  M***^. 


t-iverpool*  N.  Y. 


#.; 
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Pigs  glory  in  wallowing  in  the  mire, 
and  the  most  filthy  holes  provide 
them  with  conditions  which  appear 
to  give  them  the  greatest  delight. 
Some  assume  that  when  they  roll  in 
the  mud  they  are  desirous  of  getting 
dirty.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  the 
reverse  seems  to  be  the  case.  No 
pig  I  have  ever  owned  has  gone  on 
enjoying  having  a  crusty  coat  on  any 
part  of  its  body.  When  hampered 
with  such  they  soon  rub  and  scratch 
with  the  object  of  getting  it  off,  and 
tliey  find  peace  and  relief  in  this.  I 
believe  they  often  take  to  the  mucky 
mud-holes  to  roll  and  get  the  harden- 
ed softened.  I  have  always  noticed 
that  a  pig  with  a  thick  layer  of  dirt 
on  it  will  roll  on  the  slush  much  soon- 
er and  more  often  than  one  that  is 
clean,  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  by 
practice  that  pigs  that  are  kept  clean 
are  more  contented  and  thrive  much 
better  than  those  that  are  always  on 
fidgets  with  an  irritating  coat.  In 
warm  weather  they  will  rush  into  the 
pools  and  streams  and  have  a  bath, 
but  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in 
that.  How  they  do  enjoy  a  good 
scrub  and  they  almost  seem  to  take 
pride  in  avoiding  dirt  afterwards,  but 
the  clean  skin  does  not  suggest  a  re- 
turn to  the  additional  filth.  When 
pigs  are  being  turned  out  on  the  clean 
grass,  I  would  urge  that  all  be  scrub- 
bed before  they  go  out.  Use  a  liquid 
composed  of  one  gallon  of  hot  water, 
half  a  pint  of  parafin  oil,  and  two 
ounces  of  soft  soap,  when  all  para- 
sites will  be  killed,  dirt  removed  and 
clean,  sweet  skin  supplied.  Extra 
feeding  may  cause  pigs  that  have 
come  to  a  standstill  to  develop  more 
freely,  but  I  can  say  a  good  wash 
whenever  necessary,  will   move   them 


OAKS    HOTEL    CO. 

THE    KENMORE 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  HOTELS  IN  THE 

CITY. 
Baropeaa  Pl««.         fl.50   and   Upward*. 

Within  five  minutes  walk  of  the  Capitol 

BuUdingrs.  and  one  block  from 

Union  Depot. 


LAFAYETTE    HOTEL,        Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
NEU'   ROCHESTER,        Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

100    Rooma    and    Bathj    175    Rooms 
vTlth  Hot  and  Cold  Runnlns  \%'ater. 

Busses  meet  ALL  TRAINS  and  BOATS. 
J.    A.    OAKS,   Proprietor, 

ALSO  THE  LAKESIDE  HOTEL,  new- 
ly built  in  1907,  Thompson's  Lake,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  Helderberg  Mountains.  17 
miles  from  Albany.  Altitude  1650  feet. 
Hot  and  cold  runnlngr  water,  tub  and 
shower  baths.  Service  unexcelled. 
Rates  moderate.  Boatlngr.  flshlngr.  hunt- 
ing, golf,  tennis,  etc.  Good  livery. 
Send    for   booklet. 

J.  M.  OAK*.  Maaaser. 
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r/ff  OI^fAT  COfT REMEDY 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  SPECIFIC 
FOR  ALL  TROUBLES  OF  BAB  AND  TEATS 

Cow»*  Relief  is  a  chemical  compound  especially  prepared  as  a  specific 
remedy  for  the  troublesome  disorders  of  the  bag  and  teats.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific preventive  and  remedy  for  Caked  Ba^,  caused  by  garget,  injury  over- 
feedmg  or  calving;  Sore  or  Injured  Teats.  Spider  ii\  the  Teat.  Stricture.  Hard 
Milkers.  Cow-Pox,  and  similar  troubles.  It  goes  directly  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  relieves  congestion,  breaks  up  bunches  that  interfere  with  the 
natural  flow  of  milk,  and  causes  a  normal  milk-secretion  without  resorting 
to  constitutional  treatment.     Cows'  Relief 

MAKES  EASY  MILKERS 

and  IS  invaluable  to  any  dairyman  or  farmer  for  heifers  with  their  first 
calf,  to  remove  the  soreness  and  swelling  that  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
kickers  and  hard  milkers.  It  is  a  positive  preventive  and  remedy  for 
bpider  m  the  Teat  if  applied  at  the  first  sign  of  the  trouble. 

*'I  try  to  keep  Cows*  Relief  always  on 
hand.  Ft»r  sores  and  swelling  in  cows'  bags 
and  teats  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw." 

B.  B.  Turner,  Broadrun,  Va. 

We  have  hundreds  of  such  letters.    Ask  your  Dealer  for  Cowt'  Relief. 

If  he  can  not  supply  you  write  to  us  enclosing  $1.00  for  large  package 
prepaid  (enough  for  four  or  five  ordinary  cases) ,  Goldine  Cow  Watch  Charm 
and  our  FREE  BOOK  concerning  Cow  Troubles. 

.^JSi^JJi'L™""!/  ^^^  '.'  ??"  f*  not  smtlsfled  Onarantee  on  every  packaee.  Or  send  na 
ruraSS3'!)SrB"<^VSL*d''g^i;^"^^*;«1F^I,^^^^^^^^  eacThave..nd  w 

OUR  HUSBANDS  MFG.  CO.,  718  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


on  wonderfully.  I  have  often  admir- 
ed the  pigs  shown  at  the  big  shows 
for  their  skins.  What  a  difference  if 
they  were  all  filth!  Xo  doubt  much 
Kood    food    is    given    to  them   in    such 


prime  condition,  but  the  finishing 
touch  is  the  clean  coat,  and  to  this 
alone  I  give  considerable  credit  for 
their  superiority. — W.    R.   Gilbert. 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age 


It  loads  Potatoes,  Grain,  Stones,  Etc. 
It  saves  your  back^-cost  low. 
If  you  don't  buy  it  you  pay  for  it  any 

how — in  help 
Send  for  circular. 


Simplex  Wagon  Leader  Co,,      OXFORD,  PA. 
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Mnj  of  Hrtals 

Will  Make  More 
Millionaires  than 
Gold  and   Silver 


MUiNESOTA  1fH>N  MINES.  SrEAMlSfi'mELS 


jAT-     wvo^/f 


Bi^  Fortunes  are  Bein^ 

Made  Every  Day  in 

Minnesota  Iron  Lands 


Yes.  Not  only  biij  fortunes  but  little  ones.  The 
smaller  people  are  gettint?  "a  show"  at  the  Rreat  pio- 
fits.  Farmers,  merchants,  and  others  who  have  mon-^y 
in  the  iron-bearini?  lands  in  Crow  Winvj  County,  Minne- 
sota, are  getting  profits  in  cash  that  exceed  their  fondest 
hopes.  These  iron-bearing  lands  are  money-makers  for 
those  who  take  out  ore.  They  are  situated  in  the  Cuy- 
una  Iron  Range  which  lies  along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  between  Deerwood  and  Brainerd. 

End  of  Ore  in  Some  Old  Sections 

Although  $1,500,000  in  dividends  were  distributed 
this  year  to  the  stockholders  of  only  one  company  in 
Northern  Minneso- 
ta, still  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  iron 
ore  in  older  sections 
is  getting  scarcer 
and  scarcer  every 
year.  New  mines 
will  have  to  be  open- 
ed in  greater  num-  «,,..,.. 
bers  than  before  in  other  sections.  This  then  is  your 
opportunity.  Many  consider  it  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
We  control  a  quantity  of  iron-bearing  land  m  1  own- 
ship  46,  Range  29,  Crow  Wing  County,  Minnesota  It 
is  but  3*  miles  from  Deerwood,  a  town  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  connects  Duluth  with  Brainerd. 


i^;^ 
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Selling  Prices  of  Land  Near 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  remarkable  ris'  'n  values  and 
to  show  what  the  residents  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity think  of  this  section  we  give  the  following  facts  re- 
garding sales  of  land.  Forty  acres  at  Brainerd  sold  for 
$5000.00  cash.  This  was  an  undeveloped  portion  of 
land— not  a  drill  had  been  used  on  it.  Mr.  A.  L.  Huff- 
man a  year  or  two  back  traded  one  hundred  acres  for  a 
stock  of  groceries  valued  at  $200.00.  This  same  property 
sold  for  $6000.00  cash.  Mr.  Hotfman  got  into  the  deal, 
paying  $600.00  for  a  tenth  interest  and  was  delighted  to 
secure  the  chance.    Thus  you  can  see,  that  property  that 

was      worth       but 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT  FOR 
THE  SMALL  INVESTOR 


A  Rich  Strike  Nearby 


A  short  distance  North  of  this  property  a  prominent 
ore  companv  has  sunk  a  shaft  and  is  now  mining  In 
everv  direction  drills  have  disclosed  valuable  finds  of 
iron  ore  Within  80  rods  of  this  land  drills  have  blocked 
out  forty  millions  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  above  ore  com- 
oany  referred  to  has  offered  to  supply  us  with  money 
and  take  half  of  the  profits.  We  prefer,  however,  to  de- 
velop it  ourselves  and  divide  the  profits  among  those  who 
invest  with  us  in  this  valuable  land. 


$200.00  a  year  or  two 
back    is  now   worth 
thirty  times  as  much. 
(Jther  pieces  in  forty 
acre    lots     sold     for 
$3000.00.        Another 
for  $3250.00,  and  one 
180  acre    piece   sold 
for  $9000  00.     A  few  months  before  this  any  of  these 
lands  could  have  been  purchased  for  $15.00  an  acre.     A 
widow  lady  living  in  Duluth  and  owning  land  in  this 
vicinity  was  offered  $250.00  cash,  a    royalty  of    20  per 
cent    and  $30,000.00    cash   as    a  bonus   in    ca?e   ore  is 
found.     This  unexpected  offer  has  delighted  this  woman 
beyond  measure.     Manv  others  in  the  vicinity  have  had 
the  same  pleasant  experience.     Consequently  we  believe 
it  will  be  an  excellent   opportunity   for  you  to  receive 
good  dividends  on  your  investment. 

We  are  an  organized  corporation, capital  $150,000.00. 
The  price  per  share  is  $10.00  each.  Our  prospectus  and 
other  literature  give  full  description  of  the  property  with 
pictures,  guarantees,  references,  map,  and  ever>'thing 
that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  paper  which  reflects  an 
honest,  straight-forward  and  reliable  investment. 

Send  for  above  prospectus  quick,  ask  any  question. 
W^e  will  give  vou  an  honest,  straight-forward  answer. 


IRON    PR0DUCIM6    LANDS    CO., 

846  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg.,  Winneapolis,  IHInn. 
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,^?^  SUBSCRIPTION^ 
^V     $1.00  A  YEAR 
SINGLE  COPIES 
10  CENTS      ^ 
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ALFALFA  TESTS  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Many  letter^  liaw  hern  received  l>y 
the  expcrimeiu  slalion  innu  the  l';;nii- 
crs  of  I'ennsyUaiiia  during-  the  last 
>i\  i>v  eii»iit  year.s  i)ertainini^  to  alfal- 
fa. I  roni  these  cmiiiminicatinii.-,  it 
ha--  heen  learnetl  that  many  farmers 
lia\e  attempted  to  grow  alfalfa  with 
wiryiiiL;'    dei^recs    of    sneeess. 

XiinKTiius  trials  have  been  made 
under  conditions  that  were  not  at  all 
wtdl  -iiited  for  llie  growth  of  thi-> 
croi).  and  eoii^.(|uently  many  failure-^ 
have  re-'dled.  Tiie  ohjeci  of  thi>  bul- 
letin i>  lo  ;4!ve  >uch  information  i)er- 
tainitii?  to  the  cultixaiion  of  alfalfa 
as  the  experiment  station  ha\e  been 
leen  able  to  gather  from  \arion> 
-omces  where  careful  ob>er\ation> 
Ikinc'  been  iiK'de  and  accur;;!r  n-nlt- 
<  d>lained.  <  M 
a    ^umni;oy: 

I'ir^i  —  I  nder    favi 
alfalfa   viehN  a   mo-.t 


CSC      the      loliUWIllt'      !> 


able       condition- 
-ali>faetorv  cr<i') 


for 


;i, 


oilinj4  and    for  hay. 

Second  —  Alfalfa  -houM  be  cut  wlien 
coniini.;  into  blossom:  if  the  cutting 
is  delayed  until  full  l)loom.  the  >lalk> 
become  more  woody  and  \ery  imdc- 
sirable,  and  the  succeeding  growth 
Stan-  more  s'owly. 

Third— L'ndcr  average  good  condi- 
tion- from  J3  to  30  pounds  of  -eed 
should   be   sown   to   the  acre. 

iMHirth — Summer  or  tall  seeding, 
following  thorough  tillage,  is  recom- 
mended. Spring  seeding  is  more 
likely   to   be   choked   out   by  wee<ls. 

Fifth — Deep,  well  drained  soils  are 
best.     Do  not  sow  on  wet  land. 

Sixth — Alfalfa  thrives  in  a  compact, 
gravelly  soil  of  good  drainage  <iuitc 
as  well  as  in  a  loose  loam. 

Seventh — Alfalfa  grew  best  where  a 
heavy  application  of  phosphoric  acid 
and   potash   had  been  made. 

I'ighth — Five  tons  of  manure  an 
acre  gave  better  results  than  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  contained  in 
50  pounds  of  good  brand  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

Ninth — Turkestan  alfalfa  did  not 
equal   in  yield  the  common  alfalfa. 

Tenth — Fall-seeded  alfalfa  on  dry 
land  will  withstand  severe  winters  of 


lhi>  climate  i»erfect]y;  in  fact,  better 
than   the   coninmu   red   clover. 

I'.leventh — Where     conditions    were 

such  a-  to  ui\e  the  ])lant  a  strong  and 
\igorou>  ,-tart.  mxlules  ;ii)i)earetl  o!i 
the  root-,  \\  lure  plants  were  weak 
ami  -low  in  -t.inin'4  to  grow,  few  of 
lluni  i)o--e.--etl  nodules. 

Twelfth — Lime  has  not  .given  sat- 
i^factory  results.  In  some  instances 
it  has  given  no  ai)preciable  result-;  in 
other  ca.-e-  it  ha-  been  decidedly 
harmful;  in  no  ca-e  wa-  it  applied  to 
ad\  a.nt  age. 

Thirteenth  —  In  -e\er;il  in-tances 
tie  a^fa'fa  wit'  -to, id  the  lir-t  winter 
bin  \\  i-  coirii)\  t(.'!_v  winter-kiHed  dur- 
ing the  -.coll  1.  Tlu'  larg.'r  growth 
M'eni:.  d  to  l;!\  ■  iiii  a--uranci'  of  the 
;'.l>ili:y  of  t'ie  p'ant  to  with-t;;nd  -e- 
\  ■■]-<■  ir.'ezing  if  the  -oil  i-  wet.  —  I'ul- 
I'  t'li  76  J*enn-\lvania  l\\iierimeiit 
St.atii  '11, 


WAGES  AND   RETAIL  FOOD 
PRICES. 


.\u  in\e-ti-:ati"ii  of  the  ])rincipal 
wage  working  occupation.-  in  ^.\t><) 
establi-hments  repre-enling  the  ])rin- 
cit>al  manufaciuring  and  mechanical 
industries  of  the  country  showed  that 
the  average  wage-  per  hour  in  1907 
were  .^7  ]>er  cent,  higher  than  in  I90<>, 
the  regular  hour-  of  l.ibor  per  week 
were  0.4  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1906. 
and  the  number  of  emjdoye.s  in  the 
establishments  investigated  was  I.O 
per   cent,   greater  than   in    lf)0<i. 

Investigations  covering  the  sales  of 
1. 014  dealers  in  68  localities  show  that 
the  retail  prices  of  30  principal  arti- 
cles of  food,  weighed  according  to 
coiisumi)tion  in  representative  work- 
ingmen's  families.  Were  4.2  per  cent, 
higher  in  1907  than  in  1906.  As  the 
advance  in  retail  i)riccs  from  ifio6  to 
19^)7  was  greater  than  the  advance  in 
w.'igcs  i>er  hour,  the  purchasing  power 
of  an  hour's  wages,  as  measured  by 
food,  was  slightly  less  in  1907  than  in 
1906,  the  decrease  being  one-half  of 
f>ne  per  cent. 

Average  hourly  wages  in  1907  were 
higher  than  in  any  other  year  of  the 
18  year  period,  1890  to  1907,  and  more 


than  JO  per  cent,  higher  than  the  av- 
erage in  any  year  frotn  1890  to  1900. 
As  compared  in  each  case  with  the 
average  lor  the  10  year  period,  1890 
to  1899,  average  hourly  wages  in  1907 
were  j8.8  ])er  cent,  higlier.  the  num- 
ber of  eni])lo\  V  r-  in  the  e>tablishmcnts 
imestigated  wa-  44.4  pr  cent,  greater, 
and  the  average  hours  of  labor  per 
week   were   5  o  ]ier   cent,    lower. 

The  a\erage  ]irice  oi  iimui  in  1907 
was  al-o  higlu  r  than  in  any  Dther 
year  of  the  iH  year  i)rriod.  iS()o  to 
1907.  The  average  price  of  30  prin- 
cipal articles,  weighed  according  to 
family  con-umption  of  the  various  ar- 
ticle-, Wa-  _'o.6  per  cent,  higher  in  1907 
than  the  a\erage  price  for  the  lO 
year-  from  1"^')^  to  1X1)9.  Compared 
with  the  a\erig'  for  the  -ame  10  year 
jieriod,  \hv  i>urcha-ing  power  of  an 
hour-  wages  in  1907  was  ().8  per  cent. 
L'l  e.at  er. 

riu  increase  in  average  hourly 
wau  -  in  \')>7  o\rr  l<ri''  wa-  (juite 
gi'iur.al.  oi-eurn;;g  in  41  of  the  41  in- 
dn-trii-  co\(rr'l  lt\  the  m  ve-i  igat  ion. 
Thr  u;itate-t  iiKTea-e  wa-  in  the  man- 
i'laetnre  (il  co;iiiii  good-,  where  the 
.iverage  wag.s  p^r  Imnr  111  1907  were 
IJ.«)  per  cent,  higher  than  in  190!).  In 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  wood 
]julp  the  increa-e  was  10.  i  per  cent.; 
in  eight  other  industries  the  increase 
wa-  live  per  cent,  less  than  10  per 
cent,  and  in  .V)  industries  the  increase 
was  less  than  3  per  cent.  In  Besse- 
mer steel,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
wages  of  0.9  per  cent.  In  the  41  in- 
dustries as  a  whole,  weighed  accord- 
ing to  the  imi»oriance,  the  increase  in 
wages   i)er  hour  was  3.7  per  cent. 

Of  the  30  articles  of  food  covered 
by  the  investigation  29  were  higher 
in  price  in  19*7  than  in  I90(j.  The 
articles  which  showed  the  greatest 
advance  in  prices  are  flour  8,9  per 
cent.;  butter  8.0  per  cent.;  evaporated 
api)lcs7.8  per  cent.;  milk  -.;i  per  cent.; 
corn  meal  6.8  per  cent.;  cheese  6.7 
per  cent.,  and  potatoes  5.4  per  cent. 
The  only  article  wdiich  showed  a  de- 
crease is  tea.  the  decrease  being  0.2 
per  cent.  The  average  prices  of  20 
of  the  30  articles  were  higher  in  1907 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  18  year 
period,  iSga  to  1907. 


Duroc-Jersey  Hog's  For  SsAe 


The  above  pictures  are  from  photos  of  animals  in  my  herd.     I  have  these  kind   for   sale.     A   fine   lot  of   Spring 

pigs    ready.     Write    me  at  once  for  prices. 


W.  F.  HARSHMAN, 


Thurmont,  Md 
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Important  ideas  tKat  sHould  receive    tHe    close    attention    of    every    breeder.     Give 

tHe  contents  of  tHis    page    careful    tKotig'Ht.      Exaxnine    tHis    issue  carefully 

and  tKen  ^vrite  us  fully  on  any  idea  tHat  comes  to  you 

tKat  \irould  beneftt  our  readers. 


The  reports  from  all  over  the  country  points  to  sharper 
competition  this  year  at  the  shows  than  ever  before.  The 
quality  has  been  up  to  standard  and  while  the  standard 
rises  every  year  this  is  so  slowly  that  one  hardly  notices 
the  diflferencc  in  the  best  animals  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  but  »iuiie  a  change  can  be  seen  when  the  best 
class  of  today  i*  compared  with  that  of  ten  years  ago. 
While  this  is  so.  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  high  class  animals  has  greatly  increased.  In- 
stead of  one  we  find  them  by  the  hundreds,  and  this  is 
a  very  encouraging  point  lor  breeders. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good"  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.     While   one   hears  on  every  hand   that 

thi-r.-  i-^  not  the  demaiiil  for  thorou;ch1>reds  that  there  was 
tweniN  \iar-  ,1-40.  tin-  i-  o:i!y  -o  amoutr  the  potirer  grades, 
C'i.iiil.etitioii  .inion^  the  min  he-i  i-  much  strtinirrr  than 
it  wa-,  and  where  there  wa-  one  buyer  twenty  year-  au;.. 
for  the  best  there  are  hundreds  fday.  I'.very  lueeder  is 
striviiiur  to  be  on  top  ;md  thi-  cr.  ates  a  much  greater  de- 
mand for  the  top-.  Il  i-  ihi-  conipetitiou  and  rivalry  that 
h,is  l)roui.dit  the  better  cla-s  of  li\e  -to^k  -.f  all  kinds  on 
everv  farm  in  th.e  country.  There  cm  he  no  b.ickward 
step  .and  the  day  of  poorly  bred  anitnals  is  jta-t.  With 
the  improvement  of  better  -lock  on  the  farm  comes  larger 
inci  'Uies. 
f 

In  the  improvement  of  live  -lock  we  wish  to  urt;e  ui»on 
brei-ders  the  Uice^sity  of  clo~e  in-pection  into  the  breeding 
of  the  animals  which  they  intend  to  keep  throuiihout  the 
comin;4  year.  It  i-  only  l)y  having  the  ancestry  of  the  very 
be-t  that  one  can  de]iend  with  any  certainty  upon  the  re- 
snlts  to  be  obtaine.l  in  the  future.  The  tendency  in  l>reed- 
inu  i-  alv  i\s  to  re\ert  back,  and  e\ery  breeder  must  keep 
this  in  miml  when  he  i-;  makiuK  a  selection  for  improve- 
ment. We  would  prefer  a  trood  .average  animal  with  first- 
c1a*s  ancestry  ten  timi-  over  to  the  show  animal  that  is  a 
"-port"  from  poor  ancestors.  The  first  will  produce  far 
better  results. 


Wc  have  received  a  great  many  favorable  comments 
uptui  the  change  made  in  Blooded  Stock.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  change  made  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  oor  readers.  So  far  we  have  had  no  com- 
plaints regarding  the  advance  in  our  subscription  price, 
which  will  take  effect  January  ist.  We.  do  not  wish  to 
give  undue  notice  to  the  change  and  all  our  old  subscrib- 
ers as  well  as  new  ones  can  have  their  subscription  ad- 
vanced two  years  for  '$i.(X)  ifsent  to  us  on  or  before 
Jatiuary  1st.  Now  is  the  time  to  have  this  attended  to. 
Do  it  at  once. 

It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  send  samples  of 
Pdeiodcd  Stock  for  <listribution  to  any  person  attending 
pttblic  sales  or  intblic  meetings  of  any  kind.  Any  sub- 
agents   mav   be  able  to  secure  for  us 


»cn]in''n-  that  our 
will  be  paid  for  1)\  a  hbera!  commission.  We  will  be 
-lad  to  correspond  with  anyone  at  any  time,  giving  full 
information  regarding  our  terms  to  agents. 

(>\\in,u  to  chan.!.re  in  date  oi  i--ue  of  Blooded  Stock  a 
nundur  of  ;id\  erti-ements  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for 
iuseriion.  IMea-e  remember  that  all  advertisements  should 
reach  u-  not  later  than  the  15th  of  month  preceding  date 
i>i  is-ue.  Th.it  is,  .anything  for  our  November  number 
should  reach  us  by  the  13th  of  October  and  earlier  if  pos- 
sible. 

(  )nr  printin.u:  bn-ines-;,  which  includes  letter  heads,  cn- 
\r'.>]u-,  tiook\i~.  i,{  every  de-cription,  catalogues,  etc.,  is 
fa-t  increa-inu',  l\r-oii-.  wishing  first  class  work  and  the 
kind  that  attract-  attention  and  makes  sales  should  cor- 
respond with  us  before  having  printing  done  elsewhere. 

I'.very  owner  of  pedigreed  stock  should  advertise  their 
surpln-  animals  in  Pdooded  Stock.  A  ready  sale  can  be 
had  for  them  at  good  price-.  Dollars  can  be  made  out 
of  a  small  advertisement  that  will  cost  only  a  few  cents. 
tiel  your  ad,  in  etirly  for  the  November  issue. 


Pawe  Two. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1908. 


TO     THE     BEGINNER 


BY  PROF.  S.  C.  PLUMB. 


THK  younjr  brt-eder  should  start  right.  Having  decid- 
ed to  raise  pure  bred  Berkshires,  he  should  make 
his  standard  a  high  one.  First,  carefully  read  such 
literature  as  may  be  obtainable  upon  their  history,  char- 
acteristics, breeding  and  management.  Learn  what  you 
can  of  the  ditiferent  families  and  individuals  that  iiave 
become  famous  in  the  show  ring  or  breeding  herd.  Study 
pedigrees  so  that  you  tnay  be  able  to  trace  the  ancestry  of 
an  animal,  and  so  know  what  you  are  getting  in  blood 
lines  when  you  buy.  Send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Berkshire  Association.  Springfield.  111.,  and  secure  a 
copy  of  the  I'.erkshirc  Year  Book.  Get  the  addresses  of 
some  of  the  be>i  known  breeders  f»f  Berkshires.  and  go 
and  viMt  them  and  carefully  inspect  their  animals,  build- 
ing>  and  ineth(jds  of  breeding,  feeding  and  management. 
Such  visits  are  an  inspiration.  At  each  place  take  notes 
of  animals  of  such  character  as  you  desire  and  can  afford 
to  buy.  and  after  your  inspection  is  concluded,  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  buy  most  intelligently  and  satisfactor- 
ily from  among  the  pigs  examined.  Never  purchase  an 
animal  without  having  first  seen  him,  if  you  can  p(»s>ibly 
help  it. 

Be  careful  to  buy  first-class  individuals.  Remember 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  if  one  wishes  to 
establish  a  breeding  herd.  Cheap  animals  are  in  reality 
e.xpensivc.  Be  very  particular  to  have  a  male  of  high  in- 
dividual merit,  and  .1  descendant  of  stock  of  character,  and 
if   possible   of   winning   blood. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  laws  of  breeding.  Study 
the  works  of  Darwin  on  "Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication." and  Miles  on  "Stock  Breeding."  It  is  an  old, 
w^ell  established  law.  that  "like  begets  like"  in  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  more  perfect  the  ani- 
mal the  greater  the  likelihood  of  it  transmitting  its  (juality 
to  succeeding  generations.  Some  of  the  famous  Berk- 
shire boars  have  achieved  reputation,  not  only  because  of 
tine  conformation,  but  aKo  fr)r  having  power  to  transmit 
th.ir  (lualities  to  their  offspring.  This  po%vcr.  known  as 
potency,  is  a  most  important  one  in  developing  a  herd.  If 
the  breeding  stock  lack-,  it.  unsatisfactory  results  will  sure- 
ly follow.  Of  two  animals  the  male  should  be  the  nio.^t 
prepotent,  as  his  influence  extends  all  through  the  herd, 
while  tliat  of  the  female  is  limited  to  her  descendants  only. 

Practice  vigorous  selection,  as  means  of  improvement. 
Remember  that  the  narr.nv  loin,  poor  ham.  thin  chest,  or 
any  d.  fi  ct  in  e.  .rforniation  will,  in  all  probability,  be  tran>- 
niutr.l  to  the  next  .generation,  if  the  animal  having  this  or 
that  (lefrrt  is  used  as  a  breeder.  It  is  a  >hamc  that  ^o 
many  inu  ri-.r  .mimals  are  used  in  the  breeding  herd,  and 
their  nan,,-  enr..'Ir.l  in  the  herd  bo.,kv  Thev  ought  to 
be  e-i.v  .!..!  ir,,,  p,.rk  lor  ,1„.  tabh-  willmi  the  JatluM  na- 


sonal)!e  i)erio(l  of  time.  A  small  herd  of  well  selected  an- 
iniai^  i>  of  inlinitely  greater  credit  to  the  breeder  than  a 
larger  herd  eoniaining  iiunierou>  inferior  ones.  Every 
inferior  anim.il  in  a  breediiii,^  her. I  tends  to  depreciate  the 
general  (|nali!>-  of  the  exhibition  ni.ide  by  the  breeder.  In 
laet.  hi.i.rli  cla--  -io,knun  wlio  NJ^it  a  herd  of  this  character 
cannot  bii>.  fail  to  receive  a  practical  impression.  The 
novice  >liould  remember  that  the  application  of  a  practice 
of  judiciou.s  selection,  h.is  been  the  means  of  developing 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  herds  in  the  world.  When 
I.ord  Rivers  was  asked  how  he  bred  such  fine  greyhounds, 
he  replied,  'l  breed  many  and  h.iiig  many."  He  only  sav- 
ed the  be>t. 

We  nee<l  more  hidi  ideal>  .miong  th^  r.ank  and  file  of 
those  who  grow  live  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  A  man 
cannot  be  a  >uccess  as  a  breeder  unl...  he  has  an  ideal 
animal  in  mind,  the  development  of  which  he  ever  studies 
to  attain.  Me  probably  will  imt  pnidtu-e  the  perfect  ani- 
mal, but  he  will  take  iii.iny  Mep>  in  adv.mce  of  that  aver- 
age standanl  which  th.  ordinary  man  is  content  with,  and 
above  which  we  should  all  strive  to  pass. 

Ihe  I5erk~hire  has  become  famous  the  world  over  for 
his  superior  .|ua;ity.  and  this  js  very  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  breeders  of  great  judgment  and  ability  have  made 
use  of  the  correct  i-rinciple^  ..f  bree<ling  and  thus  assisted 
ni  establishing  the  breed. 


VALUE  IN  CROSSING  AND  GRADING. 

As  attested  by  history.  Berk.hires  have  been  far  more 
u^ed  th;m  any  other  breed  in  crossing  up  and  grading, 
beveral  breeds  in  h.ngland  and  Ireland  owe  mtich  of  their 
excellence  to  Berkshire  blood.  That  excellent  and  popu- 
lar  bree.l.  the  l'.,';,n<l  China,  had  the  topsione  of  perfec- 
non  put  upon  it  by  Berkshires.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Can  ,  1  they  have  been  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  im- 
proving  Uk  common  stocks  of  the  country  than  any 
"  •'"  ^''7"  ■  '  ''  «amc  is  probably  true  of  the  United 
^tates.  J  xceiicnce  m  form,  inherent  vigor,  and  purity  of 
re<  d,ng.  long  and  car,-  -  ,   •  • -ted.  give  them  trans- 

t..nn:n^  „..vver  m  a  r..ma..ab.e  .iegr.  .■       \„d  the  intermc- 

;■' :^''  ,    '   ^^'''^■^'   »''^y  '■ •  in   Mze,  admits   of  their 

•'     '  '"    T'^fduction   of  pigs 

fd    in    -rlrrti.m    an>!    ■ 


On- 
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RIVERSIDE  FARM,    ROSCOE,    ILL. 

SITUATED  IN  ROCK  RIVER  VALLEY  AND  OWNED  BY  A.  J.  LOVEJOY. 


n-HIS  Farm  was  founded  in  1840  by  the  father  of  the 
present  owner,  Mr.  A.  J.  Lovej(^y,  and  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  Rock  River  Valley  in  Northern  Illinois, 
in  Winnebago  County,  just  a  short  ride  out  from  Rock- 
ford.  111.  The  farm  borders  on  Rock  River  for  a  mile 
and  naturally  is  very  picturesque.  The  present  owner  was 
born  on  this  farm  in  1845  and  spent  his  early  life  here,  and 
was  always  much  interested  and  became  so  attached  to  the 
phce  that  when  it  was  to  be  sold  could  not  consent  to  see 
it  pass  into  strange  hands,  and  after  the  appraiser>  place<l 
a  value  on  the  farm  he  purchased  it  and  has  occupied  it 
since  1876,  when  the  commencement  was  made  in  building 
up  the  present  business,  which  is  the  breeding  of  pure 
bred  live  stock,  of  which  a  specialty  is  made  of  P.erkshire 
hogs  and  Shropshire  sheep,  together  with  other  .stock. 
From  the  very  smallest  beginning  and  under  adverse 
circumstances  the  business  has  grown  to  an   International 


type  is  a  long  smooth  hog  with  good  strong  back,  good 
hams,  good  bone  and  strong  feet,  with  a  short  nose  and 
wide  face  well  dished,  full  d  good  feeding  quality.  Such 
hogs  or  pigs  are  always  ready  for  the  top  of  any  market 
at  from  six  months  of  age  on  up.  Strictly  speaking  we 
have  been  constructive  breeder-,  always  striving  to  attain 
the  ideal,  or  as  near  this  as  we  djuld.  We  have  never 
been  speculators  <m  dealers,  but  breed  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  hogs  each  year  and  try  to  grow  most  of 
the  feed  we  use.  We  have  a  regular  order  trade,  which 
eoiius  \(»lrmarily  from  breeders  and  fa.rmers  over  the  en- 
tire country.  Tlii-  nrdt-r  tra.h'  h.!>  been  -o  well  handled 
in  sliippinir  nnly  pi,L!s  that  ]ir>ivr  -;■  t  i^faei  nry  that  it  grows 
from  year  to  sear.  Besides  lIhs  trad'  \vc  hold  annually 
a  public  sale  of  mature  animals  along  ilie  .sliow  yard  type 
and  have  made  these  annual  sales  an  event  in  Berkshire 
history.         Tlu-e    are    always    c.nnlncted    on    conservative 


Berkshire  Pigs  at  Riveisidc  Farm. 


trade.  Berkshires  are  sold  annually  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  as  well  as  in  many  foreign  countries.  This  only 
goes  to  show  what  any  young  man  with  a  determination 
and  pluck  can  accomplish  by  commencing  in  a  small  way 
and  growing  into  a  permanent  business. 

From  a  start  with  but  a  pair  of  young  pigs  in  1876, 
when  even  the  father  tried  to  discourage  him,  and  with 
the  slurring  remarks  of  the  neighbors,  and  many  other 
obstacles  to  overcome,  he  stuck  to  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  better  to  grow  good  hogs  and  other  stock  than  to  raise 
scrubs,  and  to-day  is  happy  to  say  that  he  has  proved  his 
early  convictions. 

The  name  of  .\  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son  is  known  over  the 
entire  country  as  leading  breeders  of  the  famous  Berk- 
shire hogs,  and  the  Lovejoy  type  of  r.erks]ii,s  i«  i\u- 
standard  type  .and  every  one  so  rec^ni/es  this  t'.ict.       This 


lines  ami  110  ueuls  or  by-bidding  is  ever  '  ted.  These 
•: 'es  are  looked  forward  to  as  the  real  e-u  K.ishing  of  the 
1  ;.  .  tor  the  better  class  of  Berks'nr,-,.  and  while  no  sen- 
-  ;         s  are  ever  made,  a  !  y  fair  a%crage  has 

always  been  the  re^uh  I  si  tl.^s  way  we  have  been  able  to 
;  rmi.illy  dispose  of  all  the  good  pigs  wc  can  raise.  We 
have  bred  many  of  the  world's  greatest  winners,  and  for 

I'Tti  ^n    ^  ■     ''o\\i(!    the    i.;reat    State    i'  '     'WS,  but  for 

ni:^  -r  I  wo  shows,  at 
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(  >ur  prici  -   ixW    \\  iihin    ih., 

oi    bree<ler.  and  a   .squ.ire   <li 


■>t'COi.'ss. 

..'II     ■!    '.  s  t  rv   fanner,   feeder 
i-  a!wav.s  a.s^urcd.     We  are 


in   the   l)u-iiiess  to  remain    w'liU-   we  are   able  to   run  the 

i.i;'r,,  .Mid   it   i-  tln'  hope  that   the  xitmiLrer  generation  will 
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History   and    Berkshire    Swine    Facts 


BY  A.  J.  LOVEJOY,  ROSCOE,  ILL. 


-iy  yr  "R.  A.  B.  Allen  says  in  regarding  the  history  of 
ly I  Berkshire  swine,  that  in  1841  he  imported  many 
head  of  this  then  well  established  breed,  and  says 
that  when  he  was  in  England  at  that  time,  that  a  Mr.  \\  ot- 
brook,  of  Pinckney  Green,  stated  that  his  father  had  bred 
the  Improved  Berkshire  as  far  back  as  1780,  and  that  the 
breed  was  still  much  earlier  established  than  tlii-  (lit*:-. 
This  would  go  to  prove  that  the  Improved  Berk>hirc  has 
been  bred  in  its  purity  for  a  century  and  a  half  at  kast. 

Origin  of  the  Improved  Berkshire—The  lirst  attempt 
to  improve  the  old  English  Berkshire  was  by  crossing  the 
deep  plum-colored  Siamese  boar  on  the  then  reddish 
brown,  coarse  Berkshire,  and  afterward  using  the  white  or 
spotted  Chinese  boar  sparingly,  from  whence  comes  the 
white  markings  now  found  on  the  modern  Berkshire.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  improvement  the  color  was  varied  from 
the  brownish  tinge  to  the  plum  color,  with  white  or  sandy 
markings,  which  to  this  day  often  crops  out  in  certain 
families  of  the  breed.  The  rich  dark  plum  color,  or  as  it 
might  be  called,  a  blue  black,  is  not  so  universally  found 
now  as  in  past  years,  though  the  black  of  the  breed  today 
is  not  a  dead  black — as  in  the  Essex  or  other  black  breeds, 
but  still,  generally  when  in  the  right  light,  shows  that  very 
rich  shade,  slightly  plum  or  blueish  black.  The  skin  of 
the  Berkshire  is  also  of  a  very  handsome  color,  being  of 
a  reddish  plum  color  to  a  dark  plum.  The  markings  in  the 
earlier  days  was  similar  to  those  at  the  present  time,  but 
not  as  true  to  standard,  being  quite  often  of  a  copper  shade 
of  white  and  on  from  one  to  two  of  the  feet  and  legs  and 
occasionally  more  or  less  of  this  color  in  the  tail.  These 
sandy  or  copper-colored  marks  of  the  present  day  show 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  the  breeding  but  rather 
a  "harking  back"  to  the  original  blood  of  the  early  days. 

The  Berkshire  as  to  Size — One  sometimes  hears,  from 
those  who  are  not  posted,  that  the  Berkshire  as  a  breed 
are  a  small  breed.  There  was  never  a  more  mistaken  idea, 
for  the  l)reed  even  in  its  earliest  history  was  a  large  breed, 
and  Mr.  Allen  speaks  of  a  boar  that  he  owned  in  1840, 
called  Windsor  Castle,  that  measured,  when  in  very  thin 
breeding  condition,  6  feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  2  feet  ii 
inches  from  ground  to  top  of  shoulder,  and  3  feet  to  top 
of  rump,  with  a  heart  girth  of  5  feet  6  inches.     As  it  i-  well 


known  that  a  well  fitted  Berkshire  will  add  4  inches  on 
the  top  of  back  more  than  when  thin,  this  would  give  a 
good  measurement  and  great  size.  Of  course  certain 
strain-  are  nnt  :i>  large  as  others,  but  to  any  observing  man 
will.  \i-ite(l  the  St.  Louis  I'>.\position  could  not  help  but 
notice  that  wliile  every  known  breed  was  exhibiting  at  the 
>anie  time  in  the  arena,  and  all  the  same  age,  that  the 
r.erk-hire  was  pre-eminently  the  largest  breed  there,  and 
aI-«)  thai  it  was  a  breed  of  the  greatest  finish  and  quality. 

The  Berkshire  a  Hardy,  Prolific  Breed — It  is  well  known 
that  this  breed  i>  very  prolitic  and  very  hardy,  and  are 
noted  fill-  iheir  niilk-Liiviiig  propensities.  The  average 
litter  is  of  good  size  and  always  full  of  vitality  and  vigor, 
while  (|iiite  nften  the  litters  are  too  large.  We  have  this 
season  alre:id>  <uie  m)W  that  farrowed  fifteen  pigs,  and  she 
herself  is  one  of  a  litter  <>f  nineteen.  Twelve  ti  fourteen 
are  f|uitc  common,  and  while  I  like  a  prolific  sow  I  hardly 
approve  of  quite  so  large  litters  as  these,  as  we  want  a 
litter  to  make  rapid  growth  and  extremely  large  litters  are 
not  generally  so  large  individually,  as  one  of  about  eight 
l«>  ten  the  pigs  are  very  uniform  in  size  and  develop  quick- 
ly, and  arc  ready  for  market  at  any  time  after  four  to  five 
months  of  age,  and  always  command  the  top  price  in 
market. 

Quality  of  Meat — All  admit  that  the  hams  and  meat 
prttducts  of  a  well  ted  Berkshire  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
ancl  that  the  meat  is  far  belter  marbled,  and  that  the  fat 
and  lean  is  better  mixed  than  in  any  other  of  the  breeds. 
A  butcher  once  remarked  that  from  a  half  dozen  hams  of 
various  breeds  placed  on  his  table,  he  could,  blindfolded, 
pick  out  the  Berkshire  ham  by  its  firmness  and  texture  by 
pricking  it  with  a  knife. 

While  as  a  breed  iluy  arc  very  quiet,  they  are  never 
>luggish,  and  are  therefore  one  of  the  best  breeds  to  fol- 
low cattle  in  the  Iced  lot,  and  are  never  stepped  on  by  the 
cattle,  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  touched  by  a  steer  they 
will  move  quickly  and  get  out  of  the  way.  As  a  shipping 
hog  they  are  not  excelled  by  any,  having  that  ivory-like 
quality  of  bone— one  is  never  broken  in  shipping— and 
when  the  car  door  opens  at  the  stock  yards  all  will  walk 
out  and  over  the  scales  without  a  cripple.  Being  of  such 
a  firm  quality  (if  meat  a  buyer  for  market  can  seldom  es- 


A  Farm  Team   on  Riverside  Farm. 
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timate  the  weight  of  a  bunch  of  Berkshires,  as  they  in- 
variably weigh  much  more  than  they  look  to  do. 

Early  Importations — Importations  were  made  to  this 
country  from  England  as  early  as  1823  by  Mr.  John  Brent- 
nall,  an  l^nglish  farmer  who  settled  in  New  Jersey,  and  in 
1832  by  Mr.  Sidney  Hawes,  who  settled  near  Albany,  N. 
Y.  The  breed  was  also  imported  from  England  to  Can- 
ada in  1838,  and  Mr.  Allen  commenced  importing  in  1841. 
Messrs.  Bagg  &  W'ait  imported  many  in  1839  and  disposed 
of  them  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  the  South, 
and  in  later  years,  or  during 
the  seventies,  the  Snells,  of 
Canada;  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Nort(»n.  also  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, imported  many  of  the 
best  animal ^  that  were  ever 
bi  ought  to  thi>  country.  The 
Hewers,  of  lllinnis.  who  were 
brothers  of  Mr.  William 
Ilewir,  of  England,  also 
brought  out  many  prize  ani- 
mals from  their  brother's 
herd.  It  was  aboui  this  time 
that  the  greatot  activity 
commenced  in  the  hreedin 
of  the  Improved  P>erks!iire 
in  this  cotnitry  and  it  ha;> 
gone  steadily  on   ever  since. 

Characteristics  of  the  Mod- 
ern Berkshire — The  modern 
Berkshire  should  have  good 
length  of  body,  stand  on 
straight  medium  length  legs, 
with  gt)od  strong  feet,  straight  in  the  pasterns  as  possible. 
a  well  filled  side,  good  hams,  good  back,  a  little  arched 
than  otherwise,  and  a  neat,  short,  well  dished  face  with 
eyes  wide  apart  denoting  a  good  feeder  and  a  quiet  dis- 
position. The  coat  should  be,  in  the  female,  fine  and 
smooth,  well  laid  and  free  from  coarseness,  while  in  the 
male  a  little  more  coarse  coat  is  permitted  and  denotes  a 
strong  constitution.  The  ears  should  not  be  too  large  and 
set  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  from  the  head  and  with 
age  somewhat  more  drooping.  The  appearance  shouhl  l)e 
spirite<l  and  show  a  breedy, 
stylish  carriage,  denoting 
thorough  breeding.  There 
is  that  something  about  a 
motlern  typical  Berkshire, 
that  as  he  walk-  down  the 
line  in  h\'-  jiroud,  majestic 
bearing.  c.aehe>  the  eye  k^\ 
the  hixiT  itf  the  bea.utiful. 
Such  a  >h<i\\ing  of  bretMl. 
type  anil  hlooil-like  appe;'.r- 
anee  i-  >el(|oni  seen  in  any 
breed  of  animals,  ;in<l  .ill  will 
.•idinit  that  he  i-<  withor.t  a 
riv.al  in  <|U;tli;y  and  !ini>>ii.  a- 
compared  with  othi-r  hret-d-.. 
Selection  of  Breeding  Ani- 
mals for  the  herd — .Mtuh 
care  >liou'd  hr  taken  in  >e- 
leetiiig  juoper  animals  to 
eoii>titnte  the  breeding  herd. 
TIk-  -o\\  >  -houhl  be  >elected 
with  a  view  to  their  produc- 
ing quality  rather  than  to  the  -how  t\pe  only.  ()ften  the 
liea\ie>t  -how  -dw  in  the  bunch  is  not  the  one  that  pro- 
duces the  be-t  animal-.  She  should  hv  a  little  lonii  in  body 
rather  than  too  .-liort  and  have  a  breedy.  motherly  appear- 
ance   about   her   that    is   distingui-hable   at    a    glance.     She 
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should  have  good  feet  and  legs,  short  pasterns,  a  full,  deep, 
side  and  a  good  strong  back  a  little  arched  that  with  age 
and  weight  will  never  sag,  a  neat,  refined  appearance  about 
the  head  and  a  short,  well  dished  face  with  eyes  wide  apart, 
iKuing  a  quiet  disposition  and  an  easy  feeder.  The  boar 
should  lie  along  the  same  lines,  only  that  he  may  be  more 
compact  and  thick  in  his  general  makeup,  and  he  must 
show  much  of  a  masculine  character  in  general.  He  should 
have  strong  bone  and  feet  with  short  or  medium  length 
of  leg,  with  a  full,  strong  back  and  good  wide  ham,  his  legs 

to  be  straight  and  well  apart, 
and  stand  on  tip  toe  if  possi- 
ble. W^ith  such  a  selection 
and  mated  these  should  pro- 
duce the  very  best  type  of 
the  modern  animal  of  the 
breed. 

The  Breeding  Season — At 
the  beginning  of  the  breed- 
ing season  the  sows  should 
be  in  just  the  right  condition 
tor  best  results,  better  to 
have  them  in  only  moderate 
tle.sh  and  gaining  a  little  when 
coupled,  and  when  bred  it 
-hould  be  about  36  hours 
'fter  coming  in  heat  and 
-ome  hours  after  being  fed. 
r  no:  being  best  to  breed  just 
after  feeding.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  she  is  not  ex- 
cited or  heated  from  driving 
or  taking  her  to  the  breeding 
pen.  She  should  be  given 
liut  one  service,  then  left  to  herself  for  a  few  hours,  and 
better  yet  it^till  she  goes  out  of  heat,  then  the  date  of  ser- 
vice should  be  taken  down  and  she  should  be  tried  again 
in  twenty-one  days.  The  boar  should  be  in  good  strong 
breeding  condition  and  should  be  fed  a  ration  strong  in 
protein  or  muscle  forming  food,  such  as  ground  oats  or 
corn  and  ground  oats  together  with  shorts  or  bran  added, 
and  he  should  be  kept  in  a  pen  with  good  sized  yard  at- 
tached where  he  can  have  plenty  of  exercise.  He  should 
!u»t  have  but  one  sow  per  day  and  only  the  one  service, 

which   is  better  than  more. 

When  to  Commence  Breed- 
ing   the    Sow — \\  hile    we    be- 
l:e\e  that  the  sow  will  devel- 
ip    \  K  Iter    not     to     breed    til! 


,  K 


out    a    vear  old 


<1.      We 

■ ;  1  i- 


«tili  It  IS  a 
jit -lion  it"  we  would  not 
•;a\e  Ie->  trouble  in  getting 
o\v~  to  breed  re.idily  if  we 
reii  tluni  a!  eik'ht  months  of 
:4.'  atid  then  keep  them  at  it 
t  it.  -t  lor  two  litters  a  year 
ner  ih.  lir-t  liter  wa-  wean- 
otten  have  (piiti'  a 
•ble  in  getting  -ow- 
heeii  pn-'ied  along 
m  I'.i.uh  ih-h  till  a 
.  .-  ,.;■  ■  I '  ii  '-jrieen  month-  <  >!d 
I'  -t.  nd  to  iir-t  -erxiei.-,  yet 
we  know  >he  -houid  not  be 
in  such  high  condition,  but 
when  l>rie<Ur-  are  coming 
e\er>-  d.iy  alnio-t  to  the  farm 
one  nin-t  keep  hi-  -ow  -  in  good  pre-entable  condition  or 
the  \i-itor  will  not  be  pleased,  much  as  he  nia\  know  that 
thi-  i-  not  for  the  best,  he  will  inxariably  select  the  fat- 
te-t  -ow  in  the  lot.  The  hog  slunild  be  treated  as  the  best 
paying  thing  on  the  farm,  which  he  really  is. 


V 


Climax,  a  Son  ot  Masterpiece. 
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Kuture    of    the   Dairy   Karrti 


BY  HORACE  L.  BRONSON.  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


WlIA'l'    -^hall    ii   l.'cr      Arc   the   lU'xl    Uvcnty   y(.ar>   tn 
a  rii'i.iM'    "      '   the  past  twenty  year-'     Tiii^  <iik->- 
ti'ni    )~    •;..-,  ,1    with    ircnicndoiis   inurc-i    i«)   mill- 
ions of  tlair\n;<.ii   tl.n >u,u'i<»ui   mir  nnion.     Tlie  i^^iK-  !>   ni> 
longer  c<mliii.(l  in  ilie  (.-a-uni  and  middle  Stale>.  but  i>  as 
broad  as  the   map  of  our  eomitry. 

Chan^jed  conditions  have  l)rought  this  condition  to  the 
front.  It  is  commanding  greattr  attention  now  than  ever 
before.  Time  \va>  wlun  tin-  matter  wa-  of  \;;>tly  K->  im- 
portance; wlicn  land  wa>  cheap,  lieli)  al)undant.  wage>  low 
and  reaily  markei  for  all  farm  ]>ro(hicts.  \\  <.■  have  toilay 
the  read\-  market.  TIu'  prici  for  luittcr.  milk  and  chei.->e 
has  been  mo-t  sati-fact.  ir\  for  t'u-  pa-t  few  year-.  On  the 
other  iiand  ilii-  advance  in  the  jnice  of  milk  jiroduci-  has 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  of  wages,  scarcny 
of  good  farm  lu  ;■  nd  an  increase  of  about  loo  per  cent 
in  the  price  of  dairy  foods. 

With  the  facts  before  us  the  gra%Mty  of  the  situation  i- 
manife^l.      Irom    iHSo   to    1890   the   as'crage    value    of    the 
nation's    f  a  rms 
and    farm  equip- 
ment     n  carl  y 
doid)led    in    val- 
ue.       Consider- 
able  of   this    ir. 
crease     can     hv 
attributed  to  tin 
general    a  d  o  p- 
ti«»n    of   mo:U  r 
niac'iincry    n  ;- 
inipro.ed 
cqllipnuni.     V>    t 
aside    from    t' 
there   has    been 
an   imm^n-- 
vance     i  n 
value  oi   1  rm 
lands,     cs/).t 
ly    for    ^1:--    ; 
fi\'e   years. 

It     has    come 
to    pass   in  cer- 
tain   see 
the    couii   i;. 
it    i-   ne    ■    ■        :; 


pU.->ll)k        I'M 

land   o\\  )>■  1- 
priee 
Thor 

a.cTit .     i-    I , 
in  4    ;  U.I  .';l: 
them,   aii'i 

J   i  K'     q  Ki.  - 

e  d   c  o  n  ( 1 :  t  i  o  1 1 
lit?      M'f    A    1 


Three  Fantous  Holstein  Cows  Owned  by  Horace  L.  Bronson,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ni,    ,,  .,111, -tent   and   faithful  help  at   any 

r-joir,Lt  a   Imancial  depre->ion. 

>    lill'iut     employniem.  .So 

11   that   thiie   1-  actual   want   and   sufFer- 

•  ny    fif    nnemployv'd.      I'.ut    fortiuiate    fi  ir 

•  1  ord-   a-   well,  tlioe  men   refu-e  tn  leave 

:    -:      '  :    .■  -   in   the  c<  nmtry. 

i-    -  — can   the  dair_\-man   meet   the   chantr- 
])reiduce  milk  and   ii>  i)roduct-  to  a   ])ro- 
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haph 

ni  ii'e-  I  ;■ 

nu---    r, if 

pn  111;' 
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«iHl  nuniod-,.       1  ht-  day'-  nt  vlip^luxl 

nuinbere<l.      Iwery    man     who    jo 

>  the  ch.'inged  condition.,  in  hi-  bu- 

'    fail.       lo   succeed   niiw   he  mil- 

K--    ci  '-1        III    :icconqtli-h    t  hi' 

-iKcra' 

I'irt-   lb  I  r  net  yield  from  hi-  dairv       Tn- 

-tirid  oi  ker]  M_:  ,  .  ••<s\  ilii  make-  nnly  j.^oo  (piarts  jier 
year,  he  niu-t  k  eji  tlnt-i  ;':it  produce  no-,  U---  than  ;,ooe) 
()c;ri-.  In-lead-  of  ]f,y!jiLr  Iiisjh  ])riced  help  to  care  for 
tiic  ^lock  and  liig'i  i)riced  feed  to  maintain  ^o  scrub  cows 


he  nui>t  cut  the  ninnber  to  20  and  this  without  reducing 
111-  gro--  receii)t>.  In  this  way  he  can  cut  his  feed  and 
lal Df  liill  nearly  in  half.  In  this  connection  please  note 
t  at  it  costs  about  $30.00  10  keep  a  cow  for  a  year,  even 
if  rile  does  not  produce  a  (ptart  of  milk  for  the  entire 
season.  It  will  cost  about  fifty  dollars  to  keep  another 
cow  that  will  produce  $150.00  per  year. 

In  tlie  |>a^t  the  dairyman  has  staked  his  all  upon  the 
mlk  cMeck-  1  lu  cow"s  offspring  has  been  practically 
v;:!ue!e>s.  The  grade  calves  have  gone  for  veal.  If  the 
owner  raised  ihem  they  would  usually  cost  all  they  would 
bring  111  (q)en  market.  That  is  the  old  way,  but  not  the 
best.      \\  hy  longer  follow  it? 

Tin  re  is  a  ready  and  growing  market  for  registered  Hol- 

lem    cows    and    their    (.ffspring— cows    that    will    pay    for 

heir  keeping  and  make  a  handsome  profit   for  the  owner. 

Why  not  take  a<lvantage  of  this  opening?     Why  not  keep 

cow-  that  will  i)roduce  from  $100  to  $150  in  milk  annually, 

and   in  a.Kiition  to  this  present  the  owner  with  a  valuable 

calf  to  supple- 
ment the  milk 
check?  There  is 
no  valid  reason 
for  adherence 
to  old  methods 
The  only  objec- 
tions that  are 
madi-  at  tirst. 
b  y  t  h  e  u  n  i  n- 
forme<l  refusing 
to  accept  offi- 
ce'' records  ni 
thorough  b  r  e  d 
cows  as  authcn- 
t  i  c :  second, 
those  w  o  con- 
•-•i<ler  th.it  thor- 
oigil  reds  cost 
too  much. These 
latter  say  "They 
c.n'>  afford  it." 
Yet  they  can 
bry  new  bug- 
^  is  to  drive  to 
tov.n  in.  pianos 
for  tlieir  homes, 
l>h..nog--aplis.  expensive  furniture,  etc..  thing,  that  do  not 
'•••lunbute  a  rlollar  to  the  inc<.me.  Why  then  should  these 
larnier-  refu-e  to  replace  unprcqitabk-  cows  with  thor- 
-nghbred  ni.nny  maker-?  Why  sh<.ul,l  thev  slave  to  sup- 
l-n  --Lar  boarder--  ulun  g.,,,,!  cow-  will  work  f..r  and 
-npport  them.  In  ihi-  connection  I  have  compared  a 
-atement  --..winy  the  comparative  earning-  nf  a  grade 
.in.l  ,a  tiioroughl)red  llolstem  cow  f..r  oik-  year 
^  The  average  pr.Hluction  .,f  gra.le  cow.  pVr'vear  ,-  about 
^  "'  "  '  '^V  ^""^l  •"  keeping  not  les.  ,h:;„  $n)0',  \et  bal- 
•"^'    '"'    >'"-<'.  or   less.      In   a   great   majoritv   of  ca-es   i,   ,. 

S...-    Inka    McKinley.   X.,  rHM,,.  born   .Xu^ust    .f,.    ,902. 
I"-'-l'H-ed    w,  hin    a    p.nod    ..f    twelve    months,    over    S.ooo 

\t    ,^   cent-   per  .piart   it   would   give   iier  a 
,  ,        ,  •''''^'  dropped  a   heifer  calf. 

"'■"'  ';>-\^'^^-/  "nmcop.a  fanline  Cout.  .„„  ^^he  four- 
ye::r^old  champ.on  e,.w  of  rlu-  w.-rld.  We  would  not  sell 
n,.h.,er  ealMor  less  than  -5,.o  That  gives  Segis  Inka 
A.cK.nley    a    cred.t    for    the    year    of   $..7,0.00.     She    con- 


•  piar;-  ,,\   milk. 

credit  of  .Sjduo  f,,r  her  milk 
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snmed  all  told,  during  the  year,  $55.00.  This  left  a  net 
balance  of  $2,685.00. 

Now  compare  this  with  the  results  obtained  by  Prof. 
M.  J.  Ira.zu-.  of  the  llliiioi-  l-"xperiment  Station.  He  de- 
monstr.ated  hy  a.ctnal  tests  wi'.h  554  Illinois  cows  that  25 
good  cows  returned  to  the  farmer  identically  the  same 
profit  as  1021  poor  cows.  In  other  words,  one  good  milk- 
in-  cow  broug'.it  as  much  prolit  as  40  poor  ones.  This 
v.  ^  eonhned  to  grades,  taking  the  two  extremes — best 
i.iul   poorest. 

r  lis  article  is  not  written  to  boom  any  particular  breed. 
The  writer  prefers  registere<I  Holsteiiis  because  he  has 
found  them  mosi  i)rot"itabIe ;  but  let  each  individual  select 
that  breed  whicli  pleases  him  and  is  best  adapted  to  his 
immediate  environment.  The  i>oiiit  emphasized  is  to  keep 
registered  stock  only.  Thus  secure  a  double  income  each 
year. 

I  would  advise  before  purchasing  that  the  buyer  get 
delinite  inforinaticni,  duly  authenticated,  as  to  the  breed- 
ing and   producing  capacity  of  the  animals  offered. 

Another  suggestion  in  favor  of  keeping  only  pure  bred 
cattle  is  that  success  in  any  undertaking  depends  largely 
upon  the  enthusiasm  and  hustle  of  the  owner  and  his  help. 
Xo  man  of  sense  i«  going  to  enthuse  very  much  over  a 
cow  that  will  (»nly  give  ten  (|uarts  of  milk  in  24  hours. 
The  s.ime  man  and  his  hired  haml  will  cheerfully  set  up 
uniil  li  p.  m.  for  the  third  milking  of  a  cow  that  is  tilling 
a  40-quart  can  full  of  milk  every  24  hours.  Every  man 
would  like  to  get  fair  compensation  for  his  work.  If  he 
does  he  is  satisfied.  Toil  is  no  longer  drudgery  but  a 
pleasure. 

I  also  advise,  so  far  as  possible,  providing  houses  for 
the  help.  The  most  desirable  laborers  today  are  the  mar- 
r.ed  nun  .\  neat  tenement  house,  spacious  garden  and 
weU  kept  lawn  all  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  work- 
mrn  jnd  I:is  family.  Insensibly,  perhaps,  he  regards  this 
ns  his  home,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is.  The 
star  zing  man  will  gladly  give  up  his  title  deeds  for 
food.  A  man  dying  of  thirst  will  cheerfully  give  his  all 
for  a  glass  oi  water.  The  millionaire  dying  from  over- 
work and  nervous  exhaustion  will  exchange  his  wealth  for 
a  hfmble  cottage,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  save  his  life.     The 

n  m  In  loifcssion  is  the  man  who  really  gets  the  good 
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of  the  property.  In  other  words,  record  titles  do  not  give 
happiness.  It  is  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  life's 
pleasures  that  carries  contentment  and  lasting  pleasure. 
The  landlord  will  get  well  paitl  for  all  that  he  does  for 
his  help.  1  believe  that  in  co-operati\e  employinenl  there 
would  be  less  complaint  of  shiftless  help,  of  inditference 
to  the  master's  interests,  of  broken  contracts,  and  of  in- 
subordination and  recklessness.  From  a  social  standpoint 
co-operaiive  employment  would  be  a  boon,  and  who  would 
say  from  a  business  standpoint  it  would  be  any  less  suc- 
cessful.' If  every  landlord  could  have  his  help  take  the 
same  interest  in  his  business  as  himself,  it  would  result 
in  increased  income  and  increased  savings,  amounting  to 
far  more  than  the  10  per  cent  net  profits.  I  intend  to 
give  this  last  proposition  a  fair  trial  at  Star  Farms. 


"The  Separator  Xews,"  published  by  The  Sharpies  Sep- 
arator Company,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  is  being  sent  out  to 
readers — the  Autumn  edition  is  900,000  copies. 

In  tnis  issue  of  "The  Separator  Xews"  is  more  than  the 
usual  variety  of  sound  dairy  counsel,  from  many  different 
sources.  Farm  separating,  of  course,  occupies  a  promi- 
neiu  place  in  the  discussion,  because  farm  separating  is 
the  policy  which  is  most  promising  and  most  helpful  to- 
wards farm  improvement  everywhere,  and  practically 
brings  more  money  regularly  into  dairymen's  hands  than 
any  other  branch   of  agricultural   industry. 

What  forehanded  and  enterprising  dairymen  are  doing 
is  told  in  many  ways.  The  possibilities  for  enlarged 
money  making  in  the  dairy  are  presented  in  facts  and 
figures.  A  new^  bird's-eye-view  of  the  office  and  factory  at 
W  est  Chester  is  shown  for  the  first  time.  Oflfers  of  sou- 
venirs, including  a  new  book  just  being  published,  the 
words  and  music  of  over  forty  favorite  songs,  will  appeal 
10  every  nnisic  lover.  Another  piano  offer  for  purchasers 
of  Tubulars.  during  the  year.  July.  1908,  to  July,  1909,  is 
made  and  a  brief  narration  of  the  awarding  of  the  first 
pir.no.  in  January  last,  is  printed. 

■  The  Separator  Xews"  will  be  mailed,  prepaid,  to  those 
who  ask  for  it.  Write  to  The  Sharpies  Separator  Com- 
pany, West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  mention  Blooded  Stock. 


Guernseys  Owned  by  Ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 
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PROFITABLE  DAIRYING 

THE  old  saying  that  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day"  nunt   Staiion— wc  note  that  the  butter  lost  in  skim  milk 

applies   to   most   everything   on    this   earth — 1)ccausL'  fn.m  our  lcw  in  onf  year  is  as  follows: 

nothing    worth    while    is      acconiplislud    in    a    lla-li.  Water   (liinii-.n 40.5   pounds 

everything  requires  some   time — it   may   b*.    hut   a   minute;  Shallow    i'ans 26.2  pounds 

nevertheless  that  full   minute   must    he   utilized   to  accom-  Deep    Setting- .10.1    pounds 

plish  the  best  results.  Hand   Separat-T 1.2  i)Ounds 

The  same  applies  to  the  dairy— lime  and  care  must  be  riiti>  at  a  glance  you  ean  .-ee  that  the  loss  incurred  by' 

spent  to  get  the  best  results,  for  in  the  dairy  there  is  no  not  having  a  Mi-aratoi   is  from  <>  to  40  pounds  per  cow  in 

place   for  slovenliness,   overhanging  dirt,   undcrlyiiii;    filth,  one  yrar. 

or  stagnation,  mouldy  or  spoiled   feed,  a  club,  a  cur  dog  Many   men    nbjcct  to   dairying   because   of  the   work(?) 

or  an  oath.  Well — what  on  the  farm  doe>n't  entail  work  of  some  kind, 

DAIRY  STATION.  COWS  SHOULD  HAVE  GOOD  CARE. 
In  every  State  working  under  the  Agricultural    Depart-  The  Minnexiia  Station  .says  "a  cow  or  perhaps  cows,  are 
ment  at  Washington,  there  is  an  ICxperiment   Station  and  not  eonvjcU-red  w»»rtliy  of  the  attention  of  the  "l)oss"  him- 
that  station  makes  official  tests  of  dairy  cow>  in  oiiKr  to  --e:!",  v,.  it  heconu-s  the  much-hateil  la.sk  of  the  hired  man, 
have  unprejudiced  records  as  to  niilk  production  of  aniniaU  tlie  l...\-.  oriiu    L;irls.  or  yes,  very  j>ften  the  wife,  to  milk 
in   advanced   registry;   thereby  aiding  the   development   of  ilu   cow  and  >ee  to  it  that  the  old  thing  gets  at  least  part 
higher   breedings.  of  jur  wani-   simpHcil,     This  chore  is  not   often  done  for 
Those  stations  point  out  to  the  dairy  farmer  the  proper  Io\c.  nor  tin    fun   of  ii,  but  is  a  drudgery  bound  to  befall 
course  to  pursue   to   gain   success  with    his   herd,   because  the   w^.k.-i   nundui    of   the   family.     The   consequence  is 
dairying  can  be  readily  and  profitably  combined  with  any  e\id(  ui       l'.o~-y   becomes   subject   to  all    kinds  ol  neglect 
of  the  other  lines  of  agriculture  without   any  bad  re^.ult^;  and    abuse.     The    -uui'y   side  of  a   snow   bank   or   barbed 
and  it  gives  continued  regular  employment  to  all  the  mem-  wire  fence  looks  good  to  her  c«»mparcd  with  some  of  the 
bers  of  the  farm,  both  old  and  young.  trealmein  she  received  in  the  barn.     Curried  with  the  milk- 
Besides  furnishing  the  best  and  greatest  number  of  by-  stool,  lialf  starved,  bug  bitten,  mangy  and  dirty,  she  stands 
products  for  the  raising  of  hogs  and  calves,  and  yielding  pinioned  to  a  stanchion  or  tied  to  a  deep  manger. 
a  sure  and  steady  income,  the  greatest  point  in  favor  of  The  words  she  hears  arc  those  of  command  emphasized 
dairying  is,  that  it  takes  less  fertility  of  soil  and  yet  pro-  with  a  kick  or  a  bump.     Alt(»gether  her  treatment  should 
vides  a  large  quantity  of  fertilizing  material.  entitle  her  to  some  degree  of  pity.     She  can't  help  it  that 
The  old  saying  '^farming  doesn't  pay"  is  obsolete  with  "farming  doesn't  pay"  when  kept  under  such  conditions, 
farmers  who   are   realizing  the  wonderful   advantage   and  <'.i\     her  a  warm,  light,  clean,  comfortable  stall,  an  abun- 
profits  to  be  gained  by  dairying.  dance  of  goo,!   f.  ed  .and  water,  kind  and  regular  care  and 
Those  who  make  the  most  out  of  dairying  follow  closely  then  sec  if    •farnnng  doesn't   pay."     U  it  doesn't  there  is 
the   suggestions  of  the   Experiment   Station— hence  refer-  .snuuthing  wrong  with  your  cow. 
ring  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Purdue  Univrsity  Experi-  M'-t  farmers  do  not  appreciate  the  diffcwnct  between 
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Birds-eye  View  of  the  Sharpies  Separator  Works,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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good  and  poor  cows.  Neither  does  the  sire  of  the  herd  get 
his  share  of  attention.  He  should  be  the  best  that  can  be 
procured.  A  sire  from  some  of  the  dairy  breeds  will  be 
more  apt  to  stamp  his  good  qualities  on  the  offspring  than 
one  of  mixed  breeding.  A  few  generations  of  breeding 
to  a  good  full  blooded  sire  with  dairy  type  will  do  won- 
ders in   improving  the  herd." 

WHY  A  SEPARATOR. 

The  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  skimming  between 
the  h.md  separator  and  the  gravity  system  is  ample  to 
show  the  inferiority  of  the  gravity  methods,  and  it  would 
be  still  greater  hail  an  attempt  been  made  to  skim  as  rich 
cream  with  the  gravity  sy>tem  as  with  the  hand  separator. 
For  butter  making,  cream  containing  from  30  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  most  suitable.  It  is  difftcult, 
with  the  gravity  system,  to  produce  cream  testing  as  high 
as  30  p"^  1"  cent  of  fat  or  over  without  a  material  increase 
is  the  per  cent  of  fat  lost  in  the  skim  mil.k  The  thicker 
the  cream  skimmed  by  gravity  the  more  fat  is  lost  in  the 
skim  milk.     The  thinner  the  gravity  cream  the  more  corn- 
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plete  the  skimming. 

The  use  of  the  hand  separator  in  place  of  the  gravity 
system  of  creaming  will  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  $10.00 
more  per  cow  in  one  year;  and  with  the  hand  Separator  a 
richer  cream  and  a  better  quality  of  cream  and  skim  milk 
can  be  produced  than  with  the  gravity  system. 

WHY  THE  TUBULAR  SEPARATOR? 

Throw  a  stone  to  the  sky  and  it  returns  to  the  earth — 
due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  Tubular  follows  that 
law,  by  having  the  bowl  suspended  from  a  frictionless  ball 
bearing — in  other  words — the  heavy  side  down. 

The  Tubular  is  manufactured  in  the  largest  Separator 
factory  in  the  world,  and  is  built  by  skilled  mechanics, 
who  aim  to  gain  Separator  perfection,  and  their  efforts  are 
greatly  rewarded  by  the  first  class  Separator  they  turn  out. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Tubular  stamps  it  the  ideal  Sepa- 
rator for  all  dairies.  The  method  of  oiling  is  very  unique; 
there  is  not  an  oil  cup,  nor  oil  hole,  nor  oil  valve  in  it, 
therefore,  no  dripping  or  weeping  of  oil,  no  waste,  no  oil 
can  needed — less  than  one-fourth  the  oil  needed  for  other 


Sparators,  yet  always  perfect  lubrication. 

The  Tubular  bowl  being  suspended  and  bottom  fed  ne- 
cessitates the  milk  passing  but  once  through  it,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  it  generates  skims  to  a  trace.  The  milk 
passing  through  the  bowl  but  once  only  needs  a  simple 
mechanism  to  assist  it — and  for  that  reason  the  smooth, 
simple  dividing  wall  on  the  inside  of  the  Tubular  bowl  is 
the  result.  The  bowl  is  the  simplest  made  and  can  be 
cleaned  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  supply  tank  on  the 
Tubular  is  waist  low — the  bowl  being  bottom  fed  allows  it 
to  be,  and  because  of  that  the  supply  tank  is  easy  to  fill — 
no  straining  of  muscles. 

All  parts  of  the  Tubular  are  interchangeable,  and  can  be 
secured  at  any  time  direct  from  the  factory  or  from  sales 
agents  everywhere.  Proofs  of  the  quality  of  the  Tubular 
are  the  recommendation  of  every  day  users — they  are  found 
everywhere;  but  let  us  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  Tu- 
bular is  backed  by  29  years  of  Separator  experience. 

A  full  knowledge  of  this  Separator  can  be  had  from 
catalog — sent  free  for  the  asking.  Address  The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FEEDING      CALVES 


T\\  h:XTV  head  of  grade  Shorthorn  and  Hereford 
ca1\e-  were  purchased  by  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  divided  into  two 
lots.  One  lot  was  fed  on  sterilized  creamery  skim  milk, 
with  a  grain  rntioti  composed  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and 
k.ifir  corn  meal,  with  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  would  eat. 
The  -ecoud  lot  wis  led  the  s.mie  as  the  first,  except  that 
fre-h  milk  was  u-.^,\  m-tead  of  skim  milk.  In  addition  to 
these  two  lots,  the  station  secured  the  privilege  of  wiegh- 
ing  22  head  of  high  grade  Hereford  calves  which  were  run- 
ning with  their  dams  in  a  pasture  near  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

Result  With  Skim  Milk— For  the  22  weeks  under  experi- 
ment, the  to  ealve<  consutnid  24,730  pounds  of  skim  milk, 
1,430  pounds  of  corn  cln>p,  1.430  pounds  of  kafir  corn  meal, 
and  (141  pound-  of  .ajf.ilfa  hay.  The  total  gain  was  2,331 
pound-,  or  a  daily  average  of  T.51  iMUtnds  per  head.  Fig- 
uring skim  nnlk  at  i;  cent-  per  100.  grain  at  50  cents  per 
T<x)  |)onnds.  .iinl  hay  at  $4  per  ton,  the  total  feed  cost  of 
rai-ing  thesf  calves  was  $-^2M,  or  $5.2;  per  head.  The 
fied  cost  for  each   too  poimds  of  gain  was  $2.26. 

fows  ih.it  are  milked  will  produce  larger  yields  than 
when  vuckling  calves.  .\ccor<ling  to  the  average  yield  at 
this  .station,    10  eows   {^onc  for  each  calf)   produced   55.540 


pounds  of  milk,  testing  3-93  per  cent  butter  fat.  With  but- 
ter fat  at  1514  cents  per  pound,  this  would  amount  to 
$338.52.  The  value  of  the  skim  milk  not  needed  by  the 
calves  would  raise  this  to  $374^4-  Deduct  from  this  the 
value  of  the  feed  consumed  by  the  calves,  and  there  re- 
mains $321.56.  or  $32.15  per  calf,  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
milking,  feeding  the  calves  and  hauling  the  milk  to  the 
creamery.  At  I2''2  cents  per  hour,  this  expense  need  not 
be  half  of  the  above  sum,  leaving  $15  to  $16  clear  profit 
for  each  calf  raised  on  skim  milk. 

Result  With  Whole  Milk— During  22  weeks  these  10 
calves  consumed  2ti>,2S7  pounds  of  fresh  milk,  835  pounds 
of  corn  chop,  835  pounds  of  kafir  corn  meal,  and  835 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  total  gain  was  2,878  pounds, 
or  a  daily  average  of  i  05  pounds  per  head.  Charging 
butter  fat  at  creamery  prices,  the  feed  cost  of  raising  these 
calves  amounts  to  $15011),  or  $15.72  per  head.  The  feed 
cost  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  amounts  to  $5.46. 

This  e\i>eritnent  shows  that  the  feed  cost  of  raising  a 
good  skim  milk  calf  need  not  exceed  $5  25,  in  contrast  to 
$15.75  for  the  whole  milk  calf.  The  skim  milk  calf  be- 
comes accustomed  to  eating  both  grain  and  roughness 
e.irly  in  life,  is  handled  enough  to  be  gentle,  and  when 
iran.sf erred  to  the  feed  lots  is  ready  to  make  rapid  gains. 
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CARE  OF  MILK  IN   THE   HOME 


GEORGE  M.  WHITAKER,  INSPsECTOR  DAIRY  DIVISION,   UNITED    STATES     DEPT.    AGRICULTURE. 


CLEANLINESS  and  cold  arc  essential  in  having  wliolc 
some  milk.  Milk  absorbs  impurities  whenever  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air  or  placed  in  unclean  vessels.  The 
amount  or  degree  of  this  contamination  depends  on  the 
cleanliness  or  the  air  and  of  the  utensils;  even  the  air  of 
a  so-called  clean  room  contains  some  impurities.  The  bac- 
teria which  get  into  milk  from  the  air  or  vessels  increase 
rapidly  as  long  as  the  milk  remains  warm — 50  degrees  or 
above;  they  are  dormant,  or  increase  slowly,  at  lower  tem- 
peratures. 

Cleanliness  and  cold  are  imperative  if  one  would  have 
good  milk,  although  if  it  is  consumed  so  soon  after  pro- 
duction that  the  bacteria  in  it  do  not  have  time  to  increase 
much — say  two  or  three  hours — the  importance  of  cold  is 
lessened.  If  the  producer  and  the  dealer  have  done  their 
duty,  there  is  daily  left  at  the  consumer's  door  a  bottle  of 
clean,  cold,  unadulterated  milk.  It  may  then  become  untit 
for  food — especially  for  babies — by  improper  treatment  at 
home.  This  bad  treatment  consists  (i)  in  placing  it  in 
unclean  vessels,  (2)  in  exposing  it  unnecessarily  to  the 
air,  (3)  in  failure  to  keep  it  cool  up  to  the  time  of  using  it. 

The  above  expression,  "a  bottle  of  clean,  cold,  unadul- 
terated milk"  is  used  because  the  best  way  of  delivering 
milk  is  in  bottles.  Dipping  milk  from  large  cans  and  pour- 
ing it  into  customers'  receptacles  on  the  street — with  all 
the  incident  exposure  to  aid  not  always  the  cleanest — is  bad 
practise — Drawing  milk  from  the  faucet  of  a  retailer's  can 
is  almost  as  bad  as  dipping  milk,  for  though  the  milk  may 
be  exposed  to  the  street  air  a  little  less  than  by  the  dipping 
process,  it  is  not  kept  thoroughly  mixed  and  some  consum- 
ers will  receive  less  than  their  proportion  of  cream. 

If  situated  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  bottled  milk, 
do  not  set  out  over  night  an  uncovered  vessel  to  collect 
thousands  of  baceria  from  street  dust  before  milk  is  put 
into  it.  Have  the  milk  delivered  personally  to  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  if  possible;  if  not,  set  out  a  bowl  covered 
with  a  plate,  or,  better  still,  use  a  glass  preserving  jar  in 
which  nothing  but  milk  is  put;  use  the  jars  with  glass  tops, 
but  omit  the  rubber  band. 


Take  the  milk  into  the  house  soon  after  delivery,  par- 
ticul.'irly  in  hot  weather.  Sf>metimes  milk  delivered  as 
early  a>  4  a.  ni.  remains  out  of  doors  until  9  or  10  o'clock. 
This  i>  wrong.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  receive  the  milk 
as  soon  as  it  is  (klivcrcd,  provide  a  sheltered  place  in 
which  the  milkman  can  leave  it.  Never  allow  the  sun  to 
shine  for  ;iny  length  of  time  on  the  l)ottIe  of  milk. 

Put  the  milk  in  the  refrigerator  on  receiving  it  and  keep 
it  there  on  ice  when  not  using  from  it.  Milk  can  not  be 
properly  kept  without  ice. 

Keep  milk  in  the  original  bottle  till  needed  for  immedi- 
ate consumption;  do  not  i>our  it  into  a  bowl  or  pitcher  for 
storage;  do  not  pour  back  into  the  bottle  milk  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air. 

Keep  the  bottle  covered  with  a  paper  cap  or  an  inverted 
tumbler  as  long  as  milk  is  in  it  and  when  not  actually 
pouring  from  it;  after  opening  a  bottle  and  removing  a 
part  of  the  milk  do  not  leave  the  bottle  uncovered. 

Milk  deteriorates  by  exposure  to  the  air  of  pantry, 
kitchen,  or  nursery.  Do  not  expose  uncovered  milk  in  a 
refrigerator  containing  food  of  any  kind,  not  to  mention 
strong  smelling  foods  like  fish,  cabbage,  or  onions.  An 
excellent  way  of  serving  milk  on  the  table,  from  the  san- 
itary standpoint,  is  in  the  original  bottles;  at  all  cvetits 
pour  out  only  what  will  be  consumed  at  one  meal. 

When  milk  is  received  in  ;i  bowl  instead  of  a  bottle,  ob- 
serve the  spirit  of  the  above  paragra|»hs.  Keep  the  bowl 
covered  as  directed  for  the  bottle.  Expose  uncovered  milk 
to  the  air  of  any  room  as  little  as  possible.  Do  not  ex- 
pose it  at  all  in  a  refrigerator. 

Keep  the  refrigerator  clean  and  sweet.  Personally  in- 
spect it  at  least  once  a  week.  See  that  the  outlet  for 
melted  ice  is  kept  open  and  that  the  space  under  the  ice 
rack  is  clean.  The  place  where  food  is  kept  should  be 
scalded  every  week  with  sal-soda  solution;  a  single  drop 
of  spilled  milk  or  a  small  particle  of  other  neglected  food 
will  contaminate  a  refrigerator  in  a  few  days. 

As  soon  as  a  milk  bottle  is  empty,  rinse  it  in  lukewarm 
water  till  it   appears  clear  and  set  it   bottom   side  up   to 
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drain.  Do  not  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  holding 
milk.     Never  return   filthy  bottles. 

All  utensils  with  which  milk  comes  in  contact  should 
be  rinsed,  washed,  and  scalded  every  time  they  are  used. 
Do  not  wash  m  dish  water  or  wipe  with  ordinary  dish 
towel;  boil  in  clean  water  and  set  away  unwiped. 

W  lien  a  baby  is  bottle-fed.  every  time  the  feeding  bottle 
and  nipple  are  used  they  should  be  rinsed  in  luke-warm 
water,  washed   in   hot   water  to  which   a  small  amount  of 
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washing  soda  has  been  added,  and  then  scalded;  never  use 
a  rubber  tube  between  bottle  and  nipple. 

If  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria 
breaks  out  in  the  family  do  not  return  any  bottles  to  the 
milkman  except  with  the  knowledge  of  the  attending  phy- 
sician and  under  conditions  prescribed  by  him. 

Milk  fresh  from  the  grocery  store  or  bakery  which  is 
kept  in  a  can,  open  much  of  the  time,  possibly  without 
refrigeration,  is  to  be  avoided. 


PURE   BRED   STOCK 


WE  look  forward  to  the  day,  still  well  in  the  future, 
when  pure-bred  stock  will  supplant  scrubs,  mon- 
grels and.  for  the  most  part,  grades.  It  may  never 
entirely  supplant  -traight  cross-breds  or  high-grades,  for 
a  first  cross  often  produces  a  most  profitable  animal  to 
feed,  and  doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  crossing  and  ming- 
ling of  blood  will  always  be  done,  but  the  stockmen's  mis- 
sionary work  must  continue  until  no  one  thinks  of  using 
any  hut  purebred  sires,  and  until  the  great  majority  of 
breeding  females  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are 
either  pure-bred  or  else  tirst-crosses  or  high  grades.  In 
swine  this  goal  has  already  been  attained  in  most  districts, 
thanks  to  the  fecundiiy  of  the  sow;  in  sheep,  it  is  within 
measureable  approach,  but  among  horses  and  cattle  it  will 
be  some  time  yet  beftire  pure-breds  are  so  generally  dis- 
seminated a>  they  should  be.  When  pure-breds  become 
as  common  as  grades  now  are.  the  tendency  will  be  to  re- 
duce prices,  though  not  the  value,  of  the  average  run  of 
pure-breds,  thereby  lessening  the  temptation  to  palm  oflf 
inferior  imlividuals  on  the  strength  of  registration.  Then 
only  tho>e  registered  animals  which  combine  superior  in- 
dividu.ility  with  rich  breeding  will  command  a  premium 
by  virtue  of  their  pedigrees.  The  business  of  distributing 
seed  stock  will  not  be  confined,  as  at  present,  to  a  few 
breeders,  but  every  farmer  will  stand  a  chance  of  produc- 
ing an  animal  of  rare  value  for  purposes  of  stock  improve- 
ment. At  present,' with  grades  chiefly  in  vogue,  no  matter 
how  superior  an  individu.il  male  animal  may  occur  in  a 
farm  stud  or  herd,  he  is  (,f  little  value  for  stock  improve- 
ment because  lacking  the  concentration  of  blood  lines 
which  tend^  to  insure  prepotency  in  the  transmission  of 
his   good    qualilicb.        ICven    if    he    prove   an    exceptionally 


good  sire  the  breeder  of  pure-breds  dare  not  use  him, 
since  his  get  would  not  be  eligible  for  registration.  Thus, 
many  a  jewel  in  farm  stables  is  passed  by,  which,  if  a 
registered  pure-bred,  and,  therefore,  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  pure-breeder,  would  prove  an  acquisition  to 
the  cause  of  stock  improvement,  and  incidentally  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  farmer  who  raised  him.  The  more  plenti- 
ful the  pure-breds  in  the  country,  the  more  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  may  the  cause  of  live-stock  improvement  ad- 
vance. ,\t  present  the  number  of  pure-breds  is  so  small, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  the  business  of  breeding  them 
is  inconvenient  and  expensive;  and  this,  together  with  the 
expense  of  registration  and  selling,  and  the  obvious  need 
for  blooded  stock  in  almost  every  community,  tempts  the 
breeder  to  distribute  for  breeding  purposes  registered  stock 
which  never  should  be  allowed  to  perpetuate  its  kind. 

Among  pure-breds,  as  among  scrubs,  close  culling  will 
always  be  necessary  to  maintain,  let  alone  to  advance,  the 
standard  of  merit;  and  the  fact  that  this  has  not  always 
been  practiced  accounts  for  the  inferior  showing,  from  a 
utility  standpoint,  which  the  poorer  class  of  pure-breds 
often  make  in  competition  with  high-class  selected  grades. 
For  practical  purposes,  a  high-class  grade  is  more  valuable 
than  a  medium  pure-bred,  but  a  good  pure-bred  is  better 
than  an  eciually  good  grade,  in  that  the  descendants  of  the 
former,  if  bred  pure,  will  have  the  prepotency  to  transmit 
their  excellencies  with  greater  certainty.  This  fact  of  pre- 
potency, due  to  concentration  of  blood  lines  and  tenden- 
cies, is  the  sole  and  only  reason  why  pure-breds  are  so 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  stock  of 
the  country. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  best   stock  will  become 
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uniformly  distributed  among  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers. 
Doubtless,  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  cause  of  stock  im- 
provement will  be  served  by  those  few  men  of  enterprise 
and  genius  who  make  it  a  point  to  assemble  in  their  sta- 
bles some  of  the  best  stock  of  richest  blood  lines,  and,  by 
intelligent  selection,  skillful  mating,  and  favorable  envir- 
onment, to  produce  masterpieces  of  the  breeder's  art,  just 
as  in  swine  we  still  have  our  noted  breeders,  notwith- 
standing the  plenitude  of  pure-breds  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But,  as  in  swine,  so  in  other  stock,  the  work  of  the 
leading  breeders,  while  not  less  profitable  to  themselves, 
will  be  much  more  advantageous  to  the  country  when  they 
can  draw  freely  for  their  studs  and  herds  upon  the  special- 
ly choice  specimens  occurring  here  and  there  among  a 
large  number  of  pure-breds  kept  throughout  the  country, 
and  when  they  will  no  longer  be  tempted  to  sell  for 
breeding  purposes  everything  that  claims  a  pedigree  cer- 
tificate. 

Of  course,  the  student  of  this  question  must  realize  that 
one  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  utilizing  animals  from 
commercial  herds,  even  though  pure-bred,  will  be  the  fact 
that    many   stockmen,   keeping   pure-breds   for    every-day 
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purposes,  would  refrain  from  recording  their  stock;  so 
that,  after  several  generations  had  passed  without  regis- 
tration, it  might  be  difficult,  under  existing  herd  and  stud 
book  rules,  to  enter  ever  so  deserving  a  beast.  This  could 
and  doubtless  will  be  met  in  time  by  a  judicious  relaxation 
of  rules  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  meritorious  candidates  of 
evidently  pure-breeding.  Even  w^erc  a  dilute  strain  of 
alien  blood  occasionally  filtered  in  through  such  channels, 
it  would  doubtless  do  the  breed  more  good  than  harm. 

The  scarcer  the  supply  of  desirable  pure-bred  stock,  and 
the  more  narrowly  its  ownership  is  limited,  the  greater 
the  cost  of  pure-bred  sires  to  the  general  farmer;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  abundant  the  supply,  the 
more  general  the  distribution,  and  the  more  closely  the 
breeding  of  pure-bred  stock  is  brought  down  to  an  every- 
day commercial  basis,  the  higher  the  standard  of  merit 
will  be  raised,  the  less  will  be  the  cost  of  production,  and 
consciiuently  the  selling  price  of  serviceable  breeding 
males.  Whtrcforc,  we  see  that  the  general  dissemination 
of  pure-bred  stock  over  the  country  promises  substantial 
l)ctlerment  of  live-stock  interests,  particularly  to  the  dairy- 
man and  the  raiser  of  market  stock. — Farmer's  Advocate. 


KANSAS  HAS   MODEL  DAIRY  FARM 


No  other  line  of  farming  interests  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  recent  years  as  dairying.  As  land 
increases  different  methods  of  farming  must  be  em- 
ployed than  those  practiced  on  cheap  land.  If  dairymen 
in  Holland  can  on  $1,000  land,  buy  American  feed  and  then 
ship  butter  to  America  and  still  make  money,  certairJv 
Kansas  farmers  ought  to  prosper  on  $50  and  $100  lanv. 
when  they  can  raise  corn,  clover  and  alfalfa,  the  best  dairy 
feeds  in  the  world,  and  sell  on  a  good  home  market. 

The  dairy  department  of  the  Agricultural  College  is 
working  on  some  very  practical  lines.  Professor  Kendall 
has  started  a  "model  dairy  farm"  on  42  acres  of  land  and 
will  work  out  two  experiments,  one  to  balance  the  other 
— to  determine  the  cheapest  method  of  feeding  dairy  cows, 
and  to  see  how  many  cows  may  be  maintained  on  that 
much  land. 

The  experiment  proper  will  begin  with  July.  The  dairy 
herd  has  been  reduced  somewhat  and  Professor  Kendall 
wishes  to  build  up  the  herd  largely  with  Guernsey  and 
Ayrshire  breeds,  as  he  deems  them  hardy  and  adapted  to 
Kansas  conditions,  and  also  excellent  dairy  breeds. 

The  entire  42  acres  has  been  in  blue  grass  and  18.1  acres 
have  been  plowed  and  these  plots  will  be  used  as  follows: 

Plot  I — 6.6  acres  for  corn  silage. 

Plot  2 — 3.5  acre>  for  corn  for  soiling  (feeding  as  cut). 

Plot  3 — 3  acres  for  cowpeas  for  hay. 

Plot  4 — 5  acres  for  later  corn  silage. 

From    1 1.6   aero    ho    expects    to   have    enough    silage   to 


fill  two  80-ton  silos.  As  he  cuts  the  corn  from  plot  2  he 
will  sow  part  to  Kaflir  for  later  soiling  and  part  to  cow- 
peas,  sowing  all  of  this  plot  to  alfalfa  in  early  September. 
A  part  of  plot  I  or  4  will  be  sowed  to  alfalfa  and  next  year 
five  acres  will  be  taken  frum  the  24  acres  of  pasture  and 
put  in  corn  for  silage.  The  idea  is  to  limit  the  pasture 
■»rea  and  add  to  the  acreage  for  suiling,  ensilage  and  alfal- 
la.  The  farmers  of  Kansas  will  be  surprised  at  some  of 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from  this  experiment. 

It  has  been  necessary  this  year  to  buy  24  acres  of  al- 
falfa from  nearby  farmers,  and  this  being  cut  and  put  in 
sheds.  A  new  alfalfa  shed  is  to  be  built  for  the  later  cut- 
ting. It  will  be  34x(Kj  feet  with  a  12-foot  driveway.  Sev- 
eral experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  shedding;  cost 
of  unloading  and  mowing  by  hand,  pitching  from  sides 
and  from  driveway,  swing  l\>rk  and  with  track  from  end 
of  shed;  also  test  as  to  keeping  quality  of  hay  put  in  the 
mow  green;  from  cocks  with  and  without  caps.  Old  rail- 
road tics  will  be  laid  on  ground  across  shed  and  long  poles 
lengthwise  of  shed  across  the  tics. 

A  lean-to  roof  will  be  attached  to  south  side  of  hay  shed 
and  the  cows  will  eat  from  shed  under  tlii>  >lulter  in  early 
fall,  through  movable  racks,  gradually  eating  into  the  mow, 
the  ties  antl  \uAv^  being  removed  as  necessary  fi^r  the 
whole  length  of  •^lied.  thu-  keeping  a  north  iirotect«.r  for 
the  whoK.  winter.      Thi-  -.lied   will  be  side<l  on  the  north. 

Ie-i>  are  hein-i  ni.ith-  li\  jcitrMii^  ,,f  tJu-  creamery  in 
different    nutliod>    of    handlinu    tluir    cream,    cooling,    etc. 


•« 
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All  cream  is  bought  by  the  college  creamery  on  a  grading 
system,  a  certain  price  for  the  first  grade,  two  cents  less 
for  second  grade,  and  six  cents  less  for  third  grade.  It  is 
being  proved  to  the  patrons  that  it  takes  but  little  trouble 
to  get  all  first  grade  and  that  they  get  a  big  price  from 
their  labor  in  this  difference.  Cream  it  bought  regularly 
from  patrons  within  20  miles  of  Manhattan  and  any  farm- 
er may  ship  occasional  cans  or  all  his  cream  for  a  short 
time  to  the  creamery  for  testing  or  to  learn  the  advan- 
tages of  the  grading  system.  His  cream  is  carefully  and 
accurately  tested  and  he  is  paid  according  to  test,  but  on 
the  basis  of  New  York  prices.  No  quotations  are  made, 
however,  in  advance.  The  farmer  will  get  a  statement  of 
the  test  and  if  he  desires  it,  suggestions  for  improvement 
of  his  product  will  be  made. 
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For  the  purpose  of  helping  the  actual  buttermakers  of 
the  State,  Professor  Kendall  has  inaugurated  a  buttermak- 
ing  contest.  Each  buttermaker  ships  here  a  tub  of  butter; 
all  butter  is  scored  carefully,  and  the  one  having  the  best 
score  receives  a  certificate.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
buttermaker  having  the  highest  average  score  will  receive 
a  beautiful  silver  cup  from  the  State  Dairy  Association. 
All  butter  is  sold  and  proceeds  remitted  to  buttermakers. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  experiments  now  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  dairy  department  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  for  the  advancement  of  dairying 
in  Kansas.  It  will  be  impossible  to  do  the  highest  type  of 
work,  however,  in  either  experimental  or  instructural  lines 
with  the  present  small  dairy  building  and  the  poorly  plan- 
ned dairy  bary. 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  for  Dairy  Cows 


THERE  is  a  prevailing  belief  that  when  cotton  seed 
meal  is  fed  for  long  periods  in  quantities  exceeding 
four  pounds  per  cow  daily  the  health  of  the  animals 
will  be  more  or  less  injuriously  affected,  but  in  a  series 
of  experiments  which  they  report  it  was  found  that  cotton 
seed  meal  may  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  good  corn  silage 
to  the  extent  of  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  cow  daily 
without  affecting  the  health 
of  the  animals.  Indeed,  such 
a  ration  appeared  to  keep  the 
cows  in  an  imusually  good 
state  of  health.  .\  ration 
consisting  of  cotton  seed 
meal  and  good  corn  silage 
was  consumed  by  the  cows 
with  great  relish,  wdiich  in 
no  way  lessened  when  the 
feeding  of  such  a  ration  was 
continued  for  a  period  of 
five  months. 

No  bad  effects  were  notice- 
able from  the  practice  of 
feeding  cotton  seed  meal  and 
corn  silage  separately.  On 
the  contrary,  such  a  practice 
ai)pears  to  have  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  the  common 
practice  i>f  mixing  the  meal 
with  the  roughage.  Our  re- 
sult'-, therefore,  tend  to  dis- 
prove the  jtrevailing  belief 
that  hea\y  concentrates  like 
cotti'ii  --eed  meal  will  ;ict  det- 
rimentally on  the  health  ot 
eow-  when  fid  unmixed  with 
ni.irc    bulky    leeds. 

C<'\\-  fed  e.\clu-ive!y  on 
cotton  -tH(l  meal  and  corn 
silage  for  a  period  of  five 
nioiith-  »\hil)ited  no  craving 
fur  dry  rou.uh;i;je,  Imt  alway.-^ 
l>r.ferred  .-^ila?'.  lo  good  hay. 
onU.  ihe  c<.v\^  yielded  ni<»re  milk  and  butter  fat  during 
thi-  expiriinent  than  during  any  eorre-iionding  period  in 
previous  year-  (otton  seed  meal  and  rich,  well-matured 
corn  -ilage  eon^titutes  an  excellent  ration  for  cows  yield- 
ing from  JO  to  30  imunds  of  milk  daily. 

These  results  are  ..f  ^l)eclal  importance,  because  cotton 
seed  me.il  and  corn  silage  form  by  far  the  cheapst  dairy 
feeds  available  to  dairymeiU  iti  South  Carolina  and  else- 
where'in   the  South.      It   is  stated   that   the  cost   of  such  a 


ration  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  that  of  the  common 
dairy  ration  now  fed  in  the  State. 

The  good  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  in  the 
exclusive  feeding  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  corn  silage  as  a 
dairy  ration  was  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
corn  silage  was  made  from  well-matured  corn  rich  in 
grain,   making   it   especially   rich    in    carbohydrates,    for   it 

is  explained  that  unless  silage 
is  especially  rich  in  grain  a 
ration  consisting  entirely  of 
corn  silage  and  cotton  seed 
meal  will  be  deficient  in  non- 
nitrogenous  matter  (carbo- 
hydrates.)— Bulletin  of  South 
Carolina  F.xpcriment  Station. 


Portrait  Lady  Ratho,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Dent,  Stan- 
hopegate,   Middleton   in  Teesdale;   winner  of  prize  at 
Middleton  in  Teesdale  Show,  given  by    The  Coun- 
try Live  Stock  Insurance  Association,  Clifford 
street,   York.     Also   winner  of   seven   1st, 
two  ands  and  one  3rd  in  1C07. 


The  fat  contained  in  food 
>tuffs  can  only  serve  as  a  fuel 
or  energy  producer,  or  to 
build  tissues.  Fatty  tissues 
furnishes  potential  energy 
and  is  a  reserve  fuel  supply 
for  the  animal.  Protein  may 
also  in  a  case  of  need  serve 
as  an  energy  producer,  and 
may  be  used  to  form  fat.  but 
the  use  ft)r  such  i)urposes  is 
uneconomical. 

Six  carloads  of  grade  Hol- 
stein  cows  and  heifers  were 
recently  shipped  from  N'orth- 
lield.  Mass..  to  points  in  Illi- 
nois. Wisconsin  and  North 
l).'ikota.  The  shipment  was 
worth  ovi  r  $7,000,  which 
shows  there  is  profit  in  rais- 
mg  grade  cattle. 

.\fter  the  grain  is  cut  stock 
may    he     turned     in     on    the 


.\ecording  lo  the  herd   roc 


held-   lo  exeellent  advantage. 

.\-  a  ready  money  maker  there  is  nothing  on  the  farm 
that    i>:i\  -    better    than    the   tl.iiry.         . 

Statisticians  h^ure  the  \aliie  of  mamire  products  from 
a  singK-  cow  ;it   trom  $35  to  S40  a  \ear. 

Manuo  pepper  is  being  rxteusively  raided  in  the  Hum- 
boldt. Tenn,.  fruit  belt.  So  far  the  returns  have  been 
i'xtremel\    sati-.  factory. 

Clean  the  weeds  nut  of  fence  corners  and  everywhere 
else.  kill  them  before  they  go  t..  seed.  If  you  wait  until 
fro-t   comes  It   will  l>e  too  late  and  a  pollution  will  result. 
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The  Cornell  poultry  station  reports 
some  interesting  results  in  the  treat- 
ment of  early-hatched  pullets  to  se- 
cure best  results  from  them  as  winter 
layers.  Though  the  results  of  a  single 
experiment  are  of  course  not  to  be 
accepted  as  tinal  they  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  only  sum- 
marized here.  Four  methods  of  feed- 
ing were  followed  in  the  year's  work, 
with  80  White  Leghorn  pullets  hatch- 
ed February  i-j — feeding  to  force  and 
to  retard  early  laying;  feeding  by 
hand  and  in  hoppers.  As  to  the  tirst 
two  methods  we  quote  the  Bulletin 
249,    Cornell    J^xperiment    station: 

It  has  been  thought  that  these  ear- 
liest pullets  should  receive  special 
treatment  designed  to  check  the  lay- 
ing tendency  during  late  summer,  with 
the  hope  of  getting  larger  egg  yield 
in  early  winter.  This  treatment  is 
called  retarding.  The  pullets,  just  ap- 
proaching maturity,  are  allowed  a 
grass  run,  and  a  satisfying  ration  of 
whole  grain  with  a  limited  proportion 
of  beef  scrap,  but  no  ground  grain. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  if  these 
pullets  should  be  forced  i.  e.,  fed  a 
rich,  stimulating  mash  to  induce  egg 
production,  they  will  lay  a  few  small 
eggs  and  molt  prematurely,  thus 
greatly  reducing  their  vitality;  that  in 
this  case  it  would  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  would  resume  egg  produc- 
tion, their  bodies  would  be  perma- 
nently stunted,  and  their  eggs  would 
continue  smaller  than  is  natural  to 
tluir   variety. 

The  other  methods  need  no  defini- 
tion. 

The  results  were  summarized  as 
below 

I.  Forced  i)ullets  made  a  better  pro- 
fit than  retarded  pullets. 

J.  I'orced  pullets  ate  less  food  per 
hen  at  less  cost  per  hen  than  retarded 
pullets. 

3.  i'orccd  putlcts  produced  more 
eggs  of  a  larger  size,  at  less  cost  per 
dozen  than   retar<k<l   pullets. 

4.  Forced  i)ullets  i)ri)duced  more 
eggs  during  early  winter  than  re- 
tarded   pullets. 

5.  Forced  pullets  gave  better  hatch- 
ing results  of  eggs  than  retarded  pul- 
lets. 

6.  Forced  pullets  made  a  greater 
percentage  of  gain  in  weight  than  re- 
tarded   pullets. 

7.  I'Orced  |)uilet>  showe<l  less 
broodiness  than   retarded  pullets. 

8.  b'orced  pullets  had  less  mortality 
than    reiarde<l    pullet^. 

<;.  l-Crced  i)ullil>  •^hovvcd  better 
vigor  than   retr<le<l   pullets. 

10.  I'orced  pullet'^  showed  the  tir^t 
mature  niolt  earlier  than  retarded  pul- 
lets. 

II.  Retarded  pullets  gave  better  fer- 
tility of  eggs  than   forced   pullets. 

12.  Hopper-fed  dry  nia>h  gave  bet- 
ter results  in  gain  of  weight,  produc- 
tion of  egg>.  gain  in  weight  of  eggs, 
hatching  power  of  eggs,  days  lo>t  in 
molting,  niiirtality.  healih  and  profit 
per  hen.  than  wet  nia>h. 

i.V  Wet  ma>h  and  grain-fed  pullets 
con^nnied  ^lig'.itly  le-^  tuod  ;il  le>> 
ctjst.  and  produced  egg>  at  slightly 
less  cost  per  dozen  than  dry  mash  and 
grain    fed    pullet >. 

14,  \\  vt  ma>h  and  grain-fed  pullets 
prcxluced  slightly  larger  eggs  of 
slightly  bitter  fertility,  and  showed 
less  l)r<M»<lines>  than  <lry  mash  and 
grain-fed  pullets. 


15.  Dry  mash  and  grain  fed  pullets 
laid  eggs  of  good  size  at  an  earlier 
period  than  wet  mash  and  grain-fed 
pullets. 

16.  Hopper-fed  pullets  ate  more 
than  hand-fed  pullets. 

17.  Pullets  having  more  grain  ate 
more  grit  and  shell  than  those  having 
a  proportion  of  ground  grain. 

18.  Pullets  fed  on  grain  were  more 
inclined  to  develop  bad  habits  than 
those  having  a  mash. 

19.  Earliest  producers  did  not  give 
as  many  eggs  in  early  winter. 

20.  Early  layers  gained  as  rapidly 
in  weight  as  those  beginning  later  to 
lay. 

21.  Prolificacy  made  but  slight  dif- 
ference in  weight  of  hen  and  weight 
of  egg. 

22.  The  most  prolific  pullets  did  not 
always  lay  earliest. 


, 


St   Louis   Wool   Market 

The  local  market  is  running  along 
in  about  the  same  manner  as  last 
week,  with  a  very  moderate  business 
being  done,  owing  to  the  comparative- 
ly small  supply  of  fleece  wools  on 
hand  and  to  the  absence  of  suitable 
offerings  of  territory  stock.  Remain- 
ing bright  wools  are  being  steadily 
maintained  in  value  and  the  few 
transactions  now  passing  are  being 
put  through  at  full  prices.  The  mark- 
ed activity  in  these  wools  has  delayed 
the  sorting  and  grading  of  new  terri- 
tory fleeces.  However,  dealers  are 
now  ready  to  show  territory  stocks, 
and  it  is  expected  that  offerings  will 
be  fairly  substantial  after  Labor  Dav. 


A  Bird's 
Eye  View 


of  a  city  doesn't  do  jus- 
tice to  it,  because  it  only 
gives  an  idea. 

The  same  applies  to 
this   advertisement;    it 
only    gives  a  small   idea   of    the 
Tubular  qualities. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  a  Tubular  Sepa- 
tor. 

The  simplicity,  durability  and 
efficiency  of  the  Tubular  are  ad- 
mitted by  our  competitors  and 
vouched  for  by  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users. 

It  is  built  to  skim  clean  and 
last  a  life  time;  and  it  does  and 
will. 

The  Tubular  bowl  is  so  simple 
and  so  easy  to  handle  that  it  can 
be  cleaned  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes. 

There  are  so  many  points  of 
excellence  to  be  found  in  the  Tub- 
ular, that  to  get  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them  you  must  read 
Catalog  300. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPAR.4T0R  CO.. 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

Toronto.  Can.    S.in  Fraaciaco.  Calit     Chicago.  111. 


FOR  16  YEARS  THE  BEST! 

STILL  BEHER 
IN  1908 

UNITED  STATES 

Cream  Separators. 


The  United  States  has  always,  since  its  introduoiion,  separated 
more  cream  from  the  milk,  and  has  done  it  more  thoroughly 
and  quickly  than  any  other  separator.  'J'he  figurts  of  the  public 
national  and  international  tests  demonstrate  this. 

THE  1908  MODELS  HAVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

which  make  the  handling  of  milk  still  easier,  quicker  and  more 
profitable.  They  do  their  work  more  efficiently,  more  economic- 
ally than  any  other,  and  are  built  to  wear.  In  ppite  of  the  fact 
that  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  that  dairvmen 
everywhere  are  exchanging  other  makes  for  the  1  eliable  and  efficient 
United  States,  the  Standard  separator,  we  are  prepared  to  make 
prompt  deliveries  anywhere. 

Write  to-day  for  "Cattlorne  Fo.^t99  imd  any  desired  partlcnlart 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  warehouses  »t:  Chicago  III  La  Crosse  Wis.,  Minnrapol.s.  M.nn  .  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Omaha.  Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Ctali.  Denver,  Colo  San 
Francisco.  Cal-.  Spokane.  Wash.,  Portland.  Ore.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  Auburn,  Me" 
Montreal  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Calgary,  Alt.! 
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STEAM    HEATED    PEN    FOR 
STATE'S    SWINE. 
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Of  the  many  measures  that  were 
acted  upon  by  the  last  Legislature 
there  was  probably  none  that  caused 
more  comment  and  even  ridicule  in 
this  section  of  Pennsylvania,  especial- 
ly among  the  farmers,  than  that  sec- 
tion of  the  appropriation  for  the  Dan- 
ville Hospital  for  the  Insane  which 
set  aside  $6000  of  the  State's  money 
for  a  building  "suitable  for  raising 
hogs  with  sanitary  apparatus  and 
eciuipmeiit."  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
general  conjecture  just  what  plans  the 
legislators  had  in  view  for  making 
hogs  cleanly  and  bringing  about  coti- 
ditions  that  would  make  this  piggery 
a  pleasant  and  attractive  place,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  expenditure  of 
$6000. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  mention- 
ed that  on  the  farm  at  the  hospital  for 
the  insane  are  maintained  annually 
over  200  pigs.  Whether  the  hogs  at 
the  hospital  are  of  any  especial  breed 
with  natures  more  sensitive  and  hab- 
its more  refined  than  common  hogs 
is  not  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
their  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places. 

The  $6cx)o  piggery  will  first  of  all 
be  warmed  with  steam  heat,  which  is 
a  luxury  that  even  a  hog  should  ap- 
preciate. Moreover,  the  hospital  hog 
will  not  partake  of  common  swill,  but 
will  feast  on  "cooked  food."  which 
implies  that  as  a  feature  of  the  "san- 
itary apparatus  and  etiuipnuiu"  the 
piggery  will  have  a  cuisine,  if  not  a 
sj)eoially  trained  chef. 

But  the  means  that  are  being  taken 
for  the  comfort  of  the  asylum  pigs  do 
not  stop  at  steam  heat  and  cooked 
food.  Electricity  is  to  dispel  the 
d.irkness  in  the  new  piggery.  Xor 
will  the  hogs  be  allowed  to  wallow 
in  the  mire  in  the  m.mner  so  ple.ising 
to  hogs  generally,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  there  will  be  no  mire.  The 
hogs  will  be  very  well  trained. 


THE    BANG    SYSTEM. 


1  don't  think  the  Bang  system  car- 
rie<l  out  as  it  was  t'lrst  i>roposed  would 
be  practical,  but  carrie<l  out  as  Com- 
missioner l\:ir«>on.  r.f  Xew  York,  is 
proposing,  I  coii«.i<h  r  it  perfectly  fea- 
'-ib'e.  Whenever  a  f.inner  think-  he 
h;'^  1  ili-e.i^i  il  .ninial  in  hi-  lurd.  he 
notiiiLS  the  dt])Mrinunt  :ind  a  veretr- 
»n-  r  in  i-  -ent.  who  examine-,  the  an- 
inii]  or  the  \\!ii>U-  lurd.  by  phy-ieal 
1  -  111  ii.it'<'n.  iiiii]  ni  e:i-i'  hi-  Inid-  an- 
inii'-  \\\.-x  nrinifi-t  by  pyh-ic.il  e.\- 
r<»»^"n'tion.  -vmptoni-  ot"  ttil)erculou- 
<■  ■.    lie    then    te--    thetn    with    tu- 

l  ercr.ini    liv    ;inil    with    'he    oon-ent    of 


t''e     owner 


W'hena-.    it'    thev    react 


»!  .  •>\\nv T  em  take  lii-  choice  ot  h.iv- 
»n*T  them  sl.'iutjrhtered.  e.r  if  valuable. 
k""T»  th<m  to  rrii-e  --oek  from  nnd 
r  ■  t  t'u'ni,  tliey  being  kept  from 
•  ••Jut  ;'irni;;l-.:in«l  their  milk  -terili/:e<l 
anci   n-ed    to   \(v*\   rmimals  on, 

A  wlu>h'  lilt  of  the  ex'reme  ethical 
e'.'--  h.i\e  h.  i-n  hi 'W  ling  tliat  tnluT- 
er''n  \\  a  -  hartnU--.  while  tluni-.ind- 
who  ha\e  h.id  experience  with  it  are 
now  te-tit\inu  to  the  ilamage  it-  in- 
(li-erinnn.i  te  n-e  ha-  <h>ne  them. 
Some  -eienti-t-  have  arj,^ne<l:  (let  rid 
of  tnb«-renlo-is  by  tnbereulining  .ill 
cattU'  on  the  larni-  and  -ianghtering 
all  that  re-pond,  and  thn-  wipe  it  out. 
Thus,  they  say,  you  will  not  have  it 
again,    only    as   one    buys    it.     Now  T 


r«5r 


EVERYBODY 

BUYING 

DE  LAVAL 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  wonderful  improvements  made  in  the  1908  DE 
LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS— added  to  their 
THIRTY  YEARS  record  of  ONE  MILLION  prosperous 
users  throughout  the  world — have  convinced  practically 
all  WELL-INFORMED  buyers  of  their  overwhelming 
superiority,  as  well  as  actual  cheapness,  and  they  are  being 
bought  in  even  greater  proportions  this  fall  than  in  the 
spring  or  ever  before. 

A  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  asking  shows  the 
reasons  WHY. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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am  going  to  say  "rol."  I  iiave  per- 
sonally traveled  in  many  states  and 
thousands  of  miles,  and  been  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms,  and  I  am  ready  to  go 
on  record  as  saying,  I  have  found 
more  tuberculosis  on  the  farms  where 
thi>  close  communion  has  been  prac- 
ticed than  on  others.  Thus.  I  say.  a 
modiru'd  H.ang  system  with  sensible 
nun  behind  it,  is  the  most  practical 
method  that  has  as  yet  been  advised. 
I'.ut  that  is  not  radical  enough  tor  the 
tthical  class  of  M.  D  \  s.  They  will 
kick,  of  course.  —  Dr.  C  D.  Smead,  in 
Maine    l-armer. 


lined,  but  .-should  be  allowed  their  lib- 
erty in  the  fields.  They  should  be 
fed  morning  and  night  all  they  will 
eat.  and  be  careful  that  they  have 
fre>h  water  and  grit.  Whole  corn, 
with  an  occasional  mi.xture  «»f  other 
grain,  will  produce  the  best  results. 
Do  not  wait  until  the  last  week  and 
then  try  to  rush  them.  It  takes  time 
111  ri'imd  out  their  bodie-n  an<l  give 
them  a  plump,  full  brea>t. ^Journal. 


CEMENT    FOR    WELLS. 


TURKEYS   FOR   MARKET. 


The  >eason  for  turkeys  is  not  far 
di-tant.  The  tall.  lanky  gt>bbler  with 
no  tlr^li  oil  hi^  thin  frame,  i^  not  what 
tluy  want  in  the  markets.  It  is  sel- 
dom poN>ihU'  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any 
price.  \\ \II-falteticd.  female  birds  are 
wanted,  and  if  the  gobbler  would 
eotnpete  with  these,  he  must  be  well 
(k'vi  htiied.  indeed.  There  i>  nmcli 
to  h.ok  after  in  handling  turkey>  for 
markit.  .1-  many  otherwise  goo<l  fowls 
are  pr.iciically  spoiled  in  dressing  and 
shipping.  In  the  tirst  place,  turkeys 
■should  Ik-  fat.  and  it  will  recpiirr  not 
Ie>s  than  thirty  days  tt)  put  them  in 
that  condition.  During  the  time  of 
fattening    lurkty^    must    not    be    con- 


Un>anit.iry  dairy  well-  are  a  menace 
to  health.  an<l  a>  the  country  be- 
comes more  ch^sely  settletl.  more  and 
tnore  care  !■>  nece->-'ary  to  proxuK- 
good  water  Tin-  director  of  tin-  Chi- 
cago hygiiine  1  abpratory  report-  that 
of  153  well-,  on  nearby  d.iiry  farm-, 
exannned  by  inspectors,  only  eleven 
were  foimd  to  be  safe  for  domestic 
purposes.  In  all  ca-<.-  tlu-  -afv  wells 
were    tlnv-c    lined    with    cement,    with 

liinent  covers.  and  a  protcetinu 
flange  of  cement  si'veral  feet  out  from 
the  well.  In  some  of  the  wells  used 
for  washing  milk  utensils,  a  high  per- 
centage of  Colon  bacteria  were  jound. 
and  in  smne  cases  manure  ccuild  be 
detected  microscopically  and  by  the 
odor. 
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ThincTS  to  Think  About. 


Article®  Discussed  Under  ^Phis  Head 
Open  to  Any  of  Our  Readers. 


MIXED  BREEDING. 


In  mixed  breeding,  or  cross  breed- 
ing, nothing  is  accomplished  beyond 
the  first  cross.  While  a  few  good 
individuals  may  be  secured,  the  ten- 
dency is  for  the  progeny  to  be  below 
rather  than  above  the  average.  A  man 
conducting  his  breeding  in  a  hap- 
hazard way  is  contending  with  fearful 
odds  grouping  in  the  dark  following 
a  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  a  hundred 
years  he  would  be  just  where  he 
started.  Incidentally  this  is  just  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  this  country 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  reason 
why  we  have  so  few  pure  breeds  of 
live  stock  and  are,  after  all  this  time, 
sending  our  good  money  across  the 
water  for  pure  bred  sires  which  wc 
should  produce  at  home. 

After  animals  have  been  graded  up 
to  a  practically  purity  of  blood,  the 
longer  they  are  bred  along  this  line 
the  more  prepotent  they  become,  and 
the  more  certain  that  the  offspring 
will  uniformly  possess  general  excel- 
lence of  form,  quality,  action  and  util- 
ity. 

The  same  is,  of  course,  true  of  all 
live  stock.  The  only  certain  method 
of  raising  the  average  standard  of  ex- 
cellence is  by  persistent  breeding  to 
sires  of  the  same  breed  until  the  na- 
tive blood  is  obliterated  and  the  pro- 
geny uniformly  possess  all  those  de- 
sirable qualities  of  the  pure  breed  em- 
ployed.— George  II.  Glover,  D.  V.  M., 
Colorado  .Agricultural  College. 


The  Au'itralian  Stud  Book  is  pub- 
li>hc(l  by  the  Government  ntid  110 
fraudulent  pedigrees  are  recorded,  a-^, 
like  tampering  with  the  mails  or 
conutcrfoit  money,  it  means  the  ikii- 
itentiary  for  life,  l^ntries  to  the  Stud 
Rook  arc  free.  The  blanks  and  par- 
ticular"^ may  be  had  from  the  Com- 
pi!<  r  of  .Australian  Stud  Book.  Mel- 
bourne. .Australia,  says  the  Sydney 
Stock  and  Station  J<iurnal.  The 
same  condition  should  exi»;t  in  the 
Cnitcd  Stati'^.  In  Canafla  all  rcc- 
nr<N  are  kept  by  (lovcrnnunt  ofMciaN. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College  is 
to  set  a  good  example  to  those  who 
conduct  egg  laying  coniC'-ts.  The 
object  of  this  contest  is  to  see  which 
lull  will  lay  the  greatest  nnnibcr  of 
ig.i.r>  at  the  lowest  cost,  instead  of  at 
any  rn-,t  as  has  been  the  case  with 
most  such  contests.  The  contest  will 
begin  next  October  and  last  for  one 
year. 


The  demand  for  the  finest  beef  ani- 
mals that  can  be  produced  is  now  so 
great  and  prices  so  high  that  it  justi- 
fies farmers  in  breeding  pure  bred  cat- 
tle of  the  beef  breeds  to  get  the  full 
bentit  of  the  best  breeding  as  shown 
in  the  pedigree  of  the  sires  and  dams. 
Pure  bred  stock  is  demonstrated  at 
the  Stock  Show  to  be  as  much  su- 
perior to  the  grades  as  the  grades  are 
better  than  the  scrubs.  The  improv- 
ed breeds  of  stock  double  the  value  in 
the  early  maturity,  size  and  quality. — 
Live  Stock. 


The  price  of  corn  fed  cattle  is  all 
that  feeders  could  ask,  $8  having  been 
paid  for  extra  cattle  in  several  in- 
stances. Even  with  corn  at  65  cents, 
there  is  good  money  in  turning  it  in- 
to beef  at  anything  like  these  figures. 
.And  the  hog  market  gives  better 
promise,  too.  Four  years  out  of  five 
the  live  stock  business  pays  well,  and 
no  man  is  shrewd  enough  to  know 
when  that  fifth  year  is  coming,  so  all 
there  is  to  do  is  to  stay  with  the  busi- 
ness all  the  time.  The  man  who  is  al- 
ways jumping  out  and  in,  trying  to 
hit  the  high  places,  is  the  one  who  al- 
ways gets  left.  He  never  has  any 
cattle  to  sell  when  they  bring  $7  or 
any  lu>gs  when  they  sell  at  $6.50. — 
Farm   Magazine. 


The  United  States  Consul  at  Co- 
logne reports  that  no  timothy  is  rais- 
ed in  Germany  and  not  much  of  any 
distinctive  grass  for  hay.  "the  fields 
s<  cniingly  jirorhicing  a  mixture  of  va- 
riitics  nnich  resembling  the  natural 
growth  on  an  Illinois  prairie."  The 
gra--.  when  cut,  yields  exceedingly 
Will,  the  lowir  growth  being  very 
heavy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  gener- 
ally the  me,-id<)ws  are  irrigated.  Har- 
vesting i-  (lone  mostly  by  hand.  Two 
crops  nrr  always  taken  from  the  mea- 
d<nvs    anmiallv    and    snnictimes   three. 


The  Mi>si>>ip|)i  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  just  issued  a  bulletin  describ- 
ing experiments  macK-  for  the  purport 
of  fleterinining  the  relative  advantam'> 
of  rations  with  an<l  without  silage  for 
dairy  cow^.  It  w.i-  fonnd  th.it  the 
dry  ration  co>t  about  60  cents  per 
cow  per  month  above  the  cost  of  the 
ration  n-iiiLX  sjlam.  I^ilage  irduced 
tlie  co-,t  of  jiidilncinL:  a  gallon  of 
milk  .Vio.i  ])(.r  citit.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing ;i  jiound  of  bntter-fat  was  re- 
duced 2n.>>  lur  ci  nt.  It  was  shown 
tli.it  the  ii-e  of  silage  during  the 
nicHitlis  of  Xovember.  December  and 
January   increases     the     profits  on  a 


herd   of  2   cows   by  $221.22   over  the 
dry  feed  results. 


On  the  Gilbert  Farm  Department  of 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at 
Georgetown,  Conn.,  there  are  now 
SS  cows,  one  Jersey  bull,  20  head  of 
young  stock,  one  pair  of  horses  and 
one  pair  of  mules,  and  25  head  of 
sheep.  The  cows  have  been  selected 
along  dairy  lines  and  if  by  the  record 
kept  of  the  production  of  each  cow 
does  not  show  a  profit,  the  animal  is 
disposed  of  for  beef.  By  this  pro- 
cess of  elimination  a  herd  of  excel- 
lent stock  is  being  built  up.  More 
than  200  quarts  of  milk  a  day  is  being 
produced.  Eighty-five  quarts  arc 
bottled  and  sold  at  retail  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Georgetown  at  eight  cents  a 
quart,  and  the  rest  is  shipped  in  cans 
to  Stamford,  where  it  is  sold  as  cer- 
tified milk  for  twelve  cents  a  quart. 
The  farm  gets  six  cents  a  quart  deliv- 
ered at  Georgetown  station.  A.  B. 
Clark,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  is 
superintendent   of  the   farm. 


According  to  Coburn  of  Kansas, 
wherde  alfalfa  grows  the  land  is  not 
only  enricheil.  but  the  grower  as  well, 
for  it  not  only  fills  the  soil  with  valu- 
able plant-foofl,  but  as  hay  and  pas- 
ture it  brings  large  returns  that  sub- 
stantially increase  the  owner's  bank 
account.  Through  its  wonderful  root- 
system  alfalfa  restores,  enriches  and 
improves  rather  than  depletes  the  soil, 
to  the  great  benefit  >>\  other  -ucceed- 
iiig  crops. 

Alfalfa  makes  poor  land  good,  and 
good    land    better. 


CATARRH 


ItiMtiint   RoIIpI 
mill  pttMifi'.  !•  «i»'<-. 

'I'rl:il     to  .itiiifiit 

iiijin<>«l  tn-*-, 
Tujaco  Laborutury,  IVi'A  Uruatlwuy,  New  Yurtt. 


SICK  H06S 


Cured  .ind  disca!««»  prevented 
with  Snoddy's  Powder.  Cleara 
hoifs  of  w.-rius.  Will  send  man, 
trent  sick  hotjs.  .nnd  iruaranti'ea  lurc.  Trwatmeiit 
is.>«iinpli;.iny  unec.in  use  it.  Us«'d  and  indorsed  liy 
leading  brefders  every  where  M  a  kc-^  h"gs  thrifty 
in  a  fi'wdays.  $o  rase  cun-s  40  big's.  Writ**  for  iKntk 
on  hotrs,  alsii  re|M>rta  of  pii1>1ic  tests,  sent  frei.-. 
Agents  wanted.     DK.  I).  C.  tSNODDY  CO., 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
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It  is  not  to  early  to  begin  looking 
out  for  fall  feeders.  Cattle  feeding 
should  prove  profitable  next  year. 

At  a  sale  of  Poland  China  swine  a 
few  weeks  since  in  Illinois,  of  59  head, 
one-third  of  them  being  fall  pigs, 
brought  an  average  of  $60.  Addition- 
al evidence  of  the  value  of  pure  bred 
stock. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle near  Marshall,  Michigan,  at  which 
68  head  brought  $15,510,  an  average  of 
$228  per  head.  These  sales  and  prices 
point  strongly  to  the  fact  that  men 
know  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
pay  good  prices  for  breeding  animals. 

A   \\"isci>nsin   breeder  recently  sold 

45  head  of  i^ire  bred  Shorthorns  for 
$2o,{MX),  which  shows  the  value  plac- 
ed upon  pure  bred  stock. 

The  Overton  Hall  Jersey  cattle  sale 
at  Nassau,  Tenn.,  May  14th,  result- 
e<l  in  the  selling  of  80  head  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  $430,  or  a  grand  total 
of  $.^5,000.  A  strong  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  pure  breds. 

l'\  S.  I'eer.  who  has  recently  re- 
turne<l  fr<-m  a  trip  to  luirope  for  the 
purchase  of  stock,  secured  on  his  trip 

46  Jerseys,  4  Guernseys,  14  Scotch 
Highland'  sheep,  and  i  horse.  lie 
brought  the  stock  in  by  way  of  Que- 
bec. 

The  handsome  silver  trophy  cup  of- 
fered by  the  American  Holstein,Frei- 
sian  Association  for  the  best  judges 
of  Holstein  cattle  at  the  recent  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  at  Chicago,  and 
won  by  the  Missouri  team,  coached 
by  Professor  C.  H.  Eckles,  has  just 
been  received  and  is  on  exhibition  at 
the  Dairy  building.  The  team  win- 
ning this  trophy  was  composed  of  the 
following:  O.  E.  Reed,  Moberly;  Nor- 
ton H.  Shepard,  Columbia;  C.  K. 
Snellings,  Columbia;  R.  H.  Mason, 
Alexico,  and  II.  E.  McXatt,  Aurora, 
all  students  from  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural College. 

The  Jersey  cow  is  a  highly  devel- 
oped milk-making  machine.  She  has 
been  bred  so  long  for  this  purpose 
that  her  characteristics  have  become 
fixed,  and  the  descendants  of  a  well- 
bred  cow  dairy  can  be  depended  upon. 
The  amount  of  milk  that  she  will 
make  tlepeiids  largely  on  the  amount 
of  food  that  you  can  get  her  to  use. 

In  composition,  alfalfa  is  nearly,  if 
not  (|uite.  equal  to  l>ran  pound  for 
potiml.  The  excellent  feeding  value 
of   alfalfa    lies   in    its    high    content   of 
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A  MANURE  spreader  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments yoti  can  make.  Don't  delay. 
It  keeps  up  y<  )ur  soil's  fertility,  makes  the 
manure  go  twice  as  far  and  saves  you  half  the  labor. 
You  are  working  at  a  disadvantage  when  you 
spread  manure  by  hand.  See  the  International  agent 
in  your  town  and  talk  the  matter  over  and  take  a 
catalog  along  home  with  you. 

The  agent  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  the 
strong  features  of  the  I.  H.  C.  spreader   he  handles. 

Kemp  20th  Century"— Return  Apron  Spreader 
Cloverlear— Endless  Apron  Spreader 
Corn  King*'— Return  Apron  Spreader 

These  machines  are  all  made  siinple  and  strong,so 
that  they  give  the  least  possible  trouble  in  operation. 

They  are  easy  to  operate  and  they  handle  ma- 
nure perfectly  in  all  conditions. 

They  are  built  to  give  many  years'  service.  The 
materials  and  workmanship  are  of  the  best.  With 
any  one  of  the  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  you  will  not  be 
laying  it  up  in  the  shed  or  driving  it  off  to  the  shop 
for  repairs  every  little  while. 

It  pays  every  farmer  to  own  a  manure  spreader. 

It  pavs  to  buy  the  best  spreader. 

You  know  the  International  local  agent,  handling  anv  of 
these  lines.  He  will  not  misrepresent  things  to  you.  Go  to  hira 
for  a  manure  spreader  catalog  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  to 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 

(liii"ri">r;«te<li 
Chicago,  V.  S.  A. 


digestible  protein.  With  an  average 
yield  of  four  tons,  alfalfa  will  produce 
88c)  pounds  of  digestible  protein  per 
acre.  If  this  amtuint  of  protein  is 
sul)plicd  from  oil  meal,  which  is  usu- 
ally purchaseil  for  its  protein  con- 
tents, it  would  ret|uire  1.5  tons,  which 
would   cost  at   present  $5-2-50- 


There  are  times  when  it  is  not  best 
to  stock  up  with  an  expensive  pure- 
bred herd,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  i«  unwise  f<>r  :i  f.inner  or  dairyman 
to  cinitinue  the  use  of  grades  when 
there  i-^  more  money  in  a  purebred 
fur  wli.uexir  purpo-e  he  may  want. — 
ll.'1-tein    Heui>ter. 


Post  Aug'ers 

For  Farmers  and  Fence    Builders 


Aug'ers  and  Bits  of  all  Kinds 

.Send  for  prices  direct  to  the  manufacturer. 


T.  5LACR  (Q.  SON, 


Oxford.  Pa. 
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STATE  FAIRS  FOR  igo8. 


Illinois.  Sprin«^tR-Ul.  Sept.  jS.  ( )ci.  3. 
Mi.ssoiiri,   Svdalia.  October  5-nt. 
American    Royal,    Kansas      City,   Oct. 

12-17. 
International    Stock      Show,    ChtcajgO* 

Xo\'.   j8,    Dec.   5- 

lilinois  State  I' air  September  J3  to 
October  _'.  the  li\e  >toci<  entries  cose 
September  15.  ten  days  to  get  out  the 
catali)gue  of  ilie  entries  and  exhil)its. 

The  Virginia  State  b'air,  Richmond, 
October  5  to  10.  the  third  annual  fair 
of  this  new  Southern  association,  of- 
fers $35,000  in  premiums,  promises  to 
be  the  leading  >oiUiH-rn  fair.  The  live 
SiOck  ijremunns  are  liberal  and  should 
attract  the  hreetlers  of  pedigree  stock 
10  make  tiiis  Old  Domitiion  fair  a 
great  ime  >tnck  shtnv. 


We  are  in  rcceipi  of  the  I'reniinm 
Li.-<t  of  tl;e  Virginia  S  ale  I  air,  to  Ik- 
neid  iu  Kiciimond.  \  a..  <  )ctober  3-i<» 
inc.usiive,  sieliiiig  tunh  in  an  attract  ivi 
way  the  siiLutvisions  ot  tiie  lair,  in 
vv..jca  prem.um>  aggregating  $35.0^0 
artf  okertcl.  Oencral  Manager  Murk 
i<.  i.ioyd.  Kiciimond.  \  a.,  will  send 
pnniu.ui    iisi    :,nU    an   information. 

me      I'fi-oiaie      1 'on. try      and    Pet 

i,.ock    L  r.h,    i.i"     r:..<l>..      »  ).iio.   hods 

iiioui  .  \     nueoiig  .    wnich    have 

jvi      gr.'.'.i      t  n..m-i.!-m.        Tiieir 

.  i,!i.  ,     -ii<  nv  wi     1  '    1  e;d  Decetn- 

.     _  .  I  .-        ;     I  oiedo.    O.iio.. 

s    .     .  .  :      I        i'    '-■••'■.    =;n    I'in  • 


iliird   .ill 


,:,i(i    -ccreiaM'.'-    oi    1(11,, u    cii. till- 
er...-^-    .  i!'l     Ciiee-e     l,.i-lorir>.         .\l     the 

,  ^  gg    ■  ^  .,1       o,       t  ,(.       ii    .;■>       ii;\  1-1'  'Si. 

.         i;        ;  /       (  !"!.        !\  .itlolial      1  >al- 

rv  ;-',.o\s  .--iHia  mil  h:.-  p'ac<'d  ;ii  il> 
,  ",  ~|,(i  •,;  I  li-  ■  111  11  t.i  .':-..'  I  '  \<<  ii-'  '■'■ 
.  M,   il    pio    r.i;.i   ainoiiii  -n    i  y 
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v.niber     I"     wi 


1     \)v     In  id     the     arimial 


111    e'liim  of    the    .\->ociation    o|    Am    r, 
c    11    .\g.icultural    College-   and    l-.x].-  1- 
imcnl   SlationM.      Thf    Secretary   ol    the 


.\>'ocia'!on  111  ("ii'ii  i^r--  aiiil  Slatioii> 
write>:  "It  >eem>  inipo-.>ible  to  secure 
reduced    rai'roa<l   ratr>.'" 

Xotict  i-  -eiit  out  lliu>  early  in  or- 
der th;:t  tin-  faniur-'  iii-'itute  work- 
ers of  the  couuiry  may  have  time  to 
arrange  for  attendance  ujion  this 
meeting*  A  program  of  the  exercises 
will  be  ready  to  mail  at  least  <»nc 
monili  prior  to  thr  d.ite  of  the  meet- 
ing. Tliis  c:  n  Ii  had  by  writing  to 
Jo'',n  llamihon.  banners'  Institute 
Specialist.  Oftice  Experiment  Stations. 
Washington.  1).  C. 


THE    DAIRYMEN'S    PROGRAM. 


Fennsjlvania  Dates  Named. 

Secretary  11.  1*.  Van  Norman,  o( 
State  College,  l*a..  announces  that  the 
next  conveiitieui  of  the  Tenu'^yl vania 
l/.iiry  L'nion  will  be  heUl  at  il.arris- 
Inirg,  on  Janunry  25th  to  jgtii.  lynQ, 
whic'i  is  the  same  week  as  t'u-  meei.- 
in  -  ol'  the  ^tile  l»  iird  of  .\gr-cu:turc 
.iid  tlie  Live  Stock  llreeders'  Asso- 
ciation riie  Cemvention  Hall  and  a 
largi'  roi>m  for  eNhiI)its  «>f  appar.itits 
ami  supplies  are  rnder  the  same  roof. 


Send    for   samples     and     terms   to 

agent.s. 


I'lider  Uie  direct  -ui)er\i>ion  of 
Chief  l-:d.  11.  Web-ter  of  the  Dairy- 
men's convention  at  the  third  annual 
National  Dairy  Show,  which  takes 
place    in    Chicago     at    the    Coliseum, 

tecember  2  to  1  inc'usive.  Jt  is  the 
purjiose  of  tlii-  conventi<ni  lo  deal 
wit  1  -ubjeci--  of  nat'onai  importance, 
and  the  iirogram  will  be  tilled  with 
111.11  w '  o  wi  1  be  emiuL'ntly  capable 
of  dealing  with  -subjects  of  t'le  liigh- 
e>>t    interest    u>   dairy    farmers. 

.\o  (i.;iryinaii  who  can  possibly 
If... vc  Ims  work  en  .ifford  to  miss  this 
convention  or  mi:-s  seeing  the  large' 
e.v  .tbit  of  «'iiry  m  ch'iu  rv  :  iid  cattle 
which  v.iil  be  on  exhibition  at  th.at 
tinu'  ri;e  ^'ow  com-.'s  at  a  si';is<jn 
wlun  the  farm  rs  Irtve  completed 
their  year's  work.  'Mid  they  should 
u;  •'  ■  '1  a  ])oini  to  fik  •  a  fv  w  <lays  for 
recriatioii  ;ind  enjoyment.  .\ot  only 
will  they  lind  a  tr'p  lu  ■  Ik-  Dairy  Show 
a  pleasant  one,  hut  it  will  he  the 
means  of  giving  them  an  understaml- 
ing  of  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
dairy  indt'-try  ns  well  as  a  source  of 
much   useful   information. 
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The  Tenth  Annual  American  Royal 
IJve  Stock  Show'  will  be  held  Monday 
to  Saturday,  inclusive,  October  \2  to 
17,  at  Kansas  City.  This  is  the  na- 
tional show  of  the  breeders  of  fine 
stock,  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep  and 
poultry;  the  breeders  who  have  com- 
peted at  state  and  local  fairs  take 
their  animals  to  the  Royal  for  the 
final    roundup  and    decisive   contest. 

The  cattle  divisions  include  the 
Hereford,  Shorthorn,  Galloway  and 
Angus,  and  are  the  national  shows  of 
these  breeds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officials  of  the  associations. 
There  are  classes  for  pure-breds, 
western  and  native  feeders,  fai  stock, 
grassfed  and  grainfed  cattle  in  car- 
lots.  There  is  also  a  division  for 
range  cattle,  with  prizes  for  carlots 
by  districts. 

The  horse  division  was  enlarged 
last  year,  and  is  to  be  further  expand- 
ed this  year.  It  includes  classes  for 
I'ercherons,  Clydesdales,  Belgians. 
Germati  coach  horses,  and  several 
classes  for  saddle  and  harness  horses. 
Entries  in  the  horse  division  are  to 
be  made  directly  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal,  A.  M.  Thompson,  at 
the  Kansas  City  stock  yards.  W.  \. 
I'lgin,  of  Platte  City,  Mo.,  is  again 
the  superintendent  of  the  mule  divi- 
sion   and    receives    the    entries. 

Swine  breeders  expect  to  see  this 
year  a  show  that  will  far  surpass  any- 
t'ing  he'd  heretofore  in  the  United 
States.  Hach  association  has  already 
received  entries  guaraneeing  a  grroul 
display.  K.  H.  Gentry  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  division.  Fntries  are 
t»»  be  made  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  VPr'ou<  -•♦■ctions.  ^s  ff^Mows- 

Chester  W  bites— W.  W.  Waltmire, 
P"vmore.   .Mo. 

!  uroc  Jersey — Thomas  L.  Wil- 
'*'  "i'\    Kansas   City,   Mo. 

n  rk-ihires— Krank  S.  Springer, 
Springfield,   111. 

Th.e  sheep  divisicm  enibr?CM  th's 
yf-ir  the  Cot-wo'd,  H amp-hire.  S'Ton- 
shire  and  Southdown,  the  national 
assoct'»tio!is  for  e;'C*'  breetl.  as  in  the 
case  of  all  kind*  of  stock  at  the  Roy- 
al, being  behind  the  various  secMon- 
I'ntries  for  the  sheep  exh'bit  are  to 
he  made  with  the  secretarv  of  the 
Royal.  .\.  M.  Thompson.  In  sheep, 
as  in  c.ittle,  special  awards  are  pro- 
vided for  range  bred  loads,  by  dis- 
tricts. 

The  .\merican  .\ngora  Goat  Breed- 
er>"  .Association  will  h«d<l  i^-^  ninth 
pnnual  exhibit  mi  connection  with  the 
1'  >y;''.  with  nrmerou^  cla->>e>  John 
W  l*"ult«m.  of  Helen.i.  .Mont  .  i-  su- 
perintendent, and  receives  entries. 

The  superintendents  of  the  cattle 
ilivision-  .'iid  their  assistants  .ire: 

ller-fords— C.    R.    Thomas.    Kansas 
(^itv.    Mo.    secretary    .\merican    Here 
ford    Catt'e    lirteder-'    .X-.-ociat  ion ;    J. 
W'.    Rouse,  assistant. 

Sl-orhorn— H.  O.  Cowan.  Chicag«\ 
'".  -eret.-iry  American  Shorthorn 
Br-ed.T-"  .\--ociation;  Rt>y  Groves. 
assist;int. 

Gallowav  — R  W"  Brown.  Chicago. 
Ill  .  secretary  American  Galloway 
Bri'eders"    Ass(»ciatiim. 

.Aberdeen- Angus— Chas.  Gray.  Chi- 
cago. III.,  secretary  American  .\ber- 
d«Tii- Angi's  lUeeder-'  .\--ociation ;  C. 
I*".    Marvin,  assistant. 

In  everv  department  of  the  -how 
(hf  -ame  'w-tem  of  direct  control  by 
national  organizations  prevails,  where 


CLARK'S  DOUBLE  ACTION  "CUTAWAY"  HARROW 


"WITH  KXTKKNION  HEAD  is  made  t.specially  for  Orchard 
work.  It  will  Increttfte  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent  This  machine 
will  cut  from  2S  to  30  acres,  or  will  douhle-cut  15  acres  in  a  day.  It  i.s 
drawn  by  two  medium  horses.  It  will  move  isooo  tons  of  earth  one 
foot  in  a  day  and  can  l)e  .set  to  movt-  ihe  earth  bvit  littl-,  or  at  so  lureat 
an  angle  as  to  move  all  the  earth  one  foot.  Runs  true  in  line  of  draft 
and  keeps  the  surface  true.  ^  IKKURKii 

All  other  disk  harrows   have   to  oin  in        ^        H*.        UIOJ  CUOPS 
half  lap. 

Tlic  Julntetl    Pole    takea  nil  flie 
ivelght      off     the      Iior«rs> 
iteckv,  and  keeps   Iheir   heels 
away  fiom  the  d-sks. 

We  make  1'40  ■Ize*  aiifl  stflea  of  I) ink 
HnrroMi.  Kverjr  machine  fully  mhi-- 
ranted.      Entire  BatlBfactiuu  gunraiiteed.  u    iirwm ^^■■u  mi^  w    w   n    ;,ia  i»  ^  'ii 

Send  loday  for   free  lK>oklet  with  tuU  particulars  lAWjj^JjPmf^KF^Jw  \  K    Jl  In  ^fc/^  1 

CUTAWAY   HARROW  COMPANY, 
806  Main  St.,  HIGQ.\NU,M,  CONN. 


such  a  national  organization  exists. 
The  exceptions  are  in  the  case  of 
mules  and  poultry  for  which  no  na- 
tional associations  exist,  and  the  light 
harness  show,  which  is  in  the  same 
situation.  In  these  instances  men 
have  been  appointed  superintendents 
who  are  recognized  throughout  the 
country  for  their  high  standing  in  the 
departments. 

The  range  cattle  and  sheep  depart- 
ments may  also  be  said  to  come  under 
the  head  of  departments  without  na- 
tional associations.  Yet  even  range 
cattle  nowadays  are  practically  gr.ade 
cattle  or  crosses,  and  range  sheep  are 
almost  always  of  a  peculi.ir  strain; 
consequently  they  properly^  are  shown 
in  an  exhibition  under  the  direction 
of   the   national    a-^sociations. 

Poultry  from  Many  States, 
A  new  feature  this  year  is  the  poul- 
try show,  the  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  which  attracted  eiitrii-  from 
half  a  dozen  states.  Gener«tus  prize- 
have  been  set  aside  for  all  kinds  of 
j)oultry.  .\ll  birds  except  turkeys  and 
geese  will  be  exhibited  as  breeding 
pens  only,  a  pen  to  consist  of  one 
male  and  two  females.  Turkcvs  and 
t^eese  wi'1  be  evlijbjtcd  in  pnr-  IV 
H,  DePree,  932  Jackson  avenue,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  is  superintendent,  and 
will   receive  en'ries 

The  Students  Judging  Contest. 
The  stock  judging  c<»ntest«  which 
have  become  so  important  a  featttrc 
of  stock  >hows  ;<re  ;;'ways  given  spe- 
•ial  attention  at  the  Roya*.  Furmcrs' 
ons  under  25  years  of  age.  and  agri- 
'  titural  college  students  who  lia\i- 
■    »t    in    previous    years    taken    |>art    in 

•  !■  di  contests,  art.-  eligible;  the  ;;wird«« 
'•"  ude  indi\  idua'  i»riz'.-s.  and  the 
K.  p-.as  Ciiy  Stock  Var<l  grand  tro- 
•1'  \    dr  college   teams  of   t'isr        T     W 

?o[5    Central       «-trect.     Kan-a- 
(     ;  ~    -iiperinieiKleiit.    ;iiid    recrive- 

'  -v  ■  -took  en!^it••^  imi-^t  br  made 
brfore  September  10.  .\.  M  Thom])- 
-oi\  <ecr  f.'iry.  h:\->  otTices  ;;t  the  K.iii- 
•;i-  ("i;y  -'ock  yarcN.  where  iiii|iiirii.- 
y  \-   )  (■    '('f'ressed. 

rii  •    Roy;i'    will.    a->    u>ual.    luur    ;',ii 

•  luml'Mice  of  >pecial  feature-  for  the 
eptertaiiini"iit  of  \isitor^  and  cNhilnt- 
of  'hf  11'  v '--t  e<iuipmeiit  for  farm 
work    and    live    -tock    r.iisin^^. 

The   Sales. 
Y'-c   ^  .1,.*   u'"oh   are  held   during  tin- 
week   ol    till-   -''o\\    -npi>l\    tlu'   iiii]>ort 
put  ottn-f  ()i   111'!  t '1114  .''  oiici'  iiitit  prac^ 
tica'  u-i-  Hi-  '-I  ■ 


-.,      ! 


u  '  M  t  lu-  >ho\v  iia^ 
ili-nniiixi  T't  i-il  T''"  '  r  -(Kr  di-iiosi- 
i^i  hi-  -urnhi-  ;iiid  t-k  ■•-  on  animal- 
tliat  wi'l  gi\e  h'-  herU  o-  tlock-  the 
points  thev  lu-e.l  Thr  -u'i't  march 
of    progress    in      breeding      make-    it 


nece-.-ary  for  each  breeder  to  watch 
closely  tile  line  points  of  his  business, 
and  the  Royal  gives  him  the  opportun- 
ity to  keeji  hi-  stock  up  to  the  top 
notch,    w'liich    is    tlie    prolitable   notch. 


Breeders  of  Hampshire  Jswine  and 
others  interested  in  the  breed  are  re- 
(juested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Hampshire  Swine  Breeders'  .Associa- 
tion, at  Indianapolis,  on  Thursday  of 
the  liKliana  State  I'air.  Xf)tice  of 
l)la.ce  and  hour  of  meeting  will  be 
posted  at  pens  of  Hampshire  exhibit 
fair  week. — 11.  M.  .\tkinson,  Presi- 
deiil.    Mt.    Stirling.    Ky. 


How  to  Get  a 


Delicious  Apple 
'  &  Banner  Grape^ 

Tree  &Vine  Free  i 


Fit!  in  Coupon  I 
below  and  get 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER' 

three  months.  Free  and  Our  Offer 


to  dciveuwiiy  -.iSiiiKTlj  NfW  hiuu.s. 
HandHoiiicst  fjirni  pniiorpubliiilii'd,    , 
inttTe?<imf  and  helpful,  even  ifjou 
have  only  a  few  trees  nr  plants.  New 
fruitsare ttne!<t ever  intii Klueed  and 
would  cost  $1.60  at  nursei-y    Both  pi-r-'i 
feetly  hardy.    Delicious  fold  high  a<<  $8 
bushel.     ( !  i-ap>es  oi-e  just  grand.    One  of  the 
Three  handsome   FUEE    trial  co|>i*-8  will  be 

Our  Ilomeseekers  Edition 

tellinflr  iihuut  womierful  new  fruit  districts  In 
Northwest,  West  and  Southwest.  Oiir  editor 
personally  vi:'iiefl  thef>o  seel  ion."  and  tells  hcri- 
estly  und  vividly  nil  al><>ut  them.  This  nunilx  r 
alone  worth  hundred*  of  doMars  to  thooe  f>eek- 
\x\g  new  and  proHtahle  home  lands.  Write  now 
to  The  Kruit-(irower,  Saint  J<iseph,  SI issouri. 

The  Fruit-Grower.  Box  9:8.  St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Send  paoer  3  months  FRKK  and  tell  howtosfet 

New  Kruita  without  cost,  alter  which  I  will. 

accept  oiler  or  notify  you  to  stop  the  paper. 
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FEDERAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR   ROAD   IMPROVEMENT. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October— 1908. 


As  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
for  presenting  some  considerations  of 
this  important  question  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint.  The  farmers 
have  a  common  interest  with  all  other 
advocates  of  road  improvement,  and 
although  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  methods,  we  are  all 
working  for  the  same  ultimate  pur- 
pose— the  establishment  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  properly  constructed 
roads  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
How  such  a  road  system  can  be  se- 
cured is  a  problem  that  more  directly 
concerns  the  farmers  than  any  other 
class,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  question  of  better  roads  is  essen- 
tially  a   farmer's   question. 

It  is  true  that  all  industrial  inter- 
ests are  affected  by  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  roads  over  which  the 
products  of  our  farms  are  transported 
to  market,  but  it  is  the  farmers  who 
suffer  most  from  the  inferior  road 
system  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
am  confident  that  it  is  to  the  farmers 
that  wc  must  look  as  the  active  force 
and  inriuence  that  will  secure  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  needed  to 
bring  about  that  improvement  in  road 
conditions    that   we   all   desire. 

And  here  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  seeming  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  the  owners  of 
motor  vehicles  which  has  in  some  dis- 
tricts given  rise  to  pronounced  yi^t«Tg- 
onism  and  hostile  legislation.  That 
since  the  introduction  and  general  use 
of  the  automobile  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  gross  disregard  by 
the  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  of  the 
public's  right  to  the  use  of  our  high- 
ways cannot  be  denied.  The  coming 
of  the  automobile  has  brought  with 
it  the  victims  of  speed  mania,  who  in 
their  mad  desire  to  beat  records  drive 
their  high-powered  machines  along 
country  roads  at  a  speed  dangerous 
to  all  others  using  these  roads.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  farmers,  on 
whom  in  most  sections  of  the  country 
the  chief  burden  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  public  roads  has  fallen, 
should  resent  the  violation  of  their 
right  to  use  these  roads  in  safety,  and 
should  have  sought  to  have  severe 
pcnaltie  imposed  on  the  offending 
parties.  For  myself  I  may  say  that 
I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  farm- 
ers toward  the  automobile  was  to  a 
large  iNtrnt  justified  by  the  outrage- 
ous conduct  of  the  drivers  of  these 
vehicles.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  is 
often  a^-ertt•«l,  that  the  "speed  ma- 
niacs" constitute  a  very  small  per 
ccntagc  of  the  total  number  of  auto- 
mobile users.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  automobile  have 
to  a  large  extent  (li>appeare<l.  and 
trn>t  that  thmugh  the  influence  of 
the  automobile  club>  and  as>ooiations 
there  may  be  brought  about  a  wil- 
lingness to  respect  the  rights  of  all  the 
pcojjle  to  the  u-e  <>i  the  highways, 
that  will  give  no  occasion  for  hostility 
toward  the  orderly,  reasonable  use  of 
the  automobile. 

I  realize  that  the  motor  vehicle  is 
here  to  stay,  and  that  it  is  a  factor 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  discussing  the  improvement  of  our 
roads.  The  question  as  to  how  far  it 
creates  new  problems  of  road  mainte- 


nance and  repair  I  must  leave  to  the 
expert  road  makers,  and  would  only 
suggest  that  it  is  important  that  all 
the  facts  relating  to  the  effects  of  au- 
tomobile traflic  on  improved  roads 
should  be  ascertained  before  raising 
needless  alarm  over  the  alleged  de- 
structive tendencies  of  the  inflated 
rubber  tire. 

One  phase  of  the  development  of 
the  motor  vehicle  that  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  farmers,  is  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  commercial  truck,  or 
power-operated  farm  wagon.  It  would 
seem  that  here  is  a  very  large  field 
for  an  industry  that  will  be  profitable 
to  both  the  farmers  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  such  vehicles.  With  im- 
proved roads  the  use  of  motor  trucks 
for  the  conveyance  of  farm  products 
to  market  should  become  general  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  thus  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  market  his  crops 
more  quickly  and  at  less  expense.  I 
believe  that  no  injury  is  caused  to 
macadam  roads  by  these  commercial 
vehicles,  but  on  the  contrary  their 
solid  rubber  tires  operate  practically 
as  rollers  and  serve  to  keep  such 
roads  in  good  condition. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  road  ques- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  not  only 
a  farmer's  question,  but  first  of  all,  a 
(luestion  of  the  commerical  use  of 
the  highways.  To  the  farmer  the 
roads  are  the  means  of  transporting 
his  product  to  market,  and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  farmers  will 
insist  that  all  plans  for  road  improve- 
ment must  be  considered.  Over  our 
country  roads  there  are  annually 
hauled  nearly  200,000,000  tons  of  sta- 
ple farm  products,  and  if  to  this  we 
ad<l  the  smaller  products  such  as  fruit, 
milk,  eggs,  etc.,  and  the  feritlizcrs, 
feed,  coal,  lumber,  etc.,  taken  from  the 
town  to  the  farm  we  will  have  an  ag- 
gregate of  at  least  250,000,000  tons 
carried  for  long  or  short  distances 
over  our  highways.  These  figures 
show  the  enormous  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  a  system  of  improved 
roads  that  would  enable  them  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  hauling  this  volume 
of  freight  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  what  it  now  costs  them.  It  is  es- 
timated by  competent  authorities  that 
over  the  ordinary  country  road  the 
farmer  draws  an  average  of  2.o<io 
pounds  an  average  distance  of  12 
miles  at  a  c<'-t  og  S.voo,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  with  improved  roads 
the  cost  of  moving  the  same  load  that 
distance  would  be  little  more  than 
$1.00.  Making  allowance  for  excep- 
tional cases  it  is  certain  that  the  cost 
of  transporting  a  ton  of  farm  pro- 
ducts over  improved  roads  is  not  one- 
half  of  the  cost  over  earth  roads.  Un- 
der a  general  system  of  improved 
roads  the  cost  of  hauling  these  250. 
000.000  tons  would  be  cut  in  two.  thus 
effecting  a  direct  saving  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  of  at  le.ist  $125,- 
ooc.ooo   annually. 

Xor  i>  this  the  only  >a\ing  to  the 
farmers  that  would  he  effected 
through  improved  roa<N.  lUe.iu-r  nt 
bad  roads  the  fanners  <»r  their  hired 
men  mu>t  now  '>i>end  twice  as  nnioh 
time  on  the  road  as  would  be  rc(|uircd 
under  a  proper  system.  In  bad  wea- 
ther the  roads  are  often  impassable, 
so  that  time  must  be  taken  from  farm 
work  in  fine  weather  to  get  the  crops 
to  market.  With  a  system  of  good 
roads  over  which  farm  products  could 
be  hauled  in  one-half  of  the  time  now 


necessary,  the  farmers  would  have 
just  so  much  additional  time  for  other 
work,  and  could  therefore  greatly  in- 
crease the  i)ro(luctivity  of  their  farms. 
It  is  needless  that  I  should  occupy 
your  time  with  any  extended  state- 
ment of  the  benefit  of  good  roads. 
The  direct  saving  in  dollars  and  cents 
is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages 
to  the  farmers  that  would  result  from 
improved  roads.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  our  roads  is  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  dissatisfaction 
with  country  life,  which  drives  so 
many  of  our  people  into  the  towns 
and  cities.  Bad  ro.uls  make  farming 
uni)rol"itable  and  undesirable.  They 
increase  the  solitude  of  life  on  the 
farm  by  making  mr»re  difficult  and  less 
fre(iuent  visits  to  the  neighbors,  and 
to  the  village-  ami  towns.  They  limit 
o]>portunity  lie  furcinu  the  f.irmcr  to 
>l)en(l  twice  a-  mnch  time  in  going 
t(»  and  from  hi>  markets  as  he  would 
with  a  go<»(l  ro.id  -y-iem.  In  short, 
the  greate-t  dr.i whack  to  farm  life  to- 
day   is    the    condition    of    the    average 
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FARMERS 

Send  5nc  in  >tanip>  for  l>  months*  sub- 
scription for  the  llor>e  Xew>  and 
Speed  bulletin.  iMuely  illustrated  p.i- 
per.  .\nd  receive  three  valuable  form- 
ulas free — I'one  Spa \  in  Cure,  Heave 
Cure  and  a  gtxul  Hair  (Irower — all 
genuine.      .\ddres>    P.    J.    WYAND, 

Cumberland,  Md. 


ENON    HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

Have  some  extra  choice  Fall  pigs,  botb 
sexes.  If  you  are  looking  for  good  one* 
write  nie. 

D.  W.  SBELLABAKGEB,        Edod.  Obio 


Chester  Whites 

I  hare  tbem  combining 
the  t>v8t  blood  lb  Charter 
County.  If  Tou  want  tbe 
Kood  old  Cbeoter  that  ha/<  made  thla  countf  fa- 
mous, we  have  tbem  here  that  will  p]e*8«  you' 
We  breed  aDd  iell  omy  the  bi'jst.     Write  me. 

L.  WEBSTER.    •    Kelton,    Pa. 


GREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmers  and  Breeders  1 

now  have  a  large  otock, 

probaMy  tbe  b«.*>>t  I  erer 

owned.      tlioroug:ibrtd 

Polatin-< 'hlna  anu  Cbea 

tor  White   Figs.  2   to  6 

BUM.  old,  flows  bred,  boans  ready  for  Renrlce,  all 

from  price  winning  stock.    GuernKev  aiM  Jenny 

Oattle     Buff  and  Barrsd  Plymoutb  R.  Cblckenh. 

FMrms  wud  Kcnldeiic*',  (ir«enwo>i<l,  I'a. 

Address  C.   H.   DILDINE, 


Route  No.  I, 


Rohrsburg.  Pa. 


Bargains    in  Roianii 

Chinas,  Berks kin^S' 

A  Chestar  WhHem 

I  no  A  have  a  largt '^ln(k 
of  protanJy  the  bes-i  I 
ever  owned.  Cannot 
tell  you  all  here,  out  1 
have  Boars  and  Sows, 
all  breeds,^  to  0  mouths 
old,  mated  not  akin;  somb  bred  and  boars  read; 
for  serrloe.  Guernsey  Calrei"  and  Registeraa 
sx>tch  CoUle  Puppies  Write  for  prio« 
•nd  >ee  circular,  TdIs  stock  miut  to  and  will 
resold.  M.  B  Turkey,  BRned  nn-f  White  P 
iLocka.  Brown  Lei$born»  and  Beagle  D3g» 

r.  F.  BAIILTON.      C«cl-M«<lle.     Pa 


Q  ^'  li<# 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

Uf}e  Hog  Worm  is  tKe  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tKe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
virorm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  thii 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  tew  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290.  ALTON,  ILL 


country  ro.id.  and  the  improvement 
of  our  roads  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  farmers  than  any  other  sug- 
gested  legislative  reform. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  inferior  cbaraeter  of  our  existing 
roads.  The  faet  that  out  of  a  total 
roafl  mileage  in  the  United  States  of 
j.i5i.57it,  only  a  fraction  over  7  per 
cent,  can  be  called  improved,  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  facts  as  to  present  conditions 
have  long  been  known  to  the  thought- 
ful farmers  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  been  the  first  to  realize  the  urg- 
ent need  for  radical  reforms  in  methods 
of  road  construction  an<l  improve- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  farmer  is 
n.iturally  conservative,  and  perhaps 
has  not  taken  up  the  subject  of  better 
roads  as  fiuickly  as  the  residents  of 
towns  and  cities  would  act  in  a  mat- 
ter vitally  affecting  their  interests,  but 
from  my  wi<le  acciuaintance  with  the 
farmers  of  all  sections  of  the  country 
I  am  prepared  to  affirm  that  they  arc 
a»  a  whole  awake  to  tlie  importance 
of  this  subject,  and  reatly  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  further  the  work  of 
ri'.id    improvement. 

rile  farmer-  tiri.gin/.e  the  need  for 
lieiier  roruU.  ^itul  realize  limv  l.iruely 
"Ueh  ro-id-i  would  contrilmie  tn  their 
cii'tifi'ii    ,,nd    pri  (-|i,  ri!  \ .  IIkn'      av 

an\iou-  that  well-eon-^'iilered  plau'^  !i>r 
ro'id  inipr<  >\  (ineni  -hculil  be  ^tibmit- 
t«  (1  t«i  the  -t;!t.-  ;iiid  n:i' ii 'iial  le^i-'la- 
t'lr  -,  .nil!  wi''  il"  ;i'l  in  tlifir  prnver 
I   1      i!    11  ~ienrin'4  t'lc  ,i<I<  >pt  i' 'ii  "I  ^ueli 

I''    "^ 

If    l;i;i  \     lu'    ;   -kcil    \\  n  \  ,    i  |    I  ■  ■ ;  u  r  ■• 

iavitr    yiMid     rti,"'  ■  i^    lu     riM'l 

impro\enuiii  li.i  ;  ;  ;  '.<■  Lirciilrr 
tifoyn'-.  Tilt'  elm  i  rr;i--'-i  !-  •"  In- 
fi'Unil  ill  III.-  l.uk  III"  riJitiKV  rei|'.iirr'l 
ft>r  t'u-  eoii^t  ruelH  Ml  and  iiiainteiiaiue 
of  itni>rov','d  rond-  M:tnv  f;'rmiim 
.  (■!  'I  "1  -  I  .j'  1  !;<■  i'  ■  i'i  -■'  !''-e- 

ly  pt  »j»iil;!t .  il,  .  Dil  !.!'  .i''ri<>!nu"  enmli- 
li«iiis  (if  thr  f.rini  '  -  '•  '1,  I-  ,'  j.,  -.ueli 
that    ti:ey    i^  -    r.l    r  ''le    t'-T 

t'li  HI    ii .  e.  in;  nhiiis    in    •  I    innij- 

IGOROUS  •Jl^j^ 


The  Westminster   Nursery, 

Box   10,  IVe&tmlDster.  Md. 


necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  road  system.  While  it  is 
true  that  it  would  pay  even  the  poor- 
est communities  to  increase  their  ex- 
penditures for  road  improvement,  it 
may  be  said  that  as  a  general  propo- 
sition the  means  of  the  farming  dis- 
tricts are  wholly  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  proper  road  system. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  the 
farmers  have  in  recent  years  come  to 
realize  that  the  road  problem  is  not 
merely  a  question  for  the  communi- 
ties througli  which  the  road  /uns,  but 
one  that  concerns  the  people  of  the 
states  and  of  the  whole  nation/  They 
are  convinced  that  as  the  workers  of 
the  towns  and  cities,  the  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  and  indeed  all 
classes  and  interests,  are  affected  by 
present  road  conditions,  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  should  aid  in  cs- 
t:il)lishing  a  better  system.  Believing 
th.it  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
should  be  made  from  other  sources 
th.in  local  taxation  they  have  aided 
the  movement  for  State  aid  for  high- 
way improvement  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  years  past,  and 
tluir  votes  have  aided  in  securing  ac- 
tion on  this  matter  in  various  States. 

Ill  many  St;ite>.  however,  the  same 
emulition^  which  prevent  the  con- 
■••  ruction  of  the  needed  mileage  of 
inifiroved  ro.ids  make  it  impracticable 
to  -ecu re  the  desired  appropriation  by 
tlie  ."^taii  The  necessity  for  better 
roads  i-  admitted,  but  it  is  not  believ- 
ed that  the  States  are  ju>^tified  in  in-- 
erea-«inu  their  tax  rate  t<^  the  extent 
luedful   for   thi>   purpt^se. 

The  general  recognition  of  these 
eiinditioii-  ha<  in  recent  years  given 
n-e  to  a  growing  demand  for  Xation- 
al  ai<l  lor  road  improvement.  It  is 
urgeil  by  the  f.irmers  that  they  do 
II. it  III live  a  t"air  >-h;ire  of  the  bene- 
fit >  of  tlie  money  raised  by  taxes  upon 
the  peopK'  of  the  whole  country,  and 
that  the  improvement  of  the  public 
highway-  i-  a-  etpially  deserving  of 
I'eclcraf  .i--i-tance  as  is  the  improye- 
tnent  of  our  waterways,  for  which 
lar^e  amount^  .ire  annually  ni)propri- 
;,tr,l   by  t'oiigress. 

Th.  expenditure^^  for  river  and 
harlior  innirovenient  are  ju^titied  on 
the  ground  of  their  importance  to  the 
trade  an<l  commerce  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  The  advocates  of  Na- 
tiiiiialaid  feir  better  roads  believe  that 
the   improvement   of  the  pjtblic  high- 


way is  of  even  greater  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  country.since 
this  is  a  matter  that  aflfect's  every  in- 
dustrial interest,  and  will  benefit  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  every  section 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  recently  had  brought  to  my 
attention  in  a  striking  form  the  facts 
as   to  the   relatively  small   proportion 
of  the  nation's  revenue  that  is  devoted 
to  purposes  affecting  the   great  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  for  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1906,    show    that   nearly   60   per   cent. 
(5913.   to   be   exact)    of     the   exports 
during  that  period  were  the  products 
of  our  farms,  the  total  value  of  these 
products   amounting     to     more    than 
eight  billions  of  dollars.     Yet,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry  producing  these 
enormous  values,  there  was  expended 
during  the  same  period  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures,   met    chiefly    by    indirect    taxes 
paid  largely  by  the  farmers  of  the  en- 
tire   country.       During      that      period 
Congress  appropriated  $180,537,000  for 
the    improvement   of     our   waterways 
and   harbors,  but  not  one  dollar   (un- 
less   the    few    thousands    annually   ap- 
propriated   for    the      Office    of    Public 
Road-;.   U.   S    Hepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture,   are    so    regarded)      for    the    im- 
provement of  our  highways. 

The  farmers  are  determined  that 
this  state  of  affairs  shall  not  continue. 
They  have  matle  up  their  minds  that 
Congress  must  devote  a  share  of  the 
.mnual  appropriations  to  the  eouvtruc- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  our  roads. 
They  are  not  committed  to  any  spe- 
cial jioliey  .IS  to  how  these  appropria- 
ti<His  shall  Ik-  expended,  •^o  long  as 
care  is  t.iken  that  the  money  is  wise- 
ly d'-votfd  to  >lu-  purpo>;e  ''or  which 
It     %-     iliiended.      S^'ine     of    us     bilievc 

Continued  to  page  24 


DEATH  TO  HEAVtS 


trmpvr  itnit  Indiprvtlim  t'nr* 

V  \i  I.  rli..ir.»  Kfiiu'ilv  for  wind, 
lliroit  Mii'l  ntcniBoh  tri'iil>lt>«. 
Strong  T' iitmmrnilt.  %  .1 1' r«f 
c;ii(  ..f  I'  .1  r-..  ••■■\|..  p  i.|iniil. 
TkiC  Nriwtoii  R«-mt  djr  Co. 
Toledo,  «ikl». 
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of  traJDt,  trolley*  or  automobilM  if  driven 
with  •  "B««rf  Bit."  the  odIj  ftbtolutely 
1^  ufe  knd  huiDkDe  bit  made.  "Foar  Bito 
in  Ooe. "  Quickly  kdjuited  to  luit  >oy 
mouth.  Writ«  me  today  for  trikl  offer 
and  macb  ralukble  information. 
rr^.  B.  8,  B«er7,  PiMMat  Hill,  OhI* 


Page  Twenty. 

FEDERAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 


As  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
for  presenting  some  considerations  of 
this  important  question  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint.  The  farmers 
have  a  common  interest  with  all  other 
advocates  of  road  improvement,  and 
although  there  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  methods,  we  are  all 
working  for  the  same  ultimate  pur- 
pose— the  establishment  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  properly  constructed 
roads  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
How  such  a  road  system  can  be  se- 
cured is  a  problem  that  more  directly 
concerns  the  farmers  than  any  other 
class,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
the  question  of  better  roads  is  essen- 
tially a   farmer's   question. 

It  is  true  that  all  industrial  inter- 
ests are  affected  by  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  roads  over  which  the 
products  of  our  farms  are  transported 
to  market,  but  it  is  the  farmers  who 
suffer  most  from  the  inferior  road 
system  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
am  contulent  that  it  is  to  the  farmers 
that  we  must  look  as  the  active  force 
and  influence  that  will  secure  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  needed  to 
bring  about  that  improvement  in  road 
conditions    that   we   all   desire. 

And  here  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  seeming  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  the  owners  of 
motor  vehicles  which  has  in  some  dis- 
tricts given  rise  to  pronounced  antag- 
onism and  hostile  legislation.  That 
since  the  introduction  and  general  use 
of  the  automobile  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  gross  disregard  by 
the  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  of  the 
public's  right  to  the  use  of  our  high- 
ways cannot  be  denied.  The  coming 
of  the  automobile  has  brought  with 
it  the  victims  of  speed  mania,  who  in 
their  mad  desire  to  beat  records  drive 
their  high-powered  machines  along 
country  roads  at  a  speed  dangerous 
to  all  others  using  these  roads.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  farmers,  on 
whom  in  most  sections  of  the  country 
the  chief  burden  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  public  roads  has  fallen, 
should  resent  the  violation  of  their 
right  to  use  these  roads  in  safety,  and 
should  have  sought  to  have  severe 
penaltie  imposed  on  the  offending 
parties.  I''or  myself  I  may  say  that 
I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  farm- 
c  r-  toward  the  automobile  was  to  a 
large  extent  justified  by  the  outrage- 
ous conduct  of  the  drivers  of  these 
vehicles.  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  is 
often  asserted,  that  the  "speed  ma- 
niacs" constitute  a  very  small  per 
centagc  of  the  total  number  of  auto- 
mobile u■^er^.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  automobile  have 
to  a  lari^e  e.xtent  disappeared,  and 
tru>t  tliat  through  the  influence  of 
the  automobile  clubs  and  associations 
there  may  be  brought  about  a  wil- 
lingnes>  t'>  re'-pect  the  rights  of  all  the 
people,  to  the  use  of  the  highways, 
that  will  give  no  occasion  for  hostility 
toward  the  orderly,  reasonable  use  of 
the  automobile. 

I  realize  that  the  motor  vehicle  is 
here  to  stay,  and  that  it  is  a  factor 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  discussing  the  improvement  of  our 
roads.  The  question  as  to  how  far  it 
creates  new  problems  of  road  mainte- 
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nance  and  repair  I  must  leave  to  the 
expert  road  makers,  and  would  only 
suggest  that  it  is  important  that  all 
the  facts  relating  to  the  effects  of  au- 
tomobile traffic  on  improved  roads 
should  be  ascertained  before  raising 
needless  alarm  over  the  alleged  de- 
structive tendencies  of  the  inflated 
rubber  tire. 

One  phase  of  the  development  of 
the  motor  vehicle  that  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  farmers,  is  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  commercial  truck,  or 
power-operated  farm  wagon.  It  would 
seem  that  here  is  a  very  large  field 
for  an  industry  that  will  be  profitable 
to  both  the  farmers  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  such  vehicles.  With  im- 
proved roads  the  use  of  motor  trucks 
for  the  conveyance  of  farm  products 
to  market  should  become  general  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  thus  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  market  his  crops 
more  quickly  and  at  less  expense.  I 
believe  that  no  injury  is  caused  to 
macadam  roads  by  tluse  commercial 
vehicles,  but  on  the  contrary  their 
solid  rubber  tires  operate  practically 
as  rollers  and  serve  to  keep  such 
roads  in  good  condition. 

In  this  connecticm  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  road  ques- 
tion in  the  United  Slates  is  not  only 
a  farmer's  question,  but  first  of  all.  a 
question  of  the  commerical  use  of 
the  highways.  To  the  farmer  the 
roads  are  the  means  of  transporting 
his  product  to  market,  and  it  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  farmers  will 
insist  that  all  plans  for  road  improve- 
ment must  be  considered.  Over  our 
country  roads  there  are  annually 
hauled  nearly  200,ooo,oo{j  tons  of  sta- 
ple farm  products,  and  if  to  this  we 
add  the  smaller  products  such  as  fruit, 
milk,  eggs,  etc.,  and  the  fcritlizcrs, 
feed,  coal,  lumber,  etc.,  taken  from  the 
town  to  the  farm  we  will  have  an  ag- 
gregate of  at  least  250,000,000  tons 
carried  for  long  or  short  distances 
over  our  highways.  These  figures 
show  the  enormous  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  a  system  of  improved 
roads  that  would  enable  them  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  hauling  this  volume 
of  freight  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  what  it  now  costs  them.  It  is  es- 
timated by  competent  authorities  that 
over  the  ordinary  country  road  the 
farmer  draws  an  average  of  2.(WO 
pounds  an  average  distance  of  12 
miles  at  a  cost  og  $3.00.  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  with  improved  roads 
the  cost  of  moving  the  same  load  that 
distance  would  be  little  more  than 
$1.00.  Making  allowance  for  excep- 
tional cases  it  is  certain  that  the  cost 
of  transporting  a  ton  of  farm  jiro- 
ducts  over  improved  roads  is  not  om  - 
half  of  the  cost  over  earth  roads.  Un- 
der a  general  system  of  improved 
roads  the  cost  of  hauling  tin -r  J30. 
000.000  t(»ns  would  be  cut  in  two,  thus 
effecting  a  direct  saving  to  the  farin- 
er^  of  the  country  of  at  least  $125.- 
ooc.oof)   annually. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  saving  ti»  the 
farmers  that  would  be  elfiett<l 
through  improved  roa(N,  ISeoause  ot 
bad  roads  the  farmers  or  their  hired 
men  must  n<»w  spend  twice  as  much 
time  on  the  road  as  would  be  required 
under  a  proper  system.  In  bad  wea- 
ther the  roads  are  often  impassable. 
so  that  time  must  be  taken  from  farm 
work  in  fine  weather  to  get  the  crops 
to  market.  With  a  system  of  good 
roads  over  which  farm  products  could 
be  hauled  in  one-half  of  the  time  now 


necessary,  the  farmers  would  have 
just  so  much  additional  time  for  other 
work,  and  could  therefore  greatly  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  their  farms. 
It  is  needless  that  I  should  occupy 
your  time  with  any  extended  state- 
ment of  the  benefit  of  good  roads. 
The  direct  saving  in  dollars  and  cents 
is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages 
to  the  farmers  that  would  result  from 
improved  roads.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  fuir  roads  is  to  a  large  extent 
responsil)le  for  the  dissatisfaction 
with  country  life,  which  drives  so 
man\-  <>i  our  people  into  the  towns 
and  cities.  I'ad  ro.-ds  make  farming 
miprofitable  and  undesirable.  They 
iuorea-e  the  xilitude  of  life  on  the 
farm  by  making  more  dirficult  and  less 
frei|nent  xi^its  to  the  neighbors,  and 
to  the  villa.ui  -  and  towns.  They  limit 
opportunity  by  fnreini;  the  farmer  to 
spend  twice  a>  much  time  in  going 
to  and  from  lii->  market  ■-  a-  hv  would 
with  a  yodd  1(1,(1  -y-;  (.ni.  In  s]i(^rt, 
the  greatest  drawback  to  tarm  life  to- 
dav    is    the    condition    of    the    aver.age 


FARMERS 

Send  50c  in  >tanip>  lor  0  months'  sub- 
scription for  the  Horse  News  and 
Speed  P.ullelin.  I'inely  illustrated  pa- 
per. .\n<l  receive  three  %"iluable  form- 
ulas free — r.one  Spavin  Cure.  Heave 
Curi'  and  a  good  Hair  (ir(»wer — all 
geuunu        .\ddre-    P.    J.    WYAND, 

Cumberland,  Md. 


ENON    HERD 
CHESTER 
WHITES 

Have  some  extra  choice  Kali  pigs,  botb 
sexes.  If  you  are  looking  for  good  one* 
write  nie. 

D.  W.  SBELUBAKGEB,        Eaon.  Ohio 


Chester  Whites 

I  bare  tbetn  combining 
tbe  t>f8t  blood  lu  Chefter 
County.  If  you  want  tbe 
Rood  old  Cbeiiter  that  t1a^  made  this  countj  fa- 
mous, we  bave  tbem  here  that  will  pje«««  jou- 
We  br»>ed  and  sell  oniy  tbe  be-nt.      Write  me. 

L  WEBSTER.    •    Kelton,    Pa. 


(iREENWOOD  STOCK  FARMS 

Farmer!  and  Breedert  I 

□ow  have  a  large  i^tork, 

prohatily  tbe  b».'M  I  erer 

owned.      tboroug^brK) 

Folaii(i-(  biiia  and  ('bet 

^        WT  While   Figi.  2   to  6 

moa.  old.  sows  bred   bean:  ready  for  nervlce,  all 

from  priee  wluuhiK  stock.    Uuerntie;  and  Jeran 

Cattle.    Buff  and  Barrad  Plymoatb  R.  Cbickenf.. 

FartUH  Hnd  Kctiidtriic**,  Oreenwrxid.  I'a 

Address  C.   H.   DILDINE, 
Route  No.  I,  Rohrsburg.  Pa. 


BBrgslns    in  Roiami 

Chinas,  Berkmhir^s^ 

A  Ohestar  Whitea 

I  iio«^  have  a  largt '^to(k 
of  fimtanly  tht-  lie?-t  I 
eTPf  owned,  (^bnnot 
tell  you  all  bare,  out  I 
bave  Boan  and  Sows, 
all  breeds,;  to  6  moutha 
old.  mated  not  akin;  homb  bred  and  boarfl  read; 
for  aerTlre,  Guernwy  Calre*  and  Reglaterad 
S-otch  Collie  Pupplea  Write  for  prioea 
and  ■'n.-a  circular.  To  Is  stock  must  eo  and  will 
oeaoid.  M.  B  Turkey.  Barred  ^n^  White  P 
locks.  Brown  Legborn^  atil  Dearie  Dags 

r.  F.  BAWLTON.      C«ctai>ille.     h 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

Uhe  Hog  Worm  is  tHe  Most  Dan|(erotis  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  thii 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  tfirifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


country  road,  and  the  improvement 
of  our  roads  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  farmers  than  any  other  sug- 
gested legislative   reform. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  inferior  character  of  our  existing 
roads.  The  fact  that  out  of  a  total 
road  mileage  in  the  L^nited  States  of 
2,I5I,S70»  oniy  a  fraction  over  7  per 
cent,  can  be  called  improved,  speaks 
for  itself. 

The  facts  as  to  present  conditions 
have  long  been  known  to  the  thought- 
ful farmers  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  been  the  first  to  realize  the  urg- 
ent need  for  radical  reforms  in  methods 
of  road  construction  an<l  improve- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  farmer  is 
naturally  conservative,  and  perhaps 
has  not  taken  up  the  subject  of  better 
roads  as  f|uickly  as  the  residents  of 
towns  and  cities  would  act  in  a  mat- 
ter vitally  affecting  their  interests,  but 
from  my  witle  acquaintance  with  the 
farmers  of  all  sections  of  the  country 
I  am  prepared  to  aflirm  that  they  are 
as  a  whole  awake  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject,  and  ready  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  further  the  work  of 
roatl   improvement. 

Tlu-  t'.irmer-  recognixe  the  need  for 
lulier  ro:;d-.  :ind  realize  h<»w  l.irgely 
-iuch  r««ad»  would  e.iniribute  to  tluir 
i'i>'nfiiii    .iiiij    pr<i-|i.  !   '\  riu'v     are 

auMoU".  that  will-coiividen-d  plan «;  for 
ri»'id  itnpri '\  tnniit  «.hiiii1il  lie  •;ul>tnit- 
tid    ti.    tin-    -I,!!.'    .iiiii    •  I    U-Lii-la- 

iMi  . -.  :iii<l  wiM  <l<«  aU  111  liuir  piiwer 
l'>  .''.I  ill  -t  ounm:  i'i>-  .uh 'pt  i< 'it  t>i  -ueh 
p'  li- 
lt iii.i\  lu-  :  -k.  d  w  !i\  .  II  tin-  !;irmi  r- 
l.ivor  giMMJ  riiinl-.  tiie  uorK  nl  rx.id 
improvement  li:i-  ii«'t  m  :.!,•  vnater 
ITngn  --,       Th.-    cbu  !     !  '"' 

fiiiind  ;n  the  huk  <<i  iii'>iu\  ii  (|'nta  d 
for  the  eoii-struetioti  at'd  iiiainttnaiiei' 
<'t'    iniprt»vd    road^  Maiiv      i anniiig 
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IGOROUS  F«^" 


TREES 


i-rrv  an  !   .i-^v  tr    .!  .s 


The  Westminster  Nursery, 

Box   10,  ne^tmlnster,  Md. 


necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  road  system.  While  it  is 
true  that  it  would  pay  even  the  poor- 
est communities  to  increase  their  ex- 
penditures for  road  improvement,  it 
may  be  said  that  as  a  general  propo- 
sition the  means  of  the  farming  dis- 
tricts are  wdiolly  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide for  a  proper  road  system. 

In    view   of     these     conditions   the 
farmers  have  in  recent  years  come  to 
realize  that  the  road  problem  is  not 
merely  a   question   for   the   communi- 
ties through  which  the  road  <uns,  but 
one   that  concerns  the  people  of  the 
states  and  of  the  wdiole  natior/     They 
are  convinced  that  as  the  workers  of 
the    towns    and    cities,    the    manufac- 
turers,     merchants,     and      indeed   all 
classes   and   interests,  are  affected  by 
present  road  conditions,  the  people  of 
the   entire   country   should   aid   in   es- 
tablishing a  better  system.     Believing 
that    appropriations    for    this    purpose 
should    be    made    from    other   sources 
than    local   taxation   they   have   aided 
the  movement  for  State  aid  for  high- 
way improvement  which   has   been  in 
progress   for  some     years     past,  and 
tluir  votes  have  aided  in  securing  ac- 
tion on  thi<  matter  in  various  States. 
In   tu.my  States,  however,  the  same 
eonditious    which      prevent      the    con- 
st rncti'>n    of    the    needed    mileage    of 
improved  roads  make  it  impracticable 
to  secure  the  desired  appropriation  by 
the    State.     The    necessity    for    better 
roads  Is  admitted,  but  it  is  not  believ- 
ed  that   the   States  are  justified   in   in-- 
eia.i-Miu   tlieir    tax    rate   to   the   extent 
needtul    tor   this   purpose. 

The  geiier.il  rec»ignition  of  tlie-e 
e.inilitions  h.is  in  recent  years  given 
!i-r  t.>  a  ut'uving  demand  for  Xation- 
,il  aid  I'l'T  ro.id  improvement.  It  is 
urged  by  the  f.armers  that  they  do 
not  laeiixc  a  fair  share  of  the  bene- 
lits  of  the  money  raised  by  taxes  upon 
the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and 
that  the  improvement  of  the  public 
highways  is  as  eciually  deserving  of 
I'eileraf  assistance  as  is  the  improve- 
ment of  <nir  waterways,  for  which 
large  .nn<<n.iit-  are  atmually  appropri- 
.,'.  .1   liy   roiigri's-.. 

Ill,  ixpeiiflitures  for  river  and 
h.rhor  inii>t  <  ivnnent  are  justilied  on 
the  gii'uiid  <'f  their  imptutance  to  the 
tra<le  and  eommerce  of  the  country 
,is  a  whe.Ie.  The  advocates  of  Na- 
tional aid  for  better  roads  believe  that 
the  improvement   of  the  pjiblic  high- 


way is  of  even  greater  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  country.since 
this  is  a  matter  that  affect's  every  in- 
dustrial interest,  and  will  benefit  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  every  section 
of  the  United  States. 

I   have  recently  had  brought  to  my 
attention  in  a  striking  form  the  facts 
as   to  the   relatively   small   proportion 
of  the  nation's  revenue  that  is  devoted 
to  purposes  affecting  the   great  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  for  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1906,    show    that   nearly   60   per   cent. 
L=!9i3.   to   be   exact)    of     the   exports 
during  that  period  were  the  products 
of  our  farms,  the  total  value  of  these 
products   amounting     to     more    than 
eight  billions  of  dollars.     Yet,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry  producing  these 
enormous  values,  there  was  expended 
during  the  same  period  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures,   met    chiefly    by    indirect    taxes 
paid  largely  by  the  farmers  of  the  en- 
tire   countr\-.       During      that      period 
Congress  appropriated  $180,537,000  for 
the    improvement   of      our   waterways 
and   harbors,  but   not  one  dollar   (un- 
less   the    few    thousands   annually   ap- 
propriated   for   the      Office   of   Public 
Road-«.   I'    S     Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,   are    ^o    regarded)      for    the    im- 
provement of  our  highways. 

The  farnu  r<  are  determined  that 
this  state  of  affairs  shall  not  continue. 
They  have  tnade  up  their  minds  that 
Congress  must  devote  a  share  of  the 
annual  appropriations  to  the  construc- 
tion and  mainten.mcc  of  our  roads. 
They  are  not  committed  to  any  spe- 
cial policy  a><  to  how  these  appropria- 
tions shall  be  expended,  so  long  as 
care  is  taken  that  the  money  is  wise- 
Iv  d-'voted  t<»  .he  purpose  for  wdiich 
It     i^    iiiiended.      S'Mue    of    tis    believe 

Continued  to  page  24 
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Chicago,  Unitjii  Stock  Yards,  Au- 
giust  31 — Top  prices  in  the  cattle  unci 
hog  tra<le  are  very  tleceptivc  these 
days,  and  are  really  no  criterion  of 
the  general  market  from  day  to  day. 
This  is  better  nnderstood  when  it  is 
known  that  a  very  meager  proportion 
f>t  the  leef  steers  in  late  weeks  have 
gone  above  $6.yo.  while  the  great  bulk 
of  the  trailing  has  been  on  a  $^.i^(fi 
$675  basis,  with  a  good  deal  of  trad- 
ing under  $5. -'5  and  down  to  $4.50. 
riiis  goes  to  show  how  scarce  long- 
fed  corn  cattle  are,  and  the  big  inini- 
ber  of  medium  corn-fed  and  gra->«y 
cattle  that  are  being  >ent  marketward. 
This  condition  is  just  as  i)r«)n«)imced 
tn  the  >wine  department.  Sales  of 
hogs  above  $680  in  late  weeks  cut 
little  figure  in  t!ie  trade,  a>  m<>>t  of 
t'le  liusiiie>s  was  transacted  at  ^S-Sofq 
$'>~5.  with  thr)usands  of  grassy  un- 
derweights and  pigs  going  under  $5.(xj 
.  :'il  down  to  $.V5o  late  in  August. 
Prospects  for  Corn-Fed  Cattle. 

GcMMJ  lit  j)rinu'  corn-fed  cattle  have 
."■truck  a  new  gait,  .and  pror-i»ects  are 
bright  for  a  gO(.d  he.ilthy  tone  H) 
trade  in  the  future.  Prices  late  in 
August  averaged  ^fK// ()oc  higher  than 
two  weeks  previou>  to  that  lime, 
antl  though  there  may  be  some  tem- 
porary   dip-    ilownwar<l    of    the    price 
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eeK    still   higher   lev- 
irc    higinning  to  display 

ibout   ilu-  til  lire   -upi)Iie>^ 
..     hi-'l    eoin-fed   cattU.      And    they 
\i     Ljiiod    rfa>on    to.    a*^    the    nnmbir 
t!ie-v'    to    eoiiic    ffiiward    dtiring   the 
I  and  larly  winter  months  will   like- 
lie   I  lie  >mal!e-.t   in   years.      The  oin- 
<U    lor    plain    and    lialf-f.it    ^radi'>«    i'^ 
||  y,  .iiid  I'urr  -I  I'lii-  to  111-  q;iiod- 

1\    iniuilu-rs  of  tlu>t-  hack 
try         lU'si<le>.     1 
r   iii.;<  r-    v.i!" 
t  em  her    and 
tin 


fa! 
Iv 


In- 


111    the   eoim- 
)ig    run-«    of    wi -tern 

.'i\  ai laltle    dnnn^j    ■*^'  1> 

nio-i    i,\    (  )r;i  .her.      .\i  ti-r 

ire  ciit   out    of  tlie   way   tin  11    thr 

'    •'     ;  -  -•   -    "\     Il.'it  i\  .'-    will    Itr 


nil     el 

iiuait  li- 
dccrea- 
.\uguit 


'4 1  \'  - 
I'  '1    in    ni.'irket    eircli-. 

f^ccipts  of   Hogs   Dwindling. 

-    not    i>i  i--ililL'   t"'^   deteci    a    weak- 

'{  tile   lio^f  produci'r>'  dctermi- 

o      \\  it'  -land      tlie      pounding 

'  t'le  packer-.      If  buyers  want 

increa>ed     they    h;i\e    tf)    bid 

1  p   -harp'y.   while   it   take-   only 

.'    !■{    -la-hing    the    rate-    to 

>;  -    1''  i\vii    to      light    projtor- 

i     •       .  li    of    the    matter   i-.    the 

(luring      the      next    two 

lot   look  at   all   l)ig.   The 

'•ninunced  in  June,  and  the 


ago,  while  the  falling  oft  in  Septem- 
ber i>roinises  to  be  even  more  pro- 
noimced.  While  supplies  at  the  six 
princii^.il  markets  for  the  year  to  date 
show  a  gain  of  upwards  of  1,000,000 
on  that  of  i()o7.  this  surplus  is  being 
rapidly  decreased.  .\long  with  the 
decrease  of  hogs  on  foot  is  a  smaller 
average  weight  of  the  offerings  at  all 
j)omts.  which  means  a  big  slirinkage 
in  pounds  of  ])ork  products.  If  there 
I-  cause  for  taking  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  future  hog  market,  wc  fail  to 
comprehend  same. 

Thin.  Grassy  Hogs  Not  Wanted. 

1 1  is  a  wide  jump  in  prices  from 
thin,  grassy  to  good  corn-fed  lots, 
tjuality  being  the  main  factor  with 
buyers  now.  riiinnish  packing  cows, 
underweight  grassy  hogs  and  light 
oigs  are  not  wanted,  as  they  are  mak- 
ing a  very  poor  showing  in  the  carcass 
even  wdicn  bought  at  relatively  low 
figures.  Where  such  stock  are  in 
healthy  cotulition  they  should  be  kept 
b.ick  in  the  country,  as  free  market- 
ing of  them  acts  as  a  dead  weight  on 
the  tra<le.  and  assists  buyers  in  mak- 
ing rai<ls  on  the  price  range  for  good 
•wine. 

Unstable  Market  for  Lambs. 

The  market  for  lambs  has  actpiired 
the  habit  of  backing  up  suddenly  and 
-li.irply  when  the  price  goes  much 
aluiNe  the  :^()j^  mark.  In  order  to 
start  goodly  rnn>;  to  market  buyers 
haxe  only  to  put  the  rates  above  that 
!  utile,  but  jn-t  ,t-  soon  as  they  level 
iluin  much  under  that  price  there  is 
a  contract  ion  of  the  receipts  of  both 
wi-tem  raiigi-  and  natives.  This 
wtiiild  go  to  -how  that  producers  are 
not  inelined  to  ivvA  a  -inking  market 
liberally,  ;;nd  buyer-  will  likely  find  it 
.1  harder  ta-k  to  pound  the  price  range 
It  ihiir  will,  the  abundance  of  feed 
•"  t''  we-!  ;i,,,|  (1,^.  jr,„id  pasturage 
Ml  tin-  niori'  ea-tern  -tate-  enabling 
•  •wiur-  to  li<»ld  their  «»ffering-,  if 
l)r:ee-    are    dro|)j)efl    \oo    low. 

Argust  Run  of  Cattle  Larger. 

Marketing    oi       cattle      here    during 

\igu-i    wa-   J    -.0)0.   being  8,000  larg- 

'I    t'Kii    the    corresponding   month    of 

'    -t     \-.:ir.    th       inerea-e    being    dtie    to 

1     '  !p   lit  cattle  from  the 

we-tvin   raiiLj     t'  an  n-iial   for  this  sea- 

i-n    ..'      '•       V        r        Receipts    of    470,01x1 

'  J      »\  '  >o   I'ewer   than    .\ugust. 

7.    Hm-    (her     ~r    lietng   a    reflection 

01    i!;e      (iecr.i-ed      number    of    good 


,  -wine  ill  the  country  at  this  time.   At- 

receif.t-    ii  n    under   one   year       rivals    of   352,000     sheep     and   lambs 


showed  a  decrease  of  8,000  from  Au- 
gust of  last  year,  wMth  the  great  bulk 
of  offerings  from  the  western   range. 
Top  Beeves  make  $8.00. 

Top  cattle  during  August  made 
$8.00,  Clay.  Robinson  &  Co.  selling 
Indiana-fed  offerings  at  this  tigure  in 
the  week  ending  the  22nd,  which 
compared  with  a  top  of  $8.15  during 
the  last  week  in  July.  The  great  bulk 
of  beef  steers  during  the  last  week  of 
August  went  at  $5. 1 5rr;  $6.90  against 
$5.6o'f7$7.i5  the  last  week  in  July, 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  business 
during  August  being  done  at  $5.25(0; 
$7.00. 

Hogs  Reach  $7.10. 

Prices  for  hogs  at  the  close  of  .Au- 
gust were  elevated  to  the  best  basis 
of  the  year,  tops  reaching  $7.10  and 
selling  in  main  at  $6.75(a$7.oo  for 
medium  to  choice  corn-fed  swine,  al- 
though most  of  the  common  to  good 
grassy  lots  sold  at  $6.50  and  down  to 
$5  75.  ^vith  under  weights  as  low  as 
Ss.oo  and  light  pigs  down  to  $4.50. 
The  bulk  of  the  swine  during  August 
went   at    $6.oo'7/  $6.85. 

Sheep  Market  Hit  Hard. 
It  took  a  prime  class  of  lambs  t& 
reach  $6.10  at  the  close  of  August, 
and  bulk  of  trading  was  done  at  $().oo 
and  down  to  $5.25,  while  most  nmtton 
stock  was  secured  at  $.V5or«  $4.25. 
The  top  for  lambs  during  August  was 
$6.85.  with  bulk  of  trading  at  $5.25rrf' 
$6.50.  while  best  sheep  were  secured 
at  $4.(>5  and  most  of  the  mutton 
clasbeii  at  $.?.5or»7  $4  50. 

Let  us  have  your  advertisement. 


FOR    SALE 

Tbe  Famous  Mary  1..  Poultry  Plant 

is  offered  for  -ale  at  a  very  great  bar- 
gain. Over  $75,000  have  been  expend- 
ed in  land,  buildings  and  e(|uipinent 
that  you  ean  h.ive  for  a  very  few 
thousaiKls  of  dollars!  And  oii  csy 
terms.  The  Mary  L  Poultry  P!- nt 
is  without  doubt  the  largest  and  fin- 
est equipped  institution  of  its  k-nd  in 
the  w^or'd.  Thousands  of  per-ons 
havr  i)>'fl  J-  cr-nts  adm  -  io-i  im  ". 
"^pf-r*  this  property  A  nrvir  s  iti  =  - 
fie^l  market  is  ever  ready  for  i'le  pro- 
dic^s  of  t'u'  poultry  yard 

There  is  a  fortune  in  this  property 
for  the  right  man.  Write  todiy  for 
illustrated  de-criptive  eircluar  and 
terms. 

W.  A.  GRAHAM.  Trustee. 
Box  805,  SIDNEY,   OHIO. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for    October— 1908. 


TIMELY   HINTS   OF  FARM  AND 
GARDEN. 


The  cowpca  is  probably  next  to 
clover  as  a  nitrogen  gakherer. 

The  farmers  of  Lanca.-ter  County, 
Pa.,  are  planting  locust  groves  on 
their  farms.  r)ne  farmer  has  8000 
trees  on   thirty-tive  acres. 

It  i-  e-timated  that  o\er  2,000,000 
toii>  of  commercial  fertilizers  were 
used  in  the  United  State-  la-t  year, 
valued   at   more   tha'n  $40,000,000. 

Xo  mr.nitre  will  improve  the  -oil 
faster  than  sh.eep  manure,  mile--  jio-- 
sibly  that  made  by  fowl-,  which  i- 
often   known   a-    .\iiieriean    truaiio. 

Sorghum  contain-  about  a-  much 
feeding  value  as  timothy  hay,  accord- 
ing t<»  analysis. 

.\  luavN  roller  should  be  used  be- 
fore harrowing,  when  ilu-  ground  is 
full   of  large  clod-. 

La-t  year  thi-  country  infjKirted 
I, OCX), 000,0  to  ])ound-  oi  nitrate  of  -oda 
from  Chile. 

The  Orchard. 

Low.  stout  trees,  are  preferable  to 
tall,   sleiuler  ones. 

Thirty  low-headed  apple  trees  are 
enough   for  an  acre. 

Crmison  clover  makes  a  good  cover 
crop  for  orchards  iit  latitudes  where 
It  will  grow.     St)W  this  monthi. 

I'ruit  trees  when  crowded  are  good 
ru.iraiitee-  of  reduced  crops  of  un- 
dersized,   iiiferit»r    and    badly    colored 

fruit. 

A  handy  pruning  tool  i.-  u  sharp 
cl':se'  in  the  end  of  a  stiff  |Kj'e.  Set 
against  a  limb  and  struck  with  a  mal- 
let  a   clean   cut   is  made. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  till  the  holes  half 
f'll'  of  manure  when  planting  trees. 
Soil  should  be  mellow  for  three  feet 
all  arouml.  but  nut  to*"  wet. 

Never  fill  an  old  orchard  with 
young  trees.  The  soil  is  often  ex- 
hau-ted  by  the  growth  of  the  former 
occupants.  It  is  the  best  to  start  a 
new  one. 

Many  tree-  ;  re  lost  in  tr.m-plantiim 
by  neglecting  the  pro|H'r  euMtug  back, 
thus  leaving  too  much  work  for  the 
crippled  roots  to  accomplish. 

Small  Fruit   Culture. 

Do  not  allow  water  to  stand  about 

the  grape  vine- 

Wood  ;i>hes  will  help  to  nipVe  the 
'!  ra  wherrii-s  niore  firm.  1m  >■  m-'-  'i!'\ 
furnish   i)ot,ish. 

( )](]  lone-  pound«d  up  and  i)!,.eed 
about  the  roots  of  ynunu  i^r.ipe  \nu- 
v  ill  help  them. 

It  i-  In -I  to  ki-eji  np  eiihixatn.n  .•! 
t'-e  -tr:>wberr\  bed  mill  (>iM(''i  i"  or 
X<»venibcr.  but  after  \uiiii-t  it  !-  not 
advisable  to  euhiv.ite  an>  of  the  otlur 
-mail   fruii-. 

Xnii-ial    ni:!n"T".-       ;;nn''.'ii       U- 

xvi'i  .-I 

win.ii    aiiil  hih.'ue.  wliu'li  1-  uiiia vorabie 

•     ■  •  ■       ''    III'    f '■■';•         It    i-    ill'    hel- 

tiT     to     n-.^       i,,it;(..li      f.rl  ili/.'V- 

(■•  r      r         •'  euton  _ .. 

iiT  (!>'  th;-  Mion:  1  .inn   -ei  I'Ui  in  nioi-i. 

iKirtiaPy    -h:Mleil    irroimd.   -ho'.i'd    read- 

i'y  foi  it   and   u>:''  '.   ji',int~  by  lu  \i 

•ir  t    , 

T'  *>  Vp<;ct3ble  Garden. 
Plant  the  W'intrr  onion-. 
I  ';■  >'  eei     •  'i.'    e  !  n'l  'I1 1\\  .  r    heai 


iroiii 


I 


heat    ot    the    -m 


f  o  imt  ai'iiu  i'h'  Itiina'o  \ine-  to 
lie  on  the  groun<l.  Tie  them  to  a 
-take 

When  the  e.ibliage-  lle.nl-  -how 
.sij4n-   of   bursting,   the   grms  ih   cm   I'O 


checked  a  little  by  slightly  pulling 
each  hea«l  .-o  as  to  break  a  few  of  the 
finer  roots. 

l'>y  at  once  gathering  and  burning 
all  diseased  onions,  onion  smut  can 
be  prevented. 

The  tinu  to  dig  potatoes  is  when 
th.e  vine-  and  tubers  ha\e  reached  ma- 
turiiy. 

The  praoiical  gardener  docs  not 
liii'l-;  -o  mucii  to  fertility  as  he  does 
to  (iraina.g-,  location  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  inipro\  enieiit. 

The  Dairy. 

There  is  no  rlanger  of  washing  the 
senriraior   too   often. 

There  is  nu  jjiaitit  in  the  e<)w  with 
the  -mail  udder  and  big  ajipetite. 

Tin-  tlavor  of  good  butter  is  frc- 
queni'N    -puihd  by  too  he.av_\-  -alting. 

Milk  p.-pl-  a.nd  e.m-  -houhl  Ite  ti-ed 
for  in»  other  purpo-e  than  to  hold 
milk. 

In  ordt  r  to  get  the  best  flavored 
ir.ilk  the  cow  sln)uld  be  fed  Nothing 
until  after  milking. 

Regul.arity  in  milking  helps  the  flow^ 
.liriii'  the  ure-eiu  and  all  -ubsecpicnt 
lartatioii  jierieids. 

Do  not  .allow  ensilage  to  ?tand  in 
\\\r  stnhle.  Mil'-  an\-  hay  ''>  lu-  fed  ju-l 
:  '  1'  ir  •  milking,  or  .'  <lii-t  mav  lie 
la-     ' 

1  ~  -lionhl  he  far  enough  away 

ih-..;n  th'-  -tahh'  to  eliminate  all  dan- 
g  r  of  the  milk  ah-orhing  the  odor  of 
the  ti'-i'age  when  it  i^  thrown  out  of 
the    -I'o. 

'1  ■      ■'  1  he  kept  clean,  and 

not  ,1  ...vv...  I*  ^.  iiile  in  tilth.  Thi- 
c.-lls  for  clean  yards  and  clean,  well- 
bedded  ■ir.i'l-. 

The  Work  Horse. 

Oil  meal  or  grouml  lla.xseed  is  a 
good  remedy  and  preventative  for 
eon-tipat'on. 

In    tra  c-t    teach    hira   one 

thing  at  a  HJJK\  aiid  do  that  thorough- 
ly. 

XMu'n  hnr*eft  ha%'e  free  access  to 
"  imes.  they  are  not  so  apt 
to  -uifer  from  W'irms. 

If  The  hor^e"-  -houhlers  are  clean 
tbe  •\i<\   be  intieh  <liny. 

!  -;  a  iior-e  corn  one  day.  oat* 

'1'  oi'l  -'>m<'thinir  el-e  the  next, 

.     ,    \<<   ijuiekly   invite   iiidi- 

The  Sheep  Fold. 

T'.,      hr.-    ilinu     V  \\  '      -h'  -'ihl     be     kep^ 


Ut'^ 


I  M   I.    I 


I.  ;i    tile    W  I  H 


lleiit    diu'.-liou    ailil 
he    ihl'h'-l    exti'iit. 
1'    .1  -   clean    a-    pi  i--- ■  • 
•M    hriiTLT  'hi-    be-t    IH'ice. 

■  11   and   .1-- 

i     I '.    ami    there    -hould 

...,.'  V    In  -.ll  ua-tures. 

nint  ti  ill.  do 

-  I  re  -  -     lit' 

1  -        I  Itll'        O  I         t         '  !  '1.    -t 

lor    a    ih  K'k    I  >!    -heep 
•\~    and    mudily    feet    a.re    aj>' 


u-    leil    hreeii'liu 

!ii   fatten    I  hem. 

tiM  He    fi  >  m1    lu'tore    t  ha 

what  they  will  eat  up  read- 

■  ',  ,    ^li,  mh!    he    eUaned    o\\\ 
,         .    :i    111'  >nih,       I  f  the   i"    n-'re 
a  .\\     !    Ill    r, main    1 00    Ion  a 
111    .^    nd    oH    anr 


Lj^i-i-   wineii   are 


I  (liier 
to   the 


■  toe 


To  i\o  well,  sheej^  must    have   exer- 
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cise.     It    is    important      that    they   be 
kejH   strong  on   their  legs. 
The   Porker. 

Mud  holes  and  wallows  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  hog  pasture. 

L-o  not  feed  such  vegetables  as  cab- 
bage and  turnii)s  a  few  weeks  before 
buichering  time. 

The  yards  should  never  be  allowed 
to  l)ecome  foul  and  unsanitaTy.  Plow 
them  often. 

Plank  troughs  will  do  if  kept  clean, 
1  lit  east  iron  troughs  are  the  most 
.-;!iiiiar>". 


Steiek  raisers  are  called  upon  to  do 
(ptite  a-  much  thinking  as  most  any 
bt'-ine--  man.  .\  certain  farmer 
l>h  n  ed  a  couple  of  acres  of  sweet 
eoin  at  tliree  different  periods.  He 
i-  now  n-ing  the  first  planting,  feed- 
in-f  the  pigs  and  reports  them  grow- 
ing tine  and  saving  more  than  haif 
his  shorts  through  feefling  the  new 
corn,  which  they  eat  up  clean,  stalks 
a  IK  I   all. 

This  man  is  using  good  judgment 
1  >  rutting  down  and  saving  half  his 
-'  'its  by  usint;  the  cheap  green  feed 
and  making  a  better  gain  and  growth 
than  when  feeding  all  shorts.  Milk 
-  ii'l  eornmeal  are  both  good  feeds,  but 
w  h.n  combhied  are  better  than  either 
separate.  This  is  the  srme  principle 
on  wdiich  to  cheapen  the  feed  by  feed- 
iuij  sweet  corn  green,  in  conjunction 
with  the  shorts. — Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


FOR    SALE    OR    EXCH.WGE. 

Only  Tw(i  CeiitN  a   Word. 

All  ehissifi'd.  liacli  initial  or  number 
luunteil  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  lo.ss  than  25  cents  each 
lasup.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers,  cash  covering  the  ex- 
act numl>er  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  ho  sent  with  every  order. 
This    Department    for    Live   Stock   Only. 


CATTLE. 


PURE-BRED      Registered      Holstein 
bull    calf.      Dam's    record    15.34    lbs. 
!lI\i)lS()X     COOPllR.      101      Court, 
W  atertown.    N      Y. 


JKRSEVS — Combination      and      Golden 
Lad.      For    sale — 10    cows.    10    heifers 
and    20    bulls.       S.    E.    NIVIN.    Landen- 
^rg.   Pa. 


PI  RE-HRED   Holstein    Bull   Calf.     Eli- 
pihle     for    resristration.        Also     hijrh- 
srade     bull     oalf.      MADISON    COOPER. 
101   Court.   Watertown.   N.   Y. 


HOGS. 


POLAND  CHINAS  of  be<t  strains  at 
half  price  now.  Large,  long  pigs. 
gilts,  sow-  and  boars.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular  and  particulars.  A  F. 
SIEFKER,   Defiance.   Mo. 


rOR    S\I.E — Some    fine   Yorkshire    Pigs 

no   1.1  tf-^-    sti>' k    in    t'.    S.      .lust    im- 

portnrt— .1    u     !.ii.  Ml.      A.     A.     P.RADLRY. 
Frew    1  u    x  .    N.   Y. 


Pi  i<  .?  .i'-'it;  flosTf!  risTht — Lnrce  Enjr- 
ll'.li  HrT»<-l>!  o  nnd  f.nrtse  Rone  Polnnd- 
(lilnn  ll.i-  •< — .\n^thinc■  f'om  ^^  weeks 
t -.   t,  ;,f  ■  -   -m.t   boTrs  r<-.nit\-   for  ser- 

f.l  SS    RRl    "^  NF,R.         -      -      Sniiinnn.   Inil. 


REGlSTFRFn    Dn-nr   Sw'no.    Bred   S->ws 
Si  7       >.;t,>,  Vc    it^   ,nl)    MiT'^'s    ♦■■■>'•   sale.    WM. 
1I.\R?=HMAN'     ThM'inont.    M.l. 


MISCEI.I-.AXEOrS. 


HOR'sv?^  , 


iwr'  f  it  \  .  1  <        e    11     lUf 
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FEDERAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 


Continued  from  page  21 

that  the  creation  of  a  National  High- 
ways Commission,  with  power  to  or- 
ganize an  efficient  corps  of  trained 
road  engineers,  who,  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  local  highway  author- 
ities, would  supervise  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  grants  would  be 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  is,  however,  a  matter  to  he  work- 
ed out  by  the  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  which  will  pass  on 
the  legislation  to  establish  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  National  aid.  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  plan  will  be  devised 
that  will  be  satisfactorv  to  Congress, 
the  State  and  local  road  officials,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
National  aid  will  not,  as  some 
persons  have  suggested,  lessen  the  in- 
terest of  the  States,  Counties  and 
Townships  in  road  improvement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  roads  constructed 
with  Federal  assistance  will  serve  to 
stimulate  everywhere  the  desire  for 
better  roads,  and  will  be  the  means  of 
ultimately  giving  the  entire  c«;>untry 
an  uniform  system  of  scientifically 
constructed  public  highways. — Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  N.  J.  Bachclder,  Master 
of  the  National  Grange,  at  Good 
Roads  Convention,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
July  7  and  8,  190S. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE'S  CROP 

REPORT. 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
linds.  from  the  reports  of  the  corres- 
pondents and  agents  of  the  Bureau, 
as  follows: 

The  condiiitm  of  corn  on  Septem- 
ber I,  was  79-4  per  cent  uf  a  normal, 
as  compared  with  82.5  last  month, 
80.2  on  September  T.  1907,  90. J  on  Sep- 
tember I.  1906,  and  a  ten-year  aver- 
age on  September  i  of  81.0  per  cent. 

The  average  conditi(^n  of  Spring 
wheat  when  harvested  was  77.6  per 
cent  (»f  a  normal,  a^  compared  with 
80.7  l.i>i  nuMiih,  77.1  when  harvested 
in  i<>o7.  S^..|  in  i()o'».  and  a  ten-year 
a\t!age   when  harve>t».d  of  77  0. 

Barley — The  average  eondiiion  of 
b.irli  y  \\  lun  harvested  wa^  Si  j. 
again>t  H3.1  !a>t  m<»nt]i.  yi>.^  when  har- 
vested in  I«)n7.  80.4  in  H)<Vi.  and  a  ten- 
year  ;i\>  r.me   when   h;ir\  t-tt<l   ot  M3.5. 

J  In  a\i  r.im'  t<»ndition  i>t  ilir  int 
crop  wl'uii  li,ir\e^ted  \va'>  (^\)/, 
a^ain-t  70  S  l.i^t  month,  655  when 
h;ir\e-ti'l  in  i<)o7.  81  o  in  ioo(\  .nul  .1 
ten-\i     !'    averaue     whin    har\(.-ted    ot 

Buckwheat — I  In-  average  condition 
of  buckwheat  on  September  I  wa^ 
87. 8,  against  804  1a«.t  month.  774  on 
Septeni!)er    i.    1007,    <)\.2    in    IU06.    and 

,'1   t(n-\rar  a\(rage  on   ."^ciit 'inber    1    ot 
8(1.5. 

Potatoes — Tile  a\ir;is.ir  eondition  1  if 
jxitatoi--;  on  .^i  ;>;  iinber  I  was  J^.J, 
ag.'iiii-t  S-'.o  la-t  month.  80  j  on  .^ep- 
teml,)er  I.  1007,  H^.^^  luoft.  and  a  tm- 
year  average  on  Sei>tenil>er  i  ot  So  S. 
Tlu-  condition  on  Seiiteinlur  i,  in  im- 
})ort.'iiit   jiotato  Slate-,   wa-;    .Maine  86; 
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Tobacco — Tlu'  a\ar.,-r  ronditionof 
toliacco  on  September  1  was  84.3 
against  85.8  last  month,  82.5  on  Sep- 
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tcmber  i,  1907,  86.2  in  1906,  and  a  ten- 
year  average  on  September  i  of  83.7 
The  condition  on  September  i,  in  im- 
portant States,  was:  Kentucky  82; 
North  Carolina  84;  Virginia  90;  Ten- 
nessee 90;  Ohio  70;  Wisconsin  83; 
Connecticut  99;  Florida  94. 

Flaxseed — The  average  condition 
of  flaxseed  on  September  i  was  82.5, 
against  86.1  last  month,  85.4  on  Sep- 
tember I,  1907,  89.0  in  190^  and  a  five- 
year  average  on   September   I   of  87.O. 

Apples — The  average  condition  of 
apples  on  September  i,  was  52.3, 
again-t  52.2  last  month,  34.7  on  Sep- 
tember I,  1907,  70.6  in  1906  and  a  ten- 
year  average  on   September  i   of  54.7. 

Hay — The  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  jiehl  per  acre  of  hay  is  1.52  tons, 
as  compared  with  1.45  tons  as  finally 
estimated  in  1907,  1.35  tons  in  1906 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  1.44  tons. 
A  total  production  of  67,743,000  tons 
is  thus  indicated,  as  compared  with 
63.677.000  finally  estimated  in  1907. 
The  average  quality  is  94.5,  against 
90.4   last  year. 

Rye — The  preliminary  estimate  of 
tlie  area  of  rye  harvested  is  1.9  per 
cent  less  than  l.ast  j-ear.  The  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  yield  per  acre  is 
16.4  bushels  against  16.4  bushels  last 
year.  16.7  bushels  in  1906.  and  a  ten- 
year  average  of  15.8.  The  indicated 
total  production  is  30.921,000  bushels 
against  51,566.000  bushels  finally  es- 
timated in  TO07  and  33.375.000  in  1906. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  is  92.7, 
against  91.6  last  year. — C.  C.  Clark, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau,  Chairman. 

MONEY    MAKING    IN    COLORA- 
DO POULTRY. 


Mr,  Frantz  sold  many  of  his  eggs 
for  hatching  at  breeder's  prices.  Fig- 
uring the  eggs  at  market  prices  they 
would  have  brought  $214.60,  and  the 
cost  of  keeping,  the  hens  alone  was 
$78.75,  a  net  profit  in  seven  months 
from  90  hens  of  $135.85 — $1.50  per 
hen. 

^Ir.  Frantz  exhibited  a  pen  of  five 
months  old  pullets  at  the  Poultry  In- 
stitute, August  22,  and  all  of  them 
laid  eggs  during  the  meeting.  He  in- 
tends gradually  to  enlarge  his  plant 
up  to  the  full  capacity  of  his  land. — 
H.  M.  Cottrell,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
continues  to  give  free  Correspondence 
Courses  in  Agriculture  to  all  who  are 
interested,  and  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend the  college  in  person.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  thirty-two  different 
subjects.  Being  supported  by  State 
appropriation,  no  fee  is  required  for 
either  enrollment  or  instruction.  A 
circular  describing  these  courses  and 
blank  application  for  enrollment  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Correspondence  Courses 
at  State  College,  Centre  county,  Pa. 


At  the  Poultry  Institute  held  in 
Rocky  Ford  by  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College.  O.  C.  Frantz  gave  a 
statement  of  his  experience  with  poul- 
try which  shows  the  profit  under  skill- 
ctl  management. 

Mr.  I'rantz  started  Jnnunry  i,  1908, 
with  90  White  Leghorn  pullets.  In 
the  seven  months  ending  July  31,  they 
laid  10.730  eggs,  an  average  of  119 
eggs   per  hen. 

He  spent  for  feed,  grit,  advertising 
and  incidentals  for  his  hens  and  for 
500  chicks  which   he  hatched,  $170.96. 

During  the  seven  m«»nths  he  sold 
eggs  for  $326.37,  chickens  for  .^107. 15. 
and  Used  in  the  family  eggs  wortli  at 
niarkit  price.  Js33.t5.  a  tot.il  gross  re- 
ceipt ot'  .^466  67.  ;ind  a  net  return 
alio\r  e.i-t  of  ki  rp  of  $295.71.  This  is 
a  net  return  in  >even  months  of  $3.28 
]>er   hen. 


HOTELi 
BRY  RHD 

142144=146  West  49th  St. 
New  York 


Transient  and  Family  Hotel,  Fire- 
proof, 200  Rooms;  Kxj  Baths;  a 
well  kei)t  Hotel,  tjuiet,  yet  close 
to  Broadway. 

.Six  surface  car  lines  within  two 
iniiuites  walk.  Subway  and  I'2Ie- 
vated  Railway  stations,  one  block 
away. 

Convenient  to  Everything. 

Best  Room  Values  in  New  York 

Single  rooms,  free  baths, 

.$!.(«>  and  $1.50 
Rooni>  with  bath.  $2.00  and  npw.ird 

I'arlor,    luclroiiin    :md    bath. 

.^.^50  and   upward 

M.  F.  MEEHAN 

Proprietor. 


THE 


We  would  like  to  sell  twenty  cows 
— 2  to  7  years  old — most  of  which  are 
coming  fresh  this  Fall,  some  recently 
fresh. .  .  Every  one  sound  and  right  in 
every  particular.  Tuberculine  tested. 
They  are  splendidly  bred,  of  good 
size,  great  dairy  cows,  and  will  please 
the  purchasers.  A  great  opportunity 
to  secure  absolutely  sound  cows  that 
are  wonderful  producers  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Pontine   CalFPSO. 

STEVENS   BROS-HASTINGS  COMPANY. 

Liverpool*  M.  Y« 


Brooft«l4o  II«vA. 
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POULTRY   PACKERS'  BREEDS 


In  order  to  get  definite  infonna- 
tion  upon  this  question  nine  poultry- 
packing  establishments  were  visited, 
and  the  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

For   dressed      fowl      (hens)    Barred 

Plymouth     Rocks    hold    unquestioned 

first    rank.     I-'or    broilers    or    roasters 

the    White    Plymouth    Rocks   and   the 

Wyandottes  are     considered     equally 

good.     By    some    packers    the    White 

Wyan<lottes  are  ranked  first  for  broil- 
ers. One  man  stated  that  White 
Rocks  arc  more  rangy  and  coarser 
framed  than  the  Barred  variety,  other- 
wise no  objection  was  found  to  the 
White  or  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  The 
extreme  popularity  of  the  Barred 
Rock-  i>  illustrated  by  the  tact  that 
one  dealer  agreed  to  pay  rme-half 
cent  per  pound  more  lor  ihi-^  variety 
th.in  for  other  chickens.  This  was, 
however,  discontinued.  Tlie  only 
criticism  raised  against  the  Wyan- 
dottes, when  compared  with  the  Ply- 
month  Rocks,  was  that  ol  smaller 
size.  One  packer  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  Silver  over  White  Wyan- 
dottes. As  to  other  American  breeds 
no  opinions  w^ere  expressed. 

Outside  of  the  American  varieties, 
the  Indian  games  are  ranked  highest 
by  those  who  include  them  in  the  list. 
The  Leghorns  are  disliked  for  their 
small  size,  but  are  invariably  ranked 
above  scrub  chickens  of  a  similar  size. 
The  Leghorns  are  especially  desired 
for  their  yellow  skin  and  legs  and 
plump  bodies.  Some  dealers  claim 
they  equal  any  chicken  where  the 
trade  demands  a  small  carcass.  It 
•was  also  remarked  that  Leghorns 
continue  to  grow  and  improve  in  ap- 
pearance with  age,  ranking  better  as 
an  old  hen  than  as  a  pullet.  The  Leg- 
horn cockerels  are  desirable  as  broil- 
ers, but  when  older  are  not  wanted, 
and  if  purchased,  are  classed  as  stag- 
gy.  Of  the  Asiatic  chickens  the 
Langshans  are  the  most  popular, 
Brahmas  next  and  Cochins  last.  The 
Langshans  are  well  liked  except  for 
the  color,  being  sometimes  mentioned 
next  to  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  The 
Brahmas,  and  more  especially  the 
Cochins,  are  remarkably  unpopular 
among  the  Kansas  packers.  This  fact 
is  especially  worthy  of  notice  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  breeds  are 
spoken  of  as  meat  breeds  by  many 
poultry  writers.  The  chief  objection 
is  because  these  varieties  possess  a 
large  frame  with  not  enough  meat  to 
cover  it.  As  capons  the  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  are  considered  among  the 
best. 

The  following  arc  representative 
lists  as  ranked  by  packers: 

1.  Barred  P.  Rocks      i.  Barred    Rocks. 

2.  Wyandottes.  2.  W.    W'dottcs. 

3.  Other  P.  Rocks.        3.  White    Rocks. 

4.  Brown  Leghorns.     4.   B.    Langshans 

5.  White  Leghorns.      5.   Leghorns. 

6.  Langshans.  (».   Brahmas. 
7    Brahmas.  7.   Cochins. 
8.  Cochins.  8.  Scrubs. 

1.  Barred  Rocks. 

2.  Silver   Wyandottes. 

3.  luflian  Games. 

4.  Langshans, 

5.  Leghorns. 

6.  Brahmas. 

7.  Mongrels. 

— National  Stockmatt  and   Farmer. 


Get  subscriptions  for  Blooded  Stock 
when  at  the   Fairs. 


Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age 


It  loads  Potatoes,  Grain,  Stones,  Etc. 

It  saves  your  back — cost  low. 

If  you  don't  buy  it  you  pay  for  it  any 

how — in  help 
Send  for  circular. 


Simplex  Wagon  Loader  Co.,      OXFORD,  PA. 


Insure  your  horses  with  the  old  re- 
liable Indiana  and  Ohio  Live  Stock 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Th's  company  insures  horses,  mules 
and  cattle  against  death  from  any 
cause. 


Potato  prices  are  soaring  at  the 
leading  distributing  points,  and  it  be- 
gins to  look  as  though  some  of  our 
large  potato  growers  would  be  "po- 
tato kings"'  before  another  crop  can 
be  grown. 
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rjff  OJ^£AT  CO fr REMEDY 


THE  ORieiNAL  AND  ONLY  SPECIFIC 
FOR  ALL  TROUBLES  OF  BAO  AND  TEATS 

Cows*  Relief  is  a  chemical  compound  especially  prepared  as  a  specific 
remedy  for  the  troublesome  disorders  of  the  bag  and  teats.  It  is  a  spe- 
cific preventive  and  remedy  for  Caked  Da/f,  caused  by  garget,  injury,  over- 
feeding or  calving;  Sore  or  Injured  Teats.  Spider  ii\  the  Teat,  Stricture.  Hard 
Milkers.  Cow-Pox,  and  similar  troubles.  It  goes  directly  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble,  relieves  congestion,  breaks  up  bunches  that  interfere  with  the 
natural  flow  of  milk,  and  causes  a  normal  milk-secretion  without  resorting 
to  constitutional  treatment.     Cows*  Relief 

MAKES  EASY  IWILKERS 

and  is  invaluable  to  any  dairyman  or  farmer  for  heifers  with  their  first 
calf,  to  remove  the  soreness  and  swelling  that  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
kickers  and  hartl  milkers.  It  is  a  positive  preventive  and  remedy  for 
Spider  in  the  Teat  if  applied  at  tlie  first  sign  of  the  trouble. 

"I  try  to  keep  Cows'  Relief  always  on 
hand.  For  sores  and  swelling  in  cows'  bags 
and  teats  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw." 

B.  B.  Turner,  Broadrun,  Va. 

We  have  hundreds  of  such  letters.     Ask  your  Dealer  for  Cows*  Relief. 

If  he  can  not  supply  you  write  to  us  enclosing  $1.00  for    large     package 

prepaid  (enough  for  four  or  five  ordinary  cases) ,  Goldine  Cow  Watch  Charm 

and  our  FREE  BOOK  concerning  Cow  Troubles. 

Your  monov  back  if  vou  are  not  satiafled  Ouarantee  on  every  packa^.  Or  send  as 
yoar  name  and  one  neifrhbor's  who  keep-*  cowa,  sfatingf  how  many  you  each  bave,  aad  we 
wUl  send  Cuw  Book  and  Charm  Free  while  they  last. 

OUR  HUSBANDS  MFG.  CO.,  718  Chapel  St.,  Lyndon,  Vt. 


innesota  Iron  Mines 
Are  Paying  Big  Profits 


100 


INVESTORS  ARE  GETTING  MORE 
THAN  100  PER  CENT  DIVIDENDS 
ON  EVERY  DOLLAR  THEY  PUT  IN 
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DO  YOU  WAIMT  TO   BUY  STOCK  NOW  AT 
ONE  DOLLAR  THAT  MAY  JUMP  TO  $140 


The  Iron  Producing  Lands  Co.,  is  a  stronpf  organi- 
zation of  business  and  professional  men,  farmers,  clerks 
and  office  people  who  seeing  the  vast  fortunes  being 
dug  out  of  Minnesota  Iron  Lands  determined  to  win 
some  of  the  wealth  Nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed, 
by  banding  together  to  develop  such  ore  lands  as 
they  might  acquire. 

The  purpose  of  the  company  is  first  to  acquire  lands 
in  the  ore  belt,  then  to  develop  such  lands  for  all  that 
is  in  them.  To  raise  a  fund  for  this  purpose  a  limited 
number  of  shares  of  stock  p 
in  the  company  are  offer-  tr^ 
ed  for  sale.  The  price 
of  these  shares  are  $10 
each  and  promise  in  a 
very  short  time  to  be 
worth  several  times  that 
amount.  If  we  strike 
as  rich  a  vein  of  ore  as 
has  been  found  on  all 
sides  of  us  our  stock- 
holders will  realize  big 
dividends  on  their  invest- 
ments. 

This    company    has 
already    acquired    lands 
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in  the  ver>'  heart  of  the  ore  belt.  On  all  sides  of  our 
holdings  rich  strikes  have  been  made  and  millions  of 
tons  of.  ore  is  the  reward  the  stockholders  will  have  as  a 
result  of  their  investment. 

On  all  sides  of  this  company's  property  are  drillings 
showing  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  within  80  rods 

forty  million  tons  of  ore  have  been  blocked 

out.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  examples 
of  the  active  mining  operations  now  going  on  near  our 
lands. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  invest  in  a 
company  owning  ore  lands  ready  for  devel- 
opment. Don't  hesitate  and  when  the  big 
staice  is  struck  regret  that  you  couldn't  see 
ahead  far  enough  to  get  in  on  the  ground 


floor.  The  ore  belt  is  limited  and  the  op- 
portunity to  increase  your  Yortune  in  this 
way  will  soon  be  gone  forever. 

The  increasing  demand  for  iron  makes  the  develop- 
ment of  new  iron  producing  fields  a  profitable  enterprise 
and  one  which  offers  attractive  inducements  to  investors, 
being  Jk  much  different  proposition  than  ordinary  min- 
ing schemes. 

Millionsof  tonsof  ore  underlie  the  lands  in  the  Cuy- 

una  District  of  Minne- 
sota. Heavy  options  for 
leases  have  been  paid 
since  the  discovery  of  iron 
ore  in  this  locality.  In  one 
instance  $10,000.00  cash 
was  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  exploring  fifteen  40- 
acre  tracts.  The  North- 
western  Improvement 
Company,  organized  by 
the  Northern  P  a  c  i  fi  c 
Railway  interests  to  de- 
velop iron  deposits  along 
their  railroad  paid  a  $40- 
000.00  fee  on  a  tract  of 
land  which  only  a  few  years  previous  was  sold  by  their 
agent  for  $200.00. 

The  lands  owned  by  this  company  have  every  in- 
dication of  being  as  valuable  when  they  are  developed 
as  any  in  this  rich  district.  Won't  you  join  with  us  in 
this  work  ? 

Every  dollar  invested  In  shares  in  this 
company  participates  directly  in  all  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  company  and  in  all 
dividends  declared. 

Don't  hesitate  to  send  any  amount  you  care  to 
invest.  But  if  you  prefer  more  information  write  for 
free  prospectus  full  of  facts  and  fignres  that  explain 
conditions  as  they  actually  exist.  Remember  only  a 
limited  amount  of  this  stock  is  available,  so  write  today. 
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IRON  PRODUCING 

846  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.^ 


LANDS  GO./ 

Minneapolis^  Minn. 
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Page  Two. 


A  LITTLE  FUN. 


Carefully   Selected    Here   and   There. 

Some  of  It  as  Original  as  a  Joke 

Can  Be. 


Skinned  the  Donkey. 

"When  I  think  of  speculation," 
said  a  trader  on  the  board  of  trade 
the  other  day,  "I  think  of  a  man  I 
know.  This  man,  a  conservative, 
suddenly  took  to  gambling.  At  the 
end  of  the  flurry  I  met  him  one  after- 
noon and  asked: 

"  'Well,  are  you  a  bull  or  a  bear 
today?' 

"He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
with  downcast  countenance,  looked 
around  for  a  moment  and  approached 
closer. 

"  'Neither,'  he  whispered,  giving  me 
a  sour  smile.     'I  was  an  ass.'" 


Joy  Not  Unmixed;  or  a  Wife's 

Dilemma. 

"Your  husband  will  be  all  right, 
now,"  said  an  English  doctor  to  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  danger- 
ously ill. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
wife.  "You  told  me  'e  couldn't  live 
a   fortnight." 

"Well.  I'm  going  to  cure  him,  after 
all,"  said  the  doctor.  "Surely  you 
arc   glad?" 

The  woman  wrinkled  her  brows. 

"F^uts  me  in  a  bit  of  an  'ole,"  she 
said.  "I've  bin  an'  sold  all  'is  clothes 
to  pay  for  'is  funeral," 


Kind  of  the  Postmaster. 

The  young  postmaster  of  a  village 
was  hard  at  work  in  his  office  when 
a  gentle  tap  was  heard  upon  the  door, 
and  in  stepped  a  blushing  maiden  of 
si.xteen,  with  a  money-order  which 
she  desired  cashed.  She  handed  it 
with  a  bashful  smile  to  the  official, 
who,  after  examining  it,  gave  her  the 
money.  At  the  same  time  he  asked 
her  if  she  had  read  what  was  written 
on   the   margin   of  the   order. 

"No,  I  have  not,"  she  replied,  "for 
I  cannot  make  it  out.  W^ill  you  please 
read  it  for  me?" 

The  young  postmaster  read  as  fol- 
lows: "I  send  you  ten  dollars  and  a 
dozen  kisses." 

Glancing  at  the  bashful  girl,  he 
said:  "Now  I  have  paid  you  the 
money,  and  I  suppose  you  want  the 
kisses?" 

"Yes."  she  said.  "If  he  has  sent 
me  any  kisses  I  want  them,  too." 

It  is  hardlqy  necessary  to  say  that 
the  balance  of  the  order  was  prompt- 
ly paid,  and  in  a  scientifific  manner. 

On  reaching  home  the  delighted 
maiden   remarked   to  her  mother: — 

"Mother,  this  post-office  system  of 
ours  is  a  great  thing,  developing  more 
and  more  every  year,  and  each  new 
feature  seems  to  be  the  best.  Jimmy 
sent  me  a  dozen  kisses  along  with  the 
money-order,  and  the  postmaster  gave 
me  twenty." 


A  Trial  Anyway. 

A  Scotchman  stood  beside  the  bed 
of  his  dying  wife,  and  in  tearful  ac- 
cents asked  was  there  anything  he 
could  do  for  her. 

"Yes,  Sandic."  she  said;  "I'm  hop- 
ing you'll  bury  me  in  Craeburn  kirk- 
yard."* 

"But,  my  lass."  he  cried,  "only 
think  of  tlie  awful  expense!  Would 
ye  no  be  comfortable  here  in  .Aber- 
deen?" 

"No,  Sandie;  I'd  no  rest  in  my 
grave  unless  I  were  buried  in  Crae- 
burn." 

"It's  too  much  you're  askin."  said 
the  loving  husband,  "and  T  cannot 
promise  ye  ony  such  thing." 

"Then  Sandie,  I'll  no  give  you  ony 
peace  until  my  bones  are  at  rest  in  my 
native    j)arish." 

"Ah.  woel.  Maggie."  said  he.  "I'll 
ju-t  gic  ye  a  threc-tnonth  trial  in 
.Xbcrdccn  an'  sec  Imw  yQ  get  along." 
—  Philadelphia    Ledger. 


Bossie  Knew. 

A  yomig  lady  from  New  York  was 
visiting  for  the  first  time  in  the  coun- 
try. Seeing  a  cow  looking  very  sav- 
age, she  said  to  an  old  farmer: 

"Oh.   how   savage   that   cow   looks!" 

"\'cs,  niis>.  it'>  the  red  parasol 
you  are  carrying."   sairl   the   farmer. 

"Well."  she  said.  "I  knew  it  was  a 
trifle  out  of  fashion,  but  I  never 
thought  a  country  cow  would  notice 
it." 
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the  minister  was  boasting  about  his 
knowledge  of  horses  and  hunting, 
his  marksmanship,  and  so  on,  when 
Dodd  interrupted  him. 

"You're  a  good  sportsman,  are 
you?"  he  said. 

"Well,"  said  the  minister,  not  sus- 
pecting any  trap,  "I  am  not  a  bad 
sportsman,  if   I   do  say  it  myself." 

"Yet,"  said  Dodd,  "if  I  were  a  bird 
I  could  hide  where  there'd  be  no  dan- 
ger of  your  potting  me." 

"Where  would  you  hide?"  asked  the 
minister. 

"I'd  hide."  Dodd  answeredi  "in 
your  study." 

Perfectly  Resigned. 

An  old  Scotchman  who  was  threat- 
ened with  blindness,  consulted  an  oc- 
ulist. 

"W'ill  you  have  a  little  stimulant?" 
inquired   the  doctor. 

The  old  Scotchman  smacked  his 
lips   in    eager   anticipation. 

"Ou,  aye,  I'll  tak'  a  drink  o'  any- 
thin'  you  have  handy,"  was  the  quick 
rejoinder. 

"Ah,  that's  the  trouble!"  exclaimed 
the  oculist.  "You'll  have  to  stop 
drinking  or  you'll  lose  your  eyesight." 

The  old   chap  pondered  a  moment. 

"A.  weel.  doctor,  it  doesn't  much 
matter.  I  hae  seen  everythin'  that's 
worth   seein',   anyway." 


Be   Careful   of   Your    Driver. 

When  Thomas  drove  up  to  deliver 
the  usual  cjuart  of  white  mixture,  the 
cu>tomer   inquired: 

"Thomas,  how  many  quarts  of 
milk  do  you  deliver  daily  to  your 
customers?" 

"Ninety-one,    sir." 

"And  how  many  cows  have  you?" 

"Nine,  sir." 

"How  much  milk  per  day  do  your 
cows   average?" 

"Seven  quarts,  sir." 

Thomas  looked  after  the  costomet 
as  he  moved  oflf.  pulled  out  a  short 
pencil  and  began   to  figure. 

"Nine  cows  is  nine,  and  I  set  down 
seven  quarts  under  the  cows  and 
multiply,  that's  sixty-three  quarts, 
T  told  him  I  sold  ninety-one  quarts 
ner  day.  Sixty-three  from  ninety-one 
leaves  twenty-eight  and  none  to  car- 
rv  Now.  where  do  I  get  the  rest  of 
the  milk?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  haven't 
given  mysolf  away  to  one  of  my  best 
customers." 


The  Irishman's  Prescription. 

.\  man  was  complaining  to  some 
bystanders  that  he  did  not  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  horses. 
He  had  tried  everything  he  could  hear 
f)f.  condition  powders  and  all  other 
specifics — but  to  no  purpose;  they 
would  not  improve  in  flesh.  A  stable 
hov  of  Irish  extraction,  whose  sym- 
|):ithics  were  aroused  by  the  story, 
r(>m])nhended  the  situation,  and  mod- 
estly a>-ke(l.  "Did  vcz  iver  trv  corn?" 


One  in  Favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

They  tell  a  story  about  Dodd.  the 
Stanard  Oil  lawyer,  when  he  was  a 
strntf^liiig  practitioner   in    Franklin. 

There  was  a  Franklin  minister  who 
went  gunning  a  great  deal,  and  alto- 
gether was  rather  a  sporting  charac- 
ter. 

At  a  little  church  supper  one  night 


Speaker  Reed  Could  Make  a  Joke. 
Speaker  Reed  wished  to  see  a  man 
on  some  pending  legislation,  and  tel- 
egraphed for  him  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. The  man  took  the  first  train 
available,  but  a  washout  on  the  road 
made  it  impossible  for  the  train  to 
proceed  further  toward  its  destina- 
tion. Going  to  a  telegraph  station,  he 
sent  this  dispatch  to  the  Speaker: 
"Washout  on  line.  Can't  come." 
When  Reed  read  the  message,  he 
sent  back  this  reply:  ]|Buy  a  new 
shirt   and    come    anyway." 


You  Can't  Get  Ahead  of  the  Scot. 

An  American  and  a  Scotchman 
were  on  a  high  hill  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Scotchman  was  bragging  of  the 
extent  of  the  view. 

"I  suppose  you  can  see  America 
horn  here  on  a  fine  day,"  said  the 
.American,    chaffingly. 

"O  aye,  further  than  that,"  was  the 

reply. 

"Further  than  that?" 

Aye!  on  a  fine  nicht  we  can  see  the 
mune." 


"Do  you  find  it  more  economical  to 
do  your  own  cooking?" 

"Oh,  yes.  My  husband  doesn't  eat 
half  so  much   as   he  used   to!" 


HofT    Raisins    Payn. 

It  Js  an  old  joke  on  the  Chicago  pork 
packers  that  they  turn  into  money 
everything  connected  with  the  pij?  ex- 
cept the  squeal.  There  are  packers  of 
pork  in  other  cities  outside  of  Chicago, 
and  aa  you  know  there  Is  always  a 
demand  for  hogs,  sometimes  at  a  pro- 
fitable price,  sometimes  at  a  less  sat- 
isfactory price.  But  hog  raising  rare- 
ly fail.s  to  pay,  and  if  you  are  thinking 
of  beginning  to  so  utilize  your  skim 
milk  and  waste  food  products  about 
the  farm,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 
Arthur  J.  Collins.  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
for  all  the  Information  he  has  to  give 
about  his  .Tersey  Reds.  See  his  adver- 
tl.sement  on  another  page  and  pleaae 
mention  Blooded  Stock  when  you 
write. 
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ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  good  con- 
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OLR  ADVERTISERS — We  believe  that  every  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  responsible 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  ue  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trihing  uuterences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
liimed  by  tlie  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
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EDITORI.\L  DEPARTMENT — The  editors  are  always 
glad  to  examine  manuscrips  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit pliotugraphs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  plKitographs  to  insure  their  return,  if  they 
are  not  accepted. 

each  month  by  C.  E.  Morrison. 

as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27^  1899. 
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For  quite  a  long  time  now  we  have  tried  making 
Blooded  Stock  an  exclusively  live  stock  paper,  particularly 
for  the  Eastern  States. 

But  the  field  is  too  limited— not  the  geograpical  field, 
but  the  subject,  and  we  have  decided  upon  one  more,  and, 
we  trust,  final  change. 

Beginning  with  this  number  our  journal  will  be  known 
as  Blooded  Stock,  The  Eastern  Farmer,  Dairyman  and 
Poultry  Raiser. 

It  will  be  a  general  farm  paper,  making  a  specialty  of 
nothing,  but  strong  in  every  phase  of  farming,  breeding, 
and  farm  life. 

IT  WILL  BE  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  EAST. 

And  by  the  East  we  mean  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  States  where 
farming  conditions  are  more  nearly  uniform. 

A  territory  within  the  reach  of  advertisers  whose  mar- 
ket is  the  thrifty  country  people  of  the  East,  and  who  want 
to  cover  it  without  getting  western  circulation  that  is  of 
no  benefit  to  them. 

Our  paper  will  be  free  and  independent,  and  advertis- 
ers will  not  be  forced  to  use  other  papers  that  they  do 
not  want  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  advertising  rates. 

The  Subscription  Price  Will  be  25  cents  a  year;  5  years  $i. 

Subscribers  who  have  paid  more  than  25  cents  for  a  year 
will  have  their  date  of  expiration  extended  so  as  to  re- 
ceive full   value  for  every  penny  they  have  sent  us. 

November  being  the  first  of  the  newly  planned  paper 
i.;  not  by  any  means  a  fair  sample.  It  will  improve  stead- 
ily, and  we  promise  you  a  journal  that  will  be  of  real, 
practical  help,  and  comfort,  and  enjoyment,  and  amuse- 
ment, to  you.  and  full  value  for  your  money. 

Now  there  is  a  field  for  such  a  paper,  and  we  ask  you 
to  co-operate  with  us  to  make  it  what  it  should  be. 

Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives  of  every  farmer,  of 
every  wife  of  a  farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and  hired 
girl  on  ^farm,  of  every  one  who  lives  in  the  country, 
whether  old  or  young,  incidents,  experiences,  trials,  per- 
plexities, and  pleasures  that  would  be  of  interest  and 
instruction  and  amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let  us  know 
about  them.  Sign  your  name  or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  but 
let's  unite  to  make  this  the  best  farm  ,  home  paper  ever 
turned  out. 


When  you  can,  without  inconvenience,  ask  a  friend  or 
neighbor  to  subscribe.  For  sending  us  a  club  of  three 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  one  at  one  dollar  for  five 
years,  we  wil'  rcncvv  your  subscription  a  year  for  your 
courtesy  and  trouble. 

Now,  please  help  me  to  feel  that  I  am  successfully  doing 
my  part  in  the  world,  or  tell  me  kindly  nd  gently  but 
firmly  wherein   I   fail. — The   Editor. 

WHERE  WE  STAND— 
For  the  Farmer  First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 
Why  not!  The  man  of  finance  has  his  Wall  Street  jour- 
nal; the  banker,  the  .American  Banker.  The  American 
Druggist  looks  after  the  interests  of  its  trade,  and  the 
school  teachers  have  over  a  hundred  periodicals  in  their 
profession.  The  Dry  Goods  Econmist  and  Toilettes  are 
marvels  in  their  line,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
stauncher  champion  than  the  Locomotive  Fireman's  Mag- 
azine. 

Each  and  every  profession,  trade  and  calling  has  its 
'trade"  journal,  and  it's  wise  that  they  should. 

So,  of  course,  has  the  farmer,  many  of  them,  but 
Blooded  Stock.  The  Eastern  Farmer.  Dairyman  and  Poul- 
try Raiser  happens,  (Ics'Kncdly.  to  be  the  only  monthly 
journal  published  exclusively  for  the  farmer  of  the  East- 
ern State-,  an<]  it>  purpo>^e  is  to  herald  and  fight  his  inter- 
est>  ai:tuin>t  all  comers. 

But  to  do  it  nnsclfi'^hly  and  with  malice  toward  none. 

FARM  BRIDES  AND  GROOMS 
GET  A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

W \-  have  a  frend  who  was  born  on  a  farm  and  lived  and 

worked  there  until  almost  twenty,  but  whose  business  has 
kept  him  in  the  city  for  the  la^t  twenty-five  years,  who 
has  asked  ti-.  t..  say  to  you  he  believes  so  firmly  that  the 
future  of  every  young  farmer  and  his  bride  will  be  so 
much  brighter  and  happier  if  they  start  out  with  a  good 
farm  paper  to  grow  up  with,  that  if  they  will  allow  him 
to  do  so  he  would  consider  it  a  privilege  and  favor  to  pay 
for  a  year's  >uh-oription  to  Blooiled  Stock,  The  Eastern 
l-';irincr.   Dairym.in   ;uid   Poul'ry   Rai-er. 

.Ml  you  nerd  do  i-  to  >end  u-  within  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  weddin>4  your  name  and  address,  and  the  date  of 
your  marriage.  an<l  the  paper  will  be  mailed  to  you  for 
twelve  month-  without  any  expense  to  you.  Remember, 
the  paper  wil!  not  be  sent  to  you  beyond  the  time  for 
which  tlie  -ultscription  is  paid.  Of  course  you  will  be 
notified  i^i  expiration  and  wc  will  be  glad  of  renewal. 
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IS  THE  GOOD  BLACKSMITH  ENTITLED  TO  PROTECTION? 

Should  Horse  Shoers  be  Licenced? 


^> 


BY  PROF.  JOHN  D.   FITZGERALD,  CHICAGO. 

7  HY  should  not  the  horse  shoer  be  licensed  to  practice    the    same    as    a    doctor?      The    doctor    is    c 
master  the  intricacies  of  his  profession  before  he  is    permitted    to    enter   upon    the    practice    of 

means  life  or  death  to  human  beings.     The     

horse  shoer  must  work  four  years  as  an 
aiiprcntice  to  make  himself  a  good  floor- 
man.  Then  it  takes  three  years  more  to 
complete  him  as  a  foreman  and  a  practical 
man — seven  years  altogether  before  he  is 
technically  capable  of  knowing  how  to  shoe 
a  horse.  And  he  must  then  continue  his 
study  and  practice  the  same  as  a  doctor  in 
order  that  he  may  be  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  in  the  latest  methods  and  keep  his 
hand  in.  I  believe  we  have  now  reached 
that  stage  where  a  horse  shoer  should  be 
examined  by  a  state  board  and  qualified 
with  a  license  to  practice.  Such  a  law  has 
been  passed  in  several  states  and  I  under- 
>tand  there  are  other  states  who  arc  about 
to  follow. 

Below  are  given  a  few  specimen  cases 
of  shoeing  practice  that  are  common  in 
most   shops. 


ompellcd    to 
that    which 


Fig.   I 


Fig.  7 


Fig.  2 


Fig  3 


Fig.  5 


Illustration  No.  i.— We  have  here  the 
horse's  foot  that  gives  the  shoer  the  most 
freciuent  and  common  trouble,  corns.  We 
will  not  go  into  detail  as  to  what  brings  on 
these  corns,  as  we  sometimes  find  them  on 
colts  that  have  never  been  shod.  When  a 
horse  is  brought  to  the  shoer  with  a  corn. 
It  is  generally  lame  or  sore  from  it.  I  find 
that  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  kind  of  a  shoe 
you  put  on  the  horse's  foot  as  it  is  how 
you  treat  the  corn  before  shoeing.  All  the 
hard  horny  hoof  should  be  well  pared  out 
around  the  corn.  That  will  leave  the  corn 
free  and  almost  any  kind  of  a  shoe— with 
a  leather  pad,  tar  and  oakum  in  a  bad  case 
—will  relieve  the  corn  at  once. 

Illustration  No.  2._Here  we  see  a  foot 
in  both  inside  and  outside  heels  and  some- 
times the  corns  are  very  deep  seated  but 
yon  must  go  to  the  bottom  and  remove 
the  wall  as  much  as  possible  from  press- 
ing on  the  corn  and  also  trim  the  sole  down 
will  around  the  corn.  Where  there  are 
corns  in  both  heels  and  the  horse  is  sore 
a  bar  shoe  with  a  leather  pad  is  sometimes 
necessary. 

Illustration  No.  3— We  find  this  foot  has  a 
broken  bar  on  the  inside.  They  are  very 
sore  things  and  there  is  but  one  cure  for 
I  broken  bar— to  remove  the  bar  as  much 
a>  po.ssible.  You  will  see  by  this  illustra- 
tion the  bar  is  taken  entirely  out  Shoe 
with  a  bar  shoe,  leather  pad,  tar  and  oak- 
um and  It  will  soon  heal  up. 

Illustrtion  Xo,  4-We  find  a  healthy 
l..oknig  foot  with  a  diseased  frog  known 
.--  he  Ihnish.  Horses  do  not  generally 
Jin  lame  with  it.  but  it  very  often  destroys 
t  ic'  shape  of  the  foot.  All  dead  and  dis- 
eased parts  of  the  frog  should  be  removed 
and  with  warm  water  applications  the  foot 
will  be  restored  to  a  healthy  condition. 

Illustration  No.  s-This  shows  a  badly 
contracted  foot.  It  also  has  been  misman^ 
aged  and  a  poor  mechanic  has  been  at 
work  upon  ,t.     The  heels  were  allowed  to 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  6 
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grow  to  high  and  if  that  horse  shoer  had 
he  would  have  kept  those  heels  down  in 
proportion  to  the  toe,  which  alone  would 
have  prevented  such  a  bad  case  of  con- 
the  proper  knowledge  of  the  horse's  foot, 
traction.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
heels  be  kept  low  by  the  horse  shoer  in 
all  cases  where  the  feet  are  inclined  to  be 
contracted. 

Illustration  No.  6.— This  represents  the 
same  foot  properly  dressed,  with  the  heels 
leveled  down  well  and  the  lowering  of 
those  heels  has  almost  removed  the  con- 
traction from  the  foot.  You  will  notice 
those  heels  are  not  open,  or  a  V  shape  tak- 
en out  of  the  heel;  as  what  is  commonly 
called  "opening  the  heels"  and  leaving 
them  grow  too  high,  brings  on  the  major- 
ity of  the  cases  of  contraction  in  horse's 
feet. 

Illustration  No.  7.— We  have  here  a  bad- 
ly contracted  foot,  caused  by  opening  the 
heels  and  a  general  unleveling  of  the  foot, 
where  a  poor  mechanic  has  been  at  work. 

Illustration  No.  8— This  shows  us  a  foot 
where  a  good  mechanic  has  been  at  work, 
but  sometimes  a  good  workman  will  make 
a  mistake  and  have  a  wrong  idea,  as  in 
this  instance,  where  he  has  pared  the  heels 
too  low.  While  the  heels  should  be  pared 
down  in  proportion  to  the  toe,  still  they 
should  not  be  weakened.  This  is  a  matter 
of  much  discussion  between  good  mechan- 
ics how  to  bring  out  the  true  leveling  of 
a  horse's  foot  for  the  reception  of  the 
shoe. 

Illustration  No.  9.— Here  is  a  foot  prop- 
erly leveled  for  the  reception  of  the  shoe. 

Illustration  No.  10.— We  are  shown  here 
the  shoe  properly  fitted  by  a  good  work- 
man. The  shoe  is  fitted  level;  the  heels 
of  same  are  not  sprung  and  it  is  proerly 
nailed   on. 

Illustration  No.  11.— This  illustrates  a 
poor  job  of  clinching  and  finishing  a  foot 
and  also  a  poor  job  of  driving  nails. 

Illustration  No.  12.— We  have  here  the 
same  foot  with  the  shoe  properly  nailed 
on;  the  foot  properly  finished  and  the  heel 
nail  left  out,  as  it  is  better  to  leave  a  nail 
out  altogether  than  to  drive  it  poorly  into 
the  foot. 

These  few  illustrations  give  some  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  injury  to  a  horse  by 
malpractice.  The  right  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  any  trade  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  destroy.  Shoeing  is  a  profes- 
sion, acquired  only  by  the  hardest  manual 
exertion  as  well  as  by  the  largest  experi- 
ence and  closest  study.  The  remuneartion 
should  be  accordingly.  The  ignorant,  lazy 
and  unskilled  man,  when  not  so  known,  is 
now  in  states  without  license  on  a  prity 
with  the  most  skilled,  studious  and  experi- 
enced, a  menace  not  alone  to  owners  but  to 
the  intelligent,  studious  and  hard-working 
shoers.  He  destroys  the  property  of  the 
one  and  injures  the  business  of  the  other. 
He  is  a  curb  upon  the  ambition  of  the  pro- 
te-sion  to  find  its  due  reward  for  the  high- 
p.  t»t    cal>>    of    >ervice    and    society   would    be 

^>t*ttcred  by  his  conclusion  until  he  has  be- 
come sufficiently  skilled. 
The  Editor  will  be  very  glad  of  comm.Mits  on  this  subject  from  readers  of  Blooded    Stock. 
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SPECIAL   PURPOSE   HORSES 

Breeders  Should  Know  What  Sort  of  Colts  They  Want 


N  every  line  of  manufacturing  the  first  thing  deter- 
mined upon  is  the  result  to  be  accomplished,  and  then 
everything  is  shaped  toward  that  object. 

And  it's  just  the  same  in  all  well  regulated  lines  of 
business  Everything  is  mathematically  figured  out  and 
plann.Ml  beforehand.  To  go  ahead  haphazard  could  mean 
nothing  but  confusion  and  absolute  ruin. 

Just  think  how  absurd  it  would  be  for  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  to  take  an  order  for  a  certain  grade 
of  cloth,  and  then  have  to  feed  his  looms  with  yarns  until 
the  machinery  happened  to  turn  out  something  that  his 
customer  had  bought. 

There  was  a  time   when   far  too  much   of  the   farmers 
efforts  were  just  so  illy  directed.     Hit  or  miss  and  mort- 
gage the  farm  when  cash  ran  low  was  the  plan  pursued. 

But  slowly  and  surely  the  farmer  is  becoming  just  as 
methodical,  just  as  careful,  just  as  shrewd  and  calculating. 
just  as  business-like  as  his  brothers  in  other  lines.  And 
the  greater  the  attendance  at  our  agricultural  schools,  the 
more  intluential  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  Grange  work 
become,  the  less  guess  work  will  then  be  in  the  grandest 
profession  of  all— Agriculture. 

There  is  always  a  good  market  f(.»r  certain  well  recog- 
nized types  of  horses,  and  breeders  should  know  what 
these  standards  are  and  breed  up  to  them.  If  no  more 
incentive  is  needed  than  profit,  remember  the  margin  on 
one  good  horse  for  which  a  buyer  is  looking  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  on  two  or  three  on  which  you  are  forcing 

the  sale. 

Of  course  in  tfce  East  the  important  demand  is  for  » 
draft  horse,  so  let's  consider  him  first  and  most  fully. 

THE  DRAFT  HORSE. 

Weight.  The  draft  horse  in  demand  should  run  from 
sixteen  hundred  up  when  in  working  condition,  and  this 
weight  should  be  made  up  largely  of  strong  bones  and 
powerful,  well  developed  muscles. 

He  should  be  in  good  fiesh  but  not  overburdened  with 
fa  I.     Be  careful  of  this. 

Weight  in  a  draft  Ikt-i  enables  him  to  get  down  to  his 
load  and  to  u-e  hi-  ,-trength  to  the  gre.iie.~t  advantage  and 
with  least  wear  and  tear. 

Height.  Around  -ixteen  hands,  not  under,  and  not 
much  above  i-  tlie  >iandard  height.  The  exceptionally 
tall  fellows  are  not  wanted  except  when  especially  well 
built,  and  then  only  for  single  work,  or  in  a  three-horse 
team.     They  are  t<.o  liar<l  to  match. 

Makeup.  Streiigtli  .md  niassivene->  niu.>t  be  suggested 
by  the  general  l)ui1<l  <it  the  animal.  Bf'Kul,  «Kvp,  round 
and  >ymmetrical;  l"\v  <l'>\vn.  --tocky  aiul  conii)act,  on  short, 
clean  legs  <le-cril)c  the  eluncr  of  the  Iniyer  every  time. 

Quality.  Mean-  general  air  uf  breeding  and  refinement. 
Clean  cut  and  "high  gra<li"  in  nni-cle,  bone  and  skin.  The 
hair  -oft  and  -ilky;  .-jiirit-  high;  action  snappy  and  vigor- 
on>.  r<«\verful  yet  graceful.  Light  in  action  but  with  the 
weight  back  of  it.  The  line-  ju-t  as  -ymmetrical  and 
beautiful  and  ^racettil  a-  in  the  trotter,  and  yet  every  one 
indicating  nnnii-takably  the  terrific  strength  and  power 
latent  in  the  perfect  animal. 

Action.  A  draft  hor-e  must  l)e  a  good,  fast,  straight, 
level   walker,  and   able  to  keep  it  up  without  tiring.     His 


joints  must  be  easily  and  fully  flexed,  and  his  feet  must 
advance  and  be  set  down  without  deviation  from  a  straight 
line.  They  should  be  raised  quickly,  fully  and  turn  up  and 
show  plainly  when  going  from  you,  and  then  set  down 
squarely  and  firmly.  There  should  be  no  paddling,  dish- 
ing, cutting  or  interfering.  The  hind  legs  should  be 
neither  too  close  together  nor  too  far  apart,  and  the  fore- 
legs should  not  roll.  Knee  action  should  be  free  and  com- 
paratively high. 

Temperament.  A  draft  horse  must  be  intelligent,  quiet, 
free  from  bad  habits  and  tricks,  and  of  a  good,  energetic 
disposuion.     A  lazy  nimal  is  more  subject  to  disease. 

Head.  Must  be  of  good  size  and  thoroughly  uniform 
with  the  rest  of  the  body.  A  coarse,  gross,  angular  head 
is  to  be  avoided. 

Muzzle.  Should  be  compact,  fine,  and  the  skin  and  hair 
should  be  of  good  quality.  The  nostrils  must  be  large  and 
fiexible,  and  the  inside  pink  in  color.  The  lips  should  be 
thin,  firm  and  not  drooping. 

Eyes.  Mild,  large,  bright,  celar,  not  bulging  or  staring, 
an<l  the  lids  should  be  free  from  wrinkles. 

Forehead.  Good  width  between  the  eyes  is  an  indica- 
tion of  intelligence. 

Ears.  Medium  size,  well  shaped,  and  in  proportion  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Should  be  well  carried  and  neither 
too  rigid  nor  alert. 

Lower  Jaw.  .\ngles  should  be  wide  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  jaws  should  be  clean. 

Neck.  The  neck  should  be  strong,  massive,  well  arched, 
of  sufticient  length  and  well  covered  with  muscles.  It 
should  be  snugly  and  evenly  moulded  into  the  shoulders 
and  neatly  joined  to  the  head.  Mane  should  be  full  and 
lying  prt)perly.  The  windpipe  should  be  large  and  the 
jugular  vein  without  injury  from  bleeding. 

Shoulders.  The  shoulders  should  slope  moderately  so 
as  to  form  a  comfortable  and  secure  bed  for  the  collar. 
They  should  be  well  covered  with  muscles,  and  fit  snugly 
into  the  neck  and  body.  There  should  be  no  pronounced 
angles  or  lumps.     Withers  should  be  fairly  high. 

Arm.  Should  be  short,  strong,  thrown  back  far  enough 
to  bring  the  leg  into  proper  position  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  fore(iuarters,  and  well  muscled.  The  elbow  should 
be  prominent,  strong  and  not  carried  too  close  to  or  too 
far  from  the  sides. 

Forearm.  The  desired  forearm  should  be  long,  broad, 
wide  and  fully  muscled  above,  and  balance  free  and  clean 
from  meatine-s. 

Knee.  Large  and  strong  but  free  from  meatiness,  puffs 
and  l.ony  growths.  They  should  be  wide,  straight,  deep, 
properly   -et    and   not   tied   in   under  joint. 

Cannons.  Sliould  be  large,  short,  clean,  wide,  flat-look- 
nig  free  from  meatine>s  and  puflfs.  Muscles  should  be 
well  develoj)ed  at  sides  and  behind,  and  "feather."  if  pres- 
ent, onglu  to  be  fine  and  silky  and  springing  from  the  rear 
1>  '*  ■    only. 

Fetlocks.  \\  i,k ,  ,kcp,  straight  and  strong.  "Feather" 
-;  o-M  1„.  tine  an  I  silkv,  indicating  fine  qual'.t  '  hone. 

Pasterns.  S'  onld  be  wide  and  strong  and  w  ;!i  a  slope 
of  about  45  degree-;  the  front  of  the  hoofs  about  50 
degree-. 

Feet.     Hoofs   should   be    of   sound    texture,   waxy,   free 
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from  wrinkles  or  ridges  and  of  good  size,  uniformly  shap- 
ed. Hoof-head  shuld  be  prominent,  the  heels  wide  and 
not  too  close  to  the  ground.  Sole  should  be  slightly  con- 
cave, not  flat  or  especially  convex.  The  frog  ought  to  be 
large  and  elastic  and  bars  prominent. 

Chest.  The  chest  should  be  of  sufficient  size,  width 
and  depth  for  plenty  of  capacity,  vigor,  endurance  and  easy 
keeping  qualities. 

Ribs.  Should  be  well  sprung  to  give  the  digestive 
organs  plenty  of  space.  The  last  ribs  should  be  deep  and 
come  close  up  to  the  hips  to  make  a  close  "coupling."  A 
round,  deep  barrel  indicates  fine  digestive  capacity,  vig- 
orous constitution  and  capabilities  for  hard  work,  when 
properly  muscled. 

A  low-carried  flank  goes  with  this  "figure"  and  means 
an  easy  keeper. 

Back.  Short,  wide,  strong,  straight,  thick  back  giving 
room  for  attachment  of  powerful  muscles,  which,  with  the 
spring  of  ribs,  gives  it  shape. 

Loins.  Ought  to  be  equally  well  formed  and  muscled 
as  the  back. 

Hips.  The  hips  of  the  draft  horse  should  be  wide, 
strong,  and  well  muscled,  free  from  prominent  angles, 
smooth,  and  neither  too  straight  nor  too  drooping  in 
croup.  The  great  point  is  that  this  portion  of  the  horse 
must  be  magnificently  muscled,  as  must  also  be  the  thighs 
and  quarters.  The  tail  should  be  well  set  and  carried 
strong  and  well  haired. 

Stifles.  The  joints  ought  to  be  strong,  thick  with  mus- 
cles, showing  plain  indention  above  and  below  the  knee 
cap,  and  neither  too  close  nor  too  far  from  the  body 
when  resting  or  moving. 

Gaskins.  Bones  must  be  large,  wide  and  deep,  and  mus- 
cles strong  and  fully  developed. 

Hocks.  Because  of  the  tremendous  strain  that  is  put 
upon  the  joint  it  should  be  large,  clean,  and  free  from 
meatiness,  spavins,  puffs  and  all  bony  growths. 

THE  CARRIAGE  HORSE. 

Despite  the  tremendous  increase  in  automobiling  car- 
riage driving  has  still  many  thousands  of  adherents.  The 
re(|uisites  of  the  carriage  horse  are  generally  as  follows: 
He  must  be  not  under  15  hands  for  mature  horses;  smooth, 
compact,  and  symmetrical  conformation;  neck  of  good 
length,  inclined  naturally  to  arch;  sloping  shoulders;  well- 
set  legs  of  medium  length;  sloping  pasterns  and  good  feet; 
short,  strong  back;  well-sprung  ribs  well  ribbed  up  to 
coupling;  smooth  loins;  full  flanks;  straight  croup,  with 
well-set  tail;  full  round  quarters. 

THE  ARMY  HORSE. 

Uncle  Sam  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  buyers.  He  will 
not  have  a  gray,  white  or  cream-colored  horse  at  any 
price,  nor  will  he  knowingly  buy  one  younger  than  five  or 
older  than  eight  years.  l"or  the  cavalry  service  he  rejects 
all  mares,  however  perfect,  and  all  geldings  under  15.1 
hand-,  or  more  than  16  han<U;  likewise  all  whose  weight 
i-  Ie->  than  1)50  pounds  or  more  than  1. 150  pounds.  And 
even  if  a  horse  meets  all  these  requirements  he  will  not  be 
enlisted  if  he  is  not  sound  and  free  from  all  vices  and  bad 
habits;  intelligent,  docile  and  showing  prompt,  free  action 
at  the  w.ilk.  trot  and  gallop. 


CARE  OF  THE  MARE  AND  FOAL. 

If  on  acconnt  of  the  weather  the  mare  must  foal  in  a 
box-stall,  have  it  roomy,  dry.  ami  well  bedded,  with  no 
holes  or  hanging  strap>  or  harne--  into  which  the  foal  can 
pu-h  its  head.  It  pays  when  the  foals  are  expected  to 
have  soneone  on  the  watch  at  night  to  call  expert  help 
when  needed. 
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A  clean  foaling  place,  plenty  of  clean  bedding  and  no 
handling  are  usually  all   that  are   necessary   for  the  pre- 
vention of  navel  infection.     Binding  the  cord  in  boric  acid 
powder  and  pure  cotton  is  a  great  precaution.     Interfere 
very  little  with  the  mare  or  her  foal  unless  abliged  to  do 
so.     Get  them  out  in  the  sun  in  a  clean  place  as  soon  as 
possible.     Carefully   observe    stools   of   colt   for    first   few 
days  and  use  injections  of  warm  water  for  any  hard  mass- 
es so  likely  to  accumulate  in  rectum.     When  colt  is  two 
weeks   old,  the  mare  may    safely   be   put    to    light   work.    It 
is  well  to  leave  two  colts  in  one  box-stall  with  plenty  of 
oats    and    good    hay.     Mares   and    colts    soon    become    ac- 
custor.ed  to  this  arrangement,  and  it  is  better  than  to  al- 
low colts  to  follow  their  mothers.     In  a  few  months  they 
depend   as   much   on   oats   and   hay  as   on   the   milk,   and 
never  stop  growing  when  weaned.     In  case  you  have  no 
work  for  the  mares  and  they  are  allowed  to  stand  around, 
colts   should  have   oats,  or  oats  and  bran  after  they  are 
two  months  old. 


JOINT  DISEASE. 

My  colt  is  i\\e  weeks  old.  He  was  all  right  for  the 
first  two  days  but  after  that  it  got  so  stiff  he  couldn't 
stand  up.  If  I  help  him  up  he  sucks  like  a  healthy  colt. 
1  gave  epsom  salts  for  constipation  and  it  helped,  but  the 
stiffness  does  not  go  away.  Mare  is  fed  grass  and  hay, 
ground  barley  and  middlings.     What  shall  I  do? 

it  IS  our  opinion  the  colt  has  navel  and  joint  disease 
caused  by  infective  matters  which  entered  his  system  by 
way  of  the  navel  at  birth.  Cases  like  this  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  welting  the  navel  with  a  1-500  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  when  the  foal  is  dropped  and  then  repeating 
the  application  twice  daily  until  the  navel  is  perfectly 
healed.  At  the  present  stage  give  the  foal  twice  daily  a 
tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  echinacea  and  seven  and  one-half  ounces  of  water.  If 
joints  are  affected  have  a  veterinarian. 


ITCHING  LEGS. 

My  horses  stamp  their  hind  feet  and  bite  them  until  they 
bleed.     What  shall   I  do  for  them? 

W  hen  the  legs  are  covered  with  long  hair,  a  filthy  con- 
dition will  cause  this  intense  itching.  Just  wash  the  legs 
carefully  and  thoroughly  with  soap  and  hot  water  and 
rub  perfectly  dry  with  sawdust.  This  is  very  particular 
and  they  must  not  be  dried  in  any  other  way.  Three  times 
a  week,  after  the  washing,  saturate  the  affected  parts  with 
a  creamy  mixture  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  sweet  oil  or 
lard  oil  to  each  pint  of  which  add  half  half  an  ounce  coal 
tar  (lip.  Have  the  horses  thoroughly  groomed  once  daily 
and  during  hot  weather  do  not  feed  them  corn. 


BAD  COUGH. 


1  have  an  old  hor>c  who  ha-  a  hard  cough,  and  it's  get- 
ting wor-e  all  the  time.  Am  inclined  to  think  he  has  the 
heaven   -lightly,  but   not   mough   to  bother  him. 

Answer— RcHtf  will  probably  be  effected  by  giving  him 
a  tablespoonful  oi  tincture  of  lobelia  on  his  feed  twice 
a  day.  Do  not  i^.'c^l  104.  nmch  hay  and  wet  what  vou  do 
feed. 


CHRONIC  BOWEL  TROUBLE. 

I  have  an  old  horse  whose  bowels  are  too  k-)Ose.  Change 
of  leed  <loc^  not  efltect  him  ..ne  way  <.r  the  other,  nor  does 
hi-   tronhle   -eem   to  afiVct   hi-   working. 

Answer— (let  him  u-ed  lo  <,ne  kintl  of  iv^-i\  ;ind  do  not 
change.  .\ever  water  l)ttore  -tartiiig  on  a  dnvr  but  wait 
until  you  get  Lack,  Hi-  trouble  will  pr..l)al)ly  n..t  inter- 
fere with  hi>  .loing  lot-  of  work,  but  if  it  has  run  for  a 
considerable   length  of  time  he  will  not  get  better. 
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THE  COW  AND  THE  DAIRY 


HOW  TO  PICK  OUT  A  DAIRY  COW. 

THIS  is  an  old,  old  story,  and  yet  it's  so  absolutely 
at  the  basis  of  success  in  farming  nowadays  that  it 
will  bear  repeating.  In  fact,  we  are  sorely  tempted 
to  keep  these  suggestions  right  at  the  top  of  this  depart- 
ment constantly,  and  are  sure  it  would  be  to  the  profit  of 
many  of  our  young  farmers,  and  old  ones  too. 

Head.  The  head  of  a  good  dairy  cow  should  be  clean 
cut  and  bony,  of  good  length  and  broad  between  the  eyes. 
The  eyes  ought  to  be  large,  mild  and  intelligent.  The 
neck  should  be  slim  and  long  and  well  connected  with  the 
head. 

Shoulders.  The  -houklers  ought  to  be  light  and  thin, 
with  sharp  withers.  The  back  bone  should  be  strong  and 
rise  above  the  shoulder  blades. 

Ribs.  Should  be  tlat  and  wide  with  plenty  of  room  be- 
tween them,  and  well  sprung  after  leaving  the  shoulders, 
so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  heart  and  lungs.  They 
should  enlarge  gradually  toward  the  hind  quarters  to  pro- 
vide lots  of  food  storage  and  digestion  room. 

Hips.  The  hips  should  be  wide;  rump  bones  wide;  pel- 
vic arch  high.  Well  opened  between  thigh-  with  big  arch- 
ing flanks,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the  udder. 

Udder.  The  udder  ought  to  be  mellow  and  spongy  and 
should  reach  well  forward  and  well  up  behind,  with  teats 
well  apart  and  attached  securely  to  the  udder.  Teats 
ought  to  be  of  medium  size  and  free  from  lumps. 

Milk  Veins.  The  milk  veins  should  be  large,  crooked 
and  of  good  length. 

Skin.     Should   be  mellow,  oily  and  soft. 

Wedge  Shape.  I«  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites 
of  a  profitable  dairy  cow,  and  is  usally  accompanied  by  a 
good  constitution.  She  should  be  wedge-shaped,  looking 
at  her  from  her  head;  she  should  form  a  wedge  with  her 
top  and  under-lines,  as  well  as  over  the  shoulders  and 
through  the  heart. 

Give  such  a  cow  good  care  and  piety  (.f  proper  food  and 
you'll  have  no  fault  to  find  with  her  or  with  your  profits. 


WHY  THE  CREAMERIES  RETURN  SOUR  CREAM. 

A  correspondent  writes:  "I  am  selling  cream  m  the  lo- 
cal creamery  and  have  had  several  cans  returned  with  no 
excuse  from  the  creamery  man  excepting  that  the  cream 
was  sour.  He  gives  me  considerable  talk  about  -our 
cream  that  I  do  not  understand.  \\'\\\  ycu  plea^'  e.\j)]ain 
why  sour  cream  is  iK.t  as  good  a>  >weel  cream  as  long 
as  the  buttermaker  i>  obliged  to  sour  it  anyway  before  he 
churns  it? 

Sour  cream  that  is  perfectly  clean  and  not  lumpy  or 
ropey  nor  curdled  will  make  a  very  good  (|n,ility  of  butter 
but  to  make  a  product  of  superior  «iuality  it  is  mc.  ,,,iry 
that  the  buttermaker  have  th.-  -oiiriim  of  the  cream  under 
his  control.  It  i>  a  known  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
many  different  kiiuU  ..f  acids.  There  are  -pecivs  of  acid- 
ity that  produce  very  undesirabU-  llavor-  in  the  butter 
wile  on  the  other  hand  there  is  just  oik-  particular  species 
of  sourne>.  that  i-  n.  ce-xary  in  making  butter  with  what 
we  call  the  de!ici(.us  June  Havor.  The  up-toM],,ie  butter- 
maker keeps  a  culture  for  j.roducing  this  desirable  sour- 
ness. He  keeps  it  in  the  creamery  and  <leveh,ps  it  from 
day  to  day  and  add>  it  to  lii>  ^w^-^t  cream,  h,  that  all  of 
his  cream  is  inoculated  with  this  aci.lity  that  prrxluces  the 
butter  flavor  that  commands  the  highest  price.  Therefore 
when  he  receives  cream  that  ha>  soured  on  the  farm  he 
cannot  mix  it  with  the  cream  that  he  has  soured  with  his 
commercial  culture.     It  must  be  kept  separate  and  churn- 


ed separately  for  if  it  were  mixed  with  the  good  cream 
it  would  overcome  the  influence  of  the  desirable  acidity 
and  impair  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  At  some  creameries 
all  grades  of  cream  arc  taken  and  the  sweet  cream  is  kept 
separate  from  that  which  comes  to  the  factory  sour  and  is 
churned  separately  and  a  better  price  is  paid  the  patrons 
that  bring  the  sweet  cream.  We  believe  this  is  a  better 
practice  than  to  reject  the  sour  cream  entirely. 


DON'T  CONDEMN  THE  OLD  COW  TOO  SOON, 

NOR  THE  HEIFER  BEFORE  SHE  HAS  A 

FAIR  CHANCE. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  among  those  who  combine 
breeding  with  dairying  that  after  a  cow  has  raised  two  or 
three  cal\es  her  value  a>  a  hreeiler  may  be  pretty  accurate- 
ly deterniiiud.  and  she  has  also  arrived  at  the  age  of  her 
best  service  in  the  dairy  and  as  a  calf  producer.  The  hei- 
fer is  not  the  best  mother,  usually,  but  improves  in  ma- 
ternal (jualities  as  she  approaches  maturity.  It  is  there- 
fore very  uncertain  in  results  to  turn  the  heifer  off  because 
>hi  des  not  with  her  first  calf  equal  the  old  cow  in  her 
produce.  It  is  also  bad  management  to  turn  the  old  cow 
off  because  she  is  old.  when  she  has  proven  a  valuable 
dairy  animal  and  breeder  of  excellent  calves..  Many  an 
old  cow  has  produced  a  calf  that  would  sell  for  three  or 
four  times  what  the  old  cow  would  sell  for. 

It  takes  just  a  few  days  to  find  out  how  much  a  cow  is 
worth.  In  a  recent  test  covering  the  cows  of  eighty-two 
creamery  patrons  the  best  cows  made  $42  per  cow,  while 
the  poorest  ones  made  only  $7.54  per  cow — a  difference  of 
^M:>F<  per  cow. 

How  can  you  expect  to  make  money  on  the  farm  unless 
you  test  yonr  cows,  and  test  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
keep  record  of  the  tests.  The  man  who  owned  the  $7.54 
cow  cetrainly  could  not  have  known  she  was  such  an  un- 
profitable animal. 


THE  SAVING  BY  USING  A  HAND  SEPARATOR. 

The  farmer  or  dairyman  who  hadles  the  milk  from  five 
or  more  cows  for  profit  in  butter  making  or  cream  selling 
should  own   a   hand  separator. 

The  hand  separator,  working  under  favorable  conditions, 
leaves  from  1.50  to  1-20  of  a  pound  of  butter-fat  in  100 
ponn.N  of  .kini-milk.  The  gravity  and  dilution  (water 
>eparat..ii  ^yMmi^  of  securing  the  butter-fat.  will  leave, 
under  the  ni..vi  favorable  condition-,  from  1-3  to  3-4  of  a 
ponnd  of  butter-fat  to  each   loo  pounds  of  skim-milk. 

1  he  farmer  who  handles  the  milk  from  ten  cows  which 
l.roduce  Xo.fKXi  pfnmds  of  milk  per  year,  should  not  lose 
"ver  40  i.oun.l.  of  l.utter-fat  in  the  separator  skim-milk. 
I'.y  the  water  ^ei.arator  (dilution,  ,,r  gravity  methods  there 
would  be  a  lo,,  nf  _.75  t,,  ,„H,  pounds  of  butter-fat  per 
year  I  igurin.y  l.utler-iat  at  _'o  cent,  a  pound,  there  would 
''^-  'i  '<--  l.etu.en  the  hand  ^eiKirator  and  the  other  meth- 
"<I^  •■!  troni  $45  ,..  <,,o  a  year.  Thu^  the  -aving  in  one 
year  wonld  pay  t..r  the  separaf.r.  and  it  uould  be  good 
lor   many   niope   year-   (,f   service. 

Advantages  of  the  Hand  Separator. 

>  The  machine  not  only  .ecure>  j.ractically  all  the 
iHHter-tat.  Init  u  deliver-,  the  skim-milk  in  a  sweet,  warm 
■""1  ti'Hliluted  cndition  rea.ly  fur  the  calves  or  pigs. 

.-,     '""^    '•'''"'    •'"•'    ^'-''0'    uten.ils    arc    necessary    than 
with  the  other  sy-tems. 

,v      I  he   cream   i>   of  uniform   rir1in,.w.:       i.   i  j 

i"'ooini   ranness.     it  has  removed 

niiieh  ,.t   tlu-   hbrou-  and  foreign   matter. 
4-     The  milk  ha.,  had  no  chance  to  absorb  bad  fla^rors 
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and   odors   from  standing  around   and   the   cream  is   pro- 
duced in  excellent  condition. 

5.  There  is  a  gain  in  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  the  butter  obtained. 

6.  City  dairies  can  improve  the  quality  of  their  milk 
very  much  by  running  it  through  the  separator  and  after- 
wards mix  the  skim-milk  and  cream  before  bottling  it. 
The  milk  is  not  only  areated,  but  many  of  the  impurities 
are  removed,  thus  making  it  sweeter  and  giving  it  better 
keeping  qualities. 

Size  of  Separator  to  Buy. 

Hand  separators  may  be  procured  in  sizes  varying  in 
capacity  from  150  pounds  of  milk  (18  gallons)  an  hour  to 
1,200  pounds  (144  gallons)  an  hour.  The  prices  vary  from 
about  $40  for  the  smaller  size  to  $175  for  the  larger  size. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  per  hour  should  not  be 
less  than  50  pounds  for  each  cow  milked.  A  lo-cow  herd 
would  then  require  a  500-pound  capacity  separator,  and 
an   18-cow  herd,  a  900-pound  capacity. 

Make  of  Separators  to  Buy. 

There  are  many  makes  of  good  separators  now  found 
on  the  market  which  are  sold  as  cheaply  as  many  of  the 
poorer  ones: 

1.  Buy  a  standard  machine — one  that  has  a  good  re- 
commendation and  is  known  to  be  durable  and  reliable. 

2.  Don't  buy  the  average  "catalogue  house"  machines. 
They  often  do  good  work,  but  as  a  rule  do  not  last  long 
enough.  Many  of  them  are  cheap  in  construction  as  well 
as  in  price. 

3.  Buy  a  well  known  machine — one  that  is  guaranteed 
in   construction,   material   and   clean   skimming. 

4.  Secure  the  machine  from  a  "nearby"  reliable  agency. 

H.  M.  Bainer, 
Professor  of   Farm   Mechanics.  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins. 


$2972.20  FROM  22  COWS. 
C.  S.  Morris,  of  Portlandville.  Otsego  county.  New  York 
State,  has  a  few  cows  that  have  been  doing  pretty  good 
work  for  him.  thank  you.  Such  results  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  best  of  attention  and  care,  coupled  with 
intelligent  selection  of  cows  for  their  milk  producing 
qualities.  The  record  for  the  past  three  years  shows  that 
Mr.  Morris  has  made  considerable  advance  in  the  produc- 
ing ability  of  hi>  herd.  During  the  year  1905,  20  cows 
produced  9.276  lbs.  of  milk  each,  and  in  the  following  year 
21  cows  gave  an  average  of  9.554  pounds  each.  In  1907. 
the  banner  year.  22  cows  gave  an  average  of  10.008  pounds 
each,  which  wa>  scdd  at  an  average  price  of  $1.35  P*^"*  hun- 
dred pountls.  or  2.87  cent>^  per  quart.  This  gives  an  aver- 
age income  per  cow  of  $1.^5  10.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the>e  cows  are  all  grade  Holsteins  and  15  of  the  J2 
cows  milked  during  19*^7  have  been  in  the  dairy  from 
three  to  five  vear>-. 


A  SERIOUS  MISTAKE  NOT  TO  FEED  GRAIN  TO 
CALVES  AND   GROWING   HEIFERS. 

In  .uhlition  to  clover,  timothy  and  other  fodders,  oats, 
bran  and  corn  form  an  excellent  grain  ration  for  the  grow- 
ing calve>  and  heifer-  We  consider  iiat^  one  of  the  best 
feeds  for  developing  the  l^reeding  (pialities  in  our  young 
animaN  and  believe  that  if  they  were  more  commonly  used 
there  would  be  very  little  conij)laint  about  shy  or  non- 
breeders. 

It  i>  largely  fjn  account  of  not  feeding  for  development 
that  farmers  have  failed  t<»  grow  profitable  herds  of  dairy 
cow>.  They  have  started  well,  but  have  failed  to  feed 
well,  and  the  calves,  growing  up  into  cows  without  having 
their  feeding  and  milking  capacities  developed,  have  caus- 
e<l  their  owners  to  become  di-^atislied  with  the  cross, 
and  they  have  spoiled  all   i)rogress  by  changing  sires  and 
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buying  a  bull   of  some   other  breed,   thus   forming  blood 
lines  no  better  than  the  first  and  far  less  prepotent. 

By  sticking  close  to  one  breed  until  four  or  five  genera- 
tions have  been  made,  and  at  all  times  feeding  for  devel- 
opment, there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  building  up  a  herd 
of  dairy  cows  that  would  be  a  credit  to  their  owner  and 
pay  handsome  profits  on  the  feed  consumed. 


DAIRY  FARMER  HAS  BETTER 
AVERAGE  PROFITS. 

The  dairyman  will  have  his  ups  and  downs,  but  his  net 
profit  will  not  vary  so  much  from  year  to  year  as  that  of 
the  average   farmer. 

If  the  dairyman  uses  good  judgment,  knows  his  busi- 
ness, and  does  not  get  sick,  he  will  not  need  to  have  had 
much  experience  to  reckon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
about  what  his  net  profit  will  be  at  the  end  of  that  year. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  IDEA 
IN  CREAMERIES. 

Of  the  60C0  creameries  in  the  United  States  something 
like  1800  are  co-operative.  The  proportion  of  co-operative 
concerns  is  gradually  increasing.  The  annual  output  is 
about  500.000,000  pounds,  which  sold  during  1907  for  an 
average  of  about  28  cents  per  pound.  This  means  a  gross 
return  of  approximately  $140,000,000.  There  is  no  way  of 
determining  how  much  of  this  is  net  profit,  but  a  careful 
investigation  of  several  individual  cases  shows  that  the  co- 
operative creamery  patron  gets  more  for  his  work  and  his 
investment  than  the  man  who  sends  his  milk  or  cream  to 
a  proprietary  creamery.  Like  all  other  human  institutions, 
co-operative  creameries  are  occasionally  unprofitable.  The 
proportion  of  failures  is  growing  smaller  each  year  as  the 
dairymen  become  familiar  with  handling  their  own  busi- 
ness. 


GIVE  THE  CALVES  A  LITTLE  GRAIN. 

The  young  calves  being  raised  on  skim  milk  will  sur- 
prise you  if  you  give  them  a  little  grain  regularly.  A  few 
handfuls  of  oats  do  not  cost  much  and  the  calves  pay  for 
it  well.  It  keeps  the  bowels  in  condition  and  puts  on 
sound  nuat  and  bone. 


WHIPPING  CREAM. 

The  best  results  are  from  cream  containing  23  per  cent, 
fat,  but  cream  twenty-four  hours  <dd  containing  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  will  answer  the  purpose  very  nicely  if  it  is 
kept  cool  enough  while  whipp  ng. 


CAKED  UDDER. 

"My  cows  have  been  milking  four  weeks  and  have  sore, 
hard  bags  and  give  thick  milk," 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this  condition,  one  of 
which  is  retention  of  milk  in  the  udder  by  the  cow,  who 
will  occasionally  not  let  it  down.  <ir  it  may  be  the  fault  of 
the  milker  who  i.>>  unable  to  relieve  ilie  cow  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  udder.  In  either  c.i-e,  the  can-e  must  be  as- 
certained and  >ame  remoxed  without  <lel,iy. 

The  eow>  luhier  sometimes  becomes  caked  and  hard 
fioni  a  bruise  or  chill.  The  .application  of  hot  fomenta- 
tions ,jnd  thoroughly  massaging  the  udder  is  helpful,  l.ard 
may  be  used  for  rubbing  and  poke  root  is  ^oo.l  and  so  is 
antiphlogistine,  which  m.iy  l)e  thoroughly  spread  over  the 
inriamed  part  of  the  udder  and  held  in  pl.ice  by  a  bag. 


VETERINARIAN  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THIS  COW. 

"My  cow  walk>  about  all  hunched  up.  .and  has  ])oor  ap- 
petite She  passes  small  (juantities  of  ehmdy  w.iter  at 
short   intervals.      She    has    passed    blood,   once   clotted." 

This  indicates  bladder  trouble  and  it  would  be  unwise  for 
us  to  advise  you  otherwise  than  to  have  a  veterinarian. 
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]Xoveiiil>ei'  TVai'iiiiias 


THE  pullets   should  now  be  commencing  to  lay.     If 
they  are  to  continue  to  shell  out  eggs  during  the 
winter  months  great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  their 
quarters    absolutely    free    from    draughts    and    sufficiently 
warm  at  all  times  to  prevent  their  combs  from  freezing. 

If  your  flocks  should  be  Plymouth  Rocks,  particular 
pains  will  have  to  be  exercised  to  keep  them  active.  No 
breed  will  excel  the  Plymouth  Rock  as  winter  egg  produc- 
ers if  this  essentiality  is  paid  particular  attention  to. 

P>y  nature,  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  lazy  fowl  and  will 
not  work  for  her  living  if  she  can  help  it.  This  gives  her 
a  chance  to  lay  on  fat  and  an  over  fat  fowl  is  never  pro- 
tital)le  from  the  egg  basket  standpoint.  The  grain  ration 
should  consist  entirely  of  oats  or  small  grains  scattered 
through  a  foot  or  more  of  littter  so  that  the  hen  will  have 
to  scratch  over  every  mouthful. 

Ground  clover  should  be  the  basis  of  the  mash  ration. 
50  to  60  per  cent  is  not  too  great  a  proportion. 

With  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  breeds  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean class,  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  placing 
the  feed  in  a  large  hopper  and  leaving  it  continually  be- 
fore the  fowl. 

With  Plymouth  Rocks  such  a  course  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  inviting  disaster. 

The  poultry  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  cold  but  a  very 
little  draught  is  sure  to  produce  colds  and  consequent 
roup.  Roup  in  a  flock  if  it  does  not  kill  the  victim  will 
surely  stop  the  egg  yield.  The  greatest  care  should  there- 
fore be  taken  to  sec  that  the  roosting  quarters  are  free 
from  draughts. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  value  of 
alfalfa  in  the  daily  ration  of  your  poultry  for  winter  egg 
production.  By  using  it  the  grain  food  could  be  reduced 
fully  one-half  and  at  the  same  time  the  egg  production  will 
be  considerably  stinnilated.  With  alfalfa  as  the  basis  of 
the  mash  ration  the  hen  that  will  give  a  $2  profit  margin 
will  considerably  increase  the  profit. 


RHODE   ISLAND   REDS. 


A  Breed  Whose  Excellent  All-round  Qualities  Are  Making 
Them  a  Favorite  With  Poultry  Breeders. 

In  selecting  a  I. reel  for  winter  egg>,  no  mistake  will  be 
made  in  purchasing  ,.  t],Kk  of  Kho.le  Island  Reds.  As 
winter  layer,  they  Ii.ive  no  e.]ual  aiiL-UK  the  breeds  rec- 
ognized  m   tlic   Anienean   viandar.l   ..t    perfection. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  is  essentially  an  American 
brrrd.  directly  descendant  from  a  >ingle  red  Malay  cock 
binl  uniw.rted  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  so  tradition 
tells  „..  ihi,  ij.rti  ,va.s  brought  over  bv  Capt.  Stephen 
Merrihue.  ..,  Mattapoi.ctte,  Mass..  and  presented  by  him 
'"  I'"I1  inpp,  ..n..  of  the  earliest  ponltrvmcn  of  Rhode 
I>l.nid,  I  npp  put  it  with  his  native  heiis,  and,  saving  the 
eggs,  set  til. in.  and  thus  began  producing  a  strain  of 
M..ek  suprnor  te.  anything  heretofore  known  in  these  re- 
gions. 

He  also  let  ^onie  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  have 
"']]'''  "^  ^''^-^^  ^-^^  •">'!  »lH-y  began  breeding  what  they 
called  •  Iripps  t..xvls"  T„  this  way  the  blood  of  the  Red 
bird  wa^  pretty  well  distributed  throughout  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

The  "XntmegK-,  rs'  <In  not  take  too  much  care  of  their 
poultry.     The    h„uses    are    very    draughty,    very    little    at- 


tempt is  made  at  cleanliness  and  the  fowls  are  frequently 
fed  but  once  a  day  and  on  some  farms  but  once  a  week — 
that  is,  corn  and  other  dry  feed  are  constantly  in  the  hop- 
per before  them.  But  notwithstanding  this,  these  Red 
birds  continue  to  shell  out  good-sized  brown  shelled  eggs 
in  abundance. 

Since  this  breed  has  been  admitted  to  the  standard  of 
perfection  under  the  name  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  it  has 
rapidly  grown  in  popularity,  particularly  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  They  seem  to  be  possessed  with  great  hardiness 
and  more  all-round  good  qualities,  and  less  faults,  than 
any  other  breed,  and  their  growth  in  popularity  is  strictly 
on  their  merits.  They  are  especially  noted  for  their  ac- 
tivity, which  is  the  foundation  of  many  of  their  good 
points.  It  keeps  them  healthy,  makes  them  lay  and  allows 
you  to  force  them  without  making  them  overfat. 

As  a  breed  for  the  farmer  they  stand  without  an  equal. 
The  chicks  are  rugged  and  can  stand  roughing  it,  for 
they  inherit  a  hardy  and  vigorous  constitution.  They 
mature  quickly,  are  good  setters,  careful  mothers,  and  as 
vigorous  as  any  cross-bred  stock.  In  conformation  they 
are  somewhat  like  the  Rock.  Owing  to  their  solid  build 
they  equal  in  weight  other  birds  of  larger  size.  Their 
flesh  is  of  a  rich,  yellow  tint,  and  they  have  no  dark  pin 
feathers. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  A  YEAR  TO  KEEP  A  HEN  ? 

To  thousands  of  the  plain  people  in  the  United  States 
this  question  is  exceedingly  pertinent  and  important.  Re- 
alizing this,  the  Boston  Herald  some  time  ago  took  up  the 
matter  and  offered  prizes  for  the  three  best  answers.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  a  Massachusetts  man  who  estimat- 
ed that  it  cost  four  and  one-half  cents  a  week  for  each 
pullet,  or  $221  a  year.  A  New  Hampshire  woman  won 
the  second  prize,  and  she  reckoned  cost  as  follows:  Oats, 
58  cents;  wheat,  39  cents;  hen  ration,  28  cents;  cracked 
corn,  16  cents;  cabbage,  4  cents;  ground  oyster  shell,  2 
cents,  making  a  total  of  $1.47.  Still  another  Massachu- 
setts man  won  third  prize.  He  found  the  cost  of  each 
hen  to  be  about  $1.75  per  year.  This  includes  animal  food. 
He  feeds  about  four  ounces  of  whole  grain  per  day,  also 
a  hopper  mixture  of  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal.  He 
^ays  a  hen  may  be  kept  alive  on  80  cents  a  year,  but  to  re- 
turn a  profit,  double  that  amount  should  be  expended 

According  to  the.e  three  reports  the  average  cost  per 
hen   would   be  $1.80. 

I"  writing  upon  this  subject.  Edgar  Warren  suggests 
.">  experiment.  If  the  cost  of  feeding  one  hen  fiftytwo 
d.ys  ,.  equal  to  feeding  fifty-two  hens  one  day.  by  feed- 
.ng  ntty  tw..  hens  one  week  you  can  ascertain  what  it 
costs  to  ,..  ,1  ,.„e  ,,,„  ,  ^.^^^^  Obviously,  we  are  obliged 
0  >  r.ke  an  average  as  no  two  hens  eat  the  same  amount 
or  the  same  amount  at  all  times 

Kxi^rimenting  along  this  line.  Mr.  Warren  found  that 
"tt>-,uo  hens  ,n  a  pen  will  consume  a  bag  of  corn  in  a 
w-k  costing  $,.50.  or  a  bag  of  wheat  costmg  $2.ci"  o"  a 
t.;gof^.Heyeost.ng,t.9o.orabaganda1^^^ 

_^Bm    the    farmer   and    housekeeper   can    reduce    the    feed 


bill  hy  the  addition  of  tabl 


e  scraps,  waste  vegetables,  etc.. 


to    the    ration.       The    farmer's    ho^. 

,  ,  larmers    hens    can    ranee    for    six 

iJunng  the  other  six  months  waste  from  the  cellar  and 
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table  keeps  down  the  cost. 

He  sums  up  the  whole  matter  as  follows:  "It  costs  the 
average  poultryman  about  $1.50  a  year  to  keep  a  hen.  It 
costs  the  farmer  not  more  than  $1.00. 

Now  think  what  a  tremendous  advantage  the  farmer  has 
in  raising  poultry  for  market  or  for  eggs.  And  there  is 
always  this  fact  to  remember — there  is  always  a  good 
market,  the  price  depending  somewhat  on  the  style  in 
which  you  deliver  the  "goods." 


BY  ALL  MEANS  RAISE  GEESE. 

Geese  are  by  far  the  cheapest  and  easiest  of  all  domestic 
fowls  to  raise.  They  require  but  little  shelter  at  any  time, 
and,  if  given  plenty  of  pasture,  will  gather  the  largest  por- 
tion of  their  food  from  the  fields.  They  are  very  easily 
and  quickly  fattened  for  market  and  bring  fair  prices. 
Geese,  for  breeding  purposes,  should  be  purchased  in  the 
fall. 

Never  mate  over  two  females  to  one  gander.  Never 
use  females  less  than  two,  or  ganders  over  four,  years  of 
age.  Allow  them  to  run  in  a  pasture  where  they  have 
plenty  of  grass  to  eat  and  water  to  swim  in. 

In  winter  and  during  the  laying  season  feed  them  lightly 
the  following  ration,  morning  and  evening,  by  measure: 
Bran,  four  parts,  shorts  two  parts,  cornmeal  one  part,  and 
in  winter,  cut  clover,  steamed,  four  parts,  is  added. 

A  goose  will  lay  30  to  40  eggs  in  a  season  if  not  allow- 
ed to  set.  The  eggs  require  30  days  for  incubation,  and 
invariably  hatch  well.  Goslings  are  removed  from  incu- 
bators as  soon  as  dry  and  placed  in  brooders,  where  heat 
for  the  first  24  hours  is  90  degrees.  After  the  first  24 
hours  the  heat  is  reduced  one  degree  daily  until  the  gos- 
lings are  ten  to  fifteen  days  old. 

Beginning  the  third  morning  after  hatching  goslings  arc 
fed  as  follows,  four  times  daily,  by  measure:  Bran  one 
part,  rolled  oats  one  part,  cornmeal  and  shorts  one  part. 
This  is  dampened  with  skim  milk  until  it  will  crumble. 
Grass,  grit  and  drinking  water  are  always  before  them. 
Water  is  given  in  fountains,  so  they  cannot  get  into  it. 
They  are  fed  as  mentioned  until  they  are  eight  weeks  old, 
when  those  for  market  are  closely  confined  to  be  fatten- 
ed and  fed  as  follows,  three  times  daily,  all  they  will  eat: 
Bran  two  parts,  shorts  one  part,  oil  meal  and  beef  scraps 
one  part,  cornmeal  one  part,  dampened  until  it  will  crum- 
ble. Whole  corn  is  frequently  given.  Green  food,  grit 
anti  water  are  always  before  them. 


GETTING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE  READY 
FOR  MARKET. 

They  can  be,  and  often  are,  dry  picked,  in  the  same 
manner  as  chickens  and  turkeys.  They  should  be  scalded 
in  the  same  temperature  of  water  as  for  other  kinds  of 
poultry,  but  it  requires  some  time  for  the  water  to  pene- 
trate and  loosen  the  feathers.  Some  parties  advise  after 
scalding  to  wrap  them  in  a  blanket  for  the  purpose  of 
steaming,  but  they  must  not  be  left  in  this  condition  long 
enough  to  cook  the  flesh. 

Do  not  undertake  to  dry  pick  geese  and  ducks  just  be- 
fore killing  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  feathers,  as  it 
causes  the  skin  to  become  very  much  inflamed  and  is  a 
great  injury  to  the  sale. 

Do  not  singe  the  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
down  or  hair,  as  the  heat  from  the  flame  will  give  them 
an  oily  and  unsightly  appearance,  .^fter  they  are  picked 
clean  they  should  be  held  in  scalding  water  about  ten 
seconds  for  the  purpose  of  plumping,  and  then  rinse  off 
in  clean,  cold  water.  Fat.  heavy  stock  is  always  pre- 
ferred. 

Before  picking  and  shipping  poultry  should  be  thor- 
oughly dry  and  cold,  but  not  frozen;  the  animal  heat 
should   be  entirely   out  of  the   bod^.     Pack  in   boxes   or 
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barrels;  boxes  holding  100  or  200  pounds  are  preferable, 
and  pack  snugly.  Straighten  out  the  body  and  legs  so 
that  they  will  not  arrive  vey  much  bent  and  twisted  out 
of  shape.  Fill  the  packages  as  full  as  possible  to  prevent 
moving  about  on  the  way.  Barrels  answer  better  for 
chickens  and  ducks  than  for  turkeys  and  geese. 


BREEDS  AND  AGE  FOR  EGGS. 

At  the  Ontario  E.xperiment  Station,  thirteen  Plymouth 
Rocks  laid  693  eggs,  the  average  cost  per  dozen  being 
6.02  cents.  During  the  same  time  thirteen  Andalusians 
laid  835  eggs,  cost  per  dozen  being  5.34  cents. 

Hens  over  two  years  old,  Director  W.  R.  Graham  points 
out,  are  seldom  good  layers.  "Leghorns,  Minorcas,  etc., 
are  sometimes  good  during  third  and  fourth  years;  but, 
generally  speaking,  Rocks  and  such  fowl  are  little  or  no 
use  as  layers  after  second  year,  being  inclined  to  become 
excessively  fat. 

"For  summer  eggs  the  lighter  breeds  or  late-hatched 
pullets  of  heavier  breeds  are  best. 


TURKEYS  TO  BE  HIGH  THIS  YEAR. 

Market  experts  tell  us  that  the  price  of  turkeys  this 
fall  will  probably  be  high,  and  more  satisfactory  than  last 
year. 

Owing  to  the  disappointing  market  last  season  fewer 
turkeys  w^erc  raised  this  spring,  and  grain  is  so  scarce 
and  high  priced. 

Of  course  the  turkey  is  a  great  forager,  but  yet  he  eats 
a  lot  of  grain,  and  it  costs  considerably  more  to  raise  a 
turkey  than  it  does  a  chicken. 

They  arc  not  easy  for  us  all  to  raise  either. 


NEW  SECRETARY  FOR  A.  B.  P.  ROCK  CLUB. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  William  Ellery  Bright's  Superinten- 
dent at  the  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards,  Waltham,  Mass., 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  H.  P.  Schwab,  of  Ro- 
chester, as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  Club.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  best-posted  fanciers 
of  this  club  in  America,  and  that  he  will  make  a  success 
of  his  new  post  goes  without  saying.  The  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  Club  is  probably  the  strongest  specialty  club 
in  this  country  and  much  of  its  success  has  been  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Schwab  in  the  last  10  years. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 
The  Kansas  State  Board  of  .Agriculture  has  gotten  out 
their  quarterly  report  for  September,  1908.  in  the  shape 
of  a  bulletin  devoted  to  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  land  and  water  fowls  most  generally  reared  in  Ameri- 
ca, with  direction^  \<<r  their  breeding,  maintenance  and 
profitable  management.  This  is  certainly  a  very  valuable 
publication,  containing  :^22  pages,  packed  full  of  good,  up- 
to-date,  poultry  literature,  and  we  would  advise  all  poul- 
try people  to  write  to  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  procure  a  copy. 


SCALDING    POULTRY. 

When  scalding  poultry  for  market,  first  dry-pick  legs,  so 
they  will  not  be  place<l  in  water  and  change  color.  Nei- 
ther heads  nor  feet  should  touch  water.  Water  ought  to 
be  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible  without  boiling. 

To  plump  a  dressed  fowl  dip  it  ten  seconds  in  water 
nearly  boiling,  and  then  immediately  in  cold  water.  Hang 
in  cool  jilace  until  animal  heat  is  entirely  out.  Plumping 
gives  a  nnH-h  more  attractive  appearance. 
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WET  OR  DRY  FEED  FOR  HOGS. 
WHICH   SHALL  IT  BE? 
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As  a  rule  the  old-timers  champion 
the  slop  bucket,  while  more  and  more 
we  tind  that  younger  men  are  satis- 
fied with  the  results  obtained  from 
feeding  a  dry  mixture  to  growing 
pigs.  It  is  claimed  that  by  feeding 
dry  you  will  do  away  with  the  pot- 
bellied appearance  of  the  growing 
pig,  and  of  course  it  materially  cuts 
down   the   labor  item. 

The  fact  that  good  results  are  ob- 
tained by  l)olh  methods  when  plenty 
of  common  sense  is  used  simply  in- 
dicates tiiat  the  pig's  digestive  sys- 
tem is  ada])table  to  a  \ariety  of  con- 
ditions. We  do  unt  take  our  stand 
in  favor  of  or  against  either  method, 
but  in  practice  tind  that  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  feeding  both 
slop  and  dry  feed.  Take  a  bunch  of 
pigs  three  or  four  months  old  that 
are  running  on  grass,  and  if  you  want 
to  bring  them  to  a  good  weight  at  an 
early  age  you  will  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  use  dry  feed  and  slop. 
Whether  it  is  best  or  not  we  can  not 
say.  but  we  have  always  believed  in 
givijig  the  growing  pig  just  about  all 
the  thick  slop  he  cared  to  take  early 
in  the  morning.  When  we  say  thick 
slop  vve  mean  sloj)  that  will  pour  out 
of  a  pail,  but  a  little  reluctantly — 
about  as  thick  as  heavy  molasses  late 
in  the  fall.  After  this  meal  pigs  gen- 
erally lie  around  for  two  or  three 
hours  and  the}-  are  then  ready  to 
spend  the  balance  of  the  day  in  the 
pasture.  They  come  up  at  night  look- 
ing full,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
more,  a  fact  that  may  be  attested 
readily  when  they  hear  the  rattle  of 
the  pail  or  the  ding  of  the  scoop  shov- 
el. This  is  the  time  when  vve  think 
dry  feed  is  <lesirable.  According  to 
this  plan  the  pigs  therefore  get  one 
meal  of  slop  and  one  meal  of  dry 
feed,  and  if  they  are  healthy  they 
ought  to  grow  tit  tile  constant  delight 
of   the   owtuT. 

We  taki-  it  fur  granted  that  every 
tnan  wlm  rv:\i\^  thi>  article  has  his 
own  way  <»f  making  slop,  and  its 
make-up  will  <lepend  upon  prices  of 
the  variou*^  fee«l  >tufF>.  Corn  meal 
aii'l  tankaur.  in  the  i)roportion  of 
eleven  or  twelve  of  the  tirst  to  f)ne  of 
the  latter,  will  always  cf)ntribute  to 
rapid  gains,  while  seven  or  eight  parts 
corn  to  one  part  oil  meal  makes  an 
exceptionally  nice.  "Slick"  slop  to 
feed.  Short >.  bran  an<I  corn  meal  in 
e<)ual  i>art>.  inakc'  a  good  ration,  and 
whilf  tlitrr  arr  tln»^f  who  do  not  like 
bran,  wc  have  foiin<l  that  it  gives 
good  n-^ult-  in  tlii-  resi)ect,  that  the 
pigs  (.at  It  more  -lowly  than  they  do 
other  feeds.  ;ind  this  possibly  leads  to 
a  more  i>erfi'ct  mastication  and  diges- 
tion (  )|'  (onr-e  the  mill  feed  alone 
answer-  rxny  purpose,  but  it  is  ra- 
ther mon  exiH-nsive  than  corn,  even 
thftugh  corn  i■^  n(»\v  high  in  price. 
TwH-he  hours"  sriaking  is  generally 
long  enough  an<l  the  barrel  should  be 
emptiefl  out  clean  each  time  *^o  as  to 
prevent   fermentation. 


REDUCTION   IN    PRICES 


To 
date 


quickly  reduee  a  larpe  stock  on   liantl  I  am 
Pigs    at    tiie    following    SPtX'IAL  I»RirKS. 
eatalogue  prices  will   absolutely   prevail  : 

2  piKN,    N-10    weekM 910.00 

3  piKM,    N-10    weekM 12.00 

«    piKM,    S-10    weekH 30.00 

1    Sow    Bred,  «   iiion 1S.00 

Quick  acti  >n  will  save  you  money.      Write    me 
antee   of  safe  arrival   goes  with  every  animal    s 
is   back   of  every    transaction.     These  celebrated 
favorites — small-boned,    vigorous,    proUfie.    easy 
money    makers. 

Write     today     fir    catalogue    which   tells  all   a 

.4RTHrR  J.   COIJ.IXS,  Box   B.   S.. 


offering  my  Famous  Jersey 
until    Nov.   2r.th.     After   that 


.reKuior  price  912.00 

.reKulnr  priee  17.00 

.reKular  price  33.00 

.  rcKiiltir  price  20.00 

your   wants   today.   A   guar- 

hlpped.    and    my    reputation 

Jersey     Reds    are    growing 

to    raise.     Jersey    Reds    are 


\ 
1 


Ijout   my  Jersey  Reds. 
MooreMtown,  X. 


J. 


» 

.J 


Separator  Milk  Best  for  Hogs. 

Feed  is  the  chief  expense  in  raising 
hogs  for  the  meat  market,  and  the 
man  that  can  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  weight  at  the  least  expense 
for  feed  is  the  one  that  will  make  the 
greatest  profit  and  the  biggest  suc- 
cess in  hog  raising. 

The  dairyman  has  a  feed  in  his 
milk  bi-product  that  can  not  be  ex- 
celled, taking  into  consideration  its 
cost  antl  a  good  crop  of  pigs  is  al- 
ways i)ossibIe  where  there  is  a  supply 
of  separator  milk. 

The  dairyman's  business  is  making 
butter  from  the  butter  fat  in  his  milk. 
He  has  two  objects  in  view,  to  get 
all  the  butter  fat  out  of  the  milk,  and 
how  to  use  the  milk  from  wdiich  this 
butter  fat  has  been  separated  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  in  profit.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  the  greatest  profit 
comes  from  separated  milk  when  fed 
to  pigs. 

Milk  is  a  natural  food.  It  is  a  com- 
plete food.  It  is  a  thoroughly  bal- 
anced food  in  supplying  growth,  es- 
pecially to  young  pigs.  The  nearer 
it  is  fed  to  its  natural  condition  the 
better  feed  it  makes  for  the  pigs.  But 
the  dairyman  is  in  business  to  make 
a  protit  and  he  must  take  all  the  but- 
ter tat  out  of  it.  that  the  be-t  sepa- 
rat<»r   will    do. 

Nature  cloes  not  supply  sour  milk, 
or  curdled  milk,  or  fermented  milk, 
only  the  -weet.  pure  article.  If  it 
needed  acids  for  best  results  it  would 
have   been   given   them   by  nature. 

This  is  where  the  separator  comes 
in.  for  it  takes  the  butter-fat  out  of 
it  while  the  milk  is  sweet  and  fresh 
from  the  cow.  and  enables  it  to  be  fed 
in    th.it    condition. 

To  secure  the  best  results  oil  cake 
meal  should  be  added  to  the  milk  be- 
fore teeding.  so  ;is  to  supply  an  oil 
substitute  for  the  butter  fat.  at  a  cost 
f>f  less  than  two  cents  a  i)ound  to  re- 
place that  which  is  worth  generally 
about   thirty  cent>  a  pound. 

This  makes  a  splendid  substitute 
for  the  natural,  full  milk.  Of  course, 
it    can   be    fed     without     the   oil   cake 


meal,  by  mixing  either  shorts  or  a 
combination  of  some  of  these,  and 
fed  to  excellent  advantages.  The  fact 
is  that,  while  the  separator  milk  thus 
sweet  from  the  cow  is  of  the  very 
best  character  as  a  feed,  the  corn 
meal  and  the  milk  combined  make  a 
better  feed  than  either  one  separate- 
ly and  when  a  little  oil  cake  meal  is 
also  added,  it  makes  a  feed  that  can- 
not  be   surpassed. 


In  alfalfa  regions  brood  sows  are 
fed  exclusively  on  alfalfa  hay  in  win- 
ter and  alfalfa  pasture  in  summer 
time.  Very  little  grain,  or  none 
whatever,  is  fed.  As  a  result  the 
sows  are  always  strong,  vigorous  and 
healthy. 


Dino 


FEED     ^ 
QRINDER^ 
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An  henasl  mill  Kold  In  an 
hjn«sl  way.    Try  II. 

Keep  it  it  &.itistiea.  Il  n.-t.send 
It  I'lck  at  my  exi^nse.  No 
money f1"wn.  Itrustyou.  The 
lastest  .inil  I  est  K''in''er  niS'ifc 
A  few  I'ushrls  of  rum  l>uy»  It. 
It  saves  tv»Ke  its  c.>st  every 
vear.  Get  my  free  raising. 
11«    JOLIKT,  ILLINOIS 


CIPI^  UnnO  Cured  .-lid  din'>aM'>  preTented 
OlulV  nUb^  ^^^^  Snoddy's  Powder.  C  eaia 
*  •■v*#w»  hojfsof  w.r.n-*.  Wuison'1  man, 
treat  sick  ho<rs.  .ind  j.'uarant»'eaciire.  Treatment 
Uhiinpl  ;a  ly  nec.m  useli.  Ust>dan  1  indor.-ea  by 
leadinjf  l)rei'derspvervwhere  Mak«sh  g>*thriftv 
ina'.'wday  J5casecur  s4'lh  gs.  W . itc for  t  wk 
oo  hotrs.  at  n  r.p«>  t;i  .  f  i.ihiic  le-ts,  seot  fie»-. 
Ajrent.s  vya.  Le1.  D.<.  D  C.  SNOr>I»Y  CO., 
Ho\     T  Nasnriile  Teno. 


CATARRH 


Inatant  Relief 
and  (MMtitlvo  riire. 
Trlrtl    treatment 
mailed  free. 
Tozlco  Laboratory.  1183  Broadway.  Naw  Yorti. 
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HOG  CHOLERA 

U/>e  Hog  Worm  is  tHe  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

In  almost  every  outbreak  of  cholera  you  will  find  hogs  very  wormy.  They  get  a  hog  out  of  condition  and 
unthrifty.  Then  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  Snoddy  Remedy  will  destroy  every  character  of  a  hog 
worm.  Even  the  liver  and  lung  worms,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  easily  destroyed  with  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  Ten  cents  worth  of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  will  clear  out  the  worms  and  purify  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
pound  shoat,  so  that  he  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more  in  a  few  weeks  than  he  would  have  gained  without  this 
remedy.  Can't  you  afford  to  invest  ten  cents  per  head  to  make  your  shoats  worth  a  dollar  per  head  more  than 
they  will  without  this  little  investment.  Then  why  waste  time  and  feed  on  wormy,  runty  hogs  when  it  is  easy 
to  have  them  thrifty. 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.  Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  leading  hog 
raisers  of  the  country.  Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  care  and  management  of  hogs,  so  as  to  keep  them  thrifty 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  mail,  if  you  send  your  name  and  address  to 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO ,  Box  290,  ALTON,  ILL 


What  the  Different  Breeds  Weigh  Up 
in    Hams   and    Shoulders. 

Berkshire,  hams,  twenty-three  and 
one-half  pounds;  Durocjersey,  twen- 
ty-four and  one-half  pounds;  Poland- 
Chinas,  twenty-five  and  one-half 
pounds.  These  hogs  in  size  were 
practically  the   same   weight. 

The  shoulders  of  the  Berkshires 
weighed  twenty-one  and  one-half 
pounds;  Duroc-Jerseys.  nineteen  and 
one-half  pounds,  and  Poland-Chinas, 
nineteen  and  one-half  pounds.  The 
Berkshires  have  larger  shoulders  than 
the    other   breeds. 

These  figures  are  from  an  actual 
test  made  for  this  purpose  and  the 
butcher  who  saw  the  hogs  slaughter- 
ed thought  the  Duroc-Jer>ey  had  the 
most  fat  on  the  back;  the  Pol.ind- 
. China  next,  then  the  Berkshire.  The 
Berkshire  ham  showed  more  lean  and 
less  fat  than  the  Poland-China.  The 
butchers  considered  the  breed  of  hogs 
that  had  the  nuxt  fat  the  most  pro- 
fitable both  for  the  farmer  and  the 
butcher. 

We  would  l)e  glad  to  know  how 
Chester  Whites  and  Jersey  Reds 
would  have  shown  uj)  in  >uch  a  con- 
test. 


CURING  PORK. 


One  of  the  Very  Best  Recipes  We 
Know  of. 

For  !Oo  pounds  of  pork  use  lo 
pounds  salt,  2  ounces  soda.  5  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  i  ounce  saltpetre,  4 
gallons  soft   water. 

Take  part  of  the  sugar  and  salt, 
mixed,  and  rub  thoroughly  on  the 
flesh  side  of  each  piece.  Boil  the  rest 
of  the  salt  and  sugar  together  with 
the  other  ingredients,  skim  and  cool. 
Then  pour  over  the  pork,  which  has 
been  laid,  skin  side  down,  in  an  oak 
barrel,  with  one  inch  of  salt  at  the 
bottom.  Ashton  salt  makes  by  far 
the  best  brine,  and  if  you  cannot  get 
good  brown  sugar,  use  five  pints  of 
New  Orleans  molasses.  Place  a 
weight  on  top  to  keep  the  pork  under 
the    brine.     I    use  a    stone. 

Large  hams  and  shoulders  are  bet- 
ter if  left  in  the  brine  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  while  bacon  will  be 
ready   for   smoking  in   3   weeks 

After  removing  from  the  barrel  let 
the    pork    drain    for    two    days,    then 


smoke,  using  corn  cobs,  green  hick- 
ory, apple  or  maple  wood,  and  be 
careful  to  have  plenty  of  smoke  but 
not  enough  fire  to  make  heat.  Smoke 
a  few  days  then  skip  a  few  days,  un- 
til four  weeks  have  gone.  Sprinkle 
with  black  pepper,  wrap  in  paper,  and 
sew  in  a  cotton  bag,  whitewash  and 
hang  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Do  not  use 
a  whiskey  barrel,  as  it  will  spoil  the 
flavor.     A  molasses  barrel  is  best. 


Sweet  Milk  for  Pigs. 

A  subscriber  asks  if  he  can  feed  his 
three-months-old  pigs  too  much  sweet 
milk.  He  mixes  a  little  shorts  with 
the  milk. 

Nature  has  provided  the  hog  with 
an  instinct  to  eat  no  more  than  is 
good  for  him,  and  there  is  no  better 
feed  for  young  pigs  than  sweet  milk. 
For  a  week  or  ten  days  after  weaning 
some  breeders  feed  the  milk  without 
separating  the  cream.  There  are 
breeders  who  prefer  to  have  the  milk 
sour,  and  even  loppered,  before  feed- 
ing to  their  month's-old  pigs. 

Let's  have  your  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 


Deficient  Boars. 

A  breeder  wants  to  know  if  a  boar 
that  has  been  deprived  of  one  testicle 
by  disease,  accident  or  otherwise,  can 
continue  to  breed  and  produce  a  lit- 
ter? This  is  a  case  that  does  not  hap- 
pen often,  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
boars  with  single  testicles  have  actu- 
ally sired  litters  of  pigs  that  w<iuld 
compare  favorably  with  others.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  wisdom  of  Nature,  to 
protect  the  procreative  capacity  of  the 
animal  by  making  assurance  doubly 
sure,  in  the  event  of  an  accidental  in- 
jury. 


Best  Plan  of  Weaning  Pigs. 

It's  a  good  plan  to  allow  ^^ome  of 
the  pigs  to  remain  on  the  ^^w,  i-jtc- 
cially  if  she  is  a  heavy  milker,  as  it 
will  be  better  to  dry  her  up  gradually 
than  to  take  the  pigs  all  away  at  a 
time.  This  will  eliminate  all  danger 
of  caked  udder  and  she  will  be  more 
apt  to  prove  a  good  milker  for  lur 
next  litter.  Many  good  sows  have 
been  injured  by  weaning  the  pigs  t<!'> 
soon  or  by  only  having  three  or  loiu 
at  a  litter. 


Sunshine  and  Exercise  for  Little  Pigs. 

Don't  let  the  little  ones  lie  in  their 
beds  without  stirring  around,  or  the 
first  thing  you  will  be  aware  of  the 
fatfst  and  plumpest  will  have  the 
thumps.  Be  careful  that  they  are 
not  situated  so  as  a  draft  will  blow 
upon  them  and  chill  them  or  cause 
them  to  take  cold,  as  usually  pneu- 
monia follows.  They  need  exercise 
and  sunshine  as  well  as  their  mother 
does. 


Prevention  of  Disease. 

Plenty  of  sunshine,  plenty  of  range, 
abundance  of  succulent  food  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grain  food  will  produce 
and  maintain  a  normal,  healthy  con- 
dition. For  best  results  the  ration 
should  be  balanced.  All  corn  ration 
is  not  productive  of  best  results. 


FARMERS 

Send  5fic  in  stamps  for  6  months'  sub- 
scription f«)r  the  Horse  News  and 
Speed  Bulletin.  Fimly  illustrated  pa- 
per. Ami  receive  three  valuable  form- 
ulas free — Bone  Spavin  Cure,  Heave 
Cure  and  a  good  Hair  Grower — all 
genuine.     Address    P.    J.    WYAND, 

Cumberland,  Md. 


-taiKHN  \\  OOn    «>l'0(-K    F\KMS- 


I'  ii  f  ni  <■  r  .^  a  n  d 
l?r«'t>der.s  I  now 
have  a  lar^ft'  .stcu-k. 
priibably  the  best 
1  f\  er  owned,  thor- 
ouKhbr*'<l  Poland- 
i'hina  and  < 'lu'.-^tfrWhitH  Pi>?s.  2  to  6 
til  «s  old,  .«,>\v.»<  Itifil  and  boars  ready 
for  stiv  i«»',  all  fmiu  prize  winning 
stock.  t'.utrnsey  and  .Jen^^ey  Cattle. 
l^nff  and    Harred   PI.\nii<ntli   H.  Chiikens. 

KnriiiM    nnil     K(*mIiI«*ii<>«',    fir«>enMfMMi,    l*a. 

\«l«lreNM    i.    II.    I>IM)I>K. 

Kontr   .>o.   1,  KohrMbiirK.  P«. 


^i^SRP- 


ll\H4;\iNS        IN        I'OI.AM)   -   riii>  \s. 

HF.KK>i|IIRi:s  iinil   TIIKSTKR  WHITKJ* 

I  !iii\v  ha\i'  a  larKe 
.stoi  k  .it  probably 
the  be.st  I  ever 
ownecl.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
iuive  I'.  »ars  and 
L'  to  ti  months  (dd 
sows  hied  and  boars 
servile,        (Juernsey     Calves 

and     llesistered    Si  .it(  li    ("ollie    Puppies. 

\Vrit<'     for     prii  IS       an  I       free    lircular. 

This    .-:to(k    must    k  •    atol    will    be    sold. 

.M.     1!     Turkeys.     Barre;!     ami     White     P. 

llo(  ks,    H.    Les^h  -rns    and    I!,  ayrle    1>oks. 

I*.   F.   IIAWII.T«>.  «  ofhrunvllle.   I»n, 
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SELECTING  THE  HERD  BULL. 


It  has  long  been  an  axiom  of  the 
breeder  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd, 
and  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a  fit 
expression    of   an    important    rule. 

The  skillful  breeder  of  any  kind  of 
stock  does  not  need  to  have  it  point- 
ed out  to  him  how  important  it  is 
that  the  sire  be  properly  selected. 
If  he  is  a  skillful  breeder,  it  is  large- 
ly because  he  realizes  the  importance 
of  the  sire  and  knows  how  to  select 
him.  While  the  skillful  breeder  real- 
izes the  importance  of  this  in  breed- 
ing, the  average  dairyman  does  not 
give  the  question  of  the  selection  of 
the  sire  one-tenth  the  attention  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  demands. 

Thousands  of  men  make  use  of  a 
scrub  or  grade  sire  on  account  of 
mistaken  economy  in  cost  rather  than 
paj'  a  few  dollars  more  for  an  animal 
that  is  almost  certain  to  transmit 
desirable  qualities.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  have  so  many  worthless 
cows.  They  come  by  their  worthless- 
ness  in  the  majority  of  cases  from 
sires  worse  than  worthless.  Some  of 
these  scrub  bulls  are  registered  in  the 
herd  book. 

The  selection  of  a  herd  bull  is  ; 
very  serious  matter  for  the  man  wh« 
is  trying  to  buihl  up  his  herd,  and 
the  higher  developed  they  are  in  the 
way  of  dairy  production  the  more  se- 
rious is  the  problem.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  is  that  practically 
nothing  can  be  predicted  from  the 
looks  of  the  animal,  if  he  has  the  in- 
lierent  characteristics  of  transmitting 
good  dairy  qualities  or  not. — Prof.  C. 
H.   Eckles. 


A  REAL  BRAN   MASH. 


It  is  only  in  racing  stables  and 
large  studs,  as  a  rule,  that  one  sees  a 
bran  mash  made  properly.  First 
wash  out  a  bucket  with  boiling  water, 
then  pour  in  the  (piantity  <.f  w.iter  re- 
quired, say  three  pints,  and  -[\r  in 
three  pound-  <>f  bran.  Cfutr  up  and 
leave  it  f<>r  a  roupk-  of  hours  or  more 
if  not  ri<|uire(l  for  immediate  use.  .\ 
mash  takes  bours  to  get  cold  and  is 
often  given  to  a  sick  horse  too  hot 
and  refu>e(l  wluii  it  would  have  been 
taken  if  proerly  prepared  and  given 
warm  instead  of  scalding  hot.  The 
addition  of  a  tablesjmonful  of  salt  in 
the  ordinary  ma-Ii  i,\  a  Saturday  night 
can  be  reconimeiulifl  to  keei)  down 
parasites  and  jjromote  cliirevtion.  but 
should  not  bf  a  part  of  the  sick 
horse's  diet  unless  specially  ordered. 
A  mi.xture  of  linseed  and  l)ran  is  often 
prescribed  both  as  food  and  a  poul- 
tice. To  <.nr  part  of  linseed,  two  of 
bran  is  a  (K'-iralile  proportion  for 
both  pur[)oses  To  mt  all  the  feed- 
ing value  ou!  of  liiKsc(,l,  several  hours 
should  be  rJlowed  for  cooking,  not 
merely  infusing,  as  with  a  bran  mash, 
but  gently  simmering  on  the  side  of 
the  stove.  The  vc--els  -liould  be 
filK-d  and  towards  the  end  the  lid  may 
be  taken  off  and  evaporation  permit- 
ted while  cooking. 


ALWAYS  BE  ON  YOUR  GUARD 
WITH  A  BULL. 


The  docile,  "gentle  as  a  kitten" 
bull  is  the  one  that  either  provides 
a  job  for  the  undertaker  or  renders 
his  victim  a  cripple  for  life,  and  the 
chances  arc  that  this  same  bull  was 
a  pet  when  a  calf.  That  familiarity 
breeds  contempt  is  as  true  of  animals 
as  cf  men,  and  that  bull  never  yet  ex- 
isted that  could  be  trusted — sooner  or 
late-  their  vicious  temper  will  assert 
itself  to  the  utter  disregard  of  those 
within  reach.  The  training  of  the 
bidl  should  be  begun  with  early  calf- 
hood  and  never  relaxed,  and  should 
be  with  the  direct  purpose  to  impress 
subjection — kindly  but  firmly — and 
l^ersistently  impress  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  master  and  that  it  must 
vield  obedience  to  proper  restraint. 
If  the  children  are  allowed  to  play 
with  the  bull  calf  it  will  imbibe  no- 
tions of  liberty  that  can  never  be 
eradicated  and  will  afterward  prove 
both  troublesome  and  dangerous.  It 
is  well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  the 
bull  is  always  dangerous  and  never 
more  so  than  when  treated  and  trust- 
ed as  a  harmless  animal. 


DEARTH  OF  YOUNG  BREEDERS 


W'hv  are  there  no  more  new  men 
engaging  in  the  business  of  raising  at 
least  a  few  nure  bred  hogs.  Some 
men  will  tell  you  that  the  ranks  of 
the  breeders  are  already  overcrowded 
but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
It  may  be  true  that  there  are  too 
manv  people  raising  hogs  that  should 
not  be  termed  breeders,  and  whose 
hogs  are  kept  in  such  bad  shape  that 
thev  cause  many  people  to  lose  their 
faith  in  pedigreed  animals.  On  the 
other  hand  the  business  is  not  crowd- 
ed with  breeders  who  raise  the  best 
kind  of  hogs,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  young  men  who  will  enter 
the  business  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
and  who  will  devote  time  and  atten- 
tioti  to  doing  the  very  best  that  they 
can. 

\\'e  suggest  that  young  men  take 
up  this  work  because  the  breeding  of 
any  kind  of  live  '^tock  is  properly  the 
work  of  a  life  time  and  not  of  a  single 
•^oa^on  or  even  of  a  few  years.  A 
ni-'u  who  b'lys  a  pedigreed  sow  and 
offers  h'  r  progeny  for  sale  is  not 
nee'«-"ri!y  a  breeder.  In  the  hands 
of  vtich  a  man  the  hogs  often  deterio- 
rate and  gradually  revert  to  the  level 
of   LTfade^ 

T'h-  real  breeder  is  the  man  who 
-ti'dics  carefully  the  breeding  stock 
in  'lis  herd,  becomes  tliorouehly  fa- 
"li'iar  w'th  the  demands  of  the  buy- 
intr  j>r^l'r  ,ind  aims  to  produce  each 
vear  at  least  a  few  animals  that  are 
better  that!  any  of  those  he  raised  the 
iire\'on^  Near.  The  subiect  of  hog 
bri'etlinjT  is  one  worthy  of  a  volume 
rat'M-r  than  of  any  single  article  and 
vet  the  t>re--ent  i";  a  favorable  time  to 
men!  if  m  a  few  of  the  main  points  in 
such    a   biisincss. 

( )n<'  eif  the  fmiflainental  require- 
ments for  a  breeder  is  the  soirit  of 
per«-i>.tency.  Failures  in  this  line  can 
erener.illv  be  traced  to  a  man  who 
bought  his  fir^t  pure  bred  stock  only 
when  tenmtefl  'n  do  so  by  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices,  and  whc  then  be- 
came disgu-iited  anrl  sold  out  the  very 
first  lime  that  a  depression  in  values 
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occurred.  Such  men  can  be  found  in 
every  line  of  business  and  must  be 
classed  as  speculators  rather  than 
breeders.  The  hog  breeding  business 
has  probably  been  affected  with  more 
men  of  this  class  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  live  stock  industry  be- 
cause the  hog  is  such  a  prolific  ani- 
mal that  a  herd  can  be  built  up  in  a 
year  or  two  and,  excepting  in  case  of 
disease,  the  returns  are  the  surest. 
This  latter  condition  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  pure  bred  hogs  do  not  eat 
any  more  than  grades  and  in  most 
seasons  will  bring  enough  on  the  open 
market  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  care 
and   feed. 

FOR   SAI.B   OR   BXCHANGB. 

Only  Two  Cents  a  Word. 

All  classified.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  25  cents  each 
issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
mu.st  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department   for   Live   Stock   Only. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


UnDCCC      going   blind   Barry   Co.,   Iowa 
nUndCO  City,  la.,   can   cure. 


FOR    SAliB — Very    handsome      trotting 
mare,    in    foal    to    Perry    K.    213.    |100. 
P.    J.    WYAND,    Cumberland.    Md. 


CATTLE. 


PURE-BRED      Registered     Holstein 
bull    calf.     Dam's    record    15.34   lbs. 
M.XDISON    COOPER,     loi     Court, 
Watertown,   N.   Y. 


PITRE-BRED   Holstein   Bull   Calf.     Eli- 
gible   for    registration.       Also    high- 
grade    bull    calf.     MADISON    COOPER, 
101  Court.  Watertown.  N.  T. 


HOGS. 


FOR  SILE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stork  bred  sows.  Service 
Boar.s  fl.1  to  S20.  40-lb.  Pigs  %5.  Also 
some  ohTioe  Rhode  Island  Red  chick- 
ens.    AVM.  HARSHMAN.  Thurmont.  Md. 


FOR   SALE — Some   fine  Yorkshire   Pigs 
— no   better  stock    in   U.   S.     .lust    Im- 
ported— new    blood.     A.    A.    BRADLEY, 
Frewshury,  N.   Y. 


HOTELi 
BR  Y  fl  !^  D 

142  144-146  West  49th  St. 
New  York 


Transient  and  Family  Hotel,  Fire- 
proof, joo  Rooms;  100  Baths;  a 
well  kept  Hotel,  quiet,  yet  close 
to  Broadway. 

Six  surfaie  car  lines  within  two 
minutes  walk.  Subway  and  Ele- 
vated Railway  stations,  one  block 
away. 

Convenient  to  Everything. 

Best  Room  Values  in  New  York 

Single  rooms,  free  baths, 

$1.00  and  $1.50 
Rooms  with  bath,  $2.00  and  upward 
Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 

$3.50  and  upward 

M.  F.  MEEHAN 

Proprietor. 
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FARM  BEAUTIFUL 
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To  have  well  arranged  and  comfort- 
able cattle  barns,  stables  and  other 
outbuildings  is  commendable,  but  we 
owe  something  to  our  families  and  to 
ourselves. 

We  are  born,  grow  up  and  die  on 
the  farm.  No  place  sees  more  of  us, 
and  no  place  should  be  more  cosy  or 
beautiful,  and  no  place  should  be  more 
convenient. 

After  the  corn  is  husked,  the  stalks 
drawn  in,  the  threshing  done,  and 
things  generally  put  into  ship  shape 
for  the  winter,  let  us  look  around  and 
see  what  can  be  done  toward  making 
things  more  convenient  for  ourselves, 
and  more  attractive  to  others. 

Generally  thought  and  work  only 
are  necessary. 

Trimming  up  the  shade  trees  would 
help  many  a  place.  Setting  out  a  few 
additional  trees  here  and  there,  on 
some  definite  plan,  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  others. 

A  new  driveway,  or  a  different  turn 
in  the  old  one  might  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

A  cememt  walk  would  be  such  a 
convenience,  and  looks  so  much  more 
thrifty  than  the  old  boards,  which  half 
the   time   fail   in   their  purpose. 

And  what  a  difference  a  little  paint 
makes,  and  it  doesn't  cost  so  very 
much  either. 

I'ossibly  your  wife  has  to  rush  out 
every  few  minutes  during  the  day  for 
a  pail  of  water.  Isn't  it  possible  foi 
you  to  have  a  force  pump  in  the  kitch- 
en? 

While  you  are  at  it  carry  a  pipe  up 
stairs  to  a  tank,  and  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  bath.  Oh,  its  so  convenient  and 
so  healthful!  H  you  cannot  afford  a 
metal  tank,  use  a  large  barrel.  The 
expense  for  both  pipes,  pump  and  all 
will  not  be  so  very  great,  not  nearly 
so  much  as  the  increased  value  of 
your  property. 

Fix  things  up  in  the  cellar.  May  be 
you  float  around  after  every  extra  hea- 
vy rain  storm,  and  literally  swim  when 
the  spring  thaws  set  in.  A  bag  of 
cement  might  fix  it  all,  and  you'd 
save  it  in  doctors'  bills  or  medicines. 
A  shelf  here  and  there  would  make 
things  handier  and  would  please  your 
wife  so  much. 

These  are  only  suggestions,  but 
now  that  you  think  of  it,  there  are 
lots  of  things  you  might  fix  up  a  bit. 

Let  your  fellow  readers  know  what 
you  do  It  may  help  many  <if  them, 
and  it  certainly  will  help  the  editor. 


CEMENT  WALKS. 

Cement  walks,  built  by  your  own 
hands  three  years  ago,  long  enough 
to  know  how  they  are  going  to  be- 
have, are  still  giving  the  very  best  sat- 
isfaction, and  till-  i>  how  wc  went 
about    making   them: 

We  tirst  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches,  and  three  feet  in  width. 
Into  this  excavation  we  hauled  wagon 
load  after  wagon  load  of  small  stones 
picked  up  from  our  fields,  and  tilled 
into  this  excavation  until  it  was  flush 
with  the  surface.  We  then  laid  along 
each  side  of  this  excavation  a  course 
of  two  by  four  planks  to  form  a 
mo.ild  for  the  walks,  making  each 
walk  thirty-two  inches  in  width  when 


finished.  Into  this  mould  and  over 
the  stone  we  poured  a  thin  grouting 
of  slush  cement  and  sand.  Then  top 
dressed  the  entire  surface  two  inches 
in  depth  with  thickly  stirred  concrete, 
formed  from  good  cement  one  part, 
sand  two  parts  and  crushed  stone 
three  parts. 

With  a  plastering  trowel  we  trow- 
elled and  smoothed  the  surface  sever- 
al times  over  until  it  was  thoroughly 
smoothed   and    set. 

The  more  trowelling  done  the  bet- 
ter the  job.  When  the  concrete  was 
well  formed  and  set  we  removed  the 
planks  from  the  edges  and  used  them 
in  other  walks.  While  the  cement 
was  still  soft  we  marked  the  walk  off 
into  sections  of  three  feet  each,  and 
in  drying  it  cracks  down  through,  so 
that  when  heaved  by  the  frosts  only 
one  section  will  rise  up  and  the  walk 
will  not  become  cracked  except  at 
these  joints  where  you  want  it  to  sep- 
arate. 

We  have  porch  floors  built  in  the 
same  manner  which  are  doing  excel- 
lent service. 


PAINT  NOT  ONLY  PRESERVES 

BUT  IT  BEAUTIFIES  AND 

ADDS  VALUE. 

Painting  the  buildings,  both  the 
home  buildings  and  barns,  and  the 
churches  and  school-houses  as  well — 
every  farmer  should  resolve  upon  this 
as  one  of  his  tasks  after  the  crops  are 
laid  by.  Consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly the  neatly  painted  home  will  make 
its  every  occupant  happier  and  bright- 
er. Paint  pays  in  money,  in  beauty 
and  in   good  cheer. 

The  farmers  in  the  East  do  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
paint.  It  adds  considerably  more  to 
the  buildings,  implements,  etc.,  than 
the  cost  of  the  painting,  as  you  will 
fuid  some  day  should  you  decide  to 
offer  the  farm  for  sale.  And  its 
worth  even  more  to  yourself  as  a 
home.  Buildings  kept  properly  paint- 
ed have  an  age  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  greater  than  those 
which  are  not  kept  painted,  and  in 
these  days  of  expen>ive  building  ma- 
terial it  behooves  us  to  take  care  of 
our  buildings. 

.\nd  then  well  painted  buildings 
give  us  an  air  t»t  prnNpcrity  rnid  dis- 
tinction that  niaki-  lit>'  hotter  worth 
the  living.  Vou  will  generally  find 
that  the  farmer  whose  home  and 
buildings  are  well  painted,  is  the 
farmer  who  is  "doing  things"  iu  his 
locality. 

Whitc-\va-h  lonk-.  fre>h  and  clean. 
if    applied    each    year,    but    when    you 
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figure  up  everything  on  both  sides 
you  will  find  paint  is  just  as  economi- 
cal as  far  as  cost  goes,  and  white- 
wash is  not  especially  a  preservative. 


A  new  kind  of  pavement  has  been 
discovered.  In  an  editorial  address- 
ed to  the  Commoun  Council  a  news- 
paper exposes  the  secret:  "Put  your 
heads  together,  Aldermen,  and  the 
street  will  be  well  paved." 


KEEP  THE  BARNYARD  IN 
SHAPE. 

There  is  nothing  so  repulsive  as  a 
wet  and  filthy  barnyard,  in  which  the 
animals  are  compelled  to  walk  knee 
deep  in  filth.  Such  a  condition  is  not 
necessary  and  can  be  prevented  if  the 
barnyard  is  kept  well  supplied  with 
absorbent  material.  Throwing  whole 
cornstalks  into  the  barnyard  is  the 
old  method,  but  cornstalks  do  not  ab- 
sorb until  they  are  trampled  to  pieces 
and  in  the  meantime  much  of  the 
liquid  is  carried  off  by  the  rains.  It 
will  pay  to  shred  the  corn  stalks  or 
cut  the  straw  for  bedding,  while 
leaves  and  dry  earth  may  also  be  used 
in    the    barnyard    with    advantage. 


THE  TOOLHOUSE. 

Xo  building  on  the  farm  pays  bet- 
ter than  a  good  toolhouse.  It  should 
be  so  convenient  of  access  that  there 
need  be  no  excuse  for  leaving  farm 
implements  exposed  to  the  weather 
Alien  not  in  use.  Properly  cared  for, 
many  implements  that  now  last  only  a 
few  years  ought  to  be  serviceable  as 
long  as  the  farmer  lives  to  need  them. 
Besides,  a  tool  that  has  not  rusted, 
warped  and  cracked  by  exposure,  will 
work  as  well  the  second  and  third 
year  of  its  use  as  the  first.  On  many 
farms  the  tools  are  so  much  injured 
by  being  left  out  of  doors  that  after 
the  first  season  they  cost  more  for 
repair  than  they  save  in  labor.  It's 
certainly  not  adding  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  farm  to  leave  the  tools 
around. 


THE  MONEY-SAVING  FENCE 

la  the  one  which,  bout^ht  at  the  ritrht  price,  jrl  ves  >■<  h  the 

bent  M.Tvii-e.  lasts  the  lonjt- 
ewt.  causes  you  no  tntuble. 

NATIONAL  nao  AND 
HOG  FENCE 

Is  Just  that  kin'l.    Made  of 
heavy.  »lni;le   wire,  an   In- 
comiwrablelock  rlottemetih, 
as  Ktrontr  an  a  stone  wali. 
ffAMATD  I       UllUiair  I>on't  bur  a  fence  until  Tou 
OnnULA  L    ilUlrlAniL  ''**«  written  um  about  thla 
^  an<l  oiirlCatitrerltarbWire — 
-  ■■  a  heavy.  t>liiKle  wire    with 

■awvLfBiv    LINMULlTMi.  y,,ii    re<|iiire   and    we    will 

name  you  delivered    price. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.     DeMalb.  UL     Kansas  CHj. ll« 


CLARK'S   REVERSIBLE 
CUTAWAY     SULKY 


DOUBLE  ACTIOH 
UTAWAYni)  HARROW 


^>-^TW 


DISK   PLOW 

The  Only  Perfect  Reversible 
Sulky  Disk  Plow  Made. 

Is  Coll trolltrri  at  tli'  end  ul  iht- 
fiiirovbya  fcot  trip  le<  tr  whi*.  li 
releases  ihv  riirninjj  l)i-k,  sd  lliat 
flu II  tlif  hoijics  are  bnuj-ht  in 
.rood  ix>sitioii  to   conliiuie   p  owing  ^ 

It    interlocks    itself,    withont     any 

lurther  tise  of  levers  or  effor.s  of   the  driver       Can  l>e  used 
1^  ^^^  "^nf^tr^      '^  '^^^  ri>;)it  or  left    hand    plow   an<l    is  a   perfect    si  ccess.     Is 

^^  ^^  ■'='  mounted  on  carrying  wheels  and  is  as  light  as  is  co>'sistent 

Plovr  When  TurntiiK  <«  IHght  with  durahility. '  The  Inrst  results  are  obtained  in  plowing 

fallow  land  lor    the   Cutaway   h!ailes  slu.kc  out  the  tdj<e  of 
the  furrow  so  that  it  isnt    necessiiry   to  harrow   the   lanl   after  orice   pltnighed    with  this  j  low. 
Send  today  for  FMKK   llooklel  with  full  information. 

CUTAWAY   HARROW  COMPANY,       806  Main  St.,      HIQQANUM,  CONN. 
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A  THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 


Another  year  with  bouiitj'  crowned 
Has   rolled   from  out   Thy  hand; 

Another   year   with   blessings   rich 
Our  lives  has  gently  spanned. 

Another  year  of  peace  has  blessed 

Our  free  and  happy  land. 
And   piety  dwells   in   all   our  homes 

By  Thy  divine  command. 

And  now  as  round  the  cheerful  board 

We   gladly  join  once   more, 
With  dear  ones  gathered  from  afar. 
To  count   Thy  goodness  o'er. 

Let  all  our  hearts  with  t^ianks  be  filled 

Unto  our  father's  God^ 
For  Mercy,  Love  and  i'eacc  which  He 

Hath    scattered    far   abroad. 

And   1ft   the  beaut}'  of  the   Lord 

In  ever}-  mind   be   lomiil, 
L'niil  the  country  of  our  choice 

With    wisdom    shall    abound. 

— Selected. 


**■■- t 


Home  Beaulifyj 


THANKSGIVING. 


We.  in  America,  cannot  realize  how 
nnich  we  have  to  be  thankful  for  un- 
til we  actually  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  conditions  in  s^me  of  the 
countries  where  life  i>  a  ceaseless 
struggle  from  one  year's  end  until 
the  other. 

Of  course  it's  a  fact  that  the  world 
over  advance  and  progrt.-.s  have  been 
made,  and  yet  the  stride^  in  our  own 
land  have  been  so  much  greater,  so 
much  more  pronounced,  so  won<lerfut. 

Problems  that  have  been  ihre->lu'd 
out  by  the  older  nation-  have  not  yet 
come  to  Us.  They  have  been  kept  in 
abeyance  by  the  tremendous  national 
resources  of  the  New  World.  But 
it's  unfair  to  think  life  will  alwaj's  be 
for  us  one  grand,  sweet  song.  We. 
too.  are  getting  along  in  years,  and 
theri'  ;;re  (juestion^  t'.uiiiL:  n>,  (jue-- 
tioiiN  that  will  not  alway-  be  del.iyed, 
that  will  take  all  the  thought  and  in- 
genuity of  (»ur  mo^t  masterly  minds 
to   solve. 

While  we  have  ]»eace,  .md  <|uiet.  and 
rest,  let's  grow  strong,  strong  in  judg- 
ment, strong  in  determination  t<i  <!■' 
right,  and  great  in  heart,  t'>  humanely 
do  our  part. 

Let  us  remember  this  Thanksgiving 
Day  there  ar.  -<>  m:my  .me.iUT 
things  to  be  thankiul  for  than  mere 
prosperity,  and  let  us  not  be  ash.imi'd 
to  remember  to  wli"iii  we  owe  lair 
thanks,  and  to  pour  tluni  ..ut  lo  Mini, 
not  only  in  i)rivate,  but  ni  public, 
every  time  the  church  bell  calls  Us  to 
worship.  (  )n  \'o\iniber  twenty-sixth 
fill  Hi-  Imn-r  and  lift  >(tnr  voices  and 
hearts    t<io 

"My  (iod.  I  thank  thee  \\'i<>  ha-t  ni.ade 

The  earth   so  bright ; 
So  full   of  sphndmir  and   t<i  j«»y, 

Re.iuty   and    light; 
So  many  gloriou-  things  are  here. 

Noble  and  right. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  THANGS- 
GIVING. 


Of  course  the  centre  of  interest  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  dinner  table, 
and  its  pleasures  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  giving  it  a  really  festive 
appearance.  If  "mother"  is  too  much 
occupieil  with  baking  and  seeing  that 
the  "good  things"  are  all  at  their  very 
best,  to  attend  to  the  table  decora- 
tions, then  let  some  other  mendjer  of 
the  houseehold  take  this  especial  task 
in   hand. 

There  arc  various  ways  of  decorat- 
ing the  table,  of  course,  but  in  the 
country  there  is  a  wealth  of  the  very 
best  material  at  hand.  I'or  the  center 
l)iece  use  a  pumpkin,  of  a  size  cor- 
responding with  the  size  of  the  table. 
After  cliito>ing  the  jtumpkin.  cut  off 
the  top,  leaving  a  handle  in  basket 
fashion,  or  car\e  a  rt»unded  handle 
upon  each  side,  as  preferred.  Scoop 
out  the  inside  of  the  pumpkin,  and 
Use  it  as  a  recejjtacle  for  fruits,  piling 
them  high  withiti,  and  letting  grapes 
'•r  similar  fruits  droop  over  the  sides. 

Scatter  over  the  cloth,  here  and 
there,  colored  autumn  leaves  which 
have  been  previously  gathered  and 
pressed  flat  with  a  waxed  iron.  These 
a<ld  a  touch  (»f  bright  color  which 
siu»uld   not   be   overlooked. 

If  the  pumpkin  centrepiece  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  fashion  a  cornucopia 
from  stilt  cardboard,  make  it  of  gen- 
erous size  and  cover  with  yellow 
crinkled  tissue  paper.  Lay  it  on  its 
side  in  the  center  of  the  table  and  fill 
with  fruii  so  that  the  latter  overfiows 
upon  the  cloth.  This  can  be  made 
to  give  the  table  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

Slice  carrots  or  parsnips  lengthwise, 
making  a  long  nerrow  "dish,"  which 
slionld  be  holU>wed  out  to  hold  the 
salad,  and  if  necessary  a  slice  should 
be  cut  from  the  bottom  to  make  them 
stand  steadily.  Ri>und.  white  turnips 
c.ui  be  used  in  the  same  way  to  form 
dishes  of  a  roimd  shaije,  while  toma- 
toe-.  if  they  can  be  obtaineil  fresh, 
also  make  nio>t  attractive  receptacles 
lor  salad. 

No  t)etter  holders  for  nuts,  candies 
and  raisins  cm  be  secured  than  gourds 
of  f.'inciful  shapes.  These  can  l)e  cut. 
l>ainte(l.  burneil  an<l  car\ed  to  suit  the 
l.'iney.  but  a  gocid  assortment  of 
gonrd-  really  needs  no  decoratitui  to 
make  them  attractive,  they  come  in  so 
m.my  -ha])is  and  colors.  Some  look 
like  oranges,  other-  like  miniature 
jiumpknis,  while  others  resemble  im- 
mense spoons  with  curved  handles. 
\\  hen  cut  .md  the  eontenls  removed 
they  are  as  hard  and  durable  as  a  real 
di-h.   and    quite    as    serviceable. 

Another  really  .irti-tic  decor.ition 
tor  th.e  ta!)!e  con-i-t-  of  ear-  of  eorn, 
the  husks  of  wlneh  are  dried  and  turn- 
ed back,  -houing  about  half  of  the 
eorn.  There  ni,i_\-  be  botji  red  .and 
>ello\\  ear-,  laid  lure  and  ther*.',  ac" 
cordnig    to   the    -etting   of   the    table. 

To  those  who  live  in  the  country. 
soinr  ot  t!u-i  ilecor.ations  may  si^Hin 
\er\-  eoninioni>]aee.  but  they  can  be 
made  to  gi\i-  a  iable  a  realix  artistic 
appt  ar.inee.  .and  their  true  beauty 
should  not  bi.-  o\erlo(»ked  bec.iti-e 
they    are    -o    readily    obtained. 

When  lioiling  c.ibbaj.;.  or  cauliflow- 
er a  cup  of  vinegar  pl.iced  anywhere 
on  the  stove  will  absorb  the  odor. 
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A  "COMFORTABLE"  THANKS- 
GIVING  DINNER. 


Oyster  Stew  Crackers 

Celery 

Roast  Turkey  ^Llshed  Potatoes 

Scalloped  Onions     Creamed  Squash 

Craidjerries 

Bread   and    Butter 

Apple   Nut   Salad 

Pumpkin   Pie  or  Pear  liread   Pudding 

Nuts,  Fruit  and  Raisins 

Tea  Coffee 


HOW  TO  COOK  IT 


Oyster  Stew.  Watch  the  oysters 
closely,  and  the  moment  the  edges 
start   to  curl  they  are  cooked. 

Turkey.  In  our  judgment  the  best 
flavor  of  the  turkey  can  be  maintain- 
ed only  by  using  feir  the  stulling,  stale, 
dry  bread  crumbs.  Do  not  add  milk. 
Cover  the  wings  and  legs  completeiv 
with  thin  strips  of  good,  salt  pork.  A 
couple  of  pieces  on  the  breast  bone 
save  so  much  basting  and  improve 
flavor.  Pork  should  be  removed 
twenty  minutes  bef(»re  taking  turkey 
from  o\en,  to  l)rown. 

Scalloped  Onions,  P.oil  til!  tender 
six  large  t»uions,  take  them  up.  drain 
and  separate  them,  jjut  a  layer  of 
bread  or  biscuit  crumbs  in  a  pudding 
dish,  then  a  layer  of  onions,  alternate- 
ly until  the  dish  is  full,  season  with 
pepper  aiul  salt,  add  a  little  butter, 
moisten  with  milk  ami  brown  half  an 
hour  in   the  oven. 

Creamed  Squash.  Cut  a  small 
piece  from  the  large  end  of  the 
s<|uash,  remove  seeds,  and  i)lace  hole 
side  down,  in  a  pot  same  size  round 
a«  the  squash,  so  that  the  steam  will 
all  go  up  into  the  s<|uash.  Steam  one 
hour  then  scrape  out  all  the  edible 
part,  add  butter,  pepper  ami  salt  and 
heat  to  a  creamy  consistency.  Serve 
in   a   hot.  covered  dish. 

Apple  Nut  Salad.  One  cup  walnut 
meal,  one  cup  liiiely  chopped  celery, 
two  cups  crisp  apples,  pealetl  and  cut 
into  small  cubes.  .Serve  on  lettuce  or 
celery  leaves.  with  the  following 
dressing; 

Salad  Dressing.  N  oiks  of  four 
eggs,  two-thirds  cuii  vinegar,  one- 
third  cup  water,  one  teaspoon  mus- 
tard, one  teasp<M»n  salt,  two  table- 
spoon- sug.ir.  pineh  re<l  pepper,  but- 
ler the  size  of  a  walnut  ("ook  in  .i 
double  boiler  until  thickens,  then  ct)e»l 
and  add   half  cup  sour  cream. 

Pear  Bread  Pudding.  Slice  and 
stew  the  pears  in  a  syrup  made  with 
a  pint  each  of  sug.ir  and  water,  adding 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  then  place  half 
ol  this  in  a  puclding  dish.  Have  ready 
a  pint  ot  bread  crund)s  mi.xed  with  a 
lal)le-poon  of  butter,  h.ilf  a  cup  of 
sugar,  a  cup  of  w.irm  water,  .and,  last- 
ly, the  whipped  white-  oi  two  egg-. 
Place  this  on  the  pear-  m  the  dish, 
pr.uring  f.ver  the  top  the  rest  of  the 
fruit,  (irate  .a  little  nutmeg  over  this; 
sprinkle  a  tablespoonful  of  crumbs 
on  top  with  .1  little  s„j^r,ir  and  bake 
coM-red  .in  hoin-  and  ;i  «|uarter.  Re- 
ino\,-  eo\rr  ;ind  brown  the  last  few 
minute-.  Serve  with  a  -weet  or  t.trt 
s.iuce    a-    jireferred. 

Delicious    Date   Cake.     One   cup   of 

butter,   two   cup-   of   white   sugar,   one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  four  eggs,  two  .uul 
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a  half  cups  of  flour,  one  and  a  half 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one 
pound  of  seeded  raisins  chopped,  one 
pound  of  dates  chopped,  half  pound 
of  almonds,  quarter  pound  of  citron 
peel.  Bake  in  slow  oven  about  two 
hours. 

White  Cake.  Two  cups  sugar  and 
one  cup  butter  creamed  together,  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  four  cups  flour,  to 
which  has  been  added  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  well  beaten  whites  of 
five  eggs;  flavor  as  desired.  Bake  one 
hour  in  a  slow  oven. 

Dutchmen.  Cream  one  cup  of  but- 
ter with  two  cups  of  sugar,  add  one 
cup  of  sour  cream,  one  of  sweet  milk 
and  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft 
dough  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  each 
of  salt  and  soda.  Roll  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  sprinkle  liberally  with 
cinnamon  and  roll  up  like  a  jelly  cake, 
slice  off  and  bake  in  pans  like  cookies. 
Serve  with  coffee   for  breakfast. 

Dutchess  County  Cup  Cake.  Cream 
one  and  a  half  cups  of  sugar  with  a 
half  cup  of  butter.  Add  two  yolks  of 
eggs  and  nearly  a  cup  of  milk.  Sift 
in  two  cups  of  flour  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder.  Add  the  beat- 
en whites  of  two  eggs  and  bake  in 
cups  or  muffin  tins.  These  little 
cakes  are  exceedingly  delicate. 

Corn  Muffins.  One  pint  of  corn- 
meal,  one  pint  flour,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  two  eggs,  one  pint  milk;  sift 
together  cornmeal,  flour,  sugar,  salt 
and  powder;  rub  in  the  shortening, 
add  eggs  beaten  and  milk;  mix  into 
batter  of  consistency  of  cup  cakes; 
mutTin  pans  to  be  cold  and  well  greas- 
ed; then  fill  two-thirds.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  fifteen  minutes. 

Mountain  Muffins.  Pour  one  and 
one-quarter  cups  of  scalding  milk  on 
one  cup  of  white  cornmeal;  cover;  let 
stand  ten  minutes;  add  one  cup  cold 
boiled  rice;  mix;  add  one  cup  flour 
mixed  with  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  two  welPbeaten  eggs, 
two  tablespoons  melted  butter;  beat 
hard.  Bake  in  greased  muffin  pans  in 
hot  oven. 

Pumpkin  Patties  —  These  patties 
make  take  the  place  of  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing pumpkin  pies.  To  one  pint  of 
stewed  and  sifted  pumpkin  add  one 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  pint  of  rich 
milk,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and 
mace,  one  of  ginger,  and  one-half  cup- 
ful of  sugar.  Beat  thoroughlv  togeth- 
er, and  pour  into  patty  pans  which 
have  been  lined  with  good  pastry. 


Cleaning   Silk  Fabrics. 

Silk  of  any  kind  or  color  may  be 
cleaned  in  the  follow'ing  manner:  For 
every  quart  of  water  to  be  used  in 
washing  a  dress,  pare  and  grate  one 
large  potato.  Put  the  grated  potato 
into  the  water,  which  must  be  cold 
and  soft;  let  stand  two  days  without 
being  disturbed  in  any  way,  then  very 
carefully  pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
from  the  sediment  into  a  large,  conve- 
nient vessel,  into  which  dip  the  pieces 
of  silk  up  and  down. 


To  keep  juice  in  a  pie  take  a  narrow 
strip  of  white  cloth  long  enough  to 
lap,  wring  out  of  hot  water,  double 
lengthwise  and  pin  tight  around  edge 
of  plate, 


THE  OLD  ORCHARDS. 


It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  allow  the 
grand  old  apple  trees  planted  by  our 
fathers,  and  grandfathers,  to  rot  and 
die  off  one  by  one. 

Many  of  us  either  don't  appreciate 
their  value,  or  the  time  it  takes  to 
get  a  tree  safely  to  the  good  bearing 
stage. 

Farmers  living  near  cities  or  towns, 
who  hope  and  expect  to  sell  at  a  good 
price  to  some  city  man,  will  find  that 
a  place  with  even  a  few  fruit  trees 
will    prove    more    attractive. 

Vou  may  not  appreciate  the  privi- 
lege of  growing  your  own  apples,  and 
pears,  and  plums  and  cherries,  but  the 
city  man,  whose  only  supply  is  the 
fruit  store,  where  he  pays  so  much 
a  piece,  does,  and  he  is  going  back 
t<»  the  farm  by  thousands  every  year. 

Many  of  the  model  fruit  farms,  as 
wel  as  live  stock  and  dairying,  are 
owned  and  run  by  city  men,  and  often, 
it  seems  to  the  write,  full  credit  is 
not  given  to  the  city  farmer  for  the 
impetus  he  has  given  to  agriculture 
throughout   the   East   more   especially. 

Get  busy  with  your  old  friends,  the 
apple  trees.  Carefully  scrape  off  the 
roughest  bark  that  is  oidy  a  hiding 
place  for  destructive  and  pestiverous 
insect  life.  Be  careful  not  to  scrape 
too  deep — the  green  must  not  show. 
Just  smooth  up  the  trunks  and  main 
boughs.  It's  easier  to  do  this  after 
a   rain. 

Then,  after  a  while,  cut  out  all  the 
suckers  that  have  sprung  up  around 
the  roots,  and  all  the  little,  young 
twig-like  grow  th  springing  out  of  the 
main  branches.  Cut  out  all  dead 
wood  you  can  distinguish,  though  this 
will  be  easier  when  the  leaves  come 
again.  Go  slowly  about  trimming  out 
the  larger  limbs.  Better  to  spread 
y(tur  complete  pruning  over  a  couple 
t>f  sease)ns,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  destroying  the  tree's  activ- 
ity and  life. 

The  next  step  is  to  spray  them  thor- 
oughly to  kill  the  scale.  Use  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  .and  sulphur.  A  good 
mixture  i-  Lion  I'.r.md,  made  by 
l*.I;inchard  &  Co..  New  York.  Or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  "Scaleeide,"  an  oil  spray 
made  by  Pratt  I".  New  York.  Get 
it  on  while  the  leaves  ,ire  off  and 
ct»ver  every  point.  The  -ooner  the 
better  now  for  si)raying,  but  not  on 
a  freezing  day. 

In  the  spring,  as  the  snow  melts 
away,  give  these  old  fellows  a  thor- 
ough do-e  of  manure,  out  as  far  .1- 
the  branches  reach.  They  have  need- 
ed  it    for  a   long  time. 

Care  .'ind  walchfulne-s  will  bring 
the  old  trees  back  to  he.ilthy  bearing 
again,  and  you  will  not  only  be  well 
I)aid  financially,  but  proud  .it  heart 
that  y»m  h.id  sen-e  and  humanity 
enough  to  ;it  last  cle.ir  up  the  orchard 


PRICE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 


It  is  reported  that  J.  H.  H.ile,  the 
Peach  King,  ha-  -.aid  the  curse  of  the 
fruit  industry  in  ihis  country  has  been 
the  demand  for  cheap  fruit  trees.  He 
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made  the  point  that  by  continually 
demanding  that  the  price  of  trees  be 
lowered  tlie  growers  had  at  the  same 
time  secured  a  lowering  of  quality, 
until  many  of  the  trees  planted  in  or- 
chards are  hardly  worth  the  ground 
they  occupy. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not  certain 
it  is  that  no  one  can  expect  to  buy 
as  good  trees  now  for  the  same  money 
which  was  paid  a  few  years  ago. 
Prices  of  land  and  of  labor  have  ad- 
vanced until  it  costs  much  more  now 
to  produce  trees  than  it  did  a  few 
years  ago,  even  were  there  no  dis- 
eases to  be  contended  with.  When  a 
nurseryman  has  to  throw  out  a  lot 
of  trees  which  may  be  affected  with 
crown  gall — and  all  nurserymen  have 
to  do  thi.s — it  increases  the  cost  of 
good  trees  still  more.  FVuit-tree 
buyers,  therefore,  may  make  up  their 
minds  they  must  pay  for  good  stock, 
for  the  })roduction  of  trees,  like  pro- 
duction of  everything  else,  has  in- 
creased  within   the   last  few  years. 


WHERE   OUR   VEGETABLES 
ORIGINATED. 


In  1585  the  potato  was  hnroduced 
into  lutrope  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
found  it  in  Chile.  At  almost  the  same 
time  it  was  introduced  into  Fngland 
by  the  Knglish,  who  had  found  it  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  sweet  potato  and  the  arti- 
choke are  also  American  vegetables. 
Salsify  is  found  growing  wild  over 
Greece.  Italy  and  Alegria.  Turnips 
and  radishes  came  originally  from 
Central  Europe.  Cabbage,  which  is 
of  remote  origin,  is  believed  to  be  a 
European  vegetable.  Asparagus  found 
Its  origin  in  temperate  Western  Asia. 
Eggplant  came  to  us  from  India.  The 
carrot  grows  wild  throughout  luirope, 
Asia  Minor,  Siberia.  China,  Abysinnia, 
Northern  .\frica  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. The  tomato  comes  from  Peru, 
the  cucumber  from  Intlia  and  the 
pumpkin    from    Quinea. 


NOVEMBER   REMINDERS. 

Cut  off  the  asparagus  stalks  and 
burn  them,  as  aspar.igus  sometimes 
becomes  a  weed  from  the  seed  drop- 
ping. 

<iive  the  bed  a  good,  even  dressing 
ot  old  ni.inure.  about  three  or  four 
inelie-  dee]),  .and  it  will  take  c.ir.'  ..f 
itself   untd    spring. 

Mulch  the  strawberry  beds.  Wheat 
straw,  tree  troni  noxions  weed  seeds, 
is  one  ot  tlu-  best  mulches  as  it  does 
not  pack  t<»t»  tightly.  Leaves  of  trees 
lie  loo  closely  and  .ire  apt  to  smoth- 
er the  plants.  Corn  -talk-  .are  lietlcr 
than  nothing,  htu  are  too  coarse  to 
afford  protection  and  are  a  nuisance 
when  cuhiv.iting  the  bed.  Wait  until 
the  ground  fri  .  /r-.  but  not  too  long 
alter  cold   we.ither   -et-   in. 


I  lu-    tin  iitput    t.f    M.iine    last 

\(.ar  wa-  (;oii. 000,0  -o  feit.  .\t  such 
a  rate  or  de-truction.  the  -plendid 
ft»re't>  of  that  Statr  wi'I  very  soon 
uiterly  disappear.  Surely  -otnething 
should  be  done  .at  once  to  >ave  at 
least  ;i  portion  c>i  the  fore-ts  of  the 
country  for  future  needs.  Keep  on 
planting  tree-.  Every  tune  you  cut 
one   down  plant   two. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  ABOUT 
THE  FARM. 


November. 

Gray  Autumn,  girded  for  the  journey, 
stands  .  . 

And    looks    o\r   woods   waiting  for 
winter's    snow. 
Sere    are    the    fields,   and      reaped   the 
harvest    lands; 
Chill  i>  the  path  her  tired  feet  must 

go. 
Her    lire    of    smouldering   leaves    is 

almost    done; 
Its    wavering    smoke    dies,    pungent 
on  the   air; 
Yet    still    she    smiles— "My   heart    has 
known   the   sun 
And    the    bright    leaye>    upon    these 
branches    bare!" 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 


Plan  Things  Out  First. 

Xo  farmer  shituld  >tart  out  on  any 
line  of  farm  work  without  hi^  bear- 
nigs  He  mu>i  have  ^'nne  dehmte 
object  in  view.  If  he  plants  a  crop 
he  ought  to  expect  a  certain  yield  un- 
der tavorable  conditions  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  if  he  fails  to  attain  the 
objective  point,  he  should  stop  and 
hnd  out  why  he  made  the  failure. 
And  so  with  stock  raising.  it  he 
has  a  pig,  let  him  expect  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  in  a  given  time;  ot 
if  a  colt  or  a  calf,  a  development  that 
sutishes  his  ambition.  The  idea  is  to 
strfive  to  reach  some  point  that  sat- 
isfies the  ambition.  "So  run  thai  ye 
may  obtain,"  say  Paul,  and  again  he 
says,   "So   hg|n    1,     not     m   one   that 

beateth  the  air."  n    i,  .1 

Dont  do  things  in  a  IK'H-mell  hel- 
ter-skeller  way,  but  think.  1  hink  be- 
fore you  start,  and  think  wiun  you 
stop.  Think,  think.  L':,e  your  mmd 
first,    and    then    your    muscle. 

This  is  good,  .solid,  common  sen^e 
and    the    failure    to    look    ahead    and 
plan  ahead  i>  at   the  basis  ol  sevenlv- 
f,ve   per  cent,  of  the   taihires  of  tarm 

The  less  strenuous  months  arc  al- 
most here:  let's  give  a  lot  of  time  to 
thinking  things  out  for  next  season. 
\n«l  the  best  way  lo  begin  i>  to  quiet- 
Iv  review  the  pa^t  few  year>  S<mie- 
tlme^  it  w.uild  be  well  to  niclude  our 
.nt.re  l.te  If  we  have  ''- '\  ^"^^^■;;- 
iul  tb.re  mav  In-  chance^  here  and 
tlu're  f..r  furilur  improvement,  ami 
Ml  kast  opportunities  1..  -  t  .1  neigU- 
U,r  right.  If  failure  ha^  been  .mr 
only  reward,  let'-  Ini.l  out  why  It 
we  cannot  for  ourselves,  let  u^  ^'> 
manfully  to  our  neighbor  who  do... 
know    and    a-k    him   t<.   tell    u>^    wnat  ^ 

the    trouble. 

The  higlu-l  paul  men  in  the  great 
mercantile  t.rni.  are  tln.^.-  who  do 
tin-   thinking. 


A    g< 


the   best 


I    .i/,-    jack    knife    1-    the 
\ni^i„  eni    l>an.N  at  threshing   tune, 
,.ave    it    >harp   Mid   be   caretnl    not    m 
Ici   it   slip  into   the  cylinder. 


th 


Dont  make  the  boy-  work  fohard 
at    threshing. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BOYS  ON 
THE  FARM. 


"Your  paper  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  raising  the  colt,  the  calf,  and 
the  hog,  but  in  my  opinion  it  does  not 
say  enough  aliout  the  farm  boy.  It 
seems  to  mc  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
paper's  opportunity  to  so  direct  par- 
ents in  the  training  of  their  children 
and  also  encourage  the  young  mem- 
bers of  "the  family  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture a  smaller  proportion  of  our  best 
young  i)eoi)le  would  leave  the  farm. 

"I  have  known  instances  where  a 
boy  would  become  dissatished  with 
his  lot  on  the  farm  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  would  envy  the  boy  in  the  town 
who  had  so  much  time  to  spend  in 
play,  while  he  himself  out  in  the  coun- 
try was  obliged  to  spend  his  play 
hours  in  work.  The  important  i)rob- 
lem,  therefore,  is  for  the  average  par- 
ent tf)  cultivate  the  habits  of  industry 
in  their  children  without  giving  them 
a  distaste  for  work,  and  especially  for 
farm  work. 

"The  writer  well  remembers  how 
his  early  training  was  received.  At 
the  age  of  five  or  six  he  was  assigned 
the  task  of  keeping  the  wood-box  full; 
it  was  his  work  to  bring  the  cows 
night  and  morning  and  return  them 
t<»  the  pasture;  to  keep  a  supply  of 
kindling  on  hand — whicli,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, was  the  hardest  job  of  all;  to 
carry  '>\viir  away  from  the  kitchen; 
sj)end  some  time  in  rocking  the  cra- 
dle, and  of  course  we  had  to  attend 
school.  We  were  not  consulted  about 
where  the  school  should  be  located, 
and  as  a  result  we  received  our  edu- 
cation at  the  other  end  of  a  two-mile 
journey.  I  would  like  to  see  any 
town  boy  whose  record  would  show 
up  better  than  this,  consitlered  from 
the  standpoint  of  things  done.  I  do 
not  deny  that  some  of  my  tasks  were 
im])erfectly  performed,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  ii  I  cultivated  a  like  instead  of 
a  dislike  for  the  farm.  1  presume  my 
parents  had  the  faculty  of  presenting 
work  to  me  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
performed  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  the  sum  of  the  wluile 
matter. 

"I  think  in  every  way  that  a  coun- 
try boy  has  the  advantage  of  the  town 
hoy  if  he  only  can  be  given  a  little 
latitude  in  doing  the  things  he  likes 
to  do.  h  is  nothing  unusual  to  sec 
a  tell  or  t  wel\  e-year-old  country  boy 
haniess  and  hitch  up  a  big  farm  team, 
to  a  disk  harrow  or  plow  and  do  it 
just  about  as  cpiickly  as  the  boss  him- 
^elf.  Imagine  a  town  boy  doing  this! 
He  would  be  afraid  to  go  uf)  beside  a 
big  horse  and  would  crawl  up  over 
the  niaiiger.  and  in  all  likelihood  it 
wonhl  result  in  both  boy  and  horse 
being  frightened  nearly  to  death.  It 
1-  beeause  the  little  fellow  get>  the 
h  ang'  of  things  when  he  is  young  that 
he  has  such  an  advantage  later  in  life 
ov(  r  the  lad  who  spends  his  youth  in 
])lay.  ^'ou  ma\-  -.ly  it  (levelo])s  no 
special  skill  in  a  boy  to  learn  how  to 
bridle  a  l>ig  horse,  but  I  contend  that 
a  ten  or  1  welvc-year-old  h<i\  that  can 
put  a  Itridle  on  :i  sj  \teen-haiid  horse 
imisi  u^e  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands, 
ami  this  is  why  you  so  often  find  the 
t.inn  l)oy   with   his  head  in  the  game. 

"I  will  eoneede  that  the  average 
tarni  boy's  life  could  be  made  more 
enjoyable,  while  he  would  be  no  Us- 
Useful,  ly  ;i  little  .nlvance  thinking  on 
the    part   of   his      parents.       We    have 
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Dairy  Hints 

To  produce  that  high  scoring 
b  u  t  t  e  r— you  .«a, 

must  insist  on 
cleanliness;  the 
proper  care  of 
your  herd;  and 
that  the  cream 
be  in  the  best 
possible  condi- 
tion. 

Tubular 
Separators 

will  assist  you  in  your  enterprise 
because  they  are  easy  to  clean,  due 
to  their  simplicity;  and  they  pro- 
duce a  rich  velvety  cream  in  an 
unwhipped  and  unchurned  condi- 
tion. 

Their  simplicity,  durability, 
efficiency  and  originality  of  design 
are  recognized  ever>' where,  b  y 
everyone. 

Catalog  300  describes  them 
fully,  sent  free  upon  request. 

THE   SHARPLES  SEPARATOR    CO., 
West  Chester.  Penna. 

Toronto,  Can.     S.in  rramisco,  Calif.       Chicago,  111. 


seen  many  a  Lul  totldle  back  for  the 
cows  through  the  cold  dewy  grass  in 
his  bare  feet  at  live  o'clock  in  the 
morning  wiien  there  were  itlle  horses 
^t.•'.nding  in  the  ^table  that  it  would 
mn  hurt  one  whit  to  make  the  jour- 
ney, W'h.it  a  change  it  would  make 
in  a  boy's  .attitude  toward  this  chore 
if  he  could  get  astride  of  a  nice  warm 
horse.  He  wouldn't  have  to  warm  his 
little  feet  on  the  spot  where  old  boss 
had  si)ent  the  night,  and  the  whole 
task,  both  going  and  coming,  would 
be  made  one  of  delight  instead  of 
drudgery,  .\  parent  is  behind  the 
times  wlio  thinks  ihat  the  ditVicult 
way  of  doing  things  must  be  chosen 
fi»r  di>cipline's  sake,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  'ea.sy  way'  should 
be    preferred    always. 

The  farm  b(»y's  prospects  have  al- 
ways lieen  good,  but  they  are  better 
todiy  than  e\er  before.  1  mean  that 
they  are  better  in  eoinparison  with 
any  other  kind  of  a  boy.  Labor  that 
was  formerly  performed  by  the  human 
is  now  perf<»rmed  by  the  machine, 
and  this  is  to  the  boy's  advantage 
because  it  draws  on  his  mental  as  well 
.is  his  physieal  powers,  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  grows  up  a  balanced  man  in- 
ste.id   ot   a    physieal   force  only." 

This  Is  a  healthy  line  of  thought, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  gi\e  space  to 
any  man  who  has  the  disposition  and 


DonM  Saw  off  Horns 

It's  crui  .    Adv  man  can  OHe  Key 
stone  II  Phonier.  ItniukeS 
dean,  sR.ooth  cut.  No  crush* 
itiK  or  tearitiK.  T>"ne  in 
aminuto.  Sold  on  money* 
back  guarantee.  Book  frev.. 

im.T  PhBlipt  gpi  21.Po«tfOf 
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the  talent  to  encourage  the  boy  out 
on  the  farm.  While  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  to  hear  regret  expressed 
on  account  of  so  many  farm  boys  go- 
ing to  towns  and  cities,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  compensating 
factor  because  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  boy  who  is  full  of  big,  red, 
country  corpuscles  must  raise  the 
standard  just  a  little  higher  wherever 
he  goes.  Many  a  boy,  however, 
would  receive  a  more  liberal  reward 
for  his  talent  if  he  remained  out  un- 
der the  big  blue  sky  where  he  counts 
as  an  individual  instead  of  becoming 
part  of  a  machine  in  the  populated 
centers. 

\Vc  believe  in  lots  of  good  healthy 
work  for  the  boy,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  making  work  easy  to  take, 
and  this  should  be  studied  by  the 
parents.  This  little  illustration  given 
by  this  subscriber  about  allowing  the 
boy  to  ride  a  horse  for  the  cows  on  a 
cold  morning  goes  directly  to  the 
point,  and  this  same  principle  may  be 
applied  all  along  the  line.  A  parent 
or  a  big  brother  can  well  afford  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  lad  to  get  his 
kindling,  and  thoughtfulness  toward 
the  boy  may  be  exercised  in  a  thou- 
sand ways— ways  that  will  build  up 
a  substantial  character. 

The  city  has  attractions  for  all 
sorts  of  boys,  but  the  fact  that  so 
many  country-born  men  are  never 
contented  until  they  get  back  to 
God's  blessed  country,  surely  shows 
cit     life  is  not  all  it  seems  from  the 

farm.  .       .       .       , 

The  struggle  in  the  city  is  simply 
beyond  all  comprehension,  and  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  tight  to  go  on  living 
a  clean,  respectable.  God-fearing  lite. 
It's  all  very  well  for  those  who  do  not 
really  know  to  say  a  young  fellow 
need  not  come  into  touch  with  the 
evil  side  unless  he  wishes.  \  ou  can  t 
get  away  from  it.  It  hems  you  in  on 
every  side,  and  at  all  times.  i  he 
young  man  from  the  country  or 
smaller  place  who  comes  through  the 
ordeal  with  Purity's  banner  tlying  is 
a  hero,  equal  to  the  greatest  soldier 
that   ever  fought. 

Keep  your  girls  and  boys  away  from 
the  city  Uon't  forget  discipline,  ot 
course,  but  be  fair  with  the  young 
people:  Vou,  too,  were  young  once 
in.l  had  the  same  ideas  and  thoughts 
as  ihev.  Keep  their  respect  and  con- 
hdcU:  and  they  will  look  to  you 

counsel.  .\nd  it  you  love  them,  it 
you  wish  them  to  grow  up  >weet^,  pure. 
Respectable  men  and  women,  let  > our 
advice  be  to  stay  on  the  tarm.  Make 
it  attractive  for  them. 

And  remember  they  are  worth  more 
than  any  thing  else  on  the  tarm,  the> 
LVctheVatostbles.mg  you  parens 

have,  and  they  are  eiitule.l  to  a  ^are 
..f  vour  cash-not  when  >^'"  '^J 
theiii.  but  right  n.,w,  as  you  go  alon^. 


Charcoal  Your  Cobs  and  Give 
the  Hogs  a  Treat. 

1  ying  around  in  the  f^odnig  lot 
,l^t  gcner^dly  a  wasteuil  su^ly 
of  corn-cobs  left   to  rot  in  ^'\\;1"^^  .^j 

Ml   good   breeders   and   feeder>   will 
regularly    rake    up    these    cobs    into    a 
w.nrow.'and   when    they   arc   dry    d 
a    cob    into    kerosene    m    an   old    fru 
canandlight  itwithamatchri mn 

will  set  the  bunch  atire.  Ihis  can  Dt 
ZL\IL  or  four  places  -  ^^^  -- 
row.      After      they      are    thorougni> 
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charred,  with  a  rake  you  can  scatter 

them  so  as  to  prevent  their  burning 
further  and  sprinkling  a  little  salt  over 
them  they  will  l»e  eaten  up  clean  and 
relished  by  the  hogs. 

It  forms  an  element  in  growth  and 
strength  of  boll.,  ;:^  has  been  proved 
by  lests  at  e.xpeninent  stations.  It 
also  aids  in  neutralizing  some  of  the 
ga>es  that  are  found  m  the  stomach 
.and  tends  toward  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  hogs.  It  proves  a  sort 
of  a  '.onic  and  appeti/i-r  and  results 
are  always  satisfacti»ry.  It  is  inex- 
pensive and  the  hogs  ^eli^ll  them  like 
a  piece  of  toast  freshly  buttered.  It 
they  (lid  nothing  er-.  luii  supply  the 
substance  for  the  construction  and 
strength  of  the  bone  U  would  l)e  de- 
sirable, but  a-  they  .are  kinuvn  to  bal- 
ance a  ration  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
tone  up  the  appetite  and  help  in  the 
digestion,  they  should  be  supiilied  by 
everv  fanner  who  has  the  cobs. 


State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  on  December  3rd  and  run  until 
"ehruary  24tli. 

In  general  agriculture,  ten  subjects 
ire  offered.  The  courses  in  dairying, 
inimal  husbandry  and  horticulture  are 
-jiecially  designed  for  tlio.sc  who  plan 
to  make  either  "i  these  branches 
their  line  of  lni>mes-.  The  ct>urse  in 
home  ecoiumiics  e>tTered  te»  farmers' 
daughters,  pri^vides  instruction  in 
cooking,  furni-hing,  ga  lural  house- 
keeping, home  sanitation,  reading,  and 
the  relation  of  the  home  to  school, 
church  .111(1  social  features.  It  thus 
eousid.  rs  the  lioiue  as  the  center  of 
farm  life. 

Illustrated  pro-peclii-  will  l>e  sent 
lo  .all  who  write  for  U  to  the  State 
C'ollege   of   .\grieulture. 


Winter  Course  for  Farmers  at  Ithaca. 

There  .are  live  courses  open  to 
farmers'  -..ns  and  daughters  who  an 
residents  of  New  \  « uk  Slate.  1  ui- 
tit»n  i-  free  and  the  travelling  and 
living  expen-e-  in  i)revi(»us  years  have 
averaged  between  eighty  and  ninety 
dollars.     Th.'      coiir-es      open    at    the 


Along  the  Way. 

\    friendly    sniile.    'mid    all    the    gloom 

W  ith     vhicli    the    world    contends. 
Is  like  .•  llower  whose  sweet  perfume 

With    desert    breezes    blends. 
A   word   <'i  eheer.  when  dark  despair 

(  >'er.iwes   the    spirit   frail. 
Is   like  the  welcome  breath  of  air 

That    tills   tlie   tlutt'ring  .sail, 
.\  p;issing  deed,  in  kiiulness  done, 

l.ives  on   throughout  the  years; 
In   other   he. iris    by    kiiidnes?    won 

It  ever  reappears.  ' 
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ABOUT  CIDER. 


Practically  all  there  is  in  print  in 
regard  to  cider  making  is  from  re- 
ports of  observations  of  European 
methods,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  making  of  •Champagne  Cider," 
which  shall  carry  as  small  a  per  cent 
of  alcohol  as  possible.  These  meth- 
ods are  similar  to  those  used  in  mak- 
ing wine  in  regard  to  the  measuring 
of  the  sugar  content  of  the  juice  and 
the  introduction  of  yeast.  It  is  racK- 
ed  off  at  least  more  than  once,  usu- 
ally several  times,  and  care  taken  to 
exclude  air  from  the  juice.  It  is  then 
bottled,  preserved  with  some  chemi- 
cal reagent,  and  then  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  ga-  for  preservation. 

In  recent  year.-,  culd  storage  has 
been  employed  to  keep  cider  in  casks 
until  a  convenient  time  ior  bottling 
and  selling.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  ca>ks  and  bar- 
rels which  are  always  Mtlfurcd  to  de- 
siroy  l)acteria.  rii)>cil  carefully,  and  in 
the  better  grades  of  cider,  absolutely 
pure  water  is  used  for  rinsing.  Spe- 
cial care  is  taken  in  liltering  to  re- 
move all  particles  of  fruit  and  secure 
an  absolutely  clear  and  pure  cider. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  a 
few  concerns  that  put  up  this  high- 
grade  "Champagne  Cider"  for  the 
wine  trade. 

Referring  to  the  keci)ing  of  com- 
mon cider  for  home  con>umption,  I 
may  say  that  the  best  means  of  hav- 
ing good  cider  i>  to  make  it.  at  inter- 
vals, of  good  winter  apples,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  keep  it  long  after  it  is 
made. 

Most  Americans  prefer  the  fruit 
flavor  of  its  lirst  fermentation,  and  it 
is  practically  itni)Ossible  to  keep  cider 
in  this  condition  for  any  length  of 
time.  .\  cold  cellar  of  storage  in  ice 
hou.^e  is  about  the  only  means  of 
keei)ing  cider  in  this  condition  for 
more  than  a  few  days.  In  some  New 
Mngland  h(»mes  it  is  the  practice  to 
put  (til  (^f  wintergreen  or  oil  of  sas- 
safras in  the  barrel^  and  t<»  keep  them 
in  a  cool  cellar,  and  chemical  preserv- 
atives are  freiiuently  emi»loyed.  Most 
people  prefer  the  fresh  cider  to  that 
having  the  flavor  of  wintergreen  or 
sassafras. 


A  Canadiam   Farm  Creed.     Good 
Enough  to  be  American. 

"We  believe  in  large  crops  which 
leave  the  land  better  than  they  found 
it,  making  both  the  farm  and  farmer 
riclier  at  (»nce. 

We  believe  that  every  farm  hliould 
own  a   good   farmer. 

We  believe  the  be-'t  fertilizer  is  a 
spirit  of  indu>try.  enterprise  and  iti- 
teiligeiici- — without  tlK>e.  linu'.  k\  p- 
>um  and  guano  would  be  of  little  u>e. 

We  believe  in  good  fences,  good 
farm  hou>e>,  good  orcharfU  and  good 
children    enough    lo  gather   the    fruit. 

\V  e  believe  in  a  clean  kitchen,  a 
neat  wife  in  it.  a  clean  dairy  and  a 
clean    con>cience. 

We  believe  asking  a  man's  advice 
i>    not    >«toopillJ^^    but   of    imich    benefit. 

\\  I  1k1k\(.'  lh;il  to  keeji  a  p!,nr  f'>r 
e\(rything  and  eserythin.u  in  it^  place 
sa\e-  many  a  >tep.  and  i>  >ure  to  lead 
to  go<»d  tools  and  to  keeping  them 
in   order. 

We  believe  that  kindne-^  to  -tock. 
like  good   shelter,  is  a  saving  of   fod- 


der. 

W'e  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  keep  an  eye  on  experiments,  and 
note  all,   good   and   bad. 

W'e  believe  it  is  a  real  good  rule  to 
sell   grain   when  it  is  ready. 

W'e  believe  in  producing  the  best 
butter  and  cheese  and  marketing  it 
when   it   is   ready."' 

And  we  would  add  one  ni'tre  arti- 
cle on  our  own  account:  We  hc'ieve 
in  treaiing  tlie  hired  man  and  the  hir- 
ed girl  as  though  they  were  human 
beings. 
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pression,   in   your   own   words,   of  the 
whole   meeting. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  a  subject 
that  vitally  interests  the  farmer  and 
dairyman,  and  this  meeting  will  be 
an  oi^portunity  one  does  not  often 
have  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
matter,  1)\  hearing  men  most  capable 
of  enlightening  us. 


New  York  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion Meets  December  8th  to  nth 
at  Utica. 

This  nueling  will  be  devoted  iilmost 
entirely'  to  the  consideration  (»f  bo- 
\iiie  tuberculosis,  wliat  it  is.  what  it 
nuan-  to  the  dairyin.ni.  to  the  milk 
eon-uiiii.T.  t'l  thr  cnanui-N  man,  the 
chee>e  tactory  man,  the  ph}  sician.  the 
State,    and    to    tlie    cow    her.>elf. 

Details  are  being  arranged  by  the 
president.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  director 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  and  Secretary  T.  E.  Titpiin, 
of  Sherburne.  Noted  men  of  this  and 
other  States  will  be  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

riie  subject  will  probably  receive 
more  e\hau>tive  treatment  than  ever 
l)efore  in  a  meeting  of  this  character 
in  this  country.  Granges,  boards  of 
health,  medical  societies  and  other 
organizations  have  been  invited  to 
send  rei)re>entalives.  and  already 
about  joo  have  arranged  to  do  so.  All 
persons  who  are  interested  are  invited 
to  attend  the  sessions. 

We  trust  at  least  some  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  present,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  h.ive  your  report  of  the  meet- 
ing for  publication.  At  least  give  us 
your  opinion  of  the  meeting  or  any 
particular  paper  or  address  that  par- 
ticularly interested  you,  and  your  im- 


.\iistria-l  lungary  is  a  land  where 
agricuhural  co-operation  has  probab- 
ly reached  it>  higliest  development. 
Austria  lias  4,^(K)  co-(i|)erative  credit 
banks,  with  deposits  aggregating 
:?  150.000,00;).  wliile  in  Hungary,  in 
1906,  the  number  was  1814  with  453,- 
y_'<i   members   and   a   capital   of   about 

$ij.000,000. 

.\t    the   close  of  1904  the  co-opera- 

\'\\v  ilairies  in  Hungary  numbered  584, 
with  about  5O.000  members,  and 
the  ninnliir  of  egg  s(»cieties  was  264 
at    the  clov^'  of   H)o6. 

In  11.1  eoumry  in  the  world,  it  is 
vaid.  is  a-rirnltnral  co-operation  so 
conip!eiel\'  developed,  so  systemati- 
cally org.mi/ed,  and  so  accurately 
classiik-d    a>    in    .\ustria-Hungary. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 


Whith.T  C.w,  Sr,H.r,  Hull.  ,.r  Horse 
Ui.h.  (air.  hi.y.  U.,.,:  ..I-  11  IV  kill. I  ,,r 
lii.lc  ..r  skill,  si.ri.  huiif.  .1I..1I  -.I  Mi.l 
lii.illi  |iiM,.r  tor  riilH'.tuy.coiH  ..r  -  l,»ve«, 
aiil  iiiiiki- iliiiii  ii|.  wiwn  S.I  n.,|,M.i| 

Htit  (list  irt't  our  illiistrrtlcl  ciialVKr 
with  |„i,-,.s,  shi|.|.inu-  UfSHi,,!  iic^lnir- 
th.iis.     Wear.'    H»v  Ihi-T's'  .usi,.,,,  f„r 

i?.',',""?  I''   ''*"■'"    *"''    •*"'*   tlomestic 

aniiii.il  skins  ,,\  ihc  »,.il.i. 

nisiaiici-  iii.ikiA  m,  (liiren'fifp  what- 

CV.I'.      sill).  Ihivi.  ..,•  111. .II-  .•  .U    ,,f  h.ils,. 

hi.l.'s    Jim-i.tlirr   fr..,„    nin-vi,..,-,..    „.,,i 
tr.Mhv  |.a\-t  tho  fi-iirht  Ixiih  »Hs».   UV 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs, 

and  Intestinal  Troubles  need  not 

frighten    the   poultry-keeper   nor 

send  hira  running  the  first   thing 

for  the  ax. 

Many  a  tine  fowl  has  been   saved   for 
further  usefulness  and  profit  to  its  own- 
er, by  the  use  of  a  simple  remedy  prompt- 
ly administered. 
We  manufacture  remedies  for  treating  Chol- 
era,  Dvsentery,   Diarrhea,    Bowel  Complaint, 
Roup,  Indigestion,  and  all  the  other  ailments  common  to  poultry. 

THESE  REMEDIES  ARE  SUCCESSFUL 

and  accomplish  effective  work.  Full  and  complete  directions  acmmpany 
every  package,  and  if  used  according  to  directions,  and  promptly  cm- 
ployed  at  the  first  sign  of  the  trouble,  we  guarantee  results,  or  refund  your 
money.  Puritan  Poultry  Remedies  will  cost  you  only  50c  per  vial,  and  may 
save  you  as  many  dollars  by  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
among  your  birds.     Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  free  circular  containinsr  valuable  information  on  poultry  diseases. 

PURITAN  AMERICAN  POULTRY  FOOD  MFG.  CO., 

Box  1615,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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President   Roosevelt's   "Farmers'  Up- 
lift"  Commission    Starts    Out 
This  Month. 

The  commission  on  country  life,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt,  will 
leave  Washington  on  November  9, 
and  will  visit  several  educational  cen- 
tres of  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Southern  country  life,  whether 
anything  needs  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove it,  and  if  so  what  it  may  be.  It 
is  proposed  to  hold  hearings  at  agri- 
cultural colleges,  so  far  as  practicable, 
as  these  institutions  provide  effective 
organizations  for  securing  the  attend- 
ance of  persons  who  are  well  quali- 
tkd  to  express  an  opinion  on  country 
life   (piestions. 

In  particular  the  coinini>>ion  in- 
vites the  attendance  at  these  hearings 
of  representative  farmers,  teaclier-. 
business  men.  physicians  and  others 
who  live  in  the  open  country  or  have 
direct    relations   with    it. 

The  itinerary  of  the  commission  is 
as  follows:  College  Park.  Md..  Nov. 
9:  Richmond,  Va..  Nov.  10;  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Nov.  1 1 ;  Spartansburg,  S.  C, 
Nov.  u:  KnoNville,  Tenn.,  Nov  .  13; 
Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.  14;  Lexington,  Ky., 
Nov.    15. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  L. 
H.  Bailev.  chairman;  TIcnry  Wallace, 
H.  L.  Butterfield,  Gifford  Pynchot, 
Walter  11.   Page. 

The  matter  i»  too  fresh  in  our 
minds  and  too  interesting  for  us  to 
have  forgotten  the  objects  of  the 
commission,  as  explained  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

How  can  the  Ttfc  of  the  farm  family 
be  made  less  solitary,  fuller  of  oppor- 
tunity, freer  from  drudgery,  more 
comfortable,  happier,  and  more  at- 
tractive? How  can  life  on  the  farm 
be  kept  t»n  the  highest  level,  and, 
where  it  is  not  already  on  that  level, 
to  he  so  improved,  dignified,  and 
brightene<l  as  lu  awaken  and  keep 
alive  the  pride  and  loyalty  of  the 
farmer's  boys  and  girl-,  of  the  farm- 
er's wife,  and  of  the  farmer  himself? 
How  can  a  "compelling  desire  to  live 
on  the  farm  be  aroused  in  children 
who  are  born  on  the  farm? 

We  hope-  the  coinmi^-'ion  will  be 
swccessful  in  breaking  through  the  re* 
-.•i\c  tha"  many  a  f.irinrr  may  teel 
abort  taking  on  p.ni-  oi  lu>  lite  that 
are  re.illy  wliat  the  I'r.sidiiii  want> 
to  get  at — no:  tlu-  idiM-  :md  pt  t  theo- 
ries oi'  wonUl  be  ret'.  Tnur-.  but  the 
actual  ei>iidition>  in  daily  life  Let  tlie 
meeting-  be  "heart  t«»  heart  talk> 
and    the    rr-n't-    -hoti,  .    be    beuetieial. 


Feeding  the  Threshers. 

IJ.ake  your  pu-  and  e.tki-  tae  day 
before  yon  are  to  thre-h  (iatlur  ni 
all  y«'ur  \  (■->  t.i!''.  -  and  truit-,  uet 
tluni  re. Illy  t<»  put  i>n  the  -ti>\(  aiiu 
put  the  \ig..t.:ble-  in  e<'al  water. 
They  will  be  tre-iur  .and  iii-r'  >  P 
than  it  uatlured  the  day  iluy  are  to 
be  u-ed.  t"'>;d  >Iau  .Mid  imtai.'  -alad 
can  al>i>  he  inadi-  the  d.ty  luloie  and 
-el  in  a  fool  pl;u-e.  (iriiul  tin.-  ta-lUe 
the  day  beiore.  allowing  1  tabie-jx'on- 
fnl  to Vaeh  per-on  \\  Inn  coffee  is 
made  have  ph  nty  <>{  b-i'm-.  w.t.  i-  ~o 
that  you  can  ea-ily  make  a  httle 
more   if   needed. 

P.eef  is  the  be-t  nuat  to  serxe. 
Allow    about   a    pound    for    each    man 
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YOU  SHOULD  KHO¥ 

(11  the  STRONG  FEATURES  of  )]\ 
^  IHC  MANDBE  SPREADERS  M 


T 


IHEY  are  great  money-making  machines. 

If  you  will  do  a  little  figuring  you  will 
pee  that  you  could  make  no  wiser  investment. 

An  I.  II.  C.  spreader  will  mr.ke  manure  go  twice  as 
That  is  proven  by  every  u?er.     The  immediate  benefit  to  the 
crop  i.s  greater  and  so  is  the  permanent  benefit  to  the  land. 

If  you  have  manure  to  the  value  of  $100  a  year  when 
spread  by  hand,  it  will  bo  worth  at  least  $200  when  spread 
with  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader. 

That  gain  will  very  nearly  pay  for  your  spreader. 

That  is  only  one  year's  gain.  Your  I.  H.  C.  spreader  is 
good  for  many  years.  It  will  put  the  $100  of  extra  fertility 
into  your  soil  every  year. 

The  fertility  of  your  land  is  brought  up  and  maintained 
because  the  machine  does  the  work  so  much  better  and  makes 
the  manure  go  so  much  further  than  when  spread  by  hand. 

Can  you  make  a  better  investment? 

Anv  I.  II.  C.  .«:preader  will  be  a  money-maker  for  you. 

JMude  in  three  styles: 

"Clovcrlear* — Endless  Apron  Spreader 

"Corn  King"— Return  Apron  Spreader 

"Kemp  20th  Century"— Return  Apron  Spreader 

They  are  all  strong,  durable  machines,   easily   handled, 

light  in  draft. 

Y<  lU  are  losing  money  every  year  by  r.  t  getting  all  the 
value  out  of  your  manure  pile. 

An  I.  II.  C.  spreader  will  stop  this  loss. 

T.ike  the  n>  ittt-r  up  with  the  International  local  aeent  wfio 
handhs  any  of  tliise  lines  and  see  ab(»ut  buying  a  spreader.  He 
will  Mspply  you  Willi  catalogs  and  all  particulars.  Or  if  you  prefer, 
write  direct  to 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(lacurpor»t^) 


and  a  u\\  -hiiuuI.-.  txira  .-o  you  will 
he  sure  to  have  plenty.  Put  on  vege- 
tables early  so  they  will  have  lots  of 
tune  to  cook.  If  done  before  you  are 
r<;i(lv  for  them  set  on  b.ack  of  range 
\\-'  \  win  keep  h«'t.  lu.jl  your 
]>'.tatoe>  111  the  Ihc!"  broth  Have  the 
M'U'etables  «ie.i-' ni- il.  cream  in  the 
liiiehe!-.  bnner  nii  jdalcs.  pie,  cake 
ami  Iti  ,1(1  s-wx  and  -et  a~ide  wlurc  it 
(..Ml  be  got  i|niekly.  Put  a  gla-->  of 
vN.ihr  or  milk  ;it  each  plate.  Lay 
:i-i,U-  all  -ule.  Ila\c  pu-nty  <il  U'mmJ. 
>nli-lai'ti  1  1 1  ucli  etxiked  and  sea- 
soned 


Rcrr.en  ber   the    Ladies  on   Threshing 
Day. 


Be  Up  With  the  Times. 

The  farmer  who  thinks  he  can 
"tarin  it"  year  .titer  year  without 
>tn<lying  new  methods  simply  is  fool- 
ing himself.  Time-  are  changing  and 
eh.'inging  fast.  Lie  down  and  take  a 
-noi»/e  lor  one  year,  and  the  tail  end 
of  the  procession  will  be  clear  out  of 
-iglit    when    you    wake    up. 

riiere  are  many  things  one  need 
ni\i,r  know,  but  we  have  sense 
eiiongh    to   discern    them    a    long   way 


\rWTi)>'S  llrarr,    .1.  .Ik  DIa 

lrBip«.  i.ixl  Indif^iion  Cur* 

>  .14  rliu'Tf  i.cuieily  l<>i  wu'd, 

I  ,-ii   t    mil  •I'liiiarh    tf'til'lr*. 

.>i'fro.»ijr- .■<>"•""»«''■    I  ■'"»*' 

i.;i.,     II      I    ■   .       .p.  p    -imiit 

'I  «>ii*«io.  ..ai**. 


r;u_\  ii.isi  .1  pretty  -lrcnn<'U->  tune 
,,f  it  i'.i  l!.i\e  eight  or  ten  htiULrry 
nun  cotne  in  iii>nn  one.  oiteii  i|uite 
tnu  xpicti  dl\ .  i-  11"  -^'iglu  binaUn 
'i"iv  •,,  'i,\,,-  thin;..:-  fi  ,idy  ;i-  tar  a> 
iir(,hui<l.  I'ind  < 'in  al'out 
\\  111  11  I  -  iiitii  u  i!l  eotnc.  and  get  pro- 
\i-i.in-  aee..r<linL;ly.  Aiiotlur  thing: 
W  luM\  thr  men  -i.iy  all  ni.ght  it  i> 
a  uiMul  i(U-,i  to  iiuite  them  t<i  wa-h 
uj>  iK-lt't'i-  utiiHU'  !«'  bill:  and  11  yi>u 
can  furni-h  tluni  with  nii;hl  shirts  it 
will  -:i\-'  a  ;-it  i>i:  hard  work  wa-hing 
lu  (Iciollu-. 


National  Field  a^^d  (Jog  Fence 


fr1vi'i<  tx-st  rervif^.la*<ti«lonare!>t.  o«;i*eBno  tronble.  Don't 

bu.%    A  ffuce  until  voii  iiii\e  »riit»>n  alMnit  tlifs.  <>(ir 

M.  M.  «.  Poultry  F«nc*, 
St..'!  Wt  t>  I'uk.t  K.ii..'. 
IT  1  .iii^iT  Barb  Wire.  'Ull 
Mi  w  hit  you  rfijuirp  n.'il 
we  win  nitne  you  »i»ei-.al 
delivert'il  pDoe. 


RANGER  L  KUMArf 


ERI   nl 


ISY0LVIM6  iBAKStVIRt 

0«Kalb  F«nc«  Co. ,         DcKalb,  III.       Kansas  City,  M*. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 


Chicago,  Union  Stock  Yards,  No- 
vember 2. — Corn  belt  feeders  are 
unanimous  in  one  thing  at  this  time, 
namely,  not  to  feed  any  more  corn 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Evi- 
dence certainly  is  not  lacking  of  this, 
a  trip  i>\vr  tlir  N'anl--  disclosing  the 
fact  that  \varnK(l-ui>  cattle,  pig>  and 
light-weight  swine  and  short-fed  lambs 
comprise  a  liberal  proportion  of  the 
daily  receipts  here  these  days.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  jiotent  factors  in  buyers 
being  able  to  dominate  the  markets. 

Average  Weight  of  Hogs  Light. 
The  rush  of  pigs  and  half-fat  swine 
to    market    continues.       In    fact,    it    is 
more  markeil  than  in  years.     The  fear 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  mature  hogs  on 
thi>  _\^.■ar".>^  crop  of  corn   is   the   prime 
factor   in    this   unusual    market    condi 
tion.      Puring  the  secontl  week  in  Oc 
tober  the  average  weight  of  the  hogs 
received  at  Chicago  was  only  208  lbs., 
thi-  lighte>t  on  record  for  Octriber,  as 
light    as   any      week      since    February, 
1905,  and  32  lbs.  lighter  than  the  cor- 
responding   week    of    last    year.     The 
general    average    weight    of    the    hogs 
received  at   the  six     leading  western 
markets    in    September    was    210    lbs. 
against  247  ]h>.  for  the  currespumling 
month   of     last     year.       Kansas   City 
hogs    were    the    lightest    at    189    lbs., 
and    Siitux    City    tin-    heaviest    at    2,U' 
lbs.         Tlun     i-    -urely    something    111 
the    claim    thai     the      lard     production 
during    t'le    la^t    -^ix      nmnlh^    i>t     i<>o8 
will   b'.'   »!i"   Ii'-;'ifi-t    in   year>.  and   that 
the   _'5ii   !•>    ;;5u  M>   ]]'><j,-   will   command 
a    bi.u    ]>remii'm    mi    the    liglr.    weight  ~ 
before   many   nmre   week^. 

East  Marketing  Hogs  Fast. 

Marketing    of    the    ea>tern    crop    <.f 
hog-    1i;i-    I  een    ;it    an    unu>ually    -witt 
gait     during    tin      pa>t       two     nionth- 
The  m<i\i-men'  ■-tart<Ml  one  tnonlh  tar 
lier    tlr  i)    u-nal.    ami    there    1-    proini-i, 
that     it     will     -t"])    tli.it     nnioli     -nom-r. 
Ju>^t  when   tiie  l)reaking  off  oi"  the  run 
will    eome    it    is    not    |)o^-il)lc    to    -ay. 
lUii     it     i-    111)1     Iii^ie.il     to    (  xpeet    tiiat 
the    en<irin«»n-    Hijuidation    will    eeiulin- 
Ue  mucli   longer.      When   it   (hu-  r<  a-e, 
then    the     !'a-t    will    h,t\c    to    i-onii     to 
Chicagi'     I'or     -niM'"!'  -  Tlii-     would 

mean  -harp  eomi>etiiH'n  for  -wine 
averaging  arrunul  250  lbs  and  heavier. 
Then  will  local  packer-'  domination 
r)f  the  tradt'  eci  ■  ,  .md  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  I'rice-  <.  n-Uf. 

Brighter  Prospects  for  Cattle. 

There   are  better  times   in    -tore    for 
the  cattle   market.     Supplies  from  the 


northwest  ranges  are  falling  off  fast, 
ami  it  will  not  be  long  before  these 
oflFerings  will  come  in  such  scant 
numbers  that  they  will  not  cut  much 
figure  in  the  general  trade.  Then 
the  buyers  wdll  have  to  depend  upon 
the  natives.  That  current  prices  will 
be  matreially  improved  upon  before 
long  is  conceded  by  even  the  slaugh- 
terers. Scarcity  of  choice  finished 
beeves  is  quite  apparent,  and  this  will 
create  broader  demand  for  those  in 
less  desirable  flesh.  There  are  indi 
cations  that  more  half  fat  cattlu 
will  lie  marketed  during  the  next  two 
months,  or  more  than  in  any  like 
period  in  years,  the  fccd'"*s  being  in 
no  mood  to  put  cattle  in  iinished  con- 
dition owing  to  the  high  price  of 
corn.  Of  course,  this  can  result  in 
hardly  any  other  than  a  big  shortage 
of  ripe  grades.  an<l  the  probability  is 
that  some  very  high  prices  will  be 
recorded. 

Keep  Half-fat  Cattle  Back. 
Steers    in    plain    and      medium    flesh 
lately  have   been  striking  new   lower 


price  levels  for  the  year.  Excessive 
runs  of  these  and  buyers'  marked  par- 
tiality for  the  western  rangers  are 
proving  the  downfall  of  the  trade  in 
such  native  stock.  It  is  time  that  the 
feeders  take  a  second  breath  and 
make  a  move  against  the  crowd. 
Corn  is  gradually  working  to  a  lower 
level,  and  a  shortage  of  good,  fat 
beeves  is  staring  the  buyers  in  the 
face,  and.  unless  all  signs  go  wrong, 
some  high  prices  will  ensue.  With 
these  probable  conditions  in  mind  we 
advise  the  further  feeding  of  good 
qualitied  1,000  to  i,ioo-lb.  steers  for 
fx)  to  90  days  and  similar  grades  of 
1,200  to  1.300-lb.  steers  for  30  days. 

Half-fat  Sheep  Poor  Sale. 
Both  western  sheep  and  lambs  that 
were  taken  out  earlier  in  the  season 
are  being  returned  to  market  in  half- 
fat  condition  in  no  small  numbers  by 
those  whose  pastures  have  played  out 
and  who  wish  to  avoid  feeding  corn. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  stock  in 
most  instances  is  shunned  by  the 
slaughterers,   and    subsequently   has  to 


I  Prize  Winning  R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Winners  at 

Jamestown 

St.  Louis 

New  York 

Boston 

Send  for  Circtilar 
5tocK  for  iSale 


f 


Wm.  R.  MORRISON, 


Oxford,  PBm    \ 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 

be  resorted  and  sold  on  feeding  ac- 
count, it  does  seem  that  shipping 
these  where  feed  can  be  secured  is  a 
mighty  poor  plan.  A  few  weeks' 
more  feeding  would  lift  them  out  of 
the  feeder  class  and  attract  bids  from 
the  packer  buyers.  It  will  not  be 
very  long  before  there  is  a  let-up  in 
the  burdensome  receipts  of  native  of- 
ferings, and  then  fat-fed  westerns 
should  come  into  their  own.  This  is 
surely  not  a  time  for  the  feeders  to 
crowd  the  market  with  a  class  of 
stock  only  suitable  for  return  to  the 
country.  More  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture and  keeping  half-fat  offerings 
back  in  the  country  would  likely  bring 
about  the  desired  results  for  the 
feeders. 

Run  of  Hogs  Increases. 
Reference  to  receipts  of  cattle, 
"hogs,  and  sheep  in  October,  discloses 
some  unusual  conditions.  The  total 
for  cattle,  amounting  to  287,000,  was 
the  smallest  for  October  since  1900. 
Receipts  of  sheep  were  also  the 
smallest  since  the  same  year,  and 
hogs  were  the  largest  since  the  same 
month  of  1900.  Compared  with  Oc- 
tober last  year  receipts  of  cattle  show 
a  decrease  of  81,000,  all  of  which  was 
in  the  western  range  department.  In 
fact,  receipts  of  native  steers  were 
about  7,000  larger  this  month  than  for 
October  of  last  year.  In  October, 
1907,  160.000  western  range  cattle 
were  received,  while  last  month  the 
total  was  only  71,000. 

Few  Cattle  Above  $7.00. 
In  the  cattle  department  the  top  for 
October  was  $7.60,  which  point  was 
reached  several  times,  though  the 
t|uality  was  so  poor  that  there  were 
not  many  cattle  good  enough  to  sell 
above  $7.00  and  a  very  large  per- 
centage sold  at  $4  ooiVi  $5.50,  with  in- 
ferior down  to  $3.50.  Butcher  stock 
held  up  fairly  well,  because  of  the 
light  supply  of  range  cows  and  hei- 
fers. 

Hogs  closed  in  October  just  a  dol- 
lar lower  than  at  the  opening.  The 
highest  price  early  in  October  was 
$7.20,  and  $5.85  wftft  the  top  at  the 
lowest  point. 

In  the  sheep  department  the  de- 
mand was  very  spasmodic  and  irreg- 
ular in  October.  I'luctuations  were 
wide  and  wild,  at  times  being  regu- 
lated largely  by  conditions  in  the 
East.  Top  for  lambs  for  the  month 
was  $66;,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
lambs  sold  at  $5.4o'f/ $6.40.  Feeding 
lambs  sold  readily  at  $4.50'n  $5-50.  tle- 
mand  being  good  and  material  scarce, 
with  bulk  of  mutton  >heep  at  $3/5 
ffi$4.50. 
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MONEY     WILI.     STRETCH 

At  leiiNt  It  will  Ko  further  if  Mpent  in  the  rifcht  pluee.  TiO  PGR  CBNT  SAVED 
IIV  01 R  BIG  OFFRRS.  We  can  Mtretoh  your  money  and  HOve  you  a  full  50  per 
cent.  LOOK  !  Here  are  the  niuMt  remnrlinble  linrKninfi  in  Magazine  ClubM  ever 
offered. 


SPECIAL    OFFERS 

ReKulur    Price    Per   Year 

Cosm  jpolitan     |1.50 

Pi-arson's     .  .  .  .' 1.50 

Total $3.00 

OUR    PRICE    91.50 

ReKulnr    Price    Per   Year 

Cosmopolitan     $1.00 

Designer     50 


niG   I1ARG.\IX   ClilTBS. 
ReKular    I'rice    Per    Year 

?5mart     Set $3.00 

F'earson's      1.50 

Woman's    National     Daily 1.00 


Total $5.50 

OUR    PRICE    $2.75 


Total $1.50 

OUR  PRICE  91.25 


Refcular   Price   Per  Year 

Pearson's     $1.50 

Paris    Modes 50 

Woman's    National    Daily 1.00 


Total $3.00 

OUR    PRICE    »1.50 


Reeular    Price    Per   Year 

World's    Work $1-50 

MiCM  lire's      1-50 

Woman's    Home   Companion 1.00 

Total $4.00 

OUR    PRICE    »2.50 

Reeular   Price   Per   Year 

Cosm  Tpoli  tan     $1.00 

Review    of    Reviews 3.00 

The    World    Today 1.60 

Total $5.00 

OUR   PRICE   93.00 


Metropolitast  SaaflCt  or  Bohemian 
can  he  MubMtitnted  for  PearMon'ii  In  this 
Club. 

Regular  Price  Per  Year 

Woman's    National    Dally $1.00 

Paris    Modes 50 

National   Home  Journal 50 


Rep-ular   Price   Per   Year 

Evervbodv's     $1-50 

Delineator    .,,..,..   1-00 

Total 12.50 

OUR   PRICE   92.00 


Total $2.00 

OUR   PRICE   91.00 


RcBular    Price    Per   Year 

Outing $3.00 

Sunset    ^l-iJO 


Res:ular    Price   Per   Year 

Ameritan     Magazine ^^'^ 

Cosmopolitan     !•"" 

Total $2.00 

OUR   PRICE   91.05 


Total 

OUR    PRICE   92.2.". 


,$4.50 


RcKuIar    Price   Per   Year 

Pearson's     $1.50 

Metropolitan l-'^O 

Sunset • 1-50 

Bohemian     ,,♦».,..,»».«•.»•.   1.50 


Rc»:ulnr   Price    Per   Year 

Outing      *3.00 

Success      1-00 

Cosmopolitan    ^-^^ 

Total $5-00 

OUR    PRICE    92.50 

RcKulnr    I'rice    Per   Year 

Outing      ♦3.00 

Success     


1.00 


Total 

OUR   PRICE   93.00 


$6.00 


Outine  or  Smart  Set  can  be  included 
In  any  of  above  clubn  ni  %\.TM.  .\ny 
U\it  i>\'M  niacnxincM  In  above  club»* 
will  l»e  nent  to  one  or  different  addrcNii- 
e«    for   only   9i.«'»0. 


I'nriK  Mode*,  the  srreatest  woman's 
niMKHxIne  in  the  world,  will  be  sent  to 
any  addrewM  one  year  for  only  35^ 


BIG  BARGAIN   PRICES  ON 
SinKle   Yearly   Subscrlptionji 


«  Hitiiig     .  •  • 
P.ohfmian 
Pearson's 
Smart      Set 
Pari-^     Modes 


Regular     Our 
Price        Price 
.  .  .$3.00.  .  .  .$1.50 

...    1..".0 75 

...    1.50 75 

.  .3.00.  .  .  .    2.50 
50 25 


National    Home    .Journal..      .50 ^5 

W  >man's    National    Daily.    1.00 60 


An   "Every  Day"  Harrow. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  leaves  the 
land  loose,  mellow,  open,  ready  to  draw 
In  moisture  an»l  ret.Tin  it  for  the  plant 
riotlets.  Manv  a  farmer  discs  his 
stuttble  and  lald-over  land,  knowing  he 
will  add  many  a  bushel  to  next  years 
crops.  A  subscriber  recommends  for 
all  around  work  the  harrow  with  the 
16-in«li  disc,  because  it  revolves  often- 
er  and  pulverizes  the  soil  more  rapidly 
and  more  thoroughly  than  a  large  size. 

The  Cutawav  people  make  120  sizes 
and  stvles.  in  widths  from  two  feet  to 
sixteen,  for  every  imaginable  use  cut- 
ting down  stalks,  cutting  up  sod  land 
before  plowing,  reducing  clods  to  pow- 
der,  covering   peas,   beans,   grain,   etc. 

A  Cutaway  Disc  Harrow  will  cut  and 
break  the  toughest  s  >d  without  the 
iielp    of    a    plow. 

Write  to  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Com- 
panv.  HIgganum,  Cmn..  for  their  Free 
Catalogue,  as  per  advertisement  In  this 
Issue,  and  kindly  mention  Blooded 
Stock  when  doing  so. 


We  always  acknowledjte  every  order. 
IMs  1^  very  seldom  done  by  any  other 
B«cn«'y. 

IF    ^01     no>'T    FIMl    ALU    the    pub- 

li.Mtions  vou  dtslr*-.  in  this  list,  send 
IIS  \..iir  full  list  and  we  will  sliow  you 
;i    1,111,'e  saving  l»y  return  mail. 

If  Ni.u  .iiangf  your  address  your  mag- 
azine -an  1h'  chaiiK'""!  t":  "in  old  to  n<nv 
addr«'ss. 


Total <4.00 

OUR    PRICE   92.00 

Re'.?ular   Price    Per    Year 

National     IJ  >me    .Journal $-50 

Paris     Modes -^^ 

Total 11-00 

OUR   I'RICE  50c 

Paris     >lodes ...»...••  'U™ 

Nndonal     Home    Journal «»« 

and  >o«r  choice  of  Pearson's,  Metro- 
politan. lUihemian  or  Sunset,  to  any  one 
«r  more  uddreas  for  one  year  only  91"W 

Alwavs  remit  hy  Kxprpss.  P.  O.  Or- 
der or'  bv  Registered  Mall.  On  per- 
sonal checks,  always  10c  for  exchange. 

if  \.,a  are  alreadv  a  subscriber  to 
anv  or  all  of  these  magazines  your 
.subscription  will   be  extended  one  year. 

These   offers  are   good   to  old  as  well 

a^    ntw    subscribers. 

If  vou  don't  w.v.a  all  of  the  maga- 
zines sent  to  one  aiMress.  you  can  split 
tlie  club  and  have  them  sent  to  any 
nuiutirf    of    diff»T<-nt    ad«lre8se8. 

\W  .sure  and  send  for  our  big  Bar- 
gain i'ltalogue.  It  is  sent  free  to  any 
address. 

Reference — North  Memphis  SavlnRS 
Bank,  Mcmiihls:  01  any  liuslness  house 
in  Memphis,  or  :iii.v  ni««a#.lnc  in  our 
(  luiiH. 

.\lways  mention  the  name  of  the 
publication     in     '.vliii  h       you       saw     this 

off.T. 


Ai.Avws  oiii>i:n  cm  b  b^    wme.   \m>  sem>  am,  «»hi)Ebs  hirect  to 

JONES  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

<t(tO-<tn<(  tioodwyn   Institute.      Dcpt.    I2S, 
SEXD  FOR  01  H    I.AH«;E   PRICE    LIST.  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

WE  WANT  AGENTS  ANi>  BEl'RESENT  \TI VES  in  every  .  ity,  t  .wii  and  village 
in  the  fnited  States  to  take  subsci  iptioii.s  to  our  clubs.  We  liave  many  who  are 
earning?  large  .^iiins  of  money   each   month. 


Do  You  Want 

a  Chance  to  More  Than 
Double  Your  Money 


WRITE  US  TODAY  FOR  FULL 


PARTICULARS 

Bi^  Fortunes  are  Bein^ 

Made  Every  Day  in 

Minnesota  Iron  Mines 


And  these  fortunes  are  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  small  investor— the  person  with  from  $10  to  $100 
or  more  to  invest — as  well  as  the  one  who  has  his  thous- 
ands for  speculation. 

Farmers,  merchants,  clerks  and  office  people  are 
putting  their  spare  money  into  Minnesota  Iron  Mines 
and  are  making  big  dividends  on  their  savings.  Our 
company  makes  this  possible  for  the  small  investor. 

Ko  one  need  hesitate,  because  he  has  only  a  few 
dollars  to  spare.  His  few  dollars  will  entitle  hira  to 
share  in  the  big  profits  that  are  almost  a  certainty. 

One  company  in  Northern  Minnesota  earned  its 
stockholders  $1,500,- 
000.00  in  dividends 
this  year.  Our  lands 
promise  as  great  and 
as  rich  a  yield  of  ore. 
If  that  promise  is 
realized  your  invest- 
ment will  return  you 
a  rich  harvest.  1  his 
is  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time  for  the  small  investor. 

Ten  dollars— the  price  of  a  share— puts  you  on  the 
same  footing  in  this  company  as  the  President  and 
every  other  stockholder  and  will  return  you  exactly  the 
same  rate  of  profit. 

This  company  is  incorporated  for  $150,000.00  and 
owns  land  in  the  very  heart  of  the  richest  ore  belt  in 
Minnnesota.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquire  and  develop  Iron 
Lands  for  profit. 

Back  of  your  investment,  and  as  a  guarantee 
against  loss,  is  the  lands  owned  by  the  company. 
Most  of  these  ore  companies  only  lease  the  lands  they 
mine.  We  own  our  lands  and  believe  the  ''big  money'' 
for  us  will  come  from  developing  the  mines  ourselves. 

A  short  distance  North  of  our  property  a  prominent 
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h  SAFE  INVESTMENT  FOR 
THE  SMALL  INVESTOR 


ore  company  has  sunk  a  shaft  and  is  now  mining. 
In  every  direction  drills  have  disclosed  valuable  finds 
of  iron  ore.  Within  80  rods  of  our  land  drills  have 
blocked  out  forty  million  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  above 
ore  company  referred  to  has  offered  to  supply  us  with 
money  and  take  half  the  profits.  We  prefer,  however, 
to  develop  it  ourselves  and  divide  the  profits  among 
those  who  invest  with  us  and  help  develop  this"aluable 
land.  Consequently,  we  believe  this  will  be  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  you  to  receive  good  dividends  on 
your  investments. 

This  is  the  chance  of  a  life-time  for  you  to  safely 
put  a  few  dollars  to  work  in  a  way  that  promises  phe- 
nomenal returns. 
The  tales  of  t  h  e 
wealth  Minnesota 
Iron  Mines  are  put- 
ting into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  who 
have  been  far-sight- 
ed enough  and  in- 
vested in  and  helped 
develop  them,  sound  like  fairy  stories— but  the  facts  are 
that  the  truth,  If  all  toldy  would  stagger  belief.  One 
dollar  invested  has  jumped  to  $140,  and  so  on.  True 
not  every  one  is  so  lucky— while  most  of  these  who  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  have  been  the  ones  who  were  tec 
impatient  to  wait  and  sold  out  just  before  the  fortune 
came.     Good  things  are  worth  waiting  for. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  our  company  and 
what  it  offers  you  in  the  way  of  a  safe  speculative 
investment,  write  today  for  our  freo  illustrated  pros- 
pectus, full  of  facts  and  figures  that  will  open  your  eyM 
as  to  how  some  men  got  to  be  "Iron  Kings."  The  same 
opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Get  tiMI  facts— it 
won't  cost  you  anything  to  learn  what  the  Iron  Mines 
of  Minnesota  have  done  for  the  people  who  had  the  nerve 
to  put  their  money  into  developing  companies  and  help 
dig  the  ore  out  of  the  ground.    Be  sure  to  write  today. 


IRON    PRODUCING 

846  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg., 


LANDS    CO., 

Minneapolis^  Minn. 
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